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PREFACE. 


The  treatise  now  offered  to  the  pablic  was  written  prima- 
rily for  the  use  of  college  and  university  students  in  their 
preparation  for  the  class-room.  It  supposes  some  familiarity 
with  psychological  and  philosophical  studies,  and  a  willingness 
to  think  closely  and  earnestly  concerning  the  important  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  man's  duties  and  his  moral  responsibil- 
ity. In  preparing  this  volume,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  students  and  readers,  who,  though 
somewhat  mature  in  their  philosophical  thinking,  and  disci- 
plined in  their  intellectual  habits,  still  require  expanded  defi- 
nitions and  abundant  illustrations,  involving  more  or  less  of 
repetition.  Had  it  been  his  design  simply  to  state  and  defend 
his  own  views  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  morals,  in  a  strictly 
scientific  form,  he  would  have  written  a  somewhat  different 
book.  It  is  not,  and  was  not  designed  to  be,  in  form  a 
scholastic  treatise;  although  it  takes  cognizance  of  both  the 
psychological  and  metaphysical  foundations  of  ethics,  and  aims 
to  trace  all  its  conclusions  to  ultimate  facts  and  principles. 

For  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  treatise,  the  treatise 
itself  is  responsible ;   and  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  rea* 
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■on*  which  are  olfenHl  in  support  of  iU  loadinf^  pmiitionfl. 
ISoth  the  opinions,  aD«l  the  f;n>inic1ft  of  them,  an*  tlu*  fruiu 
of  more  or  l<*iw  n*a(1in}(  an<i  n*fl4H*ti()n ;  and  n«>ni»  of  thoin  hnvi* 
bct*D  iDConHi.loratfly  adopts  1.  It  is  iKmniliU*  thiit  the  thi*oiy 
of  moralfi  will  \n*  tliouj^ht  hy  nonic  to  have  Ummi  tn'utiNl  with 
too  great  fulm^Hi*  and  niinuteneHn.  Hut,  in  tlie  vifw  of  the 
writer,  the  mont,  if  not  all,  of  theM*  theoretical  (pieHtionH  h.ive 
a  more  or  U*tw  direi*tly  praetic^al  1  tearing,  an<l  an*  mm*  io  U* 
iin|N>rtant  iu  the  c-riiiea  of  actual  life.  For  tlie  eonipleteni*tM 
of  thiti  |mit  of  the  work,  a  mmiewlmt  full  and  critical  exliilii- 
tiuu  of  the  pn>gn*M4  of  ethical  ii|>e<-ulation  in  alwfi  n-f|uin*<1. 
8uch  an  hiiitori(*al  sketch  the  autlior  had  inti*nde<l  to  fnrniHli, 
but  was  deternil  by  tlie  fear  of  making  his  tn-atise  ini^on- 
veok*otly  large,  and  was  then*forc  rom|N*lle«1  to  content  himself 
with  a  few  iu*anty  and  in«^»niplet4*  hi«tc»ni*ul  notices. 

The  practii'ul  discUMiouH  and  enfon*«*nM*ntN  may  seem  to 
Boim*  4>f  his  readen*  t4i  \v  tiM>  lorn; :  to  «>tlierH.  too  brief.  The 
auth«»r  li:krt  aiiiNil  to  tn*nt  all  «picMion!«  of  this  kind  in  tlie 
light  «>f  the  prinfiplfi»  whit-h  underlie  tlifni.  and  to  leave  to 
bis  n*adera  to  supply  many  of  the  s|MM'ial  applimtions  which 
Would  naturally  Huggt^^t  th«*mrtelveA.  He  eanie»itly  hf>|H*s  that 
tlie  diAi'U<uti«iu  of  many  of  tli<*m'  prarti«-al  (pirHtionn  may  l>e 
a  healthful  l«>gi4'al  anil  moral  discipline  to  many  |M*nions  c  f 
Vioth  sexei«.  and  Irail  tlN*m  to  invent  a  life  of  dutv  with  the 
dignity  auil  nii|N*<-t  which  pn>|N*rly  belt  hi;;  to  it.  Ks|N*<*ially 
docs  be  desire  that  the  en  font*  ror  lit  of  s«i4*ial  obligations  may 
awaki'U  in  tlie  minds  of  young  |K*nM*iM  a  tnon*  enlightene«l 
Ju'l;;infiit.  a  nitire  fiTvid  faith.  aii<l  a  mon'  ardent  £i*al  with 
rt*«|H-rt  ti>  those  iu»tituti«iU»  whirh  give  Iu  C'hristi*oiluin  its 
orgaiiii-  life. 
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To  one  topic  he  has  endeavored  to  do  ample  justice,  and 
that  is  the  theoretic  import  and  value  of  the  Christian  ethics* 
—  a  topic  which  seems  to  him  to  have  been  surprisingly 
neglected  by  English  writers,  notwithstanding  that  the  English 
literature  is  so  abundant  in  ethical  treatises,  the  most  of  which 
were  written  by  Christian  theologians,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  supernatural  Christianity.  While  the  author  has  scru- 
pulously avoided  urging  its  claims  to  superiority  from  any 
higher  than  its  human  excellence  and  human  authority,  he 
sees  no  reason  why  the  New  Testament  should  not  be  fairly 
considered,  in  regard  to  its  ethical  rank  and  significance,  by 
the  side  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^  the  De  Offlciis,  Butler's 
Sermons^  or  Spencer*s  Data  of  Ethics, 

With  these  remarks,  the  treatise  is  commended  to  the  favor- 
able judgment  of  thoughtful  readers,  at  a  time  and  in  a  coun- 
try when  and  where  ethical  questions  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered,  wisely  answered,  and  fearlessly  applied  to  public 
and  private  life. 

NOAH    PORTER. 
Yalm  College,  January,  1885. 
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Oriffluaie  in  the  individual  man.  lteffrr«*«l  by  many  u*  one  or  more 
<if  three  ii«>ur«*«-ii:  (l>  the  will  of  (mhI.  <-J)  ilir  f  ivil  lew.  M)  the  law 
of  publtr  iMi*titini«*iit.  I^M-ke'*  riplAiijfttjon  <•(  tlie  moral  law.  •» 
f  i'l.  I.  Moral  ili«tiiit  tioii*  do  not  ontfiimt**  in  tlie  civil  law.  Re*. 
mmm  (fivi-n  (h  T<>  iMinie  It  !•  tli«*  only  ri<<<>i(iiis«^l  •tandanl.  {'I)  Cer- 
tain a«  tii>ti«  art*  ib  ti'miifM**!  by  •tatiit«*.  —  §  4.1.  Reason*  ajpamM:  (I) 
OlH-«lirn<«-  to  law  i«riifor«e4l  by  biKbt'r  authority,  t'i)  Law*  tliem- 
•••Ives  arr  jtnlKitl  to  In*  riicbt  or  wrotitf.  (.1)  Laws  are  rightfully 
rr*t»teil  ainl  di*t>lir>f«l.  --  (  44  II.  Moral  rt'lationa  do  not  originate 
with  MM  i«t\.  Ailitin  Suiitli**  tbtory  <)ti}«M'tion»  t«>  the  soi-ial  tlic^ 
i>ry.  —  I  4.^.  RrUtinn  of  evuliitioui»i  to  tlif  mm  ial  th«'or>.  Herbert 
H|irn>rr  uftd  Ailiftin  Sitiith.  (fr«>wtb  of  oltriU«in.  i'onrvption  and 
law  «>(  duly,  liiiw  |*fnrrat4-d.  IKm^  nut  expl.nn  the  r«itii-e|*tl'itt  of 
alM«*:tit«- tiM  trull  Vv  -  {  4«'t  111  M'-r.iI  ili*tiiii  tiiiii*  i.«it  nrl^lfi«t«i|l«y 
tl>«*  Aai  i*f  the  4  rt^tiif  Wiiiuiti  <  ^  <  «iii  .lfrt-tii\  Tuvli^r.  Wllhaiii 
Pairy.  Ri*  liar«i  CiitiilM-rUiiti.  Natbunai-l  I'liUrrw*!!  Ruliard 
Ili«>hrr  Mrpbrn  rbariHH  k.  R«*tt««fn«  aicainst  tin*  tlieory.  C«»m- 
lU  of  (f«Ml  firore,  but  do  not  make,  actions  to  be  right  or  wrung. 
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of  self-approval  and  self-reproach.— §  62.  (2)  Obligation.  Feeling 
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towards  a  person.— The  feeling  is  unique. — §  63.  Not  limited  to 
our  fellow-men.  Lifted  up  to  Gknl.- §  64.  Obligation  originally 
respects  the  claim  of  another.  The  external  symbolizes  and  sug- 
gests the  intemaL  Supposed  mystery  of  obligation.  Kant's  cate- 
gorical imperative.  Warburton's  saying.  Theory  of  this  treatise. 
Janet's  exposition. —§  65.  Theory  of  Thomas  Brown.  Hutcheson's 
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f  67.  Objections  to  our  theory.  (1)  The  proceases  required  eoppote 
Impoesiblc  mctn  of  rvHc*ctioD.  Reflection  necclml  to  jcftin,  but  not  to 
apply  thrm.  {'2)  Implies  that  tnorml  dintlnctiontt  sliouM  be  orislD- 
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fan  maMter.  (^0  K«*im>1%'i*ii  moral  into  fM>ltisb  n*lations.  Tbe  poaltloa 
of  a  juili^e  (li(Tt*ra  from  that  of  an  actor.  Voluntary  lM*nr  voir  nee, 
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(1)  rnnei-ensary,  and  therefore  un philosophical.  (3)  ConlradlcU 
tbe  testimony  of  consciousneM.  (.'{)  Kupera<lds  a  relation  that  It 
snpertlnous.  (4)  Cannot  ac<*ount  for  tbe  ethical  emotions.  (5)  Con- 
founds intuitional  Judi^inrnts  with  tlimw*  rapidly  formed.  (II)  Is 
self-eontrailictory.  (7)  Inra|«blr  of  coni«ist4*nt  application  In  prac- 
ti«-«.  (M)  I>fiea  violence  to  tb**  natural  dc^in)  for  well-being.  Lotxe's 
c*riti«i»m  on  Kant.  IVIierwfg's.  (!»)  IntnMluces  a  strife  between 
two  li'gitimate  impul44Hi.  II.  The  throry  of  moral  sense.  Anal- 
ogous to  a*sthetl«*  B4*nHibllity.  I><-fcrtfl  of  this  theory.  III.  Tba 
theory  of  the  practical  reason.  Hi*vrr«*nce  before  the  law  la 
a  srnslbility.  —§  mi.  Tli«*  throry  of  ISUbop  Hutler.  Bntlrr  gives  no 
analysis  of  the  moral  fa«-ulty.  I>ffM*tivp  statement  of  the  principle 
of  reflt«irtif»n.  Following  nature  aixonling  to  Butler.  Fslls  to  do 
justice  to  flnal  cause.  I>oes  not  explain  the  eihlcml  emoUona. 
Junes  Martlneaii's  criticism  of  Ilutler. 
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f  70.  Hitherto  we  havi*  Imrn  conccmM  with  th«*  fvvlings  anil  pur- 
pcMM'S.  Morality  rannot  Im*  limlt«H|  to  thi*  lnl«*iitlons.  Th«»  artlons 
j  aliwi  imiHiftttnt.  —  I  71.  R«*ason«  why  tbry  are  im|M>rtant.  (1)  They 
exrrute  tbe  pur|Kises.  {'J)  Thry  niantfrMt  them.  (.'<)  Make  then 
more  energrtir.  <4)  (*onAnn  thrm  InUi  haMta.  —  §  73.  Rulrs  for  tho 
feelings  iiM-lude  rulrs  for  the  acttona.  Crrtaln  aitions  are  Inrarta- 
Illy  right.  Many  actions  are  obligat«iry  only  in  the  majorliy  of 
raiw-s.  K«rrpti<tnal  cas«^  whl<-b  Jii«tify  thrmsrlvrs.  —  |  73.  Moral 
signiAranrr  of  action*  rsrire  with  manners.  M«xlrs  or  mannefa 
vary.  M«*rallty  of  the  Chinese.  —  §  74.  Mcimetimra  ex4^iiCl«>ns  aro 
fre<ioent.  Maxims  of  pniilrnrr.  I^nvate  and  individual  co«les.  ^ 
f  75.  Objection  stat^nl  and  answerrd.  Important  advantages  from 
this  arrangrmrnt.  Mrn  rr«ponslble  for  tbrlr  judgmenta  as  truly  as 
ftir  tt.t  ir  ("(inihirt  —  |  T<>.  The  ctmimamling  duties  of  life  Silmlt  of 
rare  rxcrfHions.  —  §  77^  The  rn<l  justlUca  tbe  meana.  —  f  711.  TIm 
cmlrulaijon  of  oonaaqueooc*.  Every  parson  morn  or  Uas  Inflaeneod 
bj  tlie  cummmnHy.    Tne  BsUtloa  of  and  Id  mmhs     DIflSsfoMo  W> 
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of  oKllKmtkNi  ftnd  the  withorit j  of  onr  fallows.  ^  96.  StMHlaitU  of 
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ing.  They  are  also  permanent.  The  seal  of  reformeia  to  ofMI 
•xoeMlve. 
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f  100.  Tbe  priMluct  of  society.  The  term  social  io  its  import,  lla^ 
poses  a  llmitr^  and  siM^'lal  community. —  f  101.  Rests  nptm  an 
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Example  of  lawyrrs.  Of  |>liysiclans,  mrn-bants,  thieves,  and  gii 
biers.  Anting  gentlemen.  —  §  103.  iKies  not  respect  the  mutlreiL 
(*ooditions  and  privilrgi'K.  Often  applied  to  the  feellaip  aa4 
purposes. —  §  103.  Its  dff«i*ts.  It4'spe«*ts  a  part  of  maa*s  natare. 
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f  inft.  The  unbjert  has  been  anticipated.  Often  used  for  the  entire 
moral  nsture.  The  reason  why.  Why  Improper.  Consrloasiieea 
c<»n*pirnnu«  In  tbr  moral  fiinrtionii.  —  |  int.  Consrlence  limited  to 
tbe  iiitrlln  t  and  urnBlMlity.  Whrn  employe*!  opcm  a  spetial  sob> 
|ert>msitrr.  —  i  l^i.  Applied  to  tb«*lr  products  also.  Imllvldual 
ami  pnbli«*  conscirnce.  \wr^^^%%,  \tr99»k^\%,  ami  '%m\mpkm%i,  —  f  ion. 
As  sn  intrllrftusl  |Miwrr.  How  far  lnfsllilil«*  and  fallible.  Certala, 
douMfiil.  Slid  \mt  illsiitig  —  \  lU*.  ConiM  ieni-e  as  seuniluliiy.  Etao> 
tlimsl  r\|ipnrrM-«-^  i>ii  drft«t(»n.  ~|  110.  (*an  lie  cultivated  and 
dr\r|<.|Mt|.  —  (  111.  (*sn  N- di*l«aA«H|  snd  darkenetl.  (*snmit  lie  d^ 
striiye«l.  lU'f«»rnir4l  uiidrr  disail vantages.  Its  lnde|ieiNleDce  and 
sit|irriti»i  y  -  {  ll'J.  Itii  Kiiprt  iiir  siitborlty.  ~f  113.  HhcHiltl  nia* 
si-trnrf*  slwsy*  tw  o)ir>i>«1?  Fii;iirBilv«'ly  rbararterirMl.  ~  f  Hi. 
May  It  r%rr  )«'  dlsobryrtir^l  11.1.  The  pfrrrrtetl  and  dUhoaeel 
rvinarlem-e.  Mrth'^iU  by  « blib  it  1*  mU|r«l.  — |  lift.  Possible  dl^ 
er^panry  t«>twern  the  real  ami  firtttioiis  ron«rlrnre.  —  f  117.  la  It 
ever  l«st  Dol  to  rcasoo,  and  when?    The  Intuitive  tart  of 
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scholastic,  but  popular. — §125.  Moral  distinctions  pertain  to  the 
intentions.  —  §  126.  As  expressing  the  character.  —  §  127.  Mani- 
fested in  actions. —  §128.  Not  originated  by  the  divine  command. 
— §  129.  Though  re-enforced  by  it.  —  §  130.  Appeal  to  love  of  happi- 
ness. Thoroughly  unselfish.  Ethical  and  personal  motives  capa- 
ble of  being  harmonized.  —  §  131.  Benevolence  comprehends  all 
duties  from  man  to  man.  —  §  132.  This  benevolence  eminently  pure 
and  disinterested.  Its  quality  specially  unselfish.  The  cross. — 
§133.  Duties  as  qualified  by  Christian  motives.  Christian  types 
of  benevolence.  Justice.  Kstimate  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
man.  Obligations  to  justice  and  veracity.  Christian  sense  of  honor.  ^ 
Christian  estimate  of  sexual  purity.  ~  §  134.  External  actions  of 
the  greatest  and  least  consequence.  Requisitions  uncompromising. 
The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment.  Example.  Rules  which 
respect  the  purposes  uniform  and  exacting.— §  135.  Christian  eth- 
ics provides  for  progn^ess.  Involves  progressive  enlightenment. 
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TAUT  II.— THE   PRACTICE  OF  DUTY,  OB  ETHICS. 


CIIAITEIl  L 


IxTBomrrroBT  :  CLAs««irirATiox  or  IHtiks 


f  147.  rrrrious  in«iuirt«^,  ami  thrlr  rrsulu.  rn*par«*  for  other  lnrea> 
tigatiiins.  —  §  14M.  Rthics  rt'SfiiN-t  the  %'ohnitary  |Mir|Mi*ies.  8|»erlal 
rulfs  of  duty  rhangr  with  cln-unislanc*cs.  ludwllon  rrquiriHl  In 
every  ethical  4XMle.  ludth'tion  iiu'liMlcs  tai-t.  —  §  149.  Matrrlals 
oli)r<th*e  and  sub)e«'iive.  K&amplf .  —  §  IflU.  Olijectlon  to  uiiliij*.ihe 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCK 


INTRODUCTORY. 

S  1.  Moral  Science  is  the  science  of  duty;  i.e.,  the  science 
which  defines,  regulates,  and  enforces  duty.  This  Homisciemoe 
definition  is  preliminary  and  inadequate,  as  every  deflaed.  Deft- 
definition  must  be  which  is  given  at  the  beginning  loMmiWd^ 
of  a  treatise.  A  satisfactory  and  adequate  defini-  *"p«>^««*- 
tion  of  any  science  can  only  be  attained  by  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  treats.  For  this 
reason  it  should  be  looked  for  at  the  end,  rather  than  at  the 
beginning,  of  our  inquiries.  The  definition  with  which  we  begin 
18  seldom  that  which  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject requires  and  justifies.  ^^  As  much,  therefore,  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  definition  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
subject,  is  that  it  should  define  the  scope  of  our  inquiries."  — 
J.  Stuart  Mill:  Logic,  Introductory,  §  1. 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Moral  Sciences,  are  not  infrequently 

used  in  a  wider  sense  as  synonymous  with  psychi-  Popviar  «m 

cal  or  speculative  science  or  sciences,  for  the  reason  •'  ***•  *•"■• 

that  these  are  referred  to  or  assumed  in  Moral  Science  proper 

aa  furnishing  the  facts,  principles,  or  methods,  one  or  all,  on 

which  Moral  Science  rests,  or  which  it  presupposes.    This 
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hT*f:k»\*'T   an<f    nore   general  use  of   the  teim  »«  bowerer,  not 
liiiflv  to  riii^IfAiI  any  «*x<v(it  suf^rfinAl  thinkers. 

A«*  a  «•  it-n*-*'.  Moral  S«'ifiu\f  pn>p(>*4»»  to  pive  the  maltii  of 
f*an'ful  <»}rMTV3tiofi<.  •iuf'tile  an«l  exhau«*tive  analvMfi,  demr  and 

m 

ttfni\tU'U-  tU'Ciuiiutw^.  vrritii^l  tii<lurtioim.  liipcal  iteductioos,  in 

th<*  form  of  a  ('«m->t<»U'iit.  artiftilateil,  &n<l  (lnii»htil  nvslem. 

The  M'i«*ritifi<-  kno«iItil;;<*  of  duty  at  whirh  we  aim,  abo  sup- 

|HiM-<4  that  there  in  a  ^KfalK*«l  pt>i>ular  knowh^l^ 

0       whlHi  lA  already  |i«»M«*3i(Uil  and    nuule  aeoore  (of. 


>■*'  TV  //loiKiii  tnuUfH.  $4*V>).     Duty  fa  a  aobjeci* 

niattiT  wliirh  all  nieu  a^'kiiowledge  ami  hdfave  in, 
and  of  whirh  all  men  think  nnore  or  It*M.  All  men  adopt 
prinf*i|il«-^  of  duty  whirh  an>  HMire  or  Uim  comH't  ami  compre* 
Iwii**!*.*.  All  iiivn  a<*<i*pt  ruh-s  of  duty  for  themwelvea  and 
othfp«  whii-li  ar**  riHin*  or  Uha  Hatinfying  ami  aai'nNl.  The 
tniti«iitioii  fn»tii  (tiniiiHHi  to  M'ieiitiOc  knowliHlnre  may  lie  leaa 
ahnipt  ill  thi^  than  in  many  other  ciiM-n :  Init  it  d<N*s  not  folloWt 
for  thi<4  n*:iv»ii.  that  it  in  IfM  deNirahle  to  eflrt*i*t  it.  It  may  be 
evrn  mon*  itiqiortant,  U*4\*uim*  «>f  the  greater  liahility  of  men  to 
eari'lesii  thinking  and  invi*Htigati«m  in  tlie  treatment  of  tbeoiea 
with  whirh  th«*y  imagine  them«M*lv(*ii  to  be  familiar. 

Kvery  4r-ifn<v  \%  alMi  ea|Kililc  of   N'ing  applied  aa  an  ait  lo 

khm%  •rti.  '^*""'  ***"'*  *'^  a'^tivity  for  which  it  fumiahea  tba 
rsi  i^ua-  ruli'i.  Thin  Ln  cvmHpi«'uoujily  true  of  logic  and 
n-^th«ti<-^.  whirh,  hy  means  of  acientlfle  aDalyaea« 
devi«4*  an' I  jii'«tiry  prai-tif^al  ruU*M  for  the  dinK-tion  of  our  think* 
int£  and  r«M4«»iiiii;£.  and  thi*  exen'iae  ami  improvement  of  our 
M'n«M*  of  thi'  U'autifiil  and  nuhlime.  In  a  cvrtain  aeoae*  both 
hr/ir  iind  rt**ithi'tifH  pr«*H4'nt  rnleji  for  right  comluct ;  but 
14  prt*'«'nnnfiitl%  true  of  .Moral  Scieniv,  iuasmueh  aa  it  aaat 
the  I  out  ml  «if  t-ii-ry  deM-ripiion  of  human  at*tivity«  so  far  aa  it 
<-an  lir  iiiifihiii-'l  !•%  th«*  human  will  umler  tbt*  influence  of  tba 
hi;:ht-*it  tiioti\r^.  Till*  r«nulUi  of  ita  si'ientifle  knowle«lge  caa 
U*  {ippli'd  to  tilt-  ilirertiftu  of  human  (*«»ndiict  and  the  improva> 
mint  of  human  f-hararter,  to  tlie  w4*lMieing  of  tbe  iadividiial 
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and  the  community,  in  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
circumstances.  Moral  Science,  as  a  system  of  well-grounded 
rules  of  human  character  and  conduct,  is  justly  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  important  of  studies,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
questions  of  duty  present  themselves  to  all  men,  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  consequences  of  correctly  answering  these 
questions  are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 

§  2.    Duty  is  the  subject-matter  of   Moral   Science.     But 
what  is  duty?    We  reply  in  general,  and  provision-  «... 
ally,  Duty  in  the  concrete  is  an  action,  or  collection 
of  actions,  which  ought  to  be  done :  in  the  abstract,  it  is  the 
quality  or  relation  which  is  common  to  and  distinguishes  such 
actions. 

We  do  not  undertake  at  present  to  enumerate  or  designate 
these  actions.  We  give  no  definition  or  theory  of  the  quality 
which  belongs  to  them.  We  do  not  assert  that  this  is  the  only 
relation  or  property  which  belongs  to  the  acts  in  question : 
we  simply  recognize  it  as  the  one  quality,  among  others,  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  "duty"  in  every  action  which  is 
owed  or  due,  and  which  may  be  claimed  or  enforced. 

The  term  "  action,"  as  used  in  the  foregoing  definition,  is 
obviously  not  limited  to  corporeal  or  external  actions,  g^  ^^  ^^ 
as  a  word  or  blow,  or  even  a  gesture  or  look,  nor  which  Mtioa 
indeed  to  any  bodily  movement  or  effect  whatever, 
independently  of  the  intentions ;  but  it  also  includes  the  inner 
activities,  as  a  wish,  or  desire,  or  purpose,  whether  these  are, 
or  are  not,  made  manifest  by  word  or  deed. 

Nor  is  the  term,  when  thus  applied,  limited  to  single  and 
transient  states.     It  may  also  be  applied  to  those  i,^i„j„ti|j 
continued  or  permanently  active  conditions  of  the  ehamfter 
man  which  we  call  his  character ^  his  disposition^  and 
Iiabits^  so  far  as  these  admit  the  relation  of  moral  obligation 
or  moral  quality.     In  Moral  Science  psychical   activities  and 
states  are  esteeme<l  of  no  less  consequence  than  any  other,  if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  constitute  its  proper  sphere. 
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Moral  Science  treaU  of  actions  as  tlioy  <nighi  to  be^  not  of 
■•raifiriraM  plK»nom«»na  or  arts  as  tlioy  are:  it  is  therefore  a 
baMirar««r  science  of  (he  ideal  iia  truly  as  of  the  actual.  It  is 
iniiyui«r  ^T\w^  it  founds  its  (conclusions,  in  res|>ect  to  what 
Ik*  aetttU.  oujijht  to  U»,  u|)ou  its  (Iis(*overies  pf  what  actually  is. 
It  founds  its  ideal  rules,  and  proinmes  its  ideal  aims,  opon  a 
solid  t>:iHiA  of  fact.  It  is  not  in  the  least  romantic,  tnit  severe 
and  <Titit*uI.  It  inquires  what  a  moral  a^ent  is,  in  his  const itu- 
tion.  ill  onler  to  <Ii*t4*rrnine  how  he  ou^ht  to  chooHe  and  feel  and 
act :  hut  the  <*on(*hiHions  which  it  derives  from  these  obarrva- 
tiouH  of  f:irt  are  conclusions  n*M|K^*tin<;  whut  ought  to  be,  not 
what  actually  cn'cupi.  Ilemce,  though  ideal  in  ita  aims  and 
rulcH.  it  in  fotindnl  on  fact  and  o)»»u*r\'ation.  It  investigates  the 
mtiral  constitution  of  m:in,  and,  so  far,  is  an  inductive  sck*iire. 
Like  otht*r  iinluctive  HciciMvH,  it  intcrprctM  man's  (*a|Nicitiea  in 
the  li^lit  of  those  intuitions  which  arc  essential  to  actentiflo 
knowliNlgc,  finding  in  facts  and  intuitions  its  principles  and 
ru!t*M.  Within  this  splicn*  it  is  strictly  and  si^verely  an  inductive 
8(*ience.  So  far  as  it  dcriv<*s  (*oncliiHions  from  these  presumed 
data  a<«  to  what  man  ou^ht  to  \w  and  to  do,  ho  far  it  is  an  ideal* 
a  pur«*  «ir  hy|*othctiraI  Hi-icni-c,  and  is  akin  to  formal  logic  and 
the  purr  iiKithcinatii'M.  No  far.  however,  as  it  ailjusts  its  rules 
of  cxti'inal  miiduct  to  the  Icmmmih  of  exiN*rien(v,  so  far  is  it 
aHili.iti*il  with  th»-  fi/i/*/4'W  imifht'matirA  in  ac*«*<immodating  its 
ideal  lutf^  ti>  the  UiiMlifyin;;  iiilhieii4*e  of  (»ther  fon*<*s  and  laws. 

i  /i.   Mh*iiM   it   In*  aHk«-<l  Oil  what   gn Minds  we  aJisuim*  that 

«r««M«   f«r  *^^^^'    ***  "  '■•*alily.  or  that  the  (*on<*epiiun  of  mural 

MUiiat  oMi'^atitiii  ii«  ii«»t  a  fl(*tion.  wi*  n'ply,  — 
rMiiiy.  •ffti        **^    I>uty  is  univers.tlly  lM-lieve«|  to  lie  a  reality. 

k««i  ««rtky  'I'lie  pre«i>n«v  i»(  this  relation  Up  all  men,  and  their 

••r  ftl«4y. 

a«M-nt  t<i  itH  aiitlM»iity  in  twime  form,  are  raivly 
tleiiii-<1.  All  iiM'ii  a«-kiiii«l«-t|;«r.  with  ran*  ex<*t*pti(ms,  tluil 
thrv  itvif  1-i-rt.un  dntii-^  to  e«rtain  t>f  their  feHow-meu.  All 
ini*n   iii^iot.    Mttlioiit   nil  «*\<vptiou,   thai  their  feliuw-meu 

•••itlii*  •llltli'**  ti>  tht'IIIM*l\«'S. 
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(2)  The  conception  of  duty  is  not  only  nniversally  and 
tenaciously  held,  but  it  is  esteemed  of  the  highest  rank  and 
supreme  importance.  It  arouses  the  strongest  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  exacts  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  It  awakens  the 
most  moving  hopes  and  fears.  It  has  played  the  most  con- 
spicuous rdU  in  human  history.  Literature  and  art  acknowl- 
edge its  presence  and  agency  as  one  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  their  attractiveness  and  their  power.  Moral  grandeur  and 
moral  beauty  are  confessed  to  be  the  most  elevating  and  attrac- 
tive forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  For  all  these  reasons,  it 
deserves  to  be  carefully  examined,  to  be  exactly  defined,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  and  verified. 

(S)  Even  if  the  conception  of  duty  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
real, while  yet  it  is  so  universally  received  and  confided  in,  it 
is  the  more  important  that  it  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  in 
order  that  its  groundlessness  may  be  satisfactorily  exposed,  and 
the  speculative  and  practical  errors  which  have  been  caused  by 
faith  in  its  truth  and  sacredness  may  be  effectually  dispelled 
and  shunned. 

§  4.  We  assume  that  duty  is  a  reality,  and  is  worthy  of  scien- 
tific examination.    Following  the  analytic  method^ 
we  find  that  the  following  inquiries  and  methods  of  Metiioii  girei 
investigation  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  our  **•  <>*^»*«»« 
thoughts,  giving  the  several  forms  or  subdivisions  Scieice.    (i) 

of  Moral  Science.  dillifled' 

(1)  A  single  act  is  to  be  performed  or  avoided;  ruiet»rprae- 
as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  a  parent,  a  friend, 
or  a  benefactor.  We  are  taught,  or  we  believe,  that  we  ought 
to  do  or  avoid  such  an  act  because  it  is,  or  is  not,  one  of  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  a  parent,  a  friend,  or  a  benefactor,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  our  country  or  a  suffering  fellow-man.  Such 
instruction  or  enforcement  assumes  that  it  is  conceded  that  we 
ought  to  perform  cei-tain  duties  to  these  several  classes  of  per- 
sons, and  that  these  duties  may  be  defined  or  determined.  But 
we  may  never  have  inquired  why  these  classes  of  duties  are 
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morally  binding.  We  may  have  aimply  been  taoght,  by  Iboae  in 
wboae  wisdom  we  confide,  that  all  these  classes  of  duties  are 
obltftatory,  and  yet  have  never  reflected  on  the  facts  or  reasons 
by  which  they  are  enforced.  The  propositions  given  in  answer 
seem  to  require  no  proof,  they  seem  to  be  self-evident  per^ 
haps«  or  they  have  been  accepted  from  childhood  as  troe  and 
binding.  We  may  assent  to  them  on  the  authority  of  persons 
older  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  or  as  the  commands  of  the 
Supreme.  It  is  enough  that  we  accept  the  truth  that  we  owe 
certain  duties  to  parents,  lienefactors,  or  friends,  or  to  God, 
and  that  the  act  in  question  comes  umler  the  rule. 

The  arrangement  of  duties  after  such  a  method,  upon  a  basis 
of  simple  authority,  is  the  first  step  towards  their  scientific 
classification  and  enforcement.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
properly  enough  be  called  **  the  Ethical,"  and  its  product 
•*  Ethics." 

The  term  **  Ethics*'  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  Horal 
Science.  As  its  etymology  indicates,  it  was  originally  applied 
to  mannem.  The  epithet  '*  Moral  "  is  similarly  derived,  in- 
dee«l ;  liut  the  phrases  **  Moral  Science,"  ''  Moral  I^Uosophy," 
have  a(^|uired  a  somewhat  profounder  signification.  It  Is  also 
true  that  Etht(*s  is  sometimes,  in  g(KMl  English  osage,  distin* 
guisbetl  as  theoretical  and  pnu-tical ;  liut  this  usage  is  not  fre- 
quent. The  term  **  Ethics"  nH»re  commonly  suggests  what 
niny  lie  eall<*<l  firrnn^eil  or  clasnifitNl  nilt»s  of  conduct  or  lie- 
hsviivr.  ns  ^iven  f«>r  pnirtiral  convenience,  exclusive  of  any 
H'feren*  e  to  fundnuientnl  prinriples  or  sci4*ntiflc  grounds. 

I'niler  Ethi(*ii  ('sHniHtry  apfiears  as  a  s|iecial  branch  of  the 
».!..—  •  iM'ieniv  of  fffiiduet :  i.e..  as  a  svstem  of  rules  for 

HbSm  faM-  tin*  derinion  of  what  an*  mllcnl  cases  of  conscience, 
under  wliat  is  raJliHl  a  i^mfiiet  of  duties,  or  a  case 
of  |>eq>]esity  or  dfuibt  in  whirh  it  ii  not  clear  what  our  duty 
in :  inon*  fn*«|ii(*ntly  iin<l<*r  an  A|i|>nn*nt  im^omiMitibillty  be- 
lw«fii  iltilirH  of  **ur  rhi'^H  iiti(|  iliitii*^  of  another,  as  lietwren 
(luti**^  to   f.'imilv  rel.it i\«*4  ttn«l   U*ni*rn('toni,  or  dutitHi  to  our- 
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selves  and  duties  to  oar  fellow-men,  or  duties  to  our  country 
and  duties  to  God. 

(2)  The  scientific  thinker  is  not  likely  to  be  content  with 
the  ethical  classification  or  explanation  of  duties.    ,^^  ^     , 

(2)  Jlonu 

He  rises  to  more  comprehensive,  or  penetrates  to  Scieace 
more  profound,  inquiries;  e.g..  Why  do  we  owe  ''^'•■'' 
the  duties  specified,  or  any  duties,  to  parents,  friends,  or  bene- 
factors? What  characteristic  is  there,  which  is  common  to 
these  classes  of  actions,  which  makes  them  sacred  and  obliga- 
tory ?  How  is  this  common  characteristic  defined  and  enforced  ? 
What  are  the  fundamental  principles  in  respect  to  human  action 
from  which  all  special  and  subordinate  rules  are  derived? 
Inquiries  like  these  introduce  us  to  Moral  Science  proper,  or  the 
scientific  treatment  of  duty. 

Moral  Science  i^ain  admits  a  twofold  division,  —  into  the 
ps^jchological  and  the  philosophical.  The  one  distinguishes  and 
defines  the  psychical  capacities  which  are  the  foundation  of 
moral  activity  and  the  moral  relations :  the  other  defines  and 
arranges  the  conceptions,  and  justifies  and  adjusts  the  prin- 
ciples, which  are  required  for  the  conclusions  and  laws  of 
Moral  Science. 

Of  these,  the  psychological  method  is  first  in  time.     That  a 
knowledge  of  psychical  phenomena  and  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  man  is  essential   to  the  scientific  payrhoiofj 
knowledge  of  duty,  is  obvious.     Moral  activities  •'*•»•■•»> 

^  '^  powers. 

can  be  performed  and  moral  responsibilities  acknowl- 
edged only  by  moral  persons.  Not  actions  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  judged  to  be  moral,  but  those  only  which  are  wrought 
by  a  person  who  by  his  constitution  is  competent  to  perform 
them,  and  whose  circumstances  qualify  him  to  originate  them. 
But  who  is  a  moral  person  ?  What  are  the  endowments  which 
are  essential  to  moral  activity,  and  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  are  the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility  ?  To  ascertain 
these  facts  of  human  nature,  to  distinguish  them  carefully,  to 
trace  their  history  and  origination,  to  show  their  mutual  rela- 
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lions  And  their  pimce  in  what  we  mmj  esU  the  nofsl  czperl- 

enofii  of  nmn,  are  the  necessary  prereqatsites  to  Moral  Science. 

Siicli  an  o)«i*r\-ation  of  phenomena  or  facta  is  the  essential 

chmnological  condition  to  any  scientific  knowledge  of  moral* 

ity.     It  is  equally  indis|>en8able  to  the  intelligent  ap|)lication 

of  ttie  principles  and  rules  of  science  to  the  needs  of  individ* 

uals  an<l  communities,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  oo  the  other,  to 

the  definition  and  Justification  of  the  general  rules  of  practice. 

In  |K>int  of  fact*  tlie  analysis  of  the  moral  faculties  or  endow* 

nients  of  man   has   uniformly  bec*n   acknowledged  to  he  aa 

esscntinl  element  or  condition  of  Moral  Science.    The  discos- 

sionH  in  this  si*ieuce  are  %'ery  lar)Ci»ly  discussions  of  the  actual 

ofNTations  of   the   human  soul,  when  required  to  settle  OEKwal 

questiouH,  or  (N*(*upinl  with  the  f(*elings  and   purposes  which 

atten<l  the  iKTfortnani*e  or  the  violation  of  duty. 

(:t)  rrominrnt  among  these  psychological  Inquiries  are  those 

^   .     .        which  relate  to  the  nature  and  the  theory  of  con- 
es)  latsltM  «^ 

Aiw«ri*r  twit^ttre:  e.g..  What  is  its  n*lation  to  the  other  cb* 
••^••■^  fh>wnK*nU  of  man  ?  Is  it  a  faculty  by  itself,  or  only 
the  niiivcrAulIy  r«*c«>gnizc<l  human  |H>rsonality  when  a|>|>lied  la 
a  M|MM'i:il  form  and  to  a  H|MHMal  hu I >ject- matter?  Whence,  and 
what,  and  how  cxt«*nHive,  is  itn  autii4>rity?  Can  it  lie  educated? 
Can  it  \n'  imi»roviNl?  Can  it  \w  d4*Htniy«Hl?  What  place  iloes  it 
liold  in  n*^iK*(*t  to  cujttom.  tnulition,  to  pn*vai1ing  opinion,  to  ctvil 
h*)eiHlation.  or  to  a  Aiip|KM«>d  or  actual  su|H*matural  revelation? 
Tli«*M*,  nn*!  oth«*r  (pjrHtions  in  re<i|>ei*t  to  the  conscieDce,  sn* 
chii'fly  ( I  urn  t  ion  A  of  fact.  and.  a^  fiu<*h,  quentions  of  psychohig}'. 
( I )   lint  Moral  S<*ifn<*«'  docH  not  rrttt  on  |MyclM>l(^  alone  :  it 

alM>  i«iip|M>H«*H  and  lMM^>mi*H  a  phil«MMjphy.  To  science 
•cy  rvriM  **^  *''*>'  kin«i.  (-iTtaiii  axiomM  or  fundamental  pnn- 
mua^ii.     riph-««  nn*  niMCHHurv  pn'n*<|uiHiti*a.     Whether  these 

piin<i|iI«-4  an*  ori;:tn:ii  and  fM'lf-€'viiU*nt,  or  whether 
tlkfv  :it«*  <l«-ii\td  fmiii  f.\|H'iirn«-«*.  n'aM*nin;;.  or  awMiciatioa, 
th«-\  iiiiut  U*  :i-^iiiniil  ami  akM'ttiil  m  opUt  to  anv  si*ientific 
d<*<lu«  tiou  t»r  4iifiin  i-itM  iit.     Thi*«  in  «'n|M*«-iiilly  tnit*  <»f  any  st-ien* 
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tific  knowledge  of  man,  and  pre-eminently  of  his  moral  consti- 
tution, for  the  reason  that  any  thorough  or  critical  study  of  the 
moral  processes  and  moral  judgments  cames  us  back  to  those 
conceptions  and  truths  which  are  fundamental  to  all  knowledge^ 
and  pre-eminently  to  all  philosophy.  It  forces  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  so-called  moral  axioms  and  intuitions  stand  by 
themselves,  as  an  independent  group,  co-ordinate  with  those 
of  the  pure  intellect,  or  whether  they  aie  resolved  into  those 
intuitions  which  are  common  to  all  the  scientific  judgments,  and 
are  fundamental  to  every  form  of  science. 

The  relation  of  Moral  Science  to  psychology  and  philosophy 
has  always  been  most  intimate.  The  history  of  every  period 
of  human  activity  attests  the  fact  that  the  psychology  and 
metaphysics  of  individuals  and  generations  of  men  have,  in 
fact,  modified  and  determined  their  views  of  Moral  Science. 
The  Ethics  have  followed  the  philosophy  and  psychology  by  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  more  or  less  rapidly  at 
different  times,  but  invariably  with  a  logical  and  inevitable 
sequence.  A  materialistic  or  atheistic  or  agnostic  philosophy 
must  inevitably  result  in  a  superficial  or  inconsistent  ethical 
system,  and  either  weaken  or  mislead  the  sensibilities  and  judg- 
ments of  duty  in  respect  to  the  Family,  the  State,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

§  5.  Reversing  the  order  of  our  inquiries,  we  give  the  results 
of  our  analysis  in  the  following  synthetic  statement  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  Moral  Science. 

(1)  We  begin  with  Moral  Science  proper,  or  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  unquestioned  facts,  and  the  fundamen- 

Sxmtketle 

tal  conceptions  and  principles,  which  are  involved  in  netkod 
the  moral  relations  and  phenomena.     Such  a  treat-  *•»•■»•■  *^ 

^  order,  aad 

ment  necessarily  involves  a  correct  Metaphysical  or  vUm  «■    (i) 
Si)eeulative   theory  of    those   relations   which    are  p™,     *^ 
essential  to  every  form  of  science,  including  those  taciodiaff 
relations  which  man  and  the  universe  hold  to  the 
Self-existent  and  the  Infinite. 
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Such  a  science  uIho  presupposes  and  reqaires  a  correct  and 
coinprdicusive  rsy<*holo(!y  of  those  |X)wers  of  man  whk*b  are 
coii(i*rn<*<I  in  his  moral  activities  and  exi)criences.  It  also,  lira 
nccc'ssary  corolhiry,  gives  us  a  correct  tlii^ory  of  tlic  Conacieoce, 
with  the  2ippn>priate  pra<-tical  directions  in  res|^ect  to  its  educm- 
tioii,  authority,  ami  guidance. 

(2)  Moral  Science  naturally  and  necessarily  tiecomes  Ethics 
(t)  Pr«rM4s  ^^  MHn\  as  from  these  pHncipU*s  aud  fac*ts  it  derives 
f  ctkin.  thosi»  s|H*cial  and  se<'ondary  principles  ami  axioaa 
of  duty,  which,  when  appliiHl,  U*come  the  rules  or  directiooa 
whicli  an*  rtK|uin*<l  for  the  n*gulation  of  human  conduct.  A 
system  of  rules  of  liuman  (*oiiduct,  when  founde<l  on  well- 
gr(>un<le<l  n*aHonH,  gives  uh  Kthict*,  which  pmminently  recog- 
nizcM  the  Icailiti;^  relations  of  man  as  an  individual  and  aocial 
U'in;;.  an  i»crinanciitly  cfMuuM'tnl  hv  (Ixeil  ccmditicms  with  nature 
and  uith  (iod,  and  an  (-onnnpicntly  capalite  of  cultures  acieoce* 
and  religion. 

{'^)  Kthics  imprh*H  a  Mti«'nrr  of  human  RighU^  so  far  as  duties 
to  In*  iH*rforim*<l  reciuin*  (*<'rtain  itermanent  and  well- 

(S*  lBrl«4M  '  .  .         '  \ 

Mi4  4»«ri«^    MM'uriMl  (^mditiouM  of  human  activity  ainl  progu'sa ; 
ih»4m%r\m*     which  man  in  not  onlv  iH*rmitt4*«l.  Init  morailv  re- 
<|iiinHl  under  (vrtain  limitatifiUH,  to  assert,  antl  m^ 
(*un*  to  hiriHrlf. 


(I)   InaMiiuK'h  art  diiticn  fM>«*m  t>ft«'h  to  <*(»nflict,  aod  to 

inciHiiiiatililc  claimH.  Ca-Huintrv  aritM*s,  or  tlie  itrienee 
of  r«»iitli(tiii^  duticH.  which  furnishes  the  prineipU** 
and  ruli-4  Ky  «)ii<-h  thf44*  a|»paM'nt  coiitlii-tM  may  U*  a«ljuiit4*<l. 

(*'*)    lu;uiiinirh.  aUi».  ni  tli«*  dutirs  of  men  an*  illustmttHl  \%y 
.    ^ th«*  «*v:iiiiith*4t.  and  ciif«irce<l  hv  the  motiv(*s,  or  in- 


•ifwikri*.      ruliati-^l  in  till"  |-rrc<'ptM,  of  Christianity,  we  have 

'MicM*  tM|»ii-^  <*<im|i«hi  n«l  the  <i<V4*ral  di\tH|ons  into  which 
Mtii.tl  ^4  K-tii  (*  ni:i\  U*  d«  \>'1m|ni|.  :ii]«l  nnd«r  whi<  h  it  mav  U* 
iu'|i.ii.ii*  i\  tii-utcil.  at-ioidih;;  t<»  tin*  intli\idu:d  tni«ti*ii  and 
m«'tlit»*l  lif  till-  Miiiii.      it  !•«  Htitliri«-nl  for  our  d«*fii^n  to  divide 
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our  treatise  into  Moral  Science  as  a  theory,  apd  as  a  gaide  for 
conduct,  or,  briefly,  into  Moral  Science  and  Ethics. 

§  6.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  this  study  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations :  — 

(1)  Duty  is  a  legitimate  and  worthy  object  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. Truths  of  duty  constantly  present  them-  «|,  ^^  i^. 
selves  for  man's  assent  and  faith.  The  precepts  poruat.  (i) 
of  duty  perpetually  require  his  obedience  or  sacri-  .i JJt"  Sjiti- 
fiee.  Motives  of  duty  never  cease  to  inspire  his  ■•*•• 
love  and  devotion.  Questions  of  duty  every  day  task  his  under- 
standing, or  distract  his  conscience. 

Duty,  moreover,  is  esteemed  by  most  men  to  be  of  the  high- 
est  consequence.  It  excites  the  warmest  emotions  of  hope  or 
fear,  of  love  or  hate,  of  self-complacence  or  remorse.  It  exacts 
the  most  costly  sacrifices  of  wealth,  of  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  and  of  life  itself.  So  far  as  duty  is  capable  of  scientific 
analysis  and  justification,  in  order  that  our  doubts  may  be 
resolved,  our  inquiries  answered,  our  zeal  rekindled,  or  our 
actions  guided,  it  deserves  to  be  investigated  with  a  thorough 
and  patient  scientific  spirit. 

(2)  The  science  of  duty  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for 
professional  and  public  life.     The  principles  and 

rules  of  duty  are  fertile  and  never-failing  themes  cfaUfforfr»- 
for  discussion  by  educated  men.  They  will  never  '•«J®«»i*«* 
cease  to  be  enforced  upon  the  attention  of  men  in 
public  life  by  their  fellows  and  by  public  men  upon  their  gen- 
eration. Every  man  whom  we  shall  meet  in  life  will  have  some 
claini  to  urge  or  some  demand  to  assert.  Every  social  organ- 
ization, from  the  family  of  the  household  to  the  great  family 
of  mankind,  asserts  rights  which  can  only  be  responded  to  by 
some  duty  acknowledged  or  disowned.  Every  community  and 
association  has  its  code  of  duty,  and  its  tribunal  at  which  its 
laws  are  enforced,  its  rewards  are  allotted^  or  its  penalties  are 
exacted.  Every  form  of  civil  government  supposes  manifold 
duties  to  .be  owed  jmd  confessed  lay  its  .citizens.    Ev^  those 
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moveiMots  which  seem  to  he  aDti-socialf  and  dettroctiTe  of 
social  onler,  are  aroused  by  appeals  to  some  sense  of  doty  or 
some  claim  of  right.  They  more  commonly  profess  to  be  pre- 
eminently ethical  in  their  reasonings  and  appeals.  Combina- 
tions, strikes,  seditions,  and  re^-olations  are  usually  aroused  by 
some  real  or  imagined  violation  of  rights.  They  are  kindled 
by  some  professed  call  of  duty,  or  are  Justified  by  some  actual 
or  fancied  wrong.  Judicial  trilMinals  .of  every  grade  are  con- 
stantly trying  questions  which  concern  the  rights  and  the  conse- 
quent duties  of  men.  The  argument  of  every  lawyer,  the  dHUge 
of  every  Judge,  the  verdict  of  every  Jury,  the  sentence  of  every 
culprit,  supposes  some  principle  in  Moral  Science  either  ssstrttd 
or  derived,  some  rule  of  Ethics  that  is  obeyed  or  disbooored« 
some  senBibility  to  right  or  wrong  that  is  followed  or  offendcd« 
some  otiligation  that  in  acknowledged  or  violated. 

Every  educated  man  who  assumes  the  function  of  teaching 
iftn  •4*'  ^^  leading  his  fellow-men  finds  that  one  of  bis 
ttto4  mm  principal  functions  is  to  discuss  and  enforce  propo- 
tmtitM  wt  sitions  of  duty.  Clergymen,  Jurists,  publicists^ 
^*^*  political  leaders,  teachers,  writers,  and  Joamalbts 

are,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  expounders  of  If  oral  Science. 
It  is  true,  they  may  seem  to  themselves  and  to  others  lo  have  no 
faith  in  duty.  They  may  think  themselves  successful  in  Cbeir 
doubts  and  denials  in  respect  to  its  reality ;  \mi  such  deniab 
and  quentionings  only  respect  certain  of  its  forms  and  relations, 
lliey  may  recluce  duty  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  derive  H 
from  a  very  ignoble  origin,  and  enforce  it  by  very  unworthy 
motives ;  but  no  man  in  public  life,  no  teacher  or  leader  of  men* 
would  ever  think  of  denying  every  form  of  duty,  or  cease  to  uss 
the  nomenclature  of  Ethics.  For  these  reasons  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  foomlations  and  precepts  of  duty  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  special  functions 
fif  HKMt  of  the  li'Silerm  of  society,  ami  masters  of  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow*men.  Every  such  person  holds  and  expoonds  a 
tint  or  a  faW.  a  profound  or  soperfidal,  tteory  of  morals. 
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(3)  The  study  of  Moral  Science  is  practically  useful.  Its 
natural  and  almost  necessary  tendency  is  to  lead 
men  to  tnmk  of  duty,  and  consequently  to  believe  leads  to  faith 
in  duty.  If  duty  is  the  solid  and  sacred  thing  **  ***^- 
which  it  claims  to  be,  then  it  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Not  only  will  it  endure  this,  but  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  solid  will  be  its  grounds,  and  the  more  binding 
its  claims.  It  is  true,  speculative  studies  have  their  exposures. 
Science  may  be  pursued  in  a  narrow  or  a  dishonest  spirit,  and 
seem  to  lead  to  superficial  and  dangerous  conclusions ;  but  the 
legitimate  ends  and  efforts  of  science  are  truth,  made  more  evi- 
dent to  tiie  inquirer  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  of  his  researches 
and  the  breadth  of  his  views.  The  worst  of  all  possible  scep- 
ticisms in  the  thinking  man  is  the  distrust  of  thorough  and  bold 
investigation.  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  duty  is  the  man 
who  dissuades  from  an  exhaustive  examination  of  its  grounds 
and  claims  in  the  light  of  scientific  insight  and  with  the  widest 
possible  range  of  inquiry.  No  man  is  so  faithless  to  duty  in 
fact,  whatever  his  intentions  may  be,  as  he  who  loses  faith  in 
its  capacity  to  meet  and  endure  the  severest  scrutiny  of  scien- 
tific thought. 

Moreover,  the  scientific  study  of  duty  roust  keep  pace  with 
the  attention  given  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  other  forms 
of  truth.  A  man  who  has  been  trained  to  scientific  habits  in 
any  department  of  thought,  or  upon  whatever  subject-matter, 
will  of  coui*se  apply  these  habits  in  all  his  thinking.  He  will 
require  that  every  conclusion  which  he  accepts  shall  have  been 
viewed  in  its  scientific  relations  —  more  or  less  profoundly. 
He  must  justify  to  his  refiective  and  matured  reason  every  truth 
and  fact  which  is  liable  to  be  called  in  question.  There  may 
be  facts  and  principles,  indeed,  which  he  does  not  need  thus  to 
examine  and  justify ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  facts  and  rules 
of  doty.  These  he  must  either  receive  or  deny,  he  must  either 
apply  or  neglect  them,  and  he  must  do  both  intelligently.  These 
truths  must  also  take  Uieir  place  before  bis  intellect,  by  the 
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skle  of  tboeo  other  facts  aocl  truths  which  his  scieotUle  thinking 
has  accepted.  If  he  fails  thus  to  coooect  them  with  his  high€*st 
and  most  careful  thinking,  he  cannot  give  them  the  assc*nt  of 
his  higliest  and  best  inteliigencef  nor  tlie  homage  of  his  most 
enlightened  confidence.  He  may  retain  his  faith  In  duty  and 
in  conscience,  hut  his  faith  will  by  no  means  lie  so  clear  anl 
satisfactory  as  had  it  been  Justified  to  and  by  hb  best  intel- 
lectual activities.  His  zeal  and  fen'or  for  tlie  right  will  lack 
ncr\-e  and  confidenc-e,  and  may  collapse  from  intellectual  weak- 
ness, or  evu|)orate  into  a  harmless  or  dangerous  fanaticism. 

(4)  Moral  Si-ience  is  also  often  needed  as  a  gnUe  lo  correct 
(4)  Pnrti*  answt*ni  to  practical  questions  of  duty.  It  b  often 
raiij  wrf«L  ^^\  mi^i  believed,  by  men  of  high  authority,  that 
floral  Scien(*e  is  of  little  or  no  practical  use  in  critical  or 
douUful  cir(*uniHtan(*<*s,  U*iug  oftener  a  hinderancc  than  a  help. 
An  lH>nt*st  int(*nti(>ii,  it  is  arguinl,  and  an  ingenuous  mim 
more  rlllrient  to  l«*a«l  men  to  a  wiiie  Judgment  than  the 
enlargc<l  act|uainlniitv  with  the  hiHtiiry  of  ethical  theories  or 
the  amti-st  examination  of  etlii(*al  princi|>les. 

We  conce<U*«  that,  so  far  as  the  intentions  and  aims  of  men 
EaMcUii  ""^  c«»n<vrne«l.  Moral  SrirntT  can  lie  of  no  spcdal 
•arrfiicy  M*r^'ice,  U*caus4>  all  men  are  or  may  be  anflldently 
•etmkmm*.  infiiriuetl  as  to  Ihi*  right  and  the  wrong  of  their  |Hir- 
poses  and  d«*i«in*M.  Hut  whi*n  a  qm*stion  is  raised  in  m|iect 
t<i  the  «*xt<Tii:iI  actions ;  wIm'u  m«'n  auk,  not  what  they  ahould 
dcttire  f>r  pur|HM«*.  hut  what  thry  ftlMMild  a<*tually  do.  —  then  tlie 
utUMMt  »ir»i|oiii  iH  ofti-n  rii|iiirvil  tihirh  Mural  Science  can  fur* 
uii»h.  Thin  »ii*<|i»iu  will  takr  IIm*  form  of  a  clear  statement  of 
s<»lid  and  w«*Il-<^iiiHid«'n-4l  fiiiiduiiirntal  princi|>les,  of  a  familiar 
ati|ii»iiitaiiiv  with  thr  n:itun*  of  man.  of  saga(*ioiis  iiNluctions 
fn>m  tilt*  t«*n<U*n«'\  uf  Xhv  actiiMm  which  we  are  to  du  «»r  avoid, 
ami  «»f  a  aiM-  fori*(']iAt  uf  tht*  fiiturt*.  gnMiinled  on  thi*  largest 
('XIH'firiKfit  Iff  thr  pa^t.  But  all  tln-se  are  the  results  of  the 
ti-miiiiii.:  and  kij«>«iliM^i*  which  Moral  Scii^nce  imparts. 

Siaodaitb  of  duly  are  iiae  standards  of  tima.     In  tiis  onli> 
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I  nary  exigencies  of  life,  when  no  special  exactness  is  required, 
the  kitchen  clock,  or  an  in]i)erfectly  adjusted  and  not  over- 
accurate  watch,  will  answer.  But  if  we  are  to  determine  the 
longitude,  and  need  to  know  it  within  a  fraction  of  a  mile,  in 
order  to  determine  in  which  direction  we  must  steer  if  we  would 
avoid  a  reef,  or  escape  a  promontory,  then  we  need  the  best- 
made  and  the  best-adjusted  chronometer  that  solid  science  can 
furnish,  or  instructed  art  can  employ.^ 

(5)  Moral  Science  is  not  superfluous,  but  is  the  more  neces- 
sary for  those  who  accept  a  supernatural  revelation 
of  duty.     It  may  be  said  or  thought,  that  whenever  Scieace  set 
the  principles  or  rules  of  duty  are  fixed  and  declared  ^^  ,„ 
by  authority,  whether  human  or  divine,  the  neces-  ■•t»"»i  "▼•• 
sity  of  any  scientific  study  of  either  is  superaeded. 
There  is  no  room  for  science,  it  is  urged,  in  respect  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  settled,  and  rules  which  are  prescribed. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  so-called  principles  of 
duty  which  are  revealed  to  man  are  not  principles  in  the 
scientific  sense,  but  are  usually  practical  maxims  or  compre^ 
hensive  directions  which  respect  the  feelings  and  conduct. 
Even  these,  liowever,  imply  an  underlying  philosophy  of  facts 
and  relations.  To  develop  and  state  these  philosophical 
truths  is  the  special  function  of  Moral  Science,  and  is  as  much 
needed  with  respect  to  revealed  as  to  natural  Ethics,  and 
perhaps  more ;  forasmuch  as  the  revealed  Ethics  must  of 
necessity,  and  therefore  of  divine  wisdom,  be  taught  in  popular 
language,  and  after  a  logic  which  excludes  scientific  exactness 
or  systematic  completeness.  To  give  these  truths  the  form 
and  authority  of  science,  to  translate  them  into  the  conceptions 
and  terms  of  the  schools,  and  to  enforce  them  by  their  logic, 
Moral  Science  is  required. 

Moreover,   the    maxims   or   practical   principles    by   which 

1  This  illustration  was  suggested  by  the  observation  of  Coleridge,  that 
"  the  conscience  bears  the  same  relation  to  God  as  an  accurate  time-piece 
bears  to  the  sun."  —  Tfie  Friendt  Miscellany  tlie  First,  essay  iv. 
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nMiraliij  is  tauglit  in  the  Scriptures  roust  of  oeoessity  be  rrrj 
<;i*iifnil.  Monility  could  not  iMMsiMy  be  tauglit  for  Uic  human 
n&ce  bj  any  otlivr  method.  To  provitle  s  collection  of  s|NH:tfic« 
or  fven  of  rvry  g(*neral  directions  for  every  |iossible  exigency 
of  human  exisli^nce,  woukl  lie  imiNjusible.  The  definite  ruU*H 
n*quin*<l  to  mwt  tlie  needs  of  a  single  individual  for  a  wt*elc 
or  a  month,  if  fully  written  out,  wuuld  fill  a  voluim*,  if  not  a 
scorv  of  voluim*s.  The  ni*e«lM  of  onlinury  ami  extraonlinary 
life  are  also  very  diff*fn*nt.  Certiiiu  principles  lai<l  down,  and 
njU*s  providetl,  might,  |ierhaiM,  be  easily  applic*d  to  the  occa- 
sions of  onliiiary  expi*riem'e ;  but,  so  soon  as  any  case  becomes 
doubtful  or  dilllcult,  not  only  roust  the  underlying  principle 
lie  clearly  umlrnitfMiil,  precis4*ly  stattsl,  ami  carefully  guanli*<l, 
iHJt  the  preM*nt  exigency  must  In*  hIkiwu  to  lie  similar  U>  tlie 
o(*caiii<>n  fur  which  the  truth  or  pn*ci*pt  was  originally  uttere<l. 
In  onlinary  life  nothing  more  may  lie  ni*eded  to  inteqiret  and 
a|»|ily  the  Kthics  of  tht*  New  Tiwtaroent  than  common  sc*nse 
ami  common  Inmesty.  Hut  if  a  (*ase  bi  doubtful,  and  tht*  cir* 
cumstani^es  are  complicated,  the  prufoumicHt  n*fiection  ami  tlie 
dearest  knowl«*«lge  may  In*  nH|uin*«l  to  inter|iret  tin*  ethical 
im|M>rt  of  the  iiiHpin*<l  tea«*hingH,  wIh-u  tlH*fie  an*  tu  lie  applied 
to  u  |N*r|»h*xt*<l  i|ueNti<>ii  or  a  tangUxl  itmtnivemy. 

(tf)  The  HtU4ly  of  Moral  Si'ience  is  favorable  to  faith  in  the 
C'hriiitian  revelation.     The  mont  d«*<-iMive   eviilence 

M9i«rftiihiB  ^f  "M*  truth  aiHl  autminty  of  this  n*velation  m  fur- 
twcsrMiM   iii^ii^.,1  |,y  iiji  moral  imtiort,  ami  its  adaptation  t«» 

the  moral  natun*  ami  m*cesNitit*s  of  man.  To  ff«'l 
the  fonv  of  thiN  argunM*nt,  ami  e%*en  to  umlermtaml  its  im|Hirt« 
<NM*  muKt  flrit  do  JuHttt'v*  U>  the  fa<iji  on  which  it  ivsts :  i.e.,  to 
tlie  moml  nmturt*  ami  wantM  of  man.  on  tlie  <im*  liamK  as  fur* 
ninliin;:  th«*  (M-«-aiiion  for  a  n*vrlati«in  ;  ami  to  tin*  moral  iin|M>rt 
of  Chriitti-inily,  on  tli«*  otlM*r,  an  ailnpt«*<l  to  th«-fM*  wantn.  The 
MihIv  <if  M«>ml  Si'u-iii*i*  holiU  th«*  iitlrntioii  to  U»th  tlufM*  data, 
or  tt-nn^  of  iir*^umrnt.  in  mirh  a  wny  an  to  trail  u«  lii  U*lieve  in 
tlir  n*ality.  and  appn*ciaU*  the  niguifirauix*,  of  UHh.     S<i  far  as 
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It  is  favorable  to  belief  in  duty  and  to  an  intelligent  and  reflec- 
tive appreciation  of  its  importance,  so  far  must  it  prepare  the 
mind  to  judge  justly  and  to  measure  practically  the  adaptation 
to  man's  moral  needs  of  a  revelation,  the  most  decisive  argu- 
ment for  which  is,  that  it  could  never  have  originated  in  the 
invention,  or  the  aspirations  or  fancies  of  man  alone. 


1 


PART  I. 


THE    THEORY    OF   DUTY. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MAN  A   MOBAL  PEBSON,   PSYCHOLOGICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

§  7.  We  may  assume  that  moral  relations  or  qualities  pertain 
only  to  moral  persons  and  to  their  actions  or  char-  ^he  moni 
acter,  their  dispositions,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ■•*■"• 
words.  We  inquire  then,  first  of  all,  who  is  a  moral  person, 
and  what  are  the  capacities  and  faculties  which  constitute  such 
a  person?  —  What  endowments  qualify  him  for  moral  activity 
and  its  responsibilities  ?  Following  the  order  of  topics  already 
suggested,  we  begin  with  the  psychological  ancUyais  of  man's 
moral  coiistitution  or  personality. 

Some  conceive  these  endowments  to  be  special,  and  additional 
to  those  by  which  the  other  functions  of  human  Howmiicoi- 
nature  are  performed.  They  represent  to  them-  ««''^«*« 
selves  and  othei*s  certain  so-called  moral  endowments,  as 
superadded  to  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  with  the  other 
recognized  human  powers,  like  a  separate  attachment  or  gear- 
ing to  a  machine,  or  as  special  organs  in  a  plant  or  animal. 
To  this  special  nature  they  assign  the  moral  experiences  as 
separate  and  quasi-independent  functions,  even  though  these 
may  be  conceived  to  interact  with  the  inferior  powers  by  some 
unexplained  connection  whenever  man  acts  morally.  In  effect 
they  assume  or  imply  that  man  might  be  a  completely  furnished 
human  being,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  moral  judgments  and 
feelings,  and  consequently  conceive  that  the  endowments  which 
make  him  moral  might  be  alternately  attached  or  withdrawn, 
suspended  or  brought  into  action,  leaving  him  essentially  a 
man,  whether  with  or  without  them.     Some  make  this  moral 
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fiiriiUy  tr>  In>  tin*  ori^ciiiiitor  of  RiN^cial  idi^os,  wliirli  tliry  nnmc 
iUv  **  nidrnl  rciiMHi,**  iim  an  iiih't  or  discvriHT  of  nioml  rt*l:itii.ii4 
or  (MiiirviitiiMiH.  Otlu'Di  ciiiKvivo  it  nA  n  H|N*('i:il  fM'iisiliility 
rulU'tl  tlH'  '*  iiii>nil  Ht'imcs**  cfri^inntinj;  (*i*rtaiti  fiTliii^n  from  or 
liV  which  thriu*  rfhitioim  an*  iiit4'lUM'tualizi*<l.  Olhere  <lriiv  that 
thrn*  in  niiV  H|ioc*iaI  iii(»ral  fufiilty  or  farulticH,  hut  hohl  that 
iiiairN  iiiontl  lint II n*  (U*Hi^iiat«'M  thi*  wlioU*  of  iiiairM  roiifM-ioiiii 
ps3'(*hiral  I'liclowincntH  when  applied  to  u  H|H'oial  Hu)»Jei*t-iii:ittor, 
«ii<i  riii|ihiyiMl  in  H|M*4*ial  nio(l«*H  of  activity.  Thry  nmtcnil  that 
nian'n  moral  |H»niouahty  iri  an  i*fti«c*utial  i*on*MH|ucnt  of  hi<«  c'om* 
ph*ti*  anil  <U*vi*lo|icHl  nianhocNl,  ami  that  tlio  two  c*aniiot  lie 
itin(vivi*<l  tin  H4*paralile.  ThiH  \n  tin*  (l«N*trino  of  thJH  tn*ati<M*. 
Thiri  (|U«*Htiou.  howfvrr,  niH^tl  n<»t  U*  fliHcuHiw**!  at  thi*  ont.H«*t. 
It  rannot  U*  doritUil  at  th«*  U*};innin)r  of  our  in- 
•■TV*  laittif*  (piiricH,  lint  inn*it  lii>  n'M'r^Mil  for  tlu*  prrn^niM  of 
■•■'•Ur«^  ^^ijj.  iiiijilvwin.  anil  U»  «lrvch»iHN|  aH  itM  n»j*ult.  The 
mnNriouMit'Mi  of  all  m«*n.  howrvcr,  attif«lii  m»  mui-h 
a»  thi*i,  «hi«h  in«U*f<|  all  men  an*  n*ailv  to  avow,  —  that  the 
Imfifi^  (if /ff/irif/.  in//,  anil  inhHti-f,  an*  c*«in(*fnuil  in  all  the  nninil 
phriKinit  n:i.  'Ihi*  th«*(>ni'«  of  all  phili»^i*|>hri-i4  «^»nf*iMle  or  BHMTt 
that  i*a«-h  «>nr  of  thrM*  human  rnihiwiiitntu  or  farullii*«  play*  a 
iiMtn*  nr  U"**  (^>ii<*pirutMi4  pait  in  niau'^  m^iral  esLiKTit^nct-H. 
W  lu-tlirr  anv  (•th«T  f.i«-iiltv  i*  n-iiuiii^l  tti  ai'viKint  f««r  thi-^e 
phi'nomi  iia,  .tuil  the  r«'I:iti«>nH  aii<l  fcdin::**  «huh  thi-y  invohr, 
mil  a|  {«•  .IT  ii\*\u  a  llu*ri>Ub:h  i^kytlMilix^icil  aii;i]\<»i»  ff  th«*  pht^ 
n«MiH-iiJi  i!  I  iu«4  !\«<«.  ail  I  tl;i*  ix«n»i.ii  rati*»u  nf  ili«*  fuoi-tMin  i>r 
'V.    »h:th    4  a«  !i    of    tht^^'  usually  rtHxtirtiizc^l  human  fainiitn't 

I .  «*  *  £•■..!  I-*  nrt    ♦■:  .  :.  ,  A.."\  :!^-  "  ai  titr  |*»wrr*t"  thai 
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the  object  of  moral  approval  or  disapproval;  that  is,  it  is 
recognized  as  morally  good  or  bad.  Hence  the  sensibilities,  or 
feelings,  are  called  moral  as  well  as  active  powers. 

An  act  or  state  of  the  sensibilities  is  distinguished  from  an 
act  of  the  intellect  by  the  following  features  :  — 

(1)  It  is   purely  subjective^   being  wholly  confined  to  the 
soul  which  experiences  it.     In  an  intellectual  act,   ^^^,  j,^ 
the  man  always  apprehends  an  object,  which  he  ti»»ni«fc«* 

froni  the 

distinguishes  from    himself,    the    knowing    agent,   inteiieet.  (i) 
even  when  the  object   is   created   by  himself  and  8"">J««<^''^«« 
exists  for  himself;  i.e.,  whether  the  object  known  is  a  subject- 
object  or  an  object-object.    An  act  or  state  of  feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  altogether  subjective. 

(2)  The  act  of  feeling  is  dependent  on  an  act  of  intel- 
lect for  the  object  which  excites  it.  This  is  obvi-  (2)  Dependent 
ously  and  confessedly  true  of  all  the  higher  and  the  on  the  Intel- 

lect 

fully  developed  feelings.  The  law  is  universal,  that 
to  the  exercise  of  any  such  emotion  some  object  must  be  appre- 
hended by  the  intellect  which  is  fitted  to  excite  and  maintain  it. 
The  truth  of  this  law  is  attested  by  the  testimony  of  experience, 
tliatn  if  we  would  cease  to  be  interested  in  any  object,  we  must 
withdraw  our  attention  from  it ;  and  by  the  kindred  rule,  that 
the  strength  or  energy  of  our  feelings,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  and  exclusiveness  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  intellect  with  the  exciting  object.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  any  period  of  time  must  elapse  between  the  con- 
scious act  of  knowing  and  the  conscious  act  of  feeling.  The 
dependence  is  causal,  not  chronological,  as  in  other  like  cases 
in  which  real  relations  are  discerned  without  Hie  conscious 
lapse  of  time. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  precedence  of  intellectual  appre- 
hension to  the  emotional  experience  might  be  urged  j^  poncibie 
in  the  case  of  the  bodily  sensations,  not  a  few  urging  •»««ption. 
that  to  the  intellectual  act  of  sense-perception  the  experience 
of  sensation  proper  is  the  essential  pre-condition.     If  this 
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exception  be  allowed,  it  would  not  overturn  the  testiroooj  of 
our  conscious  experience  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  emotion 
prc>i)er,  confirmed  ns  it  is  l>y  the  practical  niies  which  are  uui* 
formly  acknowIe<l^(Hl  in  respect  to  the  control  of  the  feelinf^ 
))Y  applying  or  withdrawing  the  attention. 

W(*  must  distinguish,  also,  l)etween  the  knowledge  that  aome^ 
thing  is,  and  the  knowledge  of  frhtt  it  i>.  To  a  large  extent 
the  knowUnlgc  of  the  second  description  pertains  to  tlioae  reta« 
tions  to  the  sensibility,  which,  as  known,  arc  the  conditiona  of 
the  re-cxcitcment  of  the  same. 

Others  contend  that  lN*fore  the  development  of  definite,  and, 
^     .  so  to  sp<*ak,  inti'HcctualiKiHl  or  intelligent  erootiona, 

fkw«  m4  those  mu8t  )>e  pn»(HHle<l  by  ni<limentary  impulses  or 
inHtinrt.H  which  an*  emotional  in  their  nature.  Were 
this  allowcMl,  it  would  not  Kc*t  iiMide  the  tnith  that  in  the  emotions 
proper,  and  t<»  the  dev(*lo|HMl  mind,  an  intelUH*tual  apprehennioD 
is  eHA4>nti»l  nn  the  pn'>(*ondition  of  th<*  n*new(*<l  subJcK-tive  expe- 
rienn*.  That  this  is  tnie  of  all  the  {Mmitive  and  conscioua  feel* 
ingH,  is  obviotiM  fntm  the  cinMnnstance  that  the  character  of 
those  cmotiohH  in  difTon^nt  indivi<lualH  is  d«*t4*rmine<l  altogether 
by  tho  «*ompli(*ntfH|  and  of  ton  ronioto  notations  which  the  intel- 
lt*<*t  dirtr«TnH  of  tho  samo  object  at  difTonMit  times.  How  a 
man  forls  with  resi>ort  to  an  <»!>joot  of  intorest  must  depend 
U|Min  wliat  ho  ftntl.t  in  if,  or  knfnrti  nf  it.  The  ploasure  or 
pain  wliirh  aiiv  objt*rt  onii  give,  whothor  it  l>e  an  obJiN*t  of 
H4*nso.  or  f.inev,  or  fart.  h:iviii^  few  or  manifold  rotations, 
f»r  whether  it  U»  n  ro<*ondito  Hi-ientifi<*  truth  f»r  prinriple,  mu^t 
fJefM'nd  oil  tho  onpaeity  of  the  mind  to  di^vm  its  ca|)abili* 
tie«i  wlien  ox|H'riene«H|  or  thought  of.  to  plo.iAe  or  ofTond  the 
Heimihtlitv. 

(■*)  Tho  thinl  oliaraeteriHtie  nf  nn  emotional  exiMTiom'e  Is, 

'»  I'aiurwif  ^'*'*^  *'  *^  uniformly  oilhor  ph-afturabje  or  |»ainful. 
^i»«Mai  ©r      The    |»Ifn*iire   or    |»:iin    mny   U»    feeblo    in   onorgv. 


hither   ni:iv   Im*   mi  we.tk    :is   to   hit  in   iM'arfx*lv  diA* 

«  « 

tinguished  from  the  other,  and  consequently  may  he  prooounocd 
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indifferent  by  comparison  with  the  more  positive  experiences  that 
resemble  it  in  kind ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  what  wc  call 
a  feeling  or  emotion  should  not  take  some  low  foim  at  least,  of 
the  subjectively  painful  or  pleasant. 

The  appellations  for  the  capacity  of  feeling  and  its  various 
acts  and  states  are  few  and  indefinite.     Jlie  senai- 
bility,  the  appetites^  the  sensitivity,  the  desires,  the  fo'^ower"* 
active,  motive,  or  emotional  powers,  the  capacity  of  *^*^  •■* 
feeling  and  the  heart,  designate  the  capacity.     77ie 
sensations,  the  feelings,  the  affections,  tlie  sensibilities,  the  de- 
sires,  the  potions,  the  emotions,  the  sentiments,  are  used  for  the 
exercises  or  experiences  of  the  power,  —  either  for  the  whole  or 
special  classes,  with  much  indefiniteness.     For  both  power  and 
act  the  nomenclature  is  singularly  defective  in  technical  pre- 
cision, and  fixedness  of  application.     The  limited  and  shadowy 
character  of  the  terminology  of  the  sensibilities  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  comparatively  little  attention  which  this  class 
of  psychical  phenomena  has  received  from  the  psychologist,  in 
whatever  way  this  may  be  explained. 

§  9.  TSjoo  elements  are  distinguishable  in  every  exercise  of  the 
sensibility,  —  the  emotion  proper,  and  its  attendant 
desire.  The  law  is  universal,  every  feeling,  whether  of  desire  dit- 
pleasurable  or  painfid,  is  no  sooner  experienced  than  J^Ji^J^**^!^ 
it  awakens  a  desire  that  the  pleasure  may  be  contin-  "eBt  of  eno- 
ued  or  the  pain  may  terminate.  *'Even  in  joy  "P"*^"^' 
itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  whereon  the  enjoyment 
depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it,  and  the  fear  to  lose  it" 
(Locke:  Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  21,  §  39).  If  the  feeling  is 
remembered  or  expected,  it  awakens  a  desire  that  the  pleasure 
may  be  experienced  or  the  pain  may  be  averted.  The  two  are 
elements  of  one  apparently  indivisible  experience,  one  element 
passing  into  the  other  by  a  transition  quicker  than  thought  can 
trace,  and  under  a  connection  which  analysis  cannot  discrimi- 
nate as  before  and  after.  The  element  of  feeling  proper  is 
purely  subjective,  in  which  the  soul  is  a  receiver  or  sufferer. 
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The  desire  also  is  subjective  in  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  with  the 
pleasurable  subjective  condition  which  it  would  retain,  or  the 
painful  condition  which  it  would  exclude  or  avoid.  So  soon, 
however,  as  any  object,  whether  suhject-cbject  or  object-^ject^  is 
known,  or  recognized  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  pleasure 
or  pain,  the  object  itself  is  desired  or  repelled.  Speaking  more 
exactly,  as  the  experience  has  two  elements,  each  of  these  ele- 
ments has  its  correspondent  object  or  condition  set  over  i^ainst 
itself  as  its  exciting  occasion  or  cause.^    Tfie  object  of  the  feding 

Object  of  each  P^^P^^  ^^  ^^^*  agent,  be  it  a  thing,  or  be  it  a  thought, 
of  theM  eie-  imagination  or  memory,  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
the  sensibility  to  a  pleasurable  or  painful  affection. 
The  capacity  of  this  object  to  cause  this,  and  the  effect  itself,  are 
ultimate  facts.  Thus  light,  sound,  intellectual  activity,  the 
society  or  sympathy  of  others,  the  happiness  of  others,  —  each 
gives  pleasure  to  the  sense  or  soul.  Tlie  object  of  the  desire  that 
springs  out  of  the  feeling,  experienced  or  thought  of,  is  the  feel- 
ing itself,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  whether  the  desire 
is  an  appetence  or  aversion.  This  object  is  purely  subjective, 
but  it  is  the  primary  object  on  which  the  desire  directly  termi- 
nates. Its  secondai-y  or  mediate  object  is  its  occasion  or 
cause,  whether  it  be  subject-object  or  object-object,  so  soon 
and  so  far  as  it  suggests  or  excites  that  affection  which  is  the 
primary  and  proi)er  object  of  the  attendant  desire.  Inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  often  have  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
elements  of  the  subjective  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  primaiy  and  secondary  objects  of  desire  should  not  always 
be  distinguished,  and  are  frequently  interchanged  with  one 
another  in  thought  and  language. 

Thus  it  is  said  by  Dugald  Stewart :  "As  the  object  of  hunger 
is  not  happiness,  but  food,  so  the  object  of  curiosity  is  not 
happiness,  but  knowledge.   .   .   .  Our  appetites   can  with  no 


I  In  the  German  lanf^tiage,  Empjindung  is  appropriated  to  the  purely 
subjective  element,  whether  painful  or  pleasant. 
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propriety  be  called  selfish^  for  they  are  directed  to  their  respeo- 
tive  objects  as  ultimate  ends,  and  they  must  all  have  operated, 
in  the  first  instance^  prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  their  gratification"  {Active  and  Moral  Powers^ 
l)ook  i.  chap.  i.).  In  each  of  these  two  sentences  it  is  ob- 
vious that  ^Hhe  object"  is  used  in  one  of  the  two  senses 
referred  to. 

Some  writers  use  the  term  '' desire"  to  designate  a  limited 
or  special  class  of  the  sensibilities,  and  thereby  un-  gpe^i^i  gge  or 
designedly  sanction  the  inference  that  the  element  "dw*"*" 
of  desire  is  limited  to  these  affections,  or  at  least  is  conspicu- 
ous in  their  exercise.  Thus  Dugald  Stewart  {Active  and 
Moral  Powers,  Introduction)  divides  the  active  principles  into 
five  classes,  —  appetites,  desires,  affections,  self-love,  and  the 
moral  faculty,  —  implying  that  the  element  of  desire  is  limited 
to  one  only  of  the  five.  In  his  subsequent  reasoning,  more- 
over, he  expressly  excludes  desire  from  the  affections  and 
the  moral  faculty.  This  classification  is  not  uncommon,  the 
desires  being  restricted  to  a  class  of  the  sensibilities  which  are 
concerned  with  objects  that  are  intermediate  between  the  mate- 
rial on  the  one  hand,  and  the  personal  on  the  other,  as  desire  of 
property,  power,  esteem,  etc.  This  special  limitation  of  the 
affection  of  desire,  and  the  term  "desire,"  is  sanctioned  by 
many  writers  with  the  mistaken  and  misleading  inference  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

§  10.  The  correctness  of  our  analysis  of  desire  is  afl3rmed 
and  attested  by  the  consciousness  of  every  person  ^^  j^^^ 
who  reflects  upon  his  own  psychical  states.     It  is  nen  attests 
also   confirmed   by  the  language  which   is  uncon-  ^^e^Tof  wno- 
sciously  used  to  give   expression   to  these  states.   tioniBdUe- 

si  PA 

Not  unfrequently  this  language  leaves  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  out  of  view,  the  object  that  conditionates  or  stimu- 
lates the  subjective  emotion  proper,  and  emphasizes  this  emo- 
tion as  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  this  only.     Thus  the  friend 
says  to  the  friend  whom  he  loves  most  disinterestedly,  "  I  am 
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moftt  hnppy  to  )»e  in  your  norioty,  or  to  fore^  my  pleasure  for 
your  Hnkf.*'  The  coinpaHrtioniite  immiI  expreHiM»ii  Inn  own  unself- 
imIi  Rvnipathy  in  temm  wliicli  (]i*RcrilH*  only  IiIh  own  Aubjective 
|min  :  *^  Your  Hufferin*;  fillH  me  witli  grief."  Tlie  |>atriot  Bayn, 
'• />ii/<v  .  .  .  ;>rr*  jHitria  mori,**  The  lover  exelaimii,  *'C«n  I 
bi>  so  hlest?  "  the  devout,  '*  I  delight  U>  do  thy  will,  O  Ooil !  ** 
Id  most  of  thene  expreHsions  the  diiiinten*8t4*doe88  of  the  afltHv 
tion  in  emphoHixed  |m redox i(*Ally,  an  it  were,  —  by  making 
pniniineiit  the  8uhj(*etive  pleuMun*  of  the  aff(H.*tiou  aa  a  measurv 
of  the  strength  of  its  att4*nduut  desire. 

If  we  ask,  in  the  east*  of  eaeh  of  thene  iiersoos,  why  the 
ohJei*t,  lie  it  a  |M*rmin.  thing,  or  th(»uglit.  pleases  or  displeases, 
we  can  give  no  nnnwer,  ex(vpt  that  his  nutun*,  originally  or  hy 
hahit,  is  such  ah  H|M>ntancH)UHly  to  n*H|»ond  with  pleasure  <ir  |»ain 
t4)  its  pn*H4*n<v  and  its  nrtivity.  Mon^over,  we  Judge  of  tlie 
c»rigin»l  (»r  anpiin-d  m|>n)»ilities  and  tiuit4*s  of  a  man  hy  tlie 
c»hj«*<'tii  which  pleas4*  or  diKplfjiM*  him.  Hut  if  we  ask  wliat 
in  the  oliject  is  «leHirt*il,  «)r  why  it  i(«  deHin-d.  we  muHt  answer. 
Fur  its  <»wn  original  or  Hr4tin«]:iry  en|jaeity  to  pU*as4*  or  dis- 
pleuM*.  That  thin  in  true  of  all  those  ohjeets  which  aildn-ss 
Uie  Hcn*M>M>r:;:inH  will  not  In*  dcnic^l.  It  Ih  Mill  further  cx^n- 
finniil  Ky  the  gcnrridly  acknowledge*!  truth,  that  the  st*nHihle 
i|u:diti«'*(  of  niritiTJal  olijcctH  an*  phrnMtl  in  tin*  categoni*it  of 
cnuHality  or  ud:ipt:ition*  with  n^fcn^mt*  to  the  «'ffcctji  whii'h 
tlii'V  proihii'i*  in  tin*  Hcntirnt  mmiI.  Much  niort*  in  thin  tnir 
of  tliixvi'  lii;:liiT  ri-la(i«>iiH  wjiirh  conditioiiate  the  |N*rH4>nal  euii»- 

To  luirtcrt  that  w«'  ili-Min*  the  oliject.  niid  not  the  giMMl  whieh 
^,  .  it  fN-i'!i>«iiiiiH.  in  f1i<«iiii»\«-il  Htill  further  hv  the  welU 
•^Kci  far  lu  kniiwii  f.'tit  that  vie  <iften  (h'Hire  ohjeetM  un«ler  a 
nii<*lak«*ii  jiit|;^in«*nt  of  the  pri»|N'rtieH  which  tlH*y 
nn*  ■iii|i|ii»*i*i|  til  |Hit^fN<,.  Ill  «'V«Ty  hiii-Ii  rane  the  in^itant  that 
inf  (It'll  ii\i  r  liiir  liiixt.ikf.  iiiir  ilc^in*  it  tiiMi*-d  iiiti»  a\en»io|i  «>r 
till- (^>ii\i'r'«i- :  »••  an  a|-|*Ii-  or  oiaii<;e  mliiih  liMiks  fair  an«l  at- 
trai-ti\e  Ih  nut  unrn-vpit  utly  foiunl.  on  taAting.  to  be  tunipid  or 
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offensive,^  or  sometimes  it  happens  that  a  person's  countenance 
or  manners  seem  to  indicate  the  opix>site  of  his  real  feelings 
and  character  as  discovered  by  closer  acquaintance.  In  such  a 
case  our  complacency  and  desire,  or  their  opposites,  are  sud- 
denly and  consciously  reversed.  That  this  law  holds  good  of 
the  personal  affections,  and  even  the  most  disinterested,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sudden  changes  which  these  affections  undergo 
on  the  discovery  of  unexpected  occasions  for  the  same. 

We  do,  indeed,  often  say  that  we  desire  or  dislike  an  object 
for  its  own  sake,  as  knowledge  or  food  ;  but  we  uniformly  mean 
by  the  phrase,  "  for  its  capacity  to  affect  us  directly  with  pleas- 
ure or  pain."  For  example :  we  desire  knowledge  or  society  for 
the  pleasure  which  they  give  us  of  themselves,  and  not  for  any 
secondary  advantages  which  will  follow,  as  for  the  reputation  or 
wealth  which  knowledge  commands,  or  which  society  may  offer 
to  us.  To  deny  that  we  desire  an  object  for  the  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  which  it  gives,  would  be  to  deny  that  it  gives 
pleasure,  which  would  be  the  same  as  to  deny  that  we  desire 
it  at  all.  The  language  used,  "  for  its  own  sake,"  is  invariably 
employed  to  convey  the  meaning  that  the  object  of  itself,  and 
directly,  gives  pleasure  or  good. 

It  was  a  current  maxim  with  the  Scholastics,  ^'  Ignoti  nulla 
ci/pido,"  which  affirms  our  position  distinctly  and  fully;  viz., 
that  every  object  desired  must  be  known  or  believed  to  stand  in 
some  relation  to  the  affectional  capacity  of  the  person  desiring 
it,  and  that  this  known  relation  is  the  direct  object  of  the  con- 
sequent desire,  and  the  remote  reason  why  the  object  is  desired. 

1  TliuB  MUton  narrates  of  the  fallen  spirits:  — 

"  Greedily  they  placked 

The  fmlta^  fair  to  eight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed; 

This,  more  delusive,  not  the  touch  but  taste 

Deceived ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gUHt,  instead  of  fruit 

Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 

With  spattering  noise  rejected." 

Faradite  Zo«f,  book  x. 
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f  11.  It  may  he  graot^l.  to  thnna  who  infiliit  upon  ft,  that  mao.like  ollipr 
B«*iiti«*nt  lH'iii((A,  ia  oiHlowctl  with  rcrtain  itnpulnet  wbU*b  rs- 
rtMlMjr  •»•     ^.jj^,  III      ^^^  rrrtulii  ili'tiTiuiiinti>  fnriiiA  <if  artlvUr.  |n-rv|iiii«lT 
iBAtlarllv*        *"  *''''  In<l«'ix*inlf  Mtly  of  any  roiiMt'ioti.H  oxpt^rii'm***  of  tlir  •iiW 
iM^Ucm.  jfTtivr  ((imnI  whifh  tlu'V  tiriiif;.  or  th<^  rmU  for  whloh  thrv  tarn 

provldi*4l.  It  may  f>v<>n  \m  <*on«*nle4l  that  sach  ao  iiii|iulM 
may  llf  at  the  r(M»t  <if  i-vrry  one  of  the  roniM-lotiM  iicniiihilltit^.  ami  orlfsinally 
f>rompt  It  to  ai-tion.  Ihit  th«*  imiM-llinK  forr<*  of  any  aurh  impuhM*  la  rlrarly 
«Iliitin]i(iiUhAhl«>  fmm  thi*  rxrn-iM*  of  thr  inti'IIiKt* nt  il«iiirr,  when  it  rr«|Min<lt 
to  thi'  fHiunX  whirh  thi>  MMiMiMIity  given.  l>t*fore  it  la  in  any  ii«*njw  r(mtn»llnl 
by  the  will,  and  th«*ri*for«*  can  have  no  moral  i|tinlity.  If  werall  tlmt  whirb  la 
piiffly  inntimtivf  aliliml  impuN«*  ((Merman,  Tttth),  It  liirlrarlyiliiitinjtiiKlietl 
ffftm  intflii^i-nt  il««iir«*.  I>«"«ir«*  pro|H>r  in  tl«'fln«Nl  l>y  SplniUM  (A'fAif*<i.  |«rt 
III.  |»rop.  1»,  St'hol.).  **  ('upi4tit>fM  f»t  aj'jttttt'iM  r'ltrn  rjnmlrtn  nmMrirntut/*  Itk 
lhi«  lU'DA**,  the  maxim  *'  J*fn*'ti  uulUt  cvj'Uio  "  ia  eminently  true  ami  Impor- 
tant. Of  mvTv  inntinrt  or  impul.M*.  Wf  «annot,  inil**e«l.  afHrin  thi« ;  hut 
Eihii  A  takt'M  nil  a<  roiint  of  instinctive  impultwa,  whi*th«-r  th«-y  |trrtaln  to 
the  K«*n««<«  or  111*'  Koiil. 

An  al»l««  writer  (Luilovir  Cnrrau.  //i  .V'.'-iV  VtitiUiirr,  Pari*.  2me  partle, 
chafMi.  II.,  ill.;  haa  urc*tl  at;»iii<»t  the  utilitarian  pliiIoa«i|diy  with  i^reat 
ent-ro  ami  aluliiy  thi*  rntii.il  o)'j*-i  tl>>it,  that  it  faiU  to  rtM'oKnixe  the 
|Mi««lli|lit\  of  tlii>«f  lltii  on^  i<i(l«i  liii|iii!««'t  *a1i|i1i  [ir***'«*«le  all  rXIwrirnrr, 
aitd  «x«  linh"  all  know  ]i  i!^r.  I'f  tlir  »m»'Ji'.  •r.f  ^ihuI  nfft  il  which  ihrir  jjrat* 
lliiatii'ti  iti\oI\«-«.  TIh'  «riti<iim  i«  ifrtainly  }i>**n\  ajfainat  any  th*Niry 
Vkhiih  fail«  to  rf4  o^nirr  oritrinal  a(iM«*p*iliilitii*ft  in  the  »oul  to  kihhI  an«l 
r\  ll,  att«-nilt  «1  it  may  )•«•  Ity  nni-on*'  i«>ti«  in«tinrt«  and  impiilaea  to  the  af*}*'^^ 
pri.i**  .li  Vx  .fi«  *.  i-r  wlii«li  Hnk^  tt»  i-xpl.iin  iIm*  utt««-lft«li  di*trra  hy  Miine 
•ei-i>n>i.»r>  r<  I.t*:-iii  !••  tli**  M-If*«  •  ntri-d  or  iin*4N  \.\\  in«tin«t4  of  the  ttidi\iil* 
u.il.  Hut  tt  r.ihrio!  hitld  ajf.iiii^t  ihf  utialvoit  whi<  li  Hf  liaxf  i;iVfii  of  the 
Ittfi  1!  4«  lit  •]•  «.r>  «,  .iii'l  Ih**  I'l.M  «  w  li<>  ll  ui'  h.i\  I*  u««i^!M  d  to  ili«ir*'  Iti  tli» 
t  <•!.«•  v\*  I  \i-  r  •  :>  *  «  of  till  ll.  \V«*  «iili*.nt  th.it  .ill  iiiipiiNf«  w  lih  li  rfiiiatn 
fitri-\«  r  )>« '.  •«  I  •  -•«■  •iMoiif  ■««  I  .III  l..i\t'  nil  n  l.itn-ii  tii  tliit««>  «kfT4*i  tii>ua  ao«l 
di-*ir<-4  wliith  iiii|»<-l  to  iiit«llii;«  111  and  rt-ii|*i'ii*tliif  \iilitiiin. 

>  \'l.  It  in  «ilij«M(i«l  :i«.MiiiHt  thr  \  i"W  ii.HftiTti*«l,  (1)  That  wt> 
nrt'  ii«d  roiiHi  HMiH.  ill  tlit>  :ii't  «if  «l'«^iri».  of  ri'ffrriii;^ 
to  our  Hnl»?iMti\r  i;i««iil  MH  its  iliri*«'t  nti«]  pn»|"  r 
«»*•]•••  t.  \aX  lliin  !«••  :iil'iii*ti-«|.  '1'Ih*  fii'l  (hat  **•• 
dti  iiid   «««ij'*i  i^'Unlx  ii-<  ti«jiji/«»  rv«  rv  «'|ftiit'iit  or  r«*l.i- 
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t^>ii  of  oil!  ]-»\<  I.h'mI  :ti  ti\  i!i«-<«  l'\  III)  lii«':it|i*  |»ii*\«*«i 
t'iit  »••  •!-•  ij"*  Mj  |'t«!n  l;l  ti.«  111  III  f:i4  t.  Ill  tin* 
Jii-ljiiit  h***  of  \.->.<-ii  t\  the  :iii}i:.i*<|  ]«:i  t  pf  ioh««  vii*  <lo  not 
alM.ix^  «it^tiii;:ui'*tt  1^*'  •l;ita  l«\   wliii-li  wt*  jii<)*.;i*  uikI  |M'n.vivt*. 
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We  look  at  a  distant  object,  we  determine  its  height  or  its 
size,  biit  do  not  distinguish  the  indications  which  give  our 
conclusion,  and  yet  we  unquestionably  reach  that  conclusion  by 
means  of  them.  They  enter  into  our  conscious  experience  in 
the  process,  though  we  may  not  notice  or  recall  them  in  the 
result. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  the  examples  of  desires  acknowl- 
edged to  be  secondary  are  pertinent  and  decisive.  The  desire  of 
money,  i.e.,  coin  or  paper,  is  admitted  to  be  secondary.  Not 
only  is  it  acknowledged  that  money  is  itself  desirable  for  the 
good  which  it  will  purchase,  but  any  thing  which  is  judged 
to  be  money  is  desired  only  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
purchasing  power.  Let  a  man  see  a  coin  or  a  bank-note  at  his 
feet,  and  he  grasps  it  with  eagerness ;  but,  so  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers that  either  is  counterfeit,  he  drops  it  as  readily.  And 
yet  he  is  not  aware  that  he  thinks  of  or  desires  any  thing, 
except  what  he  calls  the  object,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  also  true,  that  under  the  influence  of  rapid,  and  what 
are  sometimes  called  the  inseparable  associations,  the  desires 
can  be  stimulated,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  object  only,  with- 
out the  distinct  apprehension  or  recognition  of  that  which  makes 
it  either  offensive  or  pleasing.  And  yet  a  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  any  one,  that,  had  the  associations  been  reversed, 
the  object  which  pleases  would  offend,  or  the  opposite,  and  the 
desire  would  follow  the  painful  or  pleasing  experience. 

(2)  It  is  urged  again,  that,  in  the  case  of  active  and  absorb- 
ing desires,  the  object,  as  such,  fills  the  mind,  and        ^^^  ^^ 
engrosses  the  attention.     Let  a  drowning  man  see  Ject  dekired 
a  boat  or  a  rope,  and  his  thoughts,  we  are  told,  are  «">  ■  • 

engrossed  by  the  one  or  the  other  as  he  longs  and  struggles  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  He  attends  only  to  the  rope,  and  does  not  reflect 
on  its  relations  to  his  safety.  The  more  active  the  impulse,  the 
more  completely  is  the  miud  absorbed  with  the  object  which  he 
strives  to  reach.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  true.  But  suppose,  that, 
as  he  Lb  struggling,  the  rope  is  seen  to  float  loosely  on  the  water, 
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and  to  loiie  ito  conncotion  with  the  slioro ;  or  that  the  Tnan  tud* 
di*iily  toiiclK*fi  the  U>ttotii,  niKl  no  ion};c>r  iicimIs  the  IhaI:  tlie 
newly  (liHCNivneil  rt*lati4>ns  of  tht*  Umt  or  the  i'0|>e  to  his  tieeiU 
in  an  inntant  ('li:in«;e  hin  (l(*»iiriM«.  It  follows  that  the  ohj^'et 
Devji  oii;»inally  (K*i*u|ii«*<l  the  mind,  in  any  of  tlK*9e  eaaen,  to 
the  exelunlon  of  Itn  rclationH  to  liin  feelin;;rt  and  nee<lR.  These 
n.*lntionH  wen*  not  only  dtsivmetl,  Imt  were  the  only  objeets  of 
inteM*tit  to  his  fcvlin^s. 

The  reaM>n  why.  in  the  exampK-s  su|>|K)se<l,  the  ohjeet  must 
lie  pietH'nt  to  excite  deslrt*,  and  why  it  stvnis  to  fill  and  enj^ross 
the  bonK  is  that  it  ninnt  lie  |ierceive<l  or  thou<>ht  of  in  onler  to 
awaken  and  suHtaiu  flu*  feeling;  or  afTt^etion  which  pninipts  tlie 
desiie.  The  inHtant  it  should  lie  diH|ila(*c<l  hy  anotlM*r  ohje(*t, 
which  hnn  olher  lehit^uiH  to  tla*  soul,  the  di^sirt*  muHt,  of  neees* 
sity.  ivart**  t4>  lHini«  f<ir  want  of  the  fuel  on  which  it  mijcht  fe«Ml. 
(.'()  ll  ii*  ohjei-U*d  Htill  further  that  the  instinctive  dcVin^  or 
(S  TW  !■•  iiitp>ds<*s  (h>  nt>t  c«inforni  to  this  rule.  When  tlw 
fttiarihr  49*  youu^  H4H*kK  itM  uiothcr,  or  the  aninud  is  ini|M>lliHl  to 
Mi««  iku  itH  dt^Htimnl  acti%  itic*s«  its  ini|»uls4*s,  it  is  ur;;cf|,  are 
"**•  not  HMivftl  hy  any  ex|>cricn«v  of  Is^lief  of  the  jiimmI 

which  the  net  or  ohjiH't  litis  in  remT^e.  This  may  U*  truly  saiti; 
hut.  no  fai  OM  thiH  is  true,  an  iuhtiiictive  impulsf*  is  not  pro|MTly 
a  define.  '*  InMnirt  **  Im  defuHHl  hv  Tah'V  as  **  a  pioiNnsit? 
piior  t«i  exiN*iien<v,  nn«l  indc|M'nilcnt  <»f  inHtnictinn.'*  So  far 
as  it  1*4  prior  ti»  cxiN'iienn*.  anil  c«*tt:iiiily  m*  far  as  it  is  ind**- 
|M*ndeiit  *ti  iiistfut-tion.  it  in  ihili'iN-ndnit  of  kuowleilt^e  of  anv 
kind.  Hut  iiint'iiK  t.  it  mav  U*  nuiil.  is  Httiiiulutrtl  in  no  fiuiiUI 
di*<^ree  l<y  tli<*  plrasnn*  mhiili  attends  the  h|M*«'i:d  :i4-tn  ity  f<»r 
vihuh  n:ittit«-  has  flfstini*«l  tin*  animal.  If  this  i-  true,  then  the 
histin*  ti\i*  )inpiits«-%  i-nnfiHin  to  the  lawH  and  nietJKMU  of  tlaise 
di-sins  «ilii<  h  an*  intelle^«*ut. 
....  (  I )    It  Is  ur*j«'iK  viith  «;ri':it<i  nlaiisiliilitv  and  4^m- 

(I       ■■«■   I'M  < 

4*  Ik'  •!!«•    liili'ip  !•  :it   I'.i-l  tlioii^lit.  tli:it  l!!!**   I:iw  ff  d«siir  ♦hw'S 
llitt    liitM    'J'M^i    of    tli«*  •**>-i  .ii!'-<l  •lt'*Mi(t  Ii-st«  d  o|   |HT- 

sonal  afft*«-tions  ;  as.  for  exaiiuile.  of  tht-  afTrrtioiit*  of  pity  aud 
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love.     Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  thai  the 
element  of  desire  enters  into  the  iiersonal  affections  at  all. 

Of  this  objection  we  wouM  oliser\*e.  Suppose  it  were  true 
that  the  well-being  of  the  friends  whom  we  love  did  not  make 
ns  glad,  or  the  suffering  of  the  distresseil  dh\  not  make  us  sad : 
what,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  thought  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  either  our  love  or  our  pity?  No  one  will  deny  that  the  well- 
being  or  the  suffering  of  tliose  whom  we  love  or  pity  affects 
us  pleasantly  and  |)ain  fully  as  really  and  as  directly  as  do  the 
objects  of  the  simpler  desires ;  e.g.«  as  a  delicious  fruit,  or  the 
society  of  a  friend,  or  the  exercise  of  power.  The  disinterested 
affections  differ  from  those  that  terminate  with  ourselves,  in  that 
their  moving  occasion  or  their  exciting  object  —  the  original 
element  in  the  process  —  is  the  happiness  of  another,  or  his 
relief  from  suffering,  without  resi)ect  to  any  so-called  private 
interest  of  our  own :  in  other  words,  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  that 
we  are  made  glad  or  sad  by  his  happiness,  or  his  relief  from 
suffering*  The  capacity  for  this  particular  form  of  happiness 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  disinterested.  The  happiness  or  sormw 
depends  directly  on  the  good  or  il!  of  another ;  but  the  relation 
of  the  exciting  object  to  the  consequent  desire  is  the  same, 
whether  this  object  gives  good  to  ourselves  directly  and  exclu- 
sively, or  whether  it  be  the  happiness  or  calamity  of  another 
which  makes  us  alternately  glad  or  sad.  Whatever  be  the  ob- 
ject, it  must  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  affection,  so  far  as 
that  affection  becomes  a  desire.  President  Hopkins  says  very 
truly  (77i€  Law  of  Love,  part  ii.  class  i.  chap,  v.),  ''There 
are  two  ways  in  which  subjective  good  may  come  to  us :  one 
is  through  the  action  of  other  things  and  [>ersons  upon  us ;  the 
other,  through  the  activity  of  our  own  powers  put  forth  with  ref- 
erence to  them,  that  is,  virtually  through  receiving  and  giving." 
And  Pmfessor  Calderwooil  {Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
part  ii.  chap,  i.)  :  "In  practical  tendency  the  affections  are 
the  reverse  of  the  desires.  Desires  absorb :  affections  give 
out."     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  affections 
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wliic*h  *\^/fV '*  niv  |>iiri*ly  ii:itui-:il.  not  voluntary.  As  iintiiral 
ami  |inANi%-r  oiiMJlioiin.  tliry  mv  (liftintt'ivsUtl.  iiiiM^irHli.  aUrn* 
inlii* :  hut,  iiM  iiivolviii;:  or  lr:i|»iii^  into  (Ifsiiiv.H,  they  olK*y  tlu* 
law  of  (lrsin>  wliirli  wi*  liavo  rxplaiiKMl. 

Tliiii  cuiilnuit  ln'twtvn  tlicM*  two  oLismch  of  oni(»tM»n8  with 
TiwaMlrah  ^l»>«'*>  wo  xxTv  at  pn'M'iit  (t>n(*<-nu*il«  it  will  In*  oIh 
A9r%mM  ««■•  mtvin],  IioMh  j»oim!  of  tlifiu  Us  natural  Hrn.xiKilitii**, 
■•urf  affrc*  A"*  I  "<*t  '^^  n"  •>'*  |H>n«*tr:it4*ii  a  no  tranHh^rurcd  by  the 
•*•■■•  will.    Wlii'n  llir  affiM'tion  UM*oni(*H  volinitnrv.  wlirllier 

it  JH  <li*iint(*r(*Ht4*<l  (»r  H4*lf-(vntri'«l.  whftlicr  it  in  a  t/irhut  or  re- 
Ofu'imj  ini|>nlHis  iIi'InmhU  on  tin*  (pirhtion  wlirtlirr  the  ih'Miii*  which 
prrvailrt  ini'lu«l«'ri  or  rxrUnh's  tin*  lia|i|»int*s<«  uliirh  4*oni«*.H  fioin 
the  wcU-U'ln^  of  tin*  fiitMi'l  wli(»ni  wi*  lovt*.  or  fioin  the  n*lit*f 
of  tin*  Nii(T('r«T  whom  wo  pity.  Tin*  dfsin*.  :ut  mh'Ii.  is  ni-itlior 
M*iri<«h  nor  iniM-lfwh  till  it  UMimH'H  vuluntarv.  wliatrxcr  U*  itfl 
ol»jf*«'t.  Moiti»vrr.  tho  voluntary  |Mir|N»H4*  will  li\  tin*  attrntit»a 
U|Min  till'  olij«*i-t  clKriiMi,  and  ;;ivf  «-n«-i;:y  ami  play  t«i  thr  (lt-!»ire 
wliirh  it  NtinuilatcH. 

l^-il>tiitx  rtM-ir^tii/c4  tlii«  t!i«i:iii  linn  tN-rli»i*«  (iiiT-^tiiiriily  in  <  •■iitr.i«tinc 
thf  \*>\f  !•(  I  iitit  ii{ii«<  fill  f  ;in>l  iIh'  \**\  •*  «'f  N  li*  \  ••!•  Ill  r  .  "  |jp 
a  ,.  ,.  tir«  iiii*-r  n<iti«  i.iii  i-ii  \  ii*-  ii<>irf  t>i.ii«ir,  t-t  li-  «•••  i«iiil  •  •■iiit  •!  an* 
trill,  iii4i«  •'••iiiiiM'  f.ii-.itit  I'll  |itii'>*t  •  •iii«t:ri}.iiit  If  It 'lit,!  AT 
■'ll  nr  n-j.l!!Ii««>>it  y.\%  iiir  lt>>ii«  •■ii  'pii  I'lU*  f.i.*>li.  ip-iki  ih-  |i>itir>->Ti«  |>:u 
liiiii«  y  iiitt-rii^i-r  |i*ii«*|'ril  f^f  iiiiii"««il>U-.  •|m>vi|i)'uii  ili^t-.ii'i  ir«  •!•  *.\  \\*  ilti 
t«H-n  priifTt'.  Y,\  \'iii«  riiii)Mi<-tit  ll  f.tiif  tii'i  iiilfi-  ruMiiiiir  <!•«  nii  !••«•-  ••ti 
li-Mi  fill  r<  •  i.j  ri*.  i»>iir  •  ii  lin-ii  <  "ii>  <  ^<•■r  l.i  ir  I'l*--***'  .  •  !  |i"'>l  iti'  |»>  :iil  t<-iiH 
!■  r   •  rjM-inl.iiit    il.iii«    la    I  hiiiii  ri-|ii-   "    -  A'-- !• .    / ,    l.\     .\     •  Iiaji    ti 

'  \iii.iri'  iiiifi*'n  •i\'f  •l'.1i;;ir'<  *•%%  ft!i'ii.iif  .I's  r  m«  ili'iit'.in  «••{  i|Mi«l 
i*>*l>  Mi  r«i|il  ft-lh  ii.i*' III  Mill  II4III  a«i«*irt-  til  >iit.itii  .  ,  niiiii-  <lirfi>  ilia 
li'«l't«  «'>li  itiir  .  .  «<i!.«l  i,  i-r"M  ••  I:-  .*  1^  ililiit.it  fiiiiiii  If  in  .!a«  iB 
lj'.«'r.i'ii  li.^r-  :.*ir  i  .im  •,  '  •  •l'l«.!.iiit  !>•  r  *••  i  \|»*tiiiitiir."  —  /**  .V'-f. 
^MiK  'f  .f>i'  '.■..;»  r«.  ol     I'fl  .  p    UN 

MmYh-!'  Iliitli  r  I*  tipi.!''.  t  t|>.  ■  .1  III  i-\pr>  ««:ii-.;  tl"-  »  itm-  i  *<'.nii>n  cSrr- 
r.>  ti.  »*.,  •'♦    /  •  .V.     ', '.         ■■  F  l:i  •:    -Ti  i.f  !li.  n.^'iff 

Of  IIUk»B 

J,    ..  ;* .«!,■•       .       I    i;  ■  -ij.  -•         ■   .    .•  .      I    •;  .     ,;f  i'    r      .!•■    n 

ValJrr. 

I  f    .  I     •  i   ■,     .;[  !,•     .1  ;-!■«•■*•*.  ! 1'    .!-'■■■  1  •*«  111    U 

ar-    l-^   ll  I'-ir*'   .»-1  ij  ••   I  «■■•'■  .         ..    I^* ■■■•••  f  •    ir  r  ■    j  .       t     ■•  i-ist-  •■!   Ilti«« 
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^ciotumesB  of  endeaToring  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  biit,  considered 
<^  a  natural  afifection,  its  gratification  consists  in  the  actual  accomplish- 
Y^ent  of  this  endeavor.  Now,  indulgence  or  gratification  of  tliis  affec- 
tJon.  whether  in  that  conscioosness  or  this  accomplishment,  has  the  same 
x^spect  to  interest  as  indulgence  of  any  other  affection  :  they  equally  pro- 
<2eed  or  do  not  proceed  from  self-love;  they  equally  include  or  equally 
exclude  this  principle." 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  writes  to  the  same  effect:  "A  man  may  love 
tiimself  as  much  as  one  can,  and  may  be  in  the  exercise  of  a 
liigh  degree  of  love  to  his  own  happiness,  ceaselessly  longing   j^^^^^ 
lor  it,  and  yet  he  may  so  place  that  happiness,  that,  in  tlie 
Tery  act  of  seeking  it,  he  may  be  in  the  highest  exercise  of  love  to  God; 
as,  for  example,  when  the  happiness  that  he  longs  for  is  to  ylor\fy  God,  or  to 
hehold  Jus  glory,  orto  hold  comnntnton  with  him.**  ^  Charltv  and  its  Fruits, 
lect.  viiL 

Dr.  J.  W,  Alexander  also :  "  We  are  unable  to  think  of  any  one  as  a 
reasonable  human  being,  who  does  not,  in  all  i)ossible  cir-   g^    ^    ^   m 
cumstances,  desire  his  own  welfare.     One  may  choose  a   n^j^^^^^^ 
present  evil,  or  relinquish  a  present  good,  but  it  is  in  every 
case  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  some  greater  evil,  or  obtaining  som-^ 
greater  good.*'  —  Consolation,  New  York,  1856.    See  also  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  this  much  vexed  point  in  The  Thirty  Tears*  Correspondence 
between  John  Jchh,  D.D.,  F.H.S.,  and  Alexander  Knox,  M.R.LA.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1835,  letters  70,  71,  81,  and  82;  cf.  also  Appendix  to  the  Law  of 
Lore,  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.y  revised  edition,  Correspondence 
bettseen  Presidents  Uopklns  and  McCosh, 

§  13.  It  should  be  rememliered,  however,  that  the  so-called 
desire  of  happiness  is  no  special  sensibility  with  its 
attendant  desire  which  is  co-ordinate  with  the  appe-  happiBeftt 
tites,  affections,  etc.,  and  superadded  to  thera  all.   "*•  «'«-«''<'i- 

nateirlthanj 

There  is  in  man  no  separate  desire  of  happiness,  or  the  Kpeciai 
such  as  that  of  food,  or  society,  or  knowledge,  which  J"^*J,*"*  ^^ 
might  be  supposed  to  harmonize  or  come  in  conflict 
with  any  or  all  of  these  special  affections  and  impulses.  No 
man  ever  desired  happiness  in  the  general  or  the  abstract.  He 
may  desire  to  be  relieved  from  some  form  of  pain  or  enmd, 
experienced  or  imagined,  and  may  generalize  this  object  as 
some  undefined  form  of  good ;  or  he  may  vaguely  conceive  some 
form  of  gratification  which  differs  from  the  enjoyment  or  pain 
of  the  moment,  and  of  which  kind  of  good  he  forms  only  an 
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iiMlcfinite  conception :  but  he  cnn  never  catch  himself  or  hi« 
neighltor  thinking  of  happiness  in  the  alistract*  and  desiring  it, 
nor  as  setting  up  tliis  cU^sire  as  an  en<l  at  which  to  aim,  or 
a  standanl  Ity  wliich  to  measure  lits  own  doings  or  achieve^ 
nMMits.  The  desire  of  happiness,  so  called.  Is  simply  tlie  vwn* 
uion  characU*ristic  of  m*veral  s|)ec*ial  Impuhies  towanis  8|M»eial 
ohjects.  The  suhjei'tive  satisfaction  which  all  of  these  ol»Je«*ts 
imimrt,  and  which  is  coninM>n  to  them  all,  is  generalized  as 
happim*ss.  It  follows  that  such  a  d<*sfre  of  happin<*ns,  lieing 
In  no  M*nse  co-onlinate  with  any  one  desire  or  with  many,  can 
never  conflict  with  nnv  nor  with  all ;  it  can  neithc^r  hinder  nor 
aid  any  one  of  the  s|M*eial  d<*sires :  i7  cfinnr>/,  therrfort^  be  a 
rfftMtn  for  the  indulgence  of  any  sttrh  (U'jtire. 

It  is  c«pially  tnie  that  wo  niutjle  deAit'e  ctin  be  remfivefi  into  the 
_  .  le  4«*  drnire  t»f  hajtpiit^M^  while  yet  it  is  and  must  lie  true 
•ir*  #•■  w  tli:it  every  individual  di*sire  must  be  nN>ve<l  by  the 
thfl^nJt  •l'*****"^  Hul»j«*<'tive  gcMMl  wlii<'h  its  objtii  can  exnte 
ka^sMA.  or  pnxluce ;  and  every  particular  class  of  emotioos 
has  a  imrticulnr  kiml  of  good  which  prompts  the  desire  which 
naturally  atnl  ne€*<*HHarily  resiMmdn  to  It  by  springing  into  ac* 
tivity  when  <*xciti*il  by  its  objtM't. 

The  dcsin*  of  happint*HA  h|N>ken  of  is,  iKtwever,  calltHl  a 
RiUiouid  drnirt^  lMM*ause  nitional  iM^ntoiis  an*  alone 
nfi«Mi  capable  of  forming  the  cvmcept  of  happincHs,  or  f<an 

wirvby  iiiHipan*  ni»tl  diHcriminate  U»lw«««»ii  <ltfTcn*nt  kind* 
of  pMMl,  or  pti»|M»H4*  tilt*  artivititm  or  objtH*ts  whii'h 
ti'niihinte  in  oih*  cir  (»tlH*r,  or  mn  jiHlge  U*tw<*cn  tlie  a<*tA  ami 
oliJ«*«-tii  wliirh  nfiult  m  tlH*so  difT<*nng  subjtH'tu'e  fttat«*s,  cff  rr- 
fl«*ct  u|Miii  their  own  acenry  in  pnN*uring,  or  failing  to  pnM'urr, 
Ui4fM*  n'^ultft  to  thfnuM'Ur^  or  othcm.  Kven  the  l»rute  acts  fnnn 
tliit  <l«-i«irr  for  goml  n^  tnily  an  d«N*s  man ;  although  thmugh  tlie 
defi-i-t  of  n*aM»n  Ih*  faiin  to  r:ktionnli£(*  th<*  iiiipulHt*  by  g«*M«*rsilil« 
in<^  It 4  obj«*i-t.  riUil  f^ui-^iiiiMiidy  raiiihit  attain  to  iIm*  intflligrnt* 
SImI  prr-t'iniiji'iilly  t«>  tli«*  iwlfM-oiiHrimiH  i»r  Ii>l1crti\i*.  f^Mitittl  uf 
hks  Ai'tious  or  hts  rliaracUrr.     The  ilea  in*  of   ha|>|iiue«s  lu  tilt 
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most  gifted  animnl  is  a  blind  impulse,  wliicb  is  cultivated  by 
training  from  without,  or  by  the  agency  of  a  limited  but  vivid 
memory,  and  dii*ected  mainly  by  what  we  call  instinct.  In  man 
this  desire  becomes  an  ennobling  and  elevating  impulse  to  the 
actions,  the  habits,  and  character.  It  has  of  itself  no  moral 
quality ;  although  it  gives  intellectual  dignity  to  the  character, 
the  aims,  and  the  achievements. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  man,  with  all  his 
powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  never  proposes  happi- 
ness, as  such,  as  a  motive  to  a  single  feeling  or  action.  Though 
man  alone  can  form  the  conception  of  happiness,  yet  he  never 
proposes  happiness  to  himself  as  an  object  of  desire.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  experience  of  such  a  desire  would  be 
the  wish  for  indefinite  relief  from  severe  and  unalloyed  pain. 
Such  a  relief  is  imagined  as  the  enjoyment  of  some  indefinite 
but  positive  good,  in  place  of  sufifering,  which  is  mistaken  for 
happiness  in  the  abstract.  We  may  safely  say  that  desire,  so 
far  as  it  is  rational,  always  terminates  in  some  good,  which  is 
made  more  or  less  definite  by  the  memory  or  imagination. 

This  so-called  desire  of  happiness  is  misnamed  "  self-love/'  and  under 
this  nnfortunat-e  appellation  lias  been  the  occasion  of  no  little 
confusion  of  thought,  and  active,  not  to  say  acrid,  recrimina-   ^^^  "jj"" 
tion  (vide  Duoald  Stewart,  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,   i^^^n 
part   ii.  chap.  i.  §  5 ;   Active   and  Moral   Powers,  book  ii. 
chap,  i.)*  Not  a  few  writers  insist  that  self-love,  in  all  its  forms,  is  not  only 
morally  evil,  but  that  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  all  moral  evil.    It  is 
obvious  that  the  affection  thus  condemned  must  be  a  voluntary  affection, 
and  cannot  be  synonymous  with  the  involuntary  and  necessary  desire 
of  happiness.    Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  asserts  "  that  the  inordinateness  of 
self-love  does  not  consist  in  our  love  of  happiness  being  absolutely  con- 
sidered too  great  in  degree,  but  in  its  being  too  great  comparatively,  and 
in  placing  oiur  happiness  in  that  which  is  confined  to  self*  {Charity,  etc., 
lect.  vlii.).    And  J.  W.  Alexander  says,  "  We  are  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves.    We  may,  then,  love  ourselves.    May  I  we  must  love  ourselves; 
and  self-love  becomes  sin  only  when  it  becomes  selfishness'*  {Consolation, 
etc.).    We  have  already  quoted  from  Butler  :  "  Now,  indulgence  or  grati- 
fication of  this  affection,  whether  in  that  consciouHness  or  this  accomplish- 
menty  has  the  same  respect  to  interested  indulgence  as  any  other  affection: 
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ttiej  M]iiml]j  proTMNl  or  do  not  proceed  fn>in  arlMore ;  tbejr  eqnally  io- 
cltidi*  or  «*Kf-liiflt'  tlim  |iniiripl«*."  Thi*  plirBiM*ii  rontraiite*!  Iij  Edwmnlft, 
%'iz  .  "  ttKi  tiTfint  riiiiifuirutni'ly  "  and  "  t4M)  i{r«'at  In  dt*Kr«*e/*  wiiiild  In*  fmr 
initn*  ffliritoiiffly  anci  truly  «'Xpr(-*>MMl  by  *' invuluntarily  dmiml"  ami 
**  Vfdiintmrily  prrfrrrr<l  "  (M>e  aliM>  John  Brown  :  Ktm^$  on  th€  Char^ttr- 
MiiiA  Ix^Ddon,  1701  ;  eMay  'J,  ou  TVir  Mutivts  to  lirtut). 


f  14.  Tlio  fu'tiHihilitirs  and  their  attondant  closiros  are  aiill 
fUaaimitlf  further  (liMtiii^uiHhiHl  an  nimjtte  or  originnl^  aiMl  coim- 
<••«•■•  jilrx  or  (ifrireiL     The  HJinple  are  those  whic^h   are 

•lflipkaa4  capuhle  of  U'ln^  exritcMl  alone,  under  their  aj>pnv 
*•■►*•*•  pri.Hte  oonditionn.  Whether  them*  i*onditionii  tlH^m* 
aelvi^n  may  l»e  nin^le  or  niiiltiple  is  i  in  material,  pruvidefl  the 
8u!»je(*tive  alFeetion  ean  iNTiir  by  itmdf,  and  l»e  diHtin}ruii«lM*«l  in 
eon8<'iou»n(*iM.  We  cfintvni  ourst'lven  simply  and  sohdy  with 
the  soiirn  siiWjective  evindition,  inaMmueh  as  this  ex)»erieDoe 
niUHt,  in  its  nutiirt*.  U*  known  only  to  the  soul  itmdf,  ami  is 

m 

known  siinicifutly  l»y  it.H<df.  It  nln^)  often  hapiM*ns  tliat  a 
simple  emotion  r4-<piin*H  two  or  m<in*  ol>j«Tts  in  sonH>  sfH^cial 
p'latHin  to  one  another.  Thin  in  true  of  most,  if  not  all,  tlie 
S4*nHil)iIiti«'!t  whirh  iin*  n*Ht!iftir:il.  iufhitiiui;  thr  K<«nH4*  of  mehfdy 
and  h:trm«>ny  in  soiindN,  t)f  harmony  in  e4ih>r.  of  grait"  to 
niidimi.  cti*.  On  tin*  otlirr  hand,  a  e<implrx  of  diNtinpiiHhahle 
ohjfftM  may  aw:ik«>n  a  <i»mpl«'x  of  M«*ndnl  and  yet  diHtuipUftlf 
aMf  fui'dioni.  A  sui^h*  hri^ht  i^dor  pira^M's  simply*  am] 
nii«:iki-iiH  n  nimpli*  cniittHin  ;  a  paiiitin*;  nwakrii^  a  itmtplfX 
of  HI  u>«i)>ilitii'H  fmrn  H«'\fial  ilwtini;iii-*liaM«*  olijerts,  and  their 
r«-latioiM  ti»  fihi*  aiiitthcr,  —  ft«Mn  tlie  coloni  apart,  from  tlM*ir 
«'tatl:ilitiii  and  hatinonv.  fmni  lN*autv  of  form,  <'«irre<'tni*iM  of 
«irawiii;:.  and  fnnn  hkilfnlly  adjiittiil  coiniHMititm  :  while  all 
tl.e^i*  «-lfriii-iiN  tti'^'i'thi'f  ^iv«*  a  pli'ahant  an*l  (i»nAiHteiit  espressioci 
«»f  tlioiiijlit  and  fi'i  lin::.  ^  oniph'X  emotions  an*  also  aant  to 
U*  r/iiny'"/  wlii-n  llii'V  an*  c»p)M»slte  in  (*hara<*ter :  some  hrlnf 
pli-.THMi.:.  rind  i»tlifi*  diH|.|i-:i*.iii'j.  M*!**!,  if  not  all,  of  tlie 
(il>)i*«tn  wiipli  a<MM-i  our  **ifi'«iKiliti<-H«  l»«-ini;  (*omplex  in  UM*ir 
uatuie,  ap|M*al  to  nian^*  s4'aMliililii*s.     Some  of  Uicae  oiaj  bt 
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pleasant,  while  others  are  disagreeable.  A  complex  of  sounds 
in  many  tones  or  from  many  voices,  whether  these  tones  or 
voices  are  or  are  not  musical ;  of  colors  in  a  landscape  or  por- 
trait ;  of  surface  and  outline,  whether  in  a  drawing  or  picture  ; 
of  tastes,  odors,  or  touches,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  experi- 
ences, —  are  examples  too  familiar  to  require  illustration. 

§  15.  The  feelings  and  accompanying  desires  are  again  dis- 
tinguished BS  primary  or  original^  on  the  one  hand, 
and  secondary  or  artificial^  on  the  other.  Some  of  nary  and 
these  last  are  also  called  xjonventional  and  facti-  **^**"  *'^' 
tious.  The  first  are  supposed  to  be  inherent  iu  the  constitution 
of  every  human  being,  and  therefore  to  be  essential  to  human 
nature.  The  second  are  the  products  of  circumstances, — 
those  which  are  common  and  normal  in  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  human  existence,  and  those  which  are  variable,  and  depend 
on  occasional  excitements.  The  parental  or  the  conjugal  affec- 
tions are  not  experienced  by  every  human  being ;  and  yet  both 
are  called  natural  affections  in  the  sense  that  they  are  invari- 
ably called  into  exercise  under  appropriate  circumstances,  and 
are  uniform  in  their  character  whenever  they  exist.  Other 
affections  and  tastes  or  passions,  as  for  rare  books,  autographs, 
old  china,  old  furniture,  old  brass,  bric-d-brac,  etc.,  are  called 
factitious  or  artificial  because  the  circumstances  which  call  them 
forth  are  relatively  infrequent ;  and,  even  when  present,  their 
effects  are  not  constant  and  uniform,  but  depend  on  accidental 
or  conventional  conditions.  Whether  normal  or  artificial,  such 
affections  are  called  secondary,  because  in  point  of  time  they 
follow  the  primary,  and  depend  upon  them  for  their  origination, 
their  sustentation,  and  the  possibility  of  their  existence  and 
exercise. 

A  very  familiar  example  of  a  secondary  and  in  one  sense  an 
artificial  affection  is  the  love  of  money.     Man  need  The  i^t*  of 
have   no  original   interest  in   the  material    called  "»«»«y* 
money,  whether  It  be  coin  or  paper ;  but  he  cannot  4'  in  the 
it  in  those  objects  which  money  will  procure.     Sto(j  force 
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thrx  equally  pmcAe<l  or  do  not  proo(«<|  from  M'lMore ;  Xhny  eqnally  io- 
clii<l<«  (ir  cKrluili*  ihiii  |>nnri|ilf."  The  jtliraJU'A  roiitrai»t«Hj  hy  RtlviariU, 
\\i  ,  **  Uk»  threat  roiiiftiiralively  '*  an<l  "  t«Ni  i;ri*at  in  (l«*};r«*<*,"  wcmiM  Im*  far 
iiiorr  fi'liHioimly  ami  iriily  «*xprr«iMMl  by  *'lnvnlutitaiily  ileninnl "  ami 
*'  voluntarily  prrf<Trr<l"  (mw  also  Joiiiv  Druwj*  :  Ktttjfu  on  the  Character- 
iMttc9,  iMudvii,  1751 ;  caaay  'J,  ou  Tht  Mvt*vts  to  I  wtur). 


f  14.  TIk*  fM*nsil»ilitirH  and  their  nttomlant  donirefl  are  niill 
lUatlMliitw  furtluT  <lirttiii);iii8luMl  as  nim}^*'  or  nn'giual^  and  nnH* 
4iMia*  tfirr  or  dt-rii'M.     The  simple  arc  lh<>Mt»  wlitrli    are 

•iM^aa4       capahle  of  Immd^  excittnl  alone,  under  their  appnv 


►*•**  priate  oonditiouH.  Whether  theae  cxinditiona  them- 
Belv(*fl  may  )>c  single  or  multiple  ta  immaterial,  providefl  tlie 
auhjeetive  atTection  eaii  (M*<*ur  by  itm'lf,  and  l>e  diHtinjrui'^lHHl  in 
const 'iousnt^aa.  We  conet*ni  ournelve.*!  aimply  and  solely  witb 
Uie  soul's  auhjcM'tive  condition,  inoMmuch  as  this  ex])<Tieoce 
muHt,  in  its  nature,  lie  known  only  to  the  soul  itH4*lf,  ami  is 
known  suMlciently  l>y  itni^lf.  It  alno  often  hap|M*ns  that  a 
simple  emotion  nnpiin-^  two  or  mon*  olijerts  in  mmie  nfiecial 
ri'laiion  to  one  another.  ThiH  in  true  (if  moAt.  if  not  all.  tlie 
srUHiliililii'si  whirh  are  n'Hth«'tir:il,  including  tin*  nenni*  4tf  mt'liNlj 
and  hannonv  in  sinnidH,  4if  harmony  in  (*«ilor.  of  urnei*  in 
motion,  rte.  On  the  other  hand,  a  e<iniplex  of  diHttnuniHhahle 
ohjectA  may  awaken  a  <*<impl«'X  of  Mmded  ami  yet  diHtuii:uif»li* 
alih*  emodoiit.  A  snmle  liri^ht  ttilor  pU*aH4*s  tiimply,  am] 
awakfiiH  a  Nimple  emotii>n  ;  a  painting  awakiMiH  a  (Simplex 
of  HiiiHil'ihtirH  fn»m  H('\rral  di^tinuiii^^liaMi*  oliji*t't.<«,  and  thrir 
ri'latti»i)H  to  oiM*  another,  —  fiom  the  colorn  apart,  fmm  thrir 
i;iailution  and  liarnHinv,  from  lieautv  of  form.  cornH'tneAs  of 
drawin;!.  ami  fnim  ftkilfully  adjutte<l  (*«iin|M»i«ition  :  whde  all 
\\*VM*  rlfiiirnN  to'^ftliiT  'p^ivi*  a  ph'anant  and  ctinHintent  e\pn*H»i«Hl 
of  thouj^'ht  and  fi-clinH;.  (  ontplrx  emotions  an*  alH4)  samI  to 
U*  m\^*jl**l  nhrn  tlifv  nre  op|MH«lte  in  eharai'ter :  mmie  lirinf 
pli'a^in-/.  niid  otlii-n*  di«>ptraHtii<r.  M«mt,  if  not  all,  €if  llie 
i»lijert4  whit  h  addii-'«i  our  M'hHihilitif**.  In'int;  c^imph*x  in  llieir 
liatuie,  ap|ieal  to  many  8(*uaibiiitieii.     home  of  Uieae  maj  bt 
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most  coDspicuous  impulses  of  our  nature.     Such  are  the  love 
of  money  and  fashion,  which  have  been  referred  to.   «,     _,^   , 

^  otren^li  of 

Not  infrequently  these  affections  become  so  power-  thesecoBdary 
ful  and  insidious  as  to  defeat  the  very  ends  for  ••"■*'»"***«^ 
which  they  exist,  and  to  displace  the  primary  impulses  which 
originally  stimulated  and  sustained  them.  The  miser  begins  by 
loving  money  because  he  desires  the  good  which  money  alone 
will  procure,  but  ends  with  loving  money  of  itself  with  such  ex- 
clusive energy  as  to  sacrifice  to  this  passion  every  good  which 
makes  money  desirable  or  valuable.  Devotion  to  some  incon- 
venient and  unhealthy  fashion  impels  men  and  women  to  desire 
indulgences  which  are  incompatible  with  many  of  the  gratifi- 
cations which  fashion  itself  counts  of  the  highest  value. 

Under  the  complex  relations  of  human  existence,  especially 
in  a   highly  artificial  civilization,  the  number  of  ^  , 

°     ^  Th«lr  Dnin- 

secondary  sensibilities  and  desires  is  greatly  in-  ber  and  com- 
creased,  and  many  of  the  factitious  displace  and  *'*  ''" 
counteract  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  primary  and 
natural.  Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  resources 
and  the  complex  character  of  man's  nature  than  its  capacity  to 
develop  these  artificial  likings  and  dislikings,  and  the  impor- 
tance which  they  assume  as  the  conditions  of  human  happiness. 
The  analysis  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  and  strongest  of 
human  affections,  and  the  estimate  of  their  relative  energy  as 
springs  of  man's  conduct,  become  for  this  reason  very  difficult. 
In  a  practical  way  men  are  often  convinced  of  this  truth  when 
they  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  the  real  impulses 
which  originate  and  control  their  own  actions.  The  most 
honest  of  men  are  frequently  puzzled  to  trace  to  its  originating 
and  controlling  element  some  overmastering  passion  which  they 
desire  to  overcome. 

We  are  also  embarrassed  with  special  difficulties  when 
the  feelings  are  analyzed  for  speculative  ends,  because  of  the 
variety  of  constituents  which  are  or  may  be  concerned  in  the 
product,  and  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  presence  and  force 
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of  tlie  TohiDtary  element.  Thin  diineiilty  in  (nt*atly  increiiMsl 
because*  the  exU*nial  man ifi*Mtat ions  or  iiulieatioDs  of  tlie  fivl- 
ingB  within  arc  no  (^asily  (lia^ise^K  and  so  hanl  to  In*  ivnUn]  ]>y 
dec'iaive  ex|N*riment8  or  unvaried  nilea.  But,  however  diverve 
these  theorii*8  may  lie  in  their  eonelusions,  they  have  one  com- 
mon aim,  — they  proiiose  a  sinf^le  class  of  hiquiries ;  vii.,  WhtU 
art  the  simple  or  primary  elements  into  which  majr  be  rv*jo/iMvf 
the  cfimjtlex  and  deiived  capacitieM  and  ejejieriencea  vhieh  w  critf 
the  emotional  nature  and  ita  affeetiona^  induding  the  cajtaritiea 
and  exjteriencea  tchirh  are  known  aa  moral  f  They  imply,  if 
tiM'y  do  not  re-assert,  tlu*  iwsition  alrt*a<ly  taken,  that  Moral 
Scien(*e  is  de|M*ndent  on,  lN*<*ause  it  is  largely  n*solve«l  into,  a 
c(>m-c*t  rsyclHikigy.  TlH*y  show  that  ethical  science  la  Imt 
anotlMT  name  for  an  exact  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  |My- 
clMilo^ical  plienomena,  and  the  explanation  and  det4*rroinatioii 
of  these*  phenonH*na  by  means  of  ultimate  philoiophical  rela- 
tions or  metaphysical  intuitions. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THE   SENSIBILITIES   CLASSIFIED. 

§  16.  If  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  sensibilities  into  their 
oriinnal  and  simplest  elements,  it  follows  that  it  is  „     .  . 
not  easy  to  classify  them.     Every  synthesis  of  ele-  sot  eMUj 
roents  as  similar  supposes  that  these  elements  are  *^^*^*''^* 
more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable.     Every  arrangement  of 
these  elements  into  groups  that  are  higher  or  lower  supposes  a 
previous  discrimination  of  the  same  as  more  or  less  general  in 
their  manifestation  through  phenomena.     In  other  words,  every 
correct  and  exhaustive  classification  follows  a  sharp  and  com- 
prehensive analysis.     As  the  experiences  are  subjective  (i.e., 
as  they  pertain  to  those  internal  experiences  which  are   con- 
sciously known),  it  might  seem  that  they  should  be  separated 
and  constructed  according  to  the  differences  or  similarities  which 
are  experienced  in  and  discerned  by  consciousness.     Inasmuch, 
however,  as  these  experiences  are  dependent  upon  their  excit- 
ing objects,  and  these  objects  are  sharply  presented  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  inasmuch  as  we  know  by  obser%'ation  and  conclude  by 
analogy  that  different  objects  cause  or  occasion  different  expe* 
riences,  we  discriminate  and  unite  them  according  to  the  objects 
which  conditionate  them.     Both  these  elements,  therefore  (viz., 
the  subjective  and  objective),  control  our  classification,  and 
determine  its  nomenclature.    For  the  reasons  given,  however, 
the  object  or  oonditionating  oocasion  is  prominent  in  deciding 
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the  cla88iflc*ation  and  terminology  of  tlic  sensibilities  and  the 
will. 

The  following  nchrmo  U  propoiMNi :  the  animal  or  scniinoiui,  inrlml- 

^    ^  ing  the  inntlurtivo  ;  the  lnt«*lUM'tual ;   the  itna|{inatir«  aiwl 

wt%»m9  ef  ff'Mhclir  ;  the  perminal,  invohing  the  love  of  |»owrr  aii<l 
rlMftlSratlea.  8U|K*riarlty.  of  achicvenieiit  ant!  property;  the  social.  Uvih 
»r«.  Bel4M4  syio|wth«>tic  and  antlfiatlu'tlr ;  the  relh^x,  incliMlInf  the 
fUewart.  prudential   anti   moral.     I>r.  Thoihaa   R«*ld   rrrofnilf^ni   lh«* 


morhanical,  animal,  and  rational  (Kumy  on  the  Art  ire  Pwrrg,  esa.  iii. 
part  I.  chap,  i.) ;  Dugald  Stewart,  the  Iniitinrtive  or  Implantetl  pn»|Mrn- 
ftitii**.  Including  the  ap|M*tit<rt,  the  deairrs.  and  th<f  affectlotia;  the  rallcinal 
and  governing  prinriplt^  including  iu*|f.l»vr  and  the  moral  faculty  (.4rfire 
and  M'tnit  povn-t,  IntriMluction).    Sir  William  Hamilton  dlvidi-a  the  aen- 

si)iiliti«^  into  the  c(*r|Mirf>al  and  nit* ntal.  The  corporeal  ara 
„'  |.  again  divided  into  two  which  acconi|»any  the  ii|*rclal  and  tlia 

rummon  arniuitlcina.  Th«*  mental  art?  again  RaUllvidMl  lato 
the  c<inti*mplatlvi«  ami  thi*  practical.  Th«*  con  tern  platlvc*  are  thc«e  Impel- 
ling  rmpertlxcly  to  th<*  h>wirr  and  tht*  higher  lntt*ll«*«  tual  actl^itlea.  Tha 
practical  t«nd  to  M'lf-prfMTvatitm.  thr  ••nJo>mt*nt  of  exintrncr.  tlie  prr^ 
ervation  of  the  ii|M>cira,  to  |M*rf«*<*tlon  and  drvrlopmrnt  ami  th«*  moral  law 
(Accfarrt  oa  i/rf€f|«Ay«#rii.  Int.  xlr..  x\\i.),    I>r  Thf»maii  C.  Tpham  dlTklc* 

the   •cnnihiliti*^   Into  the  natural   or  iiathrmatlc,  aod  tha 

Hr  TkeaiM 

*  moral.    Th«*  natural  arc  nulMlividcd  into  the  emotloni  and 

dcHirt*!!  :  the  ilcniri'ii  aguin  liing  auUlit i«lo<l  into  the  app<^ 
tltr^.  thft  propriiAitlra.  an«l  th«*  afff«*tl«>ii«.  Tfii*  pn»|ieo«ltlea  are  to  arlf- 
|tmM>n'ati4in.  curiosity,  imtativeuea*.  retrem.  |>roperty,  power,  TlvaHly, 
iMH-iriy,  rf^'ntui*-ni.  lM-n<*volfti<*«*.  anil  hutiianity,  to  hap|>inrw  (!.«*..  aelf* 
love),  to  •«••  If'ty.  The  nffrctinim  «rr  unUllvideil  into  re^'Utment.  lirOrViw 
Irncf*  in  the  form  (tf  ihimentic  HfTn'tlonft.  humanify.  |iatriotl»m.  pity, 
gratitude,  lo%'e  to  (Um\  {Mrntttl  l*htto»*>fth*t,  vol.  11..  IntrtMluction.  chap.  II.). 

I>r.  \V.  Wliraell  rrcogiiifen  tl»e  ap|«*tlteM.  the  affertloUB  trnd- 
^  *       11  irig  ti*  |<«-r»oii«.  the  UM-ntal  ihiirrs  t4»  al>«tra<'tionii  (an  aafety, 

pri*|M  ri>.  family  ami  (-i\il  mm  irty.  a  ci>mnion  umlrniianding, 
(iuprriority)  ami  t^  knowletlge  ;  the  moral  aentlmenta  and  the  reflex 
•rntimenta  aa  ol  being  h*vc«),  ami  eelf^iapproval  (A'lrmmrt  o/  M*'r^ttf, 
lntn«lu(-tli»n,  chap,  ii  ). 

TWwMrfWii-  I  1  «•  'Die  iM*naihilitii'S  ami  tlieir  atti-odant  drairra 
IW  ^ u«i**  *^^^^^  ^^  lv»|MMt  to  the  ij%ntlit^  ur  ih^  lint!  of  gnmU 
^•aiiif af  iiM  eimI  rtgft^iiirl^  uf  tht  evil^  irAi>A  thty  comditiim 
'hff «!».'  "^  imjmirt,  Wf  a|M*nk  of  the  fM-n4tl»ihttr«  as  natural 
4iuaa.  oulv«   and   not   at   all   of   thrni   as   ir<»luntanr   and 

moral.     W«  spaak  ol  tha  natural  ^lareiaa  of  anj  senaihilitisa 
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as  this  is  or  might  be  known  in  conscious  experience,  and 
judged  by  that  comparison  and  discrimination  which  are  implied 
in  the  exercise  of  consciousness  by  man  as  a  rational  being. 
That  our  experiences  of  sensitive  good  and  evil  differ  in  inten- 
sity or  degree  is  conceded  by  all.  The  unconscious  testimony  of 
human  language,  and  the  ready  assent  of  the  human  race,  seem 
to  coincide  in  respect  to  this  point.  That  one  experience  of 
heat  or  odor,  of  surprise  or  anger,  of  love  or  hatred,  is  more 
energetic  than  another,  all  men  believe,  and  no  man  will  deny ; 
but  that  the  gratification  of  the  different  sensibilities  also  differs 
in  kind,  when  compared,  so  that  one  would  be  pronounced  natu- 
rally better  than  another,  irrespectively  of  any  moral  relations, 
is  by  no  means  universally  conceded  by  philosophers.  Thus 
Paley  writes:  ^*  I  will  omit  much  useless  declama-  yiewiof 
tion  on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature ;  the  ^^^J' 
superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the  ani- 
mal part  of  our  constitution ;  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement, 
and  delicacy  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossnpss, 
and  sensuality  of  others,  —  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ 
in  nothing  but  in  continuance  and  intensity "  {Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy^  book  i.  chap.  vi.).  Jeremy  Bentham 
pithily  says,  "Quantity  of  pleasure  being  equal,  jerevy 
pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry,"  and  holds  that  the  B«Btha«. 
value  of  a  pleasure  depends  on  its  intensity,  duration,  cer- 
tainty, propinquity,  purity  (i.e.,  freedom  from  being  followed 
by  pain),  security,  and  extent  {Morals  and  Legislation^  i.  §  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Stuart  Mill  asserts,  "It  joi,.  suart 
would  be  absurd,  that  while,  in  estimating  all  other  vin* 
things,  quality  is  considered  as  well  as  quantity,  the  estima- 
tion of  pleasure  should  be  supposed  to  depend  on  quantity 
alone"  {Utilitarianism^  chap.  ii.).  The  criterion,  or  proof, 
of  this  assertion,  he  finds  in  the  general  consent  of  mankind : 
"Of  two  pleasures,  if  there  be  one  to  which  all,  or  almost  all, 
who  have  experience  of  both  give  a  decided  preference,  iiTe- 
spective  of  any  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is 
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tlio  mojit  donirahlo  plf»««upp  **  (Z^/).'  It  may  not  ho  wwy  to  fix 
ufM)!!  till*  finer  iliviHions  of  a  sc*fiU*  nr<*onlin};  to  whU*h  the  diffiT- 
4*nt  fionf»ibiliti4*8  of  tlio  nanit*  gi'ncral  olaiw  are  ranked  ;  Imt  it  will 
Ih*  (r«*nemlly  <*oncecl(HK  that  iNMlily  plea8un*fi  are  inferior  to  the 
tntelle<>tuai,  8<»oiaK  and  aympatlu'tio,  and  that,  when  two  of  thene 
a|HH*it»H  of  Hat iaf action  an*  brought  into  coni|)etition,  one  in  din- 
eerneil  to  lie  a  hi};(her  and  lietter  gcxNl  than  the  other.  This 
difffn*n<*4*  in  quality  accounta  for  the  diffen*nt  apiN^llatinna 
which  an*  applicMl  to  the  gratifioationfl  of  the  M*%*erul  auHreptihili- 
til-*  of  our  nature.  The  terroa  *•  pleaaure/'  ••enJoynM»nt/'  ••  ha|»- 
pimfiH,"  and  ^MilesiMHlneAH."  all  of  which  are  in  aiiuai  and 
conntiint  U!«e,  HUf;);i*Ht  and  Hignify  a  diffen*nt  natural  value  in  the 
ai*niiati(ina  and  (*niotiona ;  which  %*alue  i^ertainn  to  the  original 
auNirptiliilitieii,  a|mrt  from  the  ailmixture  of  any  voluntary 
activity,  or  the  moral  element  in  any  or  in  all. 

For  philiMophieal  unvn^  it  in  not  only  d«*Minil»le,  Imt  neeefMary« 
...  ti>  fM*l(*<>t  iMinie  term  which  Hhall  U*  hmail  enough  to 

irns  f«r  cover  all  th«*M»  kindn  and  fornm  of  aulije<*tive  good, 
M^|fv«h«        fn»ni    the  liiglH*ftt  Xty  the  lowcMt.     The  neitla  ami 


UH4*fi  of  cfinuiNm  life  pn»vidt*  no  Huch  tenn.  We 
cannot  invent,  and  f<irc<*  into  um*.  a  technical  ap|H*llntion.  an  in 
the  artificial  nonii^nclatun*  of  clicmixtry  and  giiilinrv,  which 
hhouM  U*  divi>f«tii|  of  the  awuM'intionH  or  Hnnctioim  d«Tiv«*<|  fn»m 
the  u<M*Hof  conimf»n  life,  for  the  n*aHon  that  the  dirttinctionn  ami 


'  J    M«HTt^K%i  ,  Sfi»»ri:,tnf^9.    Am.  «■<!..  %•»!.   il.    pfv   17,   I*;    R^tt^w  #/ 

11'/.^  fr/.   t    \t'  r^t!ttfl,     it.'  • 'til  lilt  llf*  nil  I  Iff  «Ullir.HllM.W|(  H.  Mfth'mhnf  f/A«    «. 

\"\  1.1  •  l)»|i  \i{.  8«-r  al*ii  Ijtiwr.  Viir>lMjrmii«,  Alr«  llurh.  Mr«  Kaf**- 
tf-1      Atr-i  it«t  ili**\tt-%i4  «  \|<r«  I***!!  1.\  M«rtiiirati.  I*ri*f«-«**>r  Slil|{iftu-k  •*>• 

that  It  l«  It:  ]Ni4>»i)'|f  ill  |ii:iii\  «  u«<  «  ti*  i|i«tln(;iii*li  1«-twr«-n  «*nr  KTAtl* 
f*««|  •«•!  all  :<ir\  fiii'l  a**--*lii-r  *«  1<i;;h«-r  aii'l  N.wfr.  Wt*  rt-plv,  «illM*ut  <llft- 
••>**'■«  tl>''  ffvtx'rnl  ii'if^'lon.  In  iM.tiii'  •  a^-^  tt  U  f«^*it>i*\  simI  It  i%  cmlj 
«  t..  '  •■If  h  •!!••  fittiiM  If iKfi  I*  |HM«il>lf  tli.it  iiuirni  <>t*li;;*ti«in  mnm^.  Thk« 
liAl  •  I. ^  •>!.!%  w*.tii  tl.i  i|ii<  •tinii  nf  « ••it.riT.ir>  |*rt  fi  r*  11  r  ainl  itiiitpil  |ir^ 
%t  t.**  ■*•  f  f'  r  •!•  '  .*'.>  Il  I.  *\kf«  II  t«ki>  I  !.i«*i  •  I'f  afT«  i  1;<i|i«  4tr  rliM«tl<ili«.  M 
tilt  ••  ■'  V  rill  Hint  III  j*  Ami  rh«*  ft«lf-*3M  rxfuUtg,  or  tlir  wrDAiuit  as  (X»|itrMl«d 
With  ihr  iiii«-llvi  tuat  ami  arUv*. 
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nomenclature  of  Ethics  are  designed  for  universal  and  popular 
use.     They  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  termi- 
nology of  the  schools.     On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  gen- 
eralize and  broaden  any  specific  term  offends  the  associations 
and  usages  which  have  attached  a  limited  and  special  significa- 
tion to  every  appellation.    Accordingly,  ''pleasure" 
has  always  been  thought  too  limited  and  low  a  term  M^tlwacti" * 
to  apply  to  the  gratification  of  the  higher  sensibili-  biewednesa 
ties.    ' '  Blessedness ' '  and  ' '  happiness, ' *  even,  are  too  ,^g,  gooa 
elevated  to  designate  the  gratification  of  any  of  the  ■"**  ^^^' 
lower  appetites.    ' '  Enjoyment  * '  and  ' '  satisfaction, ' ' 
though  freely  used  of  the  lower  and  intermediate,  are  rejected  as 
unsuitable  to  the  highest.     "Good"  and  "well-being"  are  as 
free  from  objection  as  any  terms :   both  these,  however,  are 
as  often  applied  to  the  causes  or  occasions  of  good  as  to  their 
effects  in  the  inward  experience,  and  hence  frequent  and  seiious 
ambiguities  arise  (cf.  §  67  (3)). 

And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  term  which  may  be 
applied  to  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  be  limited,  if 
possible,  to  the  psychical  or  subjective  element.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine  that  the  exer- 
cise of  every  sensibility  gives  some  form  or  species  of  satisfac- 
tion, find  their  chief  plausibility  in  the  tenacious  associations  by 
which  these  terms  are  indissolubly  connected  with  gratifications 
of  a  lower  quality  or  grade,  or  with  such  as  the  will  degrades 
to  the  service  of  selfishness  or  appetite. 

We  repeat,  also,  the  truth,  that  what  is  true  of  the  appella- 
tions for  these  subjective  experiences  is  true  of  their  objective 
conditions  or  causes.  We  find  it  diflScult  to  select  terms  suffi- 
ciently generic  to  designate  all  of  these,  without  suggesting 
associations  that  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  single 
classes  of  objects.  And  yet  in  general,  as  we  say  of  a  gratified 
sensibility  that  it  is  good^  so  we  say  of  the  cause  or  condition 
of  its  gratification,  that  it  is  a  good.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
same  associations,  or  in  the  same  meaning,  that  we  call  food  or 
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a  forttino  a  *;(M)(1,  as  wo  B|K*ak  of  kiH>wU*«l^c  or  Bocicty  an  a 
pMMl,  or  sav  of  till*  frU'iid  wlioiii  wo  love*  with  (lisiiiU*n'Kt4'<l 
ih'volioii,  or  the*  (itxl  mlioin  wc  Hii|in*mr1y  aihirt*,  that  carh  in 
our  giKxl ;  aiitl  y<*t  at  tiiiii'8  we  do  uoi  hrsitato  to  <lehi^iiuti* 
each  of  th(*5e  hloHHinj;!*,  iu  a  Ht'iiais  vm  our  auprt'ine  (joocl. 

We  wry  |ir«>|MTly  4lliitlninii*li  tM>two4'n  **  wtirth  '*  and  '*  Talur,"  u*iii4 
*'  wtirih**  to  denifrniiktr  that  objiK't  wbU*h  U  ultimate  atnl  «1mi 

.  illli  *  hitftimt  in  thr  quality  of  itji  ikiib}«H-th'r  g«MHl,  aa  tht*  giKJil  w  hn  h 
|«  rx|M*ri<*n<  «'<!  ill  a  tliMiiit«*rt*iit*'(l  at't  or  riniitioii,  ur  «ilii«  b  is 
foiin«l  in  th«*  lii;:lii'iit  nioriil  and  |t«T>Minul  iiiiuiitifH.  "Valiir"  ordiiianiy 
(Ir«tt^tiat4«M  iM»mt*  end  (»r  iiih*  towlilch  uu  (i)>jf4 1  may  U*  ap|di<'<l.  t'tility, 
h\  unit  rr<*al  un«l  iuvftrratt*  una;;!*,  in  liiiiittil  to  th«Nir  nhjti-u  or  omditiiina 
<if  punl  wIikIi  an*  inrana  U*  <'h«lii ;  tin*  <>ih15  U'int;  altM>,  uiori*  (n*<iu«*iitiy, 
ni'iflit-r  final  n«>r  ultiniat«*.  Itut  nulMirdinutrd  toiwiut*  liighfr«'iid.  Ntia4tit*n, 
or  t>bj«-<-t.  or  •-nii)tii»n.  in  4iill«'d  u<M-ful  wliirli  in  u*>l  KulMinlinatcd  to  a«iiiir- 
tliitiic  fitlifr  than  iiM'if.  For  tlnA  rfiuioti,  utility  nlioulil  ncvrr  iw*  a|i|dia'<l 
t«*  an>  ajci'iit  w  liii  li  a«  \m  (lirr«-tly  u|hiii  uiiy  t-a|tai  it>  fi*r  a  aiiuplr  or  orlicinal 
fi«*liiii;.  \V«>  faniH't  niMiilt  of  un  i>t>}«-ri  iftltt«h  ifti*  direi'tly  rnj«iy  (as  the 
(ii«n1  wliiih  Wf  luAti',  **t  tlii>  frititd  %%li<iiti  wr  li'%i*)  as  vnijul  for  mjny- 
niriit  or  lia|>|>iiirM.  t'tiliiy  in  ri-M-rvi-il  cxt  lunivfly  fi»r  iIiom*  r<-laticn« 
whiih  ar«*  fun'ondary  and  Indir^t.  ami  usually  ar«>  nli}*-rtivf  and  (»x1^nial 
nulirr  than  Muitjii-tnu  and  |iii>cliu-*l.  With  still  1cm  |ini|in«ty  iao  aa 
lndi%  iiliial  M'n^iMlity  }>**  »ai>t  tn  In*  n««-ful  m  ii)i  n-^iiiM-t  in  iliut  i  «>fiiiiii»ii  qual- 
ity. It*  hupiMtii  ««.  w  )ii(  h  I4  <  liarii  tfr>*ttr  nf  fVi-ry  iiidit  hliial  or  «utM>nlifi«t^ 
»!■•«  if«  iif  |T«  I  1j*«.  Thi*  (piuliTv  or  <  a|«ai  :ty  i  •itiiii>«»n  to  rxi  ry  aiit-i-lflr  ariv 
ailiilii\  of  ;;ii  ini;  fih-a^iiri*  or  patii  •  aiiii«>t  lir  r**u''i'd*-d  a«  a  tt-uilrni  y  In  that 
s«*ii«il>ilii%  iiiMar>l«  till'  pr«Nhii  tiiiti  of  tlii«  pit  umirt*  or  piiin.  Thf  »*Mi*j|Ir<l 
**  triHli-iii  \  "  :«  iiMi'Th*  r  t«'riii  fi'r  tin-  I. no  m*  i  r  u>lai''ati*>ii  "f  a  —  ii«il>iltt%  t<> 
|i«  •iip|iit«ii)  d' •■!  jii  *'t  «-ihi,  .itid  i.iiitt't  )n-  f  .illi*<l  it*  utility  Tht*  rrlatioA 
fif  fitiif««  <r  »d.i|>*  it:<>ti  w  r«  ■•!  nri'I  iifi|M.rtntit .  )>ut  "  iitint> '*  la  ni*t  tin- 
pr*>|M-r  tf  tin  i-y  uh-..  h  !••  (li-«:^iiiat«*  it,  U't  th*-  rt  aKoii«  ulrcaily  jpveii.* 


>  Ami  ><-t  l>r  I>wit:ht.  ffil'iowtnt;  I'ah'y,  d«ws  not  h«*«itat^  to  drliiH- 
**ut:lt>  A*  a  t«  t.ilf  III  %  til  pri^ltitt  li.ippitu  «.<«"  i  I  •***»■• 'i\i.  «f*nnc>u  X\%\  . 
liiit  !,•  %».<i:M  •!•  liKfo  *4  «l:«*iii;;i,:«h  I  lif  \  i*!iiiitur\  «<rt«ihilit%  fn^ni  thr  lln 
\••^Jllt.lr\  .  Jili>l  !:iiil'  Ifii  •h-*:j:i.u»:i  II  I'f  \  Jr'ui  ii«  »«•  th«'  fi-riiM-r  t*f  pAt.r*, 
V  I  •  ■  / /•  ,',  i' /•/«/..  ^  ^.w.  I--. k  n  • )  .ip  ^  .  .If  nr^t  |tr«TN4ii, /'riM- 
'i-  ■•  '  1/  -•  '«  •  "/ A'  /••'  '.-  ,  >  i  "*  .is  \!ti  I.  "ii  '  '' '•(•■  ••'Hf«m.  f  hap  li.i- 
Tli>     •    ••  .'   .  •  \  "  I.  !•    ?■«  '  ii    ii«i  .!    .11    tin-   <•!:.«•<«•  r.l  I'l*'  d  aiii»Vr,  hy  lH4b 

tli«     fr  •  •      •   af.'l    f'«*   if   »«f\    i|  %.:••    %<-»«•(•.   .mil    Uitiinr   liy   ttii  lliullry 
at:-:   !  i^'<  <  a  \<r.t.i*><    *    '  •   r    I'   in    \\tv  ^.wA' *\%   uf   pbilu«o|*bjr 
<*!"«£>.  At  whit  h  «f\rry  |i«»acr-hy  throws  a  luikslla. 
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§  18.  Following  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  sensibilities 
into  feelings  and  desires,  we  observe  that  the  sensi-  j^^  geBsibiii- 
bilities,  as  feelings,  are  simply  passive.     So  long  as  **••»  •»  clo- 
the exciting  object  or  condition  is  present  and  at-  simply  pu- 
tended  to,  the  appropriate  feeling  must  necessarily  ■'^•' 
be  experienced.    Any  object  and  every  object  which  is  fitted 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  most  excite  those 
feelings  so  long  as  it  is  confronted  with  or  apprehended  by  the 
sensitive  soul.     The  soul,  as  pure  sensibility,  can  never  with- 
hold the  appropnate  emotion,  but  finds  itself  completely  in 
the  power,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  the  mercy,  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.     For  the  completeness  of 
this  contact  the  attention  needs,  indeed,  to  be  con-  ^^t  oader 
centrated  and  sustained.     If  this  be  diverted,  the  «««^*»  «>«• 

dltiOBI. 

object  is  as  though  it  were  not,  in  respect  to  its  power 
to  excite  and  impel.    But  given  the  present  object  and  the  atten- 
tive soul,  and  the  soul  must  necessarily  feel,  and  be  impelled  to 
action.     An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  fur- 
nished in  the  corporeal  sensibilities.     These  depend  ceptioBi  in 
on   two   factors  or  conditions,  —  the  tone  of  the  *^"y  •*• 

perieiice. 

bodily  organism,  and  the  energy  of  the  material  ex- 
citant or  object.  The  material  organism,  as  such,  is  limited  in 
its  capacities  to  respond  to  the  physiological  excitant.  .  More- 
over, as  animated  by  the  sensitive  soul,  it  is  also  limited  in  its 
capacities  for  pleasure  or  pain.  Food  does  not  continue  to  please 
when  satiety  has  displaced  hunger.  Light  wearies  or  offends 
the  eye  when  out  of  due  proportion  to  its  capacity  to  re-act,  or 
when  either  the  eye  or  the  soul  is  wearied  by  prolonged  excite- 
ment. Even  when  the  enjoyment  is  purely  psychical,  the  soul's 
capacity  for  emotion  may  be  weakened  by  physiological  condi- 
tions. These  apparent  exceptions  confirm,  rather  than  weaken, 
our  confidence  in  the  general  law  that  the  soul,  in  its  capacities 
to  feel,  is  simply  passive  under  the  stimulus  of  its  exciting 
conditions.  Its  power  to  avoid  or  control  feeling  lies  in  another 
power  than  the  capacity  for  simple  feeling. 
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By  whatever  agency  the  avoidance  or  control  of  the  sensibili- 
Dependent  ^^^^  ^^  effected,  it  is  accomplished  proximately  by 
OB  attention,  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  objects  which 
excite  them  ;  and  this  is  achieved  by  fixing  tlie  attention  on  oilier 
objects,  and  yielding  the  soul  to  their  power.  The  feelings  which 
are  natural  to  man,  whether  corporeal  or  psychical,  must  be 
aroused,  so  long  as  the  objects  which  solicit  them  are  attended 
to.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  avoid  or  resist  any  feeling  in 
the  presence  of  its  exciting  object.  The  best  of  men  hold  in 
their  very  constitution  natural  elements  which  by  voluntary  per- 
version or  excess  become  the  most  degrading  of  appetites  and 
the  most  hateful  of  passions.  '^The  heart  of  man,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  in  the  ''Religio  Medici,"  ^^  is  the  place  the  devils 
dwell  in.  I  feel  sometimes  a  hell  within  myself.  Lucifer  keeps 
his  court  in  my  breast.     Legion  is  roused  in  me." 

The  truth  that  our  emotions  are  passive  is  attested  by  the 
tendency  to  call  them  ^'passions."  This  appellation  is  justified 
whenever  they  are  excited  or  indulged  with  unusual  strength  or 
violence.  The  entire  class,  in  the  nomenclature  of  some  phi- 
losophers, are  designated  as  passive  or  pathematic  affections. 

§  19.  The  capacity  for  the  strength  or  energy  of  any  feeling 
Effect  of  **  increased  by  repetition.  We  sijcak  here  of  the 
repetition.  natural  capacity  to  enjoy  or  suffer,  and  not  at  all  of 
the  acquired  dexterity  to  avoid  or  control  either  gladness  or 
pain  by  voluntary  activity.  The  two  may  conspire  and  act  to- 
gether, but  they  may  also  be  distinguished.  Apart  from  the 
will  and  what  it  can  do,  the  more  a  man  exercises  a  sensibility 
as  such,  the  more  sensitive  does  it  become  to  its  exciting  cause, 
and  the  larger  is  its  capacity  for  subsequent  energy  of  action. 
The  experience  which  every  man  has  of  himself,  and  the  obser- 
vation which  he  takes  of  other  men,  confiim  this  assertion.  It 
certainly  will  not  be  denied  of  any  experience  which  is  purely 
psychical.  The  soul  given  to  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  so- 
ciety, taste,  affection,  duty,  and  religion,  finds  its  capacity  and 
its  sensitiveness  for  each  to  increase   by   use   and  repetition. 
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Similarly  the  capacities  of  pleasure  from  bate,  envy,  selfishness, 
and  revenge,  are  enlarged  by  habit,  however  much  they  may  be 
counterbalanced  and  repressed  by  the  pains  and  stings  which 
sometimes  re-act  with  proportionate  energy. 

To  this  general  law  there  are  two  apparent  exceptions :  the 
Mily  appetites^  by  repeated  indulgence,  become  weaker  in  their 
capacity  to  give  pleasure ;  and  novel  objects  are  enjoyed  with  a 
special  zest,  which  is  diminished  after  the  occasions  or  objects 
have  ceased  to  be  new. 

Of  the  first  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  repeated  gratification 
of  a  bodily  appetite  weakens  the  sensitiveness  of  „ 

•^       *^*  Exception, 

the  bodily  oi*gauism,  and   consequently  diminishes  the  bodUy 

the  enei-gy  of  the  sensation  ;  of  the  second,  that  the  "pp**'**^ 

heightened,  and  in  its  verj'  nature  the  temporary,  enjoyment 

which  comes  from  a  novel  or  contrasted  experience,  cannot,  in 

the  nature  of  the  case,  be  sustained  when  its  occasion  has 

ceased,  i.e.,  when  the  zest  from  contrast  has  become  impossible 

by  repetition. 

Another  exception    might  be  urged,  that,  by   the   passive 

familiarity  with  objects  or  scenes  that  are  fitted  to 

•^  *^  Effect  of  fa- 

excite  feeling,  the  soul  often  seems  comparatively  mniarity,the 

insensible  to  their  influence ;  as  the  surgeon  to  the  ^^^^^^^  ■"** 
pain  he  gives,  or  as  the  soldier  is  hardened  and  not 
softened  by  the  agony  and  death  with  which  he  is  conversant, 
and  the  miser  becomes  more  unfeeling  the  more  familiar  he 
is  with  the  cries  and  tears  which  his  cruel  selfishness  extorts. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  in  no  sense  exceptions  to  our  prin- 
ciple :  they  rather  confirm  it.     Such  phenomena  are  explicable 
only  as  we  recognize  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  voluntary 
element.      The  surgeon,  the  soldier,  and   miser  do  not  feel, 
because  b}'  acts  of  will,  so  often  repeated  as  to  have  formed 
spontaneous  habits,  they  have  learned  gradually  yet  completely 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  objects  which  would  other- 
wise move  the  sensibilities.    The  apparent  insensibility  of  either 
may  often  be,  often  it  is  not,  real,  being  only  the  result  of  a 
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practised  self-command  in  the  art  of  controlling  and  regulating 
the  attention.  That  tlie  sensibility  of  the  surgeon  is  not  in- 
durated by  familiarity  with  suffering,  is  proved  by  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  the  practice  of  his  profession  may,  and  often 
does,  form  him  into  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic of  men ;  as  also,  that,  when  he  is  simply  a  looker-on 
at  a  surgical  operation  in  which  his  personal  activity  is  not 
required,  he  is  as  quickly  unmanned  as  any  other  bystander. 
Tlie  soldier  is  no  more  unfeeling  than  any  other  man,  in  scenes 
in  which  he  can  exert  no  activity.  Before  the  conflict  begins,  it 
is  only  as  he  can  occupy  or  divert  his  attention,  that  he  can 
bring  himself  to  stand  quietly  and  await  his  oi*ders.  More  than 
one  sturdy  officer  has  said  to  his  trembling  limbs,  on  going  into 
action,  ''You  would  tremble  more  if  you  knew  where  I  am  about 
to  carry  you."  The  miser  even,  if  he  can  be  approached  at  an 
unguarded  point,  is  open  to  the  movings  of  humanity. 

Bishop  Butler  {Analogy,  i.  chap,  v.)  has  rccop^nized  and  enforced  the 
It  41  *  di  distinction  between  ^vhat  he  terms  "the  active  and  passive 
tinctlon  be-  habits,"  and  has  called  attention  to  the  important  law  by 
tween  actlTe  wliich  mere  emotions,  when  tliey  do  not  lead  to  action, 
and  paKteire  become  weaker  by  repetition,  while  those  feelings  which  are 
*     *'  expressed  in  words  and  acts,  and  so  become  active  habits, 

become  stronjjer  in  their  impulsive  force.  At  first  it  might  seem  that  this 
l>rinciple  conflicts  with  the  general  law  that  the  rei)etition  of  a  sensibility 
augments,  or  tends  to  augment,  its  strength  and  impulsive  energj'.  On  sec- 
ond thouglit  it  will  be  seen  that  what  Butler  calls  the  "active  habits"  are 
habits  of  the  Mill,  or,  more  exactly,  habits  of  the  intellect  and  sensibility 
which  are  formed  by  the  will.  So  far  as  any  emotional  power  is  considen-d 
apart  from  the  voluntary,  its  capacity  for  feeling,  as  such,  grows  relatively 
stronger  by  repetition,  and  comparatively  weaker  by  disuse.  The  desire, 
also  in  obedience  to  the  law  already  recognized,  must  also  respond  to  each 
excitement  of  emotion,  whether  it  be  pleasant  or  painful,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  of  the  emotion.  In  the  case  of  the  bodily  appetites,  while  the 
capacity  for  sensuous  gratification  is  weakened  and  limited  by  indulgence, 
and  emphatically  by  habitual  excess,  the  desire  may  be  stimulated  by  such 
recollections  of  past  enjoyments  as  the  more  limited  capacities  of  the 
present  cannot  give,  inducing  inevitable  disappointment  and  disgust  at  the 
contrast  between  the  vividness  of  pleasures  as  remembered  or  imagined, 
and  the  feebleness  of  those  which  are  experienced.    To  this  must  be  added 
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the  chaf^n  and  discomfort  which  attend  the  effort  of  sapplementinf  whJUt 
fails  in  the  quality  of  enjoyment  hy  excess  in  quantity,  or  by  artifc-ial, 
unnatural,  and,  in  the  worst  sense,  brutal  excitement.    HeiKse  the  ^ikA>.-» 
and  horrors  of  the  drunkard  and  the  debanchee,  apart  from  nMral  hfzli- 
it)ndemnation  and  social  reproach. 

I  20.  The  sensibilities  hare  an  active  as  weU  a»  a  yuuic^ 
side.     While  feeling,  as  feeling,  is  only  passive,  de- 
sire is  active  or  act-impelling.     Its  first  and  direct 
impulse  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  which  the  aensilMli- 
ties,  as  feelings,  are  the  conditions :  the  secficd.  to  tLe  crg^erjnj 
which  conditionate  this  gratificatioo :  while  the  tLiid  is^^iikE    -^^ 
the  psychical  or  bodily  action  which  brin^  bolb  tW:  0':y^Si 
the  satisfaction  within  the  possession  of  tbe  amd. 
What  we  call  activity  is  wide  in  its  raietr  ^^ 
extent  of  application.     It  imJodes  a 
range  of  phenomena,  physical  aod  p§J^ 
singular  and  unexplained  ma&enai   ycr^^^,-} 
elasticity  impels  material  p^rurcies  or  zijataauA  "jg*  r^ 
action  ;  i.e..  to  motion  in  a  dirH£x«  ffiVLiruy  v.  ti 
either  are  acted  upon.     M&5^?&lir  rrr5!:a.*CsrT  ?m«uif^  w 


from  withoat  and  from  witLm  I5  Tsut  i^a^  \f 
nerves.      The  lower  an?mal^  ««y  "jutm^  JninnuH^  v.    •-•sptil-^ 
psychical   activity  wLki  w*  *aZ  MPJii^-7r*_     Tw-  UBrx^k-- 
mols    superadd    to   tbe    mtOxj^^r^  "lii'jw:    n-ruuij*    '»*u«*rr 
emplov  with    a   more  or  je9»  SfKiurn  nMhis^fWi^^   mrz      -^^ 
more  or  less  enlaj;ged  apiafcicxa.  v.-  •^ir»nnD*rjni  •.-*:*-    -^Tt^      ^ 
and  fixe<i.     3fan  rises  U^xhas.-m^^  Txass^    f  v^^'nn-ai  ^.--^^^ 
which  his  nature  is  tSKp^J^^  ifr  MSlitaft   nnrih^f^^ia*.  irT. — .,.,_^ 
ethical,   and  ^xritBa: :  1»  aJ.  ^  wura  u*   »  irnmnr*—^ 
mipulsire  force  <rf  Aaore  ^scwaifia  -^  -iirm  »L 

For  example  r  mam  ^0SBC^  'a   can-r     -tiar  ».   :*^   -.^^^  ^ 
factjoo  in   tJ>e  itsacEw*  *w  aKssj^j.,  ^b.*^  -.    __  - 

qaentiy  desire*  '*^  «Mtt»iB«w^  ^r 
or  function  v 
of  ibis 


w  ^■il' 


»-  (rfl« 
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|iniotiH4*4l  M*lf-c<(>nim»iid  in  ttic  nrt  of  (*<)ntrullin{;  unci  ropiilMing 
ttit*  Attt'Utioii.  Tlmt  till*  M*iifiiliilttv  of  the*  Niii^i'tm  im  nut  iii- 
clunitnl  liy  faiiiilitirily  with  MilTc'rinp:.  m  |>roviM|  liy  llu*  iiii«|ii<'ii- 
tioiuMl  fart  that  the  |>ni«*ti<*t*  of  hin  pn»fr>Hioii  may.  and  iift«*n 
dcKrtt,  form  him  into  oni*  of  tlie  nioMt  trnfU*r*h«'art4*d  an<l  Hynipn- 
thotic  of  mi'u :  om  aImi,  that,  wh«*n  hi*  18  Mimply  a  hM>k4*r-4>D 
At  a  Aurf£i<*al  o|H*ration  in  which  hiH  |H*rHonul  activity  in  not 
nMpiin*<l,  hi*  in  aa  quickly  unmanninl  na  any  otlicr  hyhtan«U*r. 
The  holdicr  iM  no  more  unftH'lin;;  than  any  other  man.  in  nc4*ncs 
in  whicli  he  can  «-xert  no  activity.  He  fort*  the  conflict  U*^inH.  it 
in  only  ah  he  can  (N-i-npy  or  diveit  hia  atti^ntitin.  that  he  can 
hrin^  himm'lf  to  t«tand  quietly  and  await  hin  ordent.  More  than 
one  Htunly  oHicer  han  ttaid  to  hih  trcnd»lin;!  lindiH.  cm  jioin^:  into 
action,  **  Ytiu  wouhl  tremble  moiv  if  \ou  knew  when*  I  am  almut 
to  carry  yi»u.*'  The  niiN4*r  even«  if  he  can  U*  approadu*!!  at  aa 
un;:uanh-4l  |Niint,  \h  o|H'n  to  the  niovin^^  of  humanity. 

liiolidp  Itiirli-r  (.Ifiij'"'/'/.  I    <  Imp.  y  .)  lin«  !•  i  •  ^til7fil  atnl  riifdrrni  tb« 

^     ,     .     ^.  ill«tl|ii-tli»li    U  tHrt'ii  u  liBt    hi*  frriii*    "  llii-   aiiixralttl    |«lto)ic 

lla#ll«B  ^9»      lmliit«,"  uiiil  liu«  (mU«-iI  utt*iiiioii  tn  llir  iiii|Mirtaiit   Un    t»y 
t«rra  trflf*     %« lih  h    III*  n*    tiiH'thii*.   iaIkii    tlf\    tin   iM»t    It  aii    t«i  jm  tit>n, 
•■^  >•■•*••       Ix  i  «>iiif  viiiik<-r  \*\  rt  |««  III i«*ii.  w  hil*'  III!  •!•■  fi-fhti|r«  hIihH  ara 
*"  i-xprt-^K*-*!  Ill  iKor«!a  :iiiil  u>  t«,  nml  mi  ti«fi-iii«>  a<ll«r  lial>ltii, 

Ih><  t  luf  ktroti,;*  r  m  tin  ir  in  pti|ki%-«-  f«>|-i-f>.  At  fii«t  it  tiii|;iit  •irin  tlial  lli)« 
|'r:iM  \\']v  I  •■i>f!  •  r-  w  if  h  tl.f  ^i  tit  tnl  law  tl  :it  ll:«  t*  p-lilnii  i>f  a  «•  li»  >  il:fr 
a>i^ii.«  fit*,  i-r  N  tiU  ti>  iiii^'ii.*  t't.  tin  *irt  v-^^h  ui<il  iii>|'iiNi\  i  tin  i^^  (iti  ••«  • 
I  i.'l  rt.i>);;1i(  t  H  i]\  1-  >•  •  II  tl  jit  M  l.ut  lliitit  r  I  hIU  tlir  **  Ui  tl%f  liulut*  "  arr 
|i.|l-tt«  ■•(  tlif  ««  ill  <  r.  tii*<r<  t  \iti  t  \  .  Ii.i|iil«  of  Ihr  liitt-lifi  I  uii«l  «•  !••  ''  II  tl 
w  )i  •  li  .tr«  fi'rfi.i  •!  !•>  til*  \K  ..\  .^ti  tat  ii*  uii>  t  iii«*ll«'tial  |4>w  •  r  i«  « (•fi»i<'t  t-  *\ 
uisift  fr>-iii  tl.f  \i<'.iM.t.«r>  .  it«  I  .t|-.ii  it\  fi-r  ft-t]iii|*,  ■•  »iit  |i,  I'nm  »  r«  latM  •  ■« 
■  tr.  t.^tr  l\  r»  !«  tilii-ii.  ut.il  I  ••iii|'.ir:i*M  t  |\  Wt-ukt-r  l»>  iI»»iiin».  Tlir  dtiitrr. 
atiMi  .11  *.\m  .Itt  III  i  tii  rlit-  I;i»  a  r«  j>l%  rt*«  i't*iii/i  «1.  iiiiiMt  a1«<«  rt-«fMiiit|  t«i  rmh 
r\-  :l«  n-f  ii^  •'(  i  !!••  ^«-ll.  u  lii  t:  t  r  .t  Ik-  I  ',•  a»jih1  ff  |ii«ilifiil,  aii«l  III  |tri<|««Tll«'a 
tti  tlif  t  I.I  r^:^  ••{  tl'<*  I  ii.<  *■•  II  III  l|i«  •  a*f  if  tl.r  l>«i«hi\  .i|i|K  litt  •.  nt  l.ilr  tl.« 
lapA'  M  fi>r  «•  I  »i<-  II"  ^r>t*  !  ■  .iVi  I.  :•  u*  .iKi  I.I  •!  niiil  ]itiiitttll'\  ii.ilu!|;t  fn  r, 
ari'l  rfiii  f  I*,   .l'l^  1%   l.i'    'i:.i!  •  \' «  «•.  'ft-   '/•*•  •  tiiu\   li«  KlMiiiilntt^l  \»\  nui  k 

ft  •  i-I'i  •  '.     Ii«    •'     I'.i**     I  I. -■   ■  til  I  *•     .1*     tl-i     Hurt      lilii'ttil    I  ii|<;|<  |t}t-«   fif    t^« 
pri  «f  I.'  t  .till..-!   ^    •  I      ,:  <iti      I  .•     I  .  \    *.|i-  *    II  ».||  |-  .litli.t  i.t  mIhI  «1|a|*li»t  at  tl.a 

iii.*ra*t  Ntuiiti  M.i    \  ,v  <li,i  •«  i>f  pit  .i-iiri  •  a«  rriitf  inl-rrctl  tir  Ima, 
ainl  il>r  (rri'ltii*  %•  of  tin  M*  »  hi'  h  at**  f-iirt-rtrtii  til.     Tu  thla  muat  h9 
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the  cliagiin  and  discomfort  which  attend  the  effort  of  supplementing  what 
fails  in  the  quality  of  enjoyment  by  excess  in  quantity,  or  by  artificial, 
unnatural,  and,  in  the  worst  sense,  brutal  excitement.  Hence  the  ennui 
and  horrors  of  the  drunkard  and  the  debauchee,  apart  from  moral  self- 
condemnation  and  social  reproach. 

§  20.  The  sensibilities  have  an  active  as  weU  as  a  passive 
side.  While  feeling,  as  feeling,  is  only  passive,  de-  „  .^... . 
sire  is  active  or  act-impelling.  Its  first  and  direct  sctiTe,  or  set- 
impulse  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  which  the  sensibili-  ^  "*' 
ties,  as  feelings,  are  the  conditions  ;  the  second,  to  the  objects 
which  conditionate  this  gratification ;  while  the  third  impels  to 
the  psychical  or  bodily  action  which  brings  both  the  object  and 
the  satisfaction  within  the  possession  of  the  soul. 

What  we  call  activity  is  wide  in  its  variety  of  meaning,  and 
extent  of  application.  It  includes  a  very  extensive 
range  of  phenomena,  physical  and  psychical.  The  n^ed  in  a 
singular  and  unexplained  material  property  called  nTJ^*^**'*'** 
elasticity  im|)els  material  particles  or  masses  to  re- 
action ;  i.e.,  to  motion  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
either  are  acted  upon.  Muscular  irritability  resi)onds  to  stimuli 
from  without  and  from  within  by  the  agency  of  the  senso-motor 
nerves.  The  lower  animals  obey  those  impulses  to  bodily  and 
psychical  activity  which  we  call  instinctive.  The  higher  ani- 
mals superadd  to  the  instinctive  those  actions  which  they 
employ  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  intelligence,  and  with  a 
more  or  less  enlarged  adaptation  to  circumstances,  both  varied 
and  fixed.  Man  rises  to  that  wide  range  of  psychical  actions  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  to  actions  intellectual,  affectionaU 
ethical,  and  spiritual;  to  all  of  which  he  is  prompted  by  the 
mapulsive  force  of  desire  common  to  them  all. 

For  example :  man  desires  to  know ;  that  is,  he  finds  satis- 
faction in  the  function  or  activity  called  knowing,  and  conse- 
quently desires  the  continuance  or  the  repetition  of  the  activity 
or  function  which  gives  him  this  enjoyment.  As  the  condition 
of  this  activity  and  consequent  satisfaction,  he  desires  to  be  con- 
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fronted  with  knowable  objects,  both  facts  and  relattona,  —  with 
the  events  which  gratify  his  curiosity,  or  the  scieDtific  truth 
which  intcn*st8  and  quickens  his  reason,  and  stimulates  and 
H'wanls  the  scientific  imagination.  Desiring  these  results,  he 
is  iiniH'lled  to  those  activities  which  are  the  means  of  bringing 
th<*ni  within  his  reach.  The  same  laws  hold  of  the  aifecticMi*, 
so  fur  as  they  are  desires,  or  involve  the  element  of  desire: 
hence  the  sensibilities  are  active  powers  because  Uiey  are  ooC- 
impeUing.  This  impulsive  profierty  is  ultimate  in  the  homaa 
constitutiun.  Whether  the  action  is  muscular  and  corporeal, 
whether  it  is  pKvcho- physical  or  simply  |)sychicml,  whether  as 
psychical  it  is  intellectual  or  afTcctional,  we  find  it  true  that 
M*nHil>ility«  when  trunsformed  into  desire,  is  not  only  lient  upon 
gratitiration,  but  iui|>els  to  action. 

It  irt  rrroncously  nHHunHtl  l)V  manv,  that  the  will  is  tlie  facuItT 
.  ..  ..  which  iiiakfH  man  capulile  of  action.     Thus  KanI 

Arllvlty  ••!  ' 

HmHH  !•  savs  :  '*Tu  know,  to  fit-l,  and  Ui  act,  are  tlie  three 
^  *  ^    *  functions  of  man  rcfpiirin^  the  iutclhH't,  tin*  sensi* 

bilitv,  and  the  will."  If  tliis  is  true,  it  would  Het*m  tl»t  ani- 
nials  must  Ur  cudowt*d  with  will  as  trulv  as  man.  This  ci»n« 
ci-ptioii  and  asM^rtion  manifestly  aris4*  from  oversight.  Tlie 
iN>«»sri««tiun  of  will  is  not  cMHciitial  to  activitv  as  such,  but  onlv 

s  *  • 

to  u«tivitv  of  a  <*«Ttain  histji's.  m)  far  as  actiou  is  voluntan*. 
Th(*  di'ntrcs  iiii|s'l  to  action  in  tti<*ir  twi»fi»ld  classt-fi,  —  tlw 
UmIHv  anil  the  pHVcliii-al.     IVolh  tlicsi*  ai  lions  an*  the  natural 

•  s       » 

au'l  ron^tanl  ifTtM-t**  of  tlic  i'xi'*t«*ni'«*  (»f  the  fi-clin^H  which  pn*- 
<■«  ill-  tliriii.  (ti\i'n  an  object  which  cxcitcrt  a  Hen<*ibilitv  and 
anjiKrhN  ad'-H'.r*'.  and.  if  lln-re  U*  no  iHvcrtin;:  olijrrt  or  stronger 
f  •Hititi-i  di-Hiir.  tlif  ii' t  to  wliii-li  th«*  di'HJn*  ini|M>lH  will  )h*  |nt- 
foriiii  i1.  'I  ii«'  :i|>|»if>|iri.itt-  anil  natiiial  \^**\w  of  iin\  «'Xcit«*in«*nt  of 
f*-«'lin'il  i^  aitiMfi  of  Hiiii,*'  ••lilt.  The  at  ran::!  iiient«».  or  e«««inoiiiV 
^\\u'\\  nrik*  •«  <lifTi'ii  lit  a<  t^  |«»«^iMi>,  <h(T*-i  fiom  one  aUotluT. 
'Ilu-  >-»'li!\  :ii  1^  •li|H-U'l  ••ii  liii-  |><*v<  lio-plj\-*ii  at  a|'p.iiatii>»  in 
iiihi«h(i.«-  iirr\«'>«  itfl  !iiii-<  ii!  ■!  tx-ti'in  an  •  on»|>i«  noii«.  thioUifh 
'•i>  h.  I'V    the    a^fn<'\   of   thr    ri'l1t-x-inot*ir  n«'ftfs,  ci-ilain  iu« 
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dulged  desires  arrest  and  relax  the  muscles  that  control  the 
internal  and  external  movements.  The  control  of  the  mental 
and  psychical  activities  by  the  predominant  desires  is  effected 
directly  by  detaining  the  attention  upon  those  objects  of  thought 
which  are  congenial  to  the  feelings,  and  excluding  others, 
whether  they  are  introduced  by  the  senses,  the  consciousness, 
or  the  passive  memory. 

§  21.   The   sensibility,  as  emotion   and  desire  in  man,   is 
subject  to  great  diversities  in  different  individuals. 
These  dififerences  pertain  to  the  positive  and  rela-  diTersein 
tive  force  of  each  of  the  original  capacities  of  feel-  <'*'^*«'«"*  '■• 
ing,  and  of  the  positive  and  relative  impulsiveness 
of  the  connected  desires.     Of  two  or  ten  men,  each  may  be 
distinguished  for  some  one  or  more  specially  sensitive  suscepti- 
bility or  specially  active  desire.    A  single  bodily  or  emotional 
capacity  of  one  man,  though  not  particularly  active  or  energetic 
by  reason  of  the  general  torpor  or  slowness  of  his  temperament, 
may  be  specially  excitable  and  impulsive  when  compared  with 
the  general  tone  of  his  intellectual  or  spiritual  sensibilities. 

These  differences  may  be  constitutional  and  individual,  or  the 
product  of  circumstances,  or  that  result  of  training  Diff^^^n^^jg 
and  education  which  is  sometimes  called  the  environ-  nAtunU  »nd 
ment.  Training,  again,  may  be  external  or  internal.  ****" 
It  may  proceed  from  others  (as  parents,  teachers,  and  the  com- 
munity) ;  or  it  may  come  from  within  by  the  agency  of  the  will, 
giving  energy  and  supremacy  to  some  affection  or  desire,  one 
or  many.  To  enforce  and  modify  both,  the  law  of  habit  must 
necessarily  come  into  play,  under  which  both  the  ix)8itive  aiul 
relative  energy  of  the  natural  sensibilities  may  be  increased, 
and  emotions  and  impulses  of  the  natural  constitution  may  be 
modified.  All  education  of  the  feelings,  or  springs  of  action, 
supposes  that  permanent  results  may  be  wrought  in  this  way 
into  what  may  be  called  the  substance  of  the  soul,  or  its  passive 
nature  as  distinguished  from  its  active  or  voluntary  forces ;  and 
thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  new  nature  may  be  substituted  for 
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the  old.  The  possilHlity  of  culture,  and  itA  value,  depend  on 
thia  ultimate  fart.  Culture  and  habit  are  aa  truly  |M»teut  for 
evil  aa  forfr^MxI.  The  entire  eni*r^i«*8  arc  now  and  then  ec>nr«*n- 
trat4*<]  into  one  niaMter-ptwAion,  aurh  aa  eharacterizcM  the  naint, 
the  fiend,  or  the  brute.  The  ap|N*tite  of  the  drunkanl,  th<* 
IMumion  of  the  luatful,  the  demoniain  of  the  ^anil»hT,  and  th«* 
firndiHhnrHH  of  the  rt*%'en>;i*ful,  are  exaniplea  of  nurh  a  iH*r- 
on<lary  <tintrollin^  and  irreaiatible  nature  or  paaaion.  Kv«*n 
wlirn  evil  iinpulm*A  have  et*aacMl  to  lie  aupn*nie,  their  natural 
f*(Ti*etA  on  the  habita  and  emotlona  n*niain  :  to  art  afrainrtt  th«* 
U*nt  of  the  new  voluntarv  life.     The  man  who  ia  rt'fonnitl  in 

m 

bin  will  and  the  nprinpt  of  hia  ebaraeter  may  yet  netil  to  lie 
ffformcHl  a  ae<Nind  tiuH*  in  the  make  and  pm|Mirti(m  of  hirt  m*n* 
aibtliti«*M,  diHtortifl  nnd  |N*r\'(*rted  by  pn*vioufi  vicioim  indulffrmv. 
TIm*  *tid  man  whirh  Ih  corrupt  in  the  t4*uarioufi  impulMii  and 
habitfl  of  bin  indnl<;«Ml  d(*Hin*a  muHt  often  be  matle  new  in  tlie 
iic'(*ond  n:iture  I  lint  niUHt  U*  wnuij^ht  over  apiin.  und<*r  the  forma- 
tive |M)wer  of  the  new  habita  to  which  bin  new  ehanieter  muMt 
train  him.  by  the  «H»mbini*4l  o|H'r»tion  of  a  Htendfant  will,  and 
with  all  the  applinn«'ea  of  favoriu};  circ*umMtanivn,  MM-ial,  a*:*- 
thctii'.  :ind  r«>li«^ioUH. 

The  tnitli  tliiit  man  ia  the  anme  in  hid  original  endowmenta  of 
Bennibilitv  bv  no  mennn  involvcM  the  concIiiHioti  tli»t  nil  men  are 
oriiiin.'illy  nimilar  in  the  fitri*n^th  or  n'lative  prc»|N»rlion  of  thoHo 
iH-n«il*ilitirA  which  are  exHfiifinl  to  human  n:itiin* :  niu<'h  \i*^^ 
tliiit   :i)l   men.  :iH   we   meet   th<ni.  an*   alike   in   their  volnnt.irv 

m 

impuUen  :  in  other  wonU.  the  {i^MM-fiHion  tif  a  common  humnn 
natnn*  in  in  no  way  in<Nin«i»tent  with  f^rv  nfnkintj  ifi'ivrjiVirj 
(!#«</  rvifi/nui/j  «y  thdivtdtuil  i'^tHHiU%tli*m  and  iluintder. 

'J'licH4*  faitn  and  ph(*n<iiiii'n:i  h*iid  u*t  to  nnother  divirtion  of  the 
iM'imibilitii*i« :  \ic..  into  the  tttttund  nnd  rtflnnhtru,  or  the  arnm- 
bihli«*i*  art  impLintiil  in  the  oinntitution.  and  the  iM*niiibilttiea  aa 
a(Ti  rtiil  bv  tht  in//. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SENSIBILITIES  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  WILL. 

§  22.  We  have  treated  thus  far  of  the  sensibilities  as  though 
they  conld  exist  and  act  indepeudently  of  the  will. 
This  is  conceivable  in  thought,  but  never  actual  in  not  iade- 
fact.     No  human  being  who  is  fully  developed,  when  P«"^<^n*  «' 

the  will. 

in  his  normal  maturity  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions, ever  feels,  except  as  his  feelings  are  jx^netrated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  will.  All  the 
sensibilities  of  a  rational  and  developed  man  are  iu  some  sense 
voluntary  sensibilities  ;  i.e.,  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the  vol- 
untary power.  We  discuss  the  sensibilities  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, as  we  are  forced  to  discuss  all  the  other  powers,  because 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  discern  and  set  forth  their 
special  characteristics.  AVe  do  not  forget,  however,  that,  as 
we  are  conscious  of  their  activity  in  our  human  and  actual  expe- 
rience, they  are  always  penetrated  and  energized  by  the  volun- 
tary power. 

For  exactness  we  employ  the  three  terms,  "will,"  "voli- 
tion," and  "choice,"  respectively,  for  the  power ^   vo1»bUit 
the  action,  and  the  effect.     Other  api>ellations  are  not  power,  acts 

and  effects, 

infrequently    used;    as,    "the   voluntary    power,"   appeUstions 
"the  act  of  choosing  or  of   choice,"  "election,"   '"'• 
"  preference,"  "  purpose,"  "state  of  choice."      What,  tlien,  U 
the  will  f     What  is  tlie  evidence  thai  there  is  sudi  a  powei*,  and 
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ir/iai  is  it$  naiurt^  Hm  candiiions^  its  mndea  of  aciion^  and  iia 

ejeda  f 

The  earlier  writeni.  whether  iihihiwipheni,  nif»r»ltetii,  nr  theoloKians 
f^^  ,m^  iiiiually  ami  aliiUHtt  utiivemully  amilKneil   U\  the  mmiI   twi> 

llin«r«M4l«  fai'iiltieii  only  (vix.,  the  ititellit^t  and  the  will);  am-nUtii:  tci 
tUI«B  af  %b»  the  flrst  the  c«»Kiiitlve  c»|MTatioiiii.  anil  to  the  aecootl  all  the 
paver*.  ai'tive  iin|HiliM*ii,  both  eiiioiional  ami  voluntary. 

'*  Tliia  power  whirh  the  mind  haa,  thiiii  to  onler  the  roiiHiilfrniion  of  any 
Itlea,  or  the  forU'arinic  to  ron<«icli'r  It,  or  to  prefer  the  uiotioo 
c»f  any  f«rt  of  the  liotly  to  ItN  rent,  ami  rut  irrMi,  In  any  |«r- 


tiriilar  Inntance,  U  that  which  we  call  the  will.  Tlie  attual 
«xeri'iiH»  of  that  |Hiwi*r,  hy  tlirettinK  any  fMirtli  ular  at  t  ion  or  ita  forliraram*a 
ia  that  whirh  we  rail  volition,  or  fkillhi){-'*~C'f.  I^irKK'a  tMuy,  lNM»k  il. 
rhap.  XXI.  §  5. 

"Tht-ne  |M»w<'ni  of  the  miml,  \\t.,  «»f  iM-neivlnjc  ami  of  prefrmng.  are 
ttatially  ralletl  hy  another  name;  aitil  the  onlinary  way  «>f  apnakln|{  la.  that 
the  iimlerKtaiitliiij;  ami  « ill  are  two  faiiiliifii  of  the  niiml/*  ete.  -^  Ibtil.,  f  (*. 

**  All  the  at-tiiiii4  flmt  wi*  havi*  any  uh-a  of,  ri'flm-InK  thetunelvrM,  a«  haa 
be«*n  Haiti,  t4i  th«-«e  two;  vtx  .  thinkin|{  ami  tn«»tion.  etr.:  mi  far  an  a  man 
han  i^iMtT  til  think  or  m«t  to  think,  u*  ni«>ve  or  m»t  t«>  move,  aii-onltng 
to  till-  prrfi-rfnie  or  «lirettiuii  of  hu  own  miml.iui  far  u  a  uuiu  frvr."  — 
IbtH  ,  i  H. 

Anil  yet.  in  {  rvi.  ljn*kr  iihan>ly  iliMlncni^he*  U'lween  *' willlnjt"  ami 
*' %o|tfiiin."  i»n  till*  i»ne  haml.  ami  "tlf*ire."  tm  the  other:  "  In-«  auae  I 
Ami  that  the  will  ift  i>ften  iiiUfiMimleil  with  iM'Vt'ral  of  the  affi^'ti«»ii*.  e^ 
lieilall}  (lf«ire,  ami  one  put  for  ihe  f»tlier.  uihI  tliut  hy  men  who  woulil  m»t 
willtnicly  lie  thiiui»lit  mit  ti»  ha\e  i|i«iim  t  iioiinmi  of  thiui:«.  ami  nut  to  have 
writt«*n  vrry  i  harly  alM.iit  ilM-in." 

l>r.  Jonathan  IC4lwar«N  thu«  wrlir^:  'MmnI  Iim  rm1owr<l  the  aoul  with 

two  prim-i|«l  fa«  ultim.  '  the  unt-.  that  hy  which  It  !•  t*a|iaMc 

*  *    **  of  iK-ri  eptloii  ami  niH-t  nlutittii.  or  hv  whuh  It  f1lM-eru«  ami 

4iil%l«a.  juilt;fik  tif  iliin|{«. «« l.ti  li  i«  i  4ll«*i|  !lii>  uiiil«-r«tafti||iis.  the  ntltrr, 

!li4l  h>  wlilih  tlir  M'lil  i«  tn  Miuie  wny  lri<liii«-«|  w  iih  rr«|ii-^  t 

t«i  thr  tliitic^  it  \i«-w«  iir  ron«itl«'r«.  or  it  i«  thr  fiwultv  liv  whM  h  thr  mhiI  U 

••>iiif  w^t  till  ltii<-i|  Willi  n-«|«-<  t  ti>  fhf  tiling  It  \ii-iii»  tir  innaHlrr*.  or  it 

!•  th*    fa-  iiiiy  t>>  Willi  h  flir  m*\\\  U  hi.liU  tltiii^,  lint  a*  an  iiiihfTi-ri  lit.  uih 

afTf-i  fi-il  •!••  •  tati<r   ImiI  riTh«-r  am  likint;  nr  fli«likiii|C.  pit- aim-«|  f>r  <ll*plf*a*r>«|. 

appri't  lilt:  «>r  rt  )^«  tin^      Thi«  fai  uliy  i«  ralle«l  l»>  varhui*  n^in*-*-  It  i«  Miine- 

tim«-«<  a]|«'«|  !).••  ii,i  ImatidU,  an<l.  a*  It  reafwH  t«  ilit*  a<  in*um  that  are  drirr* 

miiixl  •  r  i^t%trii*tl  l>\  it.  thr  will."  « t^       "Tht- will  ami  th*-  afff^tiona  arr 

lfMv%-    f.i  111*  •  •  T)<*    .ifT« «  (t<<ii«  nri    iH't  t«*ittli4th  •(>•:. t4it   fr<itii  fi.e 

%iill    I.    r  i'i>*  Tt.i  1  t*.  ffi  r  fr*-iii  \Ur  im-rr  a>  tin^*  <>(  tin-  w  ill  .iiiit  lUi  liiutinii, 

Imt  tiiil>  in  iIh-  lt%t;iiit««  aiiil  ii«*nallillity  of  r&erilar."—  .1  Tf**tt*»e  «-«•»■  rri*- 
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Dr.  Thomas  Reid  (Essays  on  the  Active  Powers)  recogrnizes  the  curreDt 
division  of  the  powers  into  two,  — the  understanding  and 
the  will,  —  and  takes  exception  to  its  correctness  by  appeal-    ^■'*  ^omaa 
ing  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  as  distinguishing  "  desire  "    .        *     ^  "* 
from  "  will." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  §  3) 
rejects  altogether  the  distinction  proposed  by  Locke  and    Dr.  Thomas 
Reid,  and  insists  on  retaining  the  twofold  division.  Brown's. 

Dugald  Stewart  follows  Reid  in  his  comments  on,  and  allusions  to,  this 

distinction  of  Locke  (cf.  Collected  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4G5,  note; 

Dnffsid 
vol.  ii.  p.  495,  note;  vol.  iv.  p.  375,  note;  vol.  vi.  pp.  344-355).    stJ^--«'s 

The  first  two  of  these  passages  are  comments  dissenting  from 

Brown.    In  the  last  passage  —  which  is  in  the  appendix  to  Outlines  of  Moral 

Philosophy;  On  Free  Agency — he  distinctly  defines  volition  to  be  an  act  of 

which  the  will  is  the  power. 

Kant  introduced  the  threefold  classification  which  is  adoi)ted  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  {Metaphysical  Lectures^  xi.),  which  recog- 
nizes the  phenomena  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  and  of  will  or      *°*  * 
desire,  giving  the  intellectual,  the  emotive,  and  the  conative 
or  impelling  faculties.    The  history  of  the  gradual  development  and  final 
maturity  in  the  mind  of  Kant,  of  this  classification,  and  of  its  relation  to 
his  three  great  works  (the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  and  Practical  Reason,  and 
the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment),  may  be  found  in  Kant*8  Psyvho- 
logie  dargestellt  vnd  erdrtert  von  Jurgen  Bona  Meyer  (Berlin,  1870,  pp.  41-<>5). 
It  is  singular,  that  much  as  Kant  makes  of  the  importance  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  "  freedom  "  as  the  condition  of  moral  responsibility,  and  as  freely 
as  he  uses  the  designation  "the  will,"  he  nowhere  recognizes  it  as  a 
separate  faculty  which  is  capable  of  a  special  and  determinate  action  of  its 
own  ;  but  he  treats  the  will  uniformly  as  the  impelling  or  conative  power, 
or  the  faculty  of  desire  and  action. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Upham  was  the  first  English  writer  who  distinctly 
adopted  the  threefold  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
into  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  and  made  it  the  basis   Thomas  C. 
of  an  analysis  and  classification  of  psychological  phenomena    Upham's. 
(cf .  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will,  Portland, 
1834).    The  distinction  and  nomenclature  had,  however,  previously  become 
current  in  some  well-known  schools  of  Ethics  and  Theology  (cf.  Henry 
P.  Tafpaw,  Review  of  Edwards*s  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  New 
York,  1830).    In  the  later  nomenclature  and  definitions,  separate  appella- 
tions have  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  assigned  to  the  sensibility 
and  the  will. 

§  23.  The  ground  for  holding  to  a  third  faculty,  viz.,  the  will, 
is  the  evidence  for  such  peculiar  functions  and  effects  as  justify 
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nnd  n»quipe  a  sepanito  power  to  account  for  their  occairmce. 

i)ur  analvsifl  of  tlu*  HrtiMiliilitv  ImM  n*vi*alcHl  siH^cial  fuiu-tions. 

•  •  • 

It  aliMi  ciialilcM  UH  to  c*oiici*ivc  more  (Hi»tiiH>tly,  and  to  aHfH*rt 
A'liat  man  mi;;lit  ami  would  Ih*.  were  he  endowinl  with  intelUt*t 
und  seUHJhility  alone.  H>  c  in  do  this  most  effectivtly  by  n";^ 
jumuij  that  man  had  no  trill ^  and  ifttptiriity  irlntt 
ilM  ilMi  (Tf/ii/f/  6f  the  prtHluctB  of  intellect  and  mnMibilit^f  only. 
*••■  ^^  ■•     We  aalc,  tlien,  What  would  man  do  and  liecome  If 

nUl. 

he  were  not  emh)Wi*<l  with  a  will  ?  A\  e  aDMwer, 
Without  will,  man  would  lie  (*a|>ahle  of  knowh*ilge.  He  could 
know  very  much  aM  he  now  do«*ri,  in  e%'ery  manner  and  to 
every  n*Hult,  ex^fpt  »o  far  an  iIm»  Huhject  or  the  object  matter 
c»f  knowled«;e  in  furniHliol  directly  or  iudin*ctly  hy  tla*  will 
itM'lf.  Ill*  might  olmer\'e  all  the  ohjecta  and  |>henonH*na  of 
till'  wnild  of  fUMiHe,  with  all  the  exiH*nencH*a  and  facta  of  coo* 
at'iounm'Hs  ext'i'iit  tlume  indudtM  In  vtiluntary  aciion.  He 
might  alH4>  ctinni'ct  and  arninge  them*  olNM*r%'ctl  facta  under  all 
the  n'latitum  and  foruiM  of  scientifK*  thought.  He  could  alto 
fr^-l  in  all  the  fornm  of  human  m^nKihility  except  tlwiae  whi4*h 
d<*|N-nd  on  the  exercine  of  Hill,  lie  would  also  dt*»in*  all  tlius« 
ohjiM't.H  mliich  ihtellrrt  ami  fiH'ling  make  |)<Nitiil»le.  He  might 
aUo  art  in  e\<'ry  way  extvpt  with  the  mill:  he  might  a4*t  with 
lii't  IhnIv.  ninl  \\v\  with  liin  mind  :  he  might  act  with  hi*  afftn*- 
i.«>ii'«  and  fiotu  liiH  eiii«>ti(»iin.  k4>  far  aH  he  might  U*  ini|ieUitl 
1>\  cither.  F(»r  hiiiiph*  at-tivity.  and  even  f<»r  e(Te<'tive  activity. 
a^  Wf  havf  mm'U.  d«*Mri*  only  \n  n*<ininite  :  ami  drnin*  with  kn«twl- 
«<l^'e  miglit  im|M'|  to  tnt«*lligrnt  and  inHtrurti-<l  action.  IMit>- 
•  ration  alivo  MotiM  \n*  |Mi^^i)i|r.  mlirnever  two  (»r  UM^n*  olijeita 
Hilt*  prrHi'Ut  UH  mo\in;;  fiirf*"*.  each  ail<lni«Miii«/ iM»me  aen^diil* 
i*\.  and  aroU'atni;  ■•tinir  d«'Hin' :  and  Nith  of  tlirm*  cvmld  not  hr 
f'-M-vi-d.  Till*  ininil  iii'^lit  «-iii>i|Mri'  tli«*  two.  niight  licnitate  I«*ng 
:i^  t«»  «lii«h  W(-!**  tlif  nioir  dtoital'Ir.  and,  aftiT  manv  vai'illa- 
(:<>ii^.  ti\  :it  la^t  iij^.n  "nr.  ami  thu^  dt'tt-nnim*,  deride,  and  in  a 
(I'rtnin  m'U^m*  clKXMt*. 

W  ttiiuut  mill,  nmn  might  mlnu  (luaM'hs  a  Mto^tjly  marked  ekar* 
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Oder.  Each  individual  might  inherit  in  his  nature  certain 
original  capacities  of  feeling,  attended  by  their 
appropriate  desires^  constituting  his  individually  » diHtiBctiTe 
impelling  forces  or  motives.  This  character  might  ^'"''•*^**'"' 
be  useful  or  noxious,  amiable  or  odious.  It  might  be  formed 
or  moulded  by  training  or  culture,  so  far  as  his  intellect  should 
be  formed  to  acuteness,  reach,  and  energy,  and  his  feelings  be 
fixed  by  circumstances  or  society  into  relatively  new  springs 
of  action.  When,  then,  we  ask  whether  man  is  endowed  with 
a  will,  we  ask  whether  he  is  more  than  a  being  such  as  we  have 
described ;  i.e.,  whether  he  is  capable  of  any  other  functions, 
and  of  any  other  products  or  effects,  than  intellect  and  sensi- 
bility might  account  for. 

Many  *  contend  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  power  in  man  than  intellect  and  sensibility ;  that 
what  we  call  volition  is  only  a  stronger  or  prevailing,  perhaps 
a  more  or  less  permanent,  desire ;  and  that  the  will  is  but  the 
personification  of  man  as  endowed  with  an  intellect  which  is 
capable  of  deliberating  between  two  or  more  motives  that  con- 
flict by  exciting  two  desires,  both  of  which  cannot  be  gratified. 
Cerebralists  of  all  classes,  who  hold  that  every  mental  and  emo- 
tional state  is  the  effect  of  some  action  on^  or  zn,  or  from  the 
brain,  either  for  the  first  time  experienced  or  subsequently  re- 
vived ;   assoeiationalists,  who  resolve  all  psychical  phenomena 


1  AlfTOmr  €k>LLiKS,  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty, 
Datid  Hums,  Trtatite  of  Human  Nature,  part  ill.;  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Hunutn  Undentanding,  §  8;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  thtt  Human  Mind,  also  Inquiiy  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect: 
Jamka  Mill,  Analysis  oftfie  Phenomena  of  the  Mind,  2d  ed.,  with  additions, 
chap,  xxiv.;  John  Stuart  Mill,  A  System  of  Logic,  etc.,  part  vi.  chap,  ii.; 
also  An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  chap,  xxvi.; 
Gkokoe  Henry  Lewea,  The  Study  of  Psychology,  etc.,  chap,  vii.;  John 
FisKE,  Outlines  of  Kosmic  Philosophy,  chsi\).  xvii.;  Sociology  and  Frec-xcUl ; 
Alrxam>er  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will;  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
1>ook  iv.;  Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics;  The  Study  of  Psychology ^ 
chap,  viii.;  Lssue  Stephen,  77^6  Science  of  Ethics,  chape,  i.,  ii. 
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into  new  |)erc(*ptionB  and  expcrionc^eH,  wrouf^ht  by  inM*pankY4(* 
aiUiO(*iationA  of  tliougUt  and  emotion  ;  evolution ifttA,  who  mnk«* 
the  |K>weni  of  iutt'llect  with  itn  cHmMitial  rt*lationH,  an  aliu>  tht* 
forrt^  of  M*nsihility«  to  In.*  th€>  priMhictH  of  the  inheritt*il  tendeu- 
eies  ami  toTiv%  of  the  |mtit,  as  they  have  Iwen  fixinl  and  tran** 
niitted  in  and  through  the  atnutiire  of  the  brain,  —  muftt 
ne<'(>saarily  n*iioh'e  all  tiK*  so-calliKl  |»lK*noni(*na  of  volition  intu 
the  aeliviti4*s  and  faotom  of  inU'llei*t  and  feeling. 

{  24.    lltr  ffiieniioHM^  tihether  iher^  in  nuck  a  jK«rrrr  in  mctn  hj 
Qacmtl— ■        '^^  ^'''«  ^'"'^  frkai  arf  iIb  fuhciumn  and  njtentiumM, 

rvarvrataff       f|,y  1^;.^  htrw-iy  aufniioun  of  jmyrhitituftf.  lN*ins  I'cio* 

tW  nUI  Br» 

lafv#iy  piy-      cenied    with    imyehieal    faetn    or   |>h<*nonM*na.    the 

rtou«ic«i.  rt'iditv,  natun*,  ntid  I'onditionH  of  whirh  niunt  he 
aettliNl  by  the  nietlujilH  whit'h  an*  appropriate  to  fMyrhoUigy; 
viz.,  by  a  ilireet  ap|ieal  to  «HiH4>i(KiHneHH,  ami  an  indinni 
ap|N*al  to  the  hinguagf  and  arliuUH  of  men.  Them*  impiiriea. 
lHiwe%rr,  in\(>lve  f|u<*t»tiniiM  of  philiimiphy ;  i.e..  quefiti<>n»  of 
a|HN'uhitive  drfitiition  and  nrguuH'ntntion,  in  whi<*h  l<»gi«*al  coo* 
aiHii'iiry  in  d«'fiiiition,  rhiMillration,  and  dedurtion,  in  mHipht 
for ;  eitlMT  in  hIip^U*  eln«Mr4  of  |Myeh<il«»gt«*al  ph«'ii4»mena.  <»r 
the  briKulrr  field  (»f  general  <»)iMTvatioii,  or  anuHiiC  tin*  a(f'«*ptt'«l 
axioniH  or  eitiirliiniiiiH  of  iM'irmv  ami  phihiMipliy.  In  {Miint  f»f 
fa4't,  tlH*  diHcuHHiiHiH  of  tliiH  Mibjrrt  jiave  Intu  nnm*  gmrmllT 
philoH4iphi<id  and  th«i»lo;:iral,  rnthiT  than  |iHy(iH>li>gif*al.  It  i« 
nK»re  Hatinfartcry  to  iiifii.  gi-nrrnlly,  ti»  U'gin  «iith  priN^*«uiie<»  of 
o)ifMT\»tion.  and  fpicvtiiont  of  fai*t.  It  in  tuurv  natural  ti»  oftk, 
timt  of  all,  mil -tlirr  tlHTi*  art'  oTtain  pati-nt  ami  um|iH-«itiofH*il 
fa4-tM  or  i'X|M>iirm*«-<>  in  thr  immiI  of  man.  to  whirh  our  th<*f>rie« 
nml  a\iom<i  niunt  a'tju-vt  llifinsi-lvr^.  rntluT  than  to  at«««unir  tliat 
ivrtain  tli«-«*ri«"*  ani|  a\ioiiiii  an*  i*«itabliith<*il.  to  mliii'h  vie  Miiir 
{**  adjust  thf  pliriiiifiH'iia  «ilii<  h  oiiiiti-iiMi^tni'-tii  att«*«kt<i. 

\Vf  Ih-.mii.  thi'ii.  milh  till*  tefitiniotiv  of  (iiUAc-iiiU*- 

#•■•«!••»-        n«-**4.   aii'l  a<«k,  Ai«*  tlnTi'  any  fa*  tn  or  phi'iionuna 

nljiih  II*  |uiM*  or  juntify  thr  U'lit-f  that  llh'n*  i^  in 

man  any  a|M*('iai  fatuity  called  the  willr     Thr  pheuuuiefia  i>t 
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effects   have  been  enumerated,  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
intellect  and  sensibility.     Are  there  any  additional  acts  which 
require  us  to  accept  the  will  as  an  additional  power?    To  this 
question  we  reply,  There  are.    First  of  all,  in  many, 
not  to  say  in  most,  languages,  there  are  different  in  all  1m- 


names  for  experiences  or  acts,  which  we  distinguish 
as  feelings  or  desires  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  volitions  or 
preferences  on  the  other.  These  appellations  may  either  run  or 
shade  off  into  one  another  in  their  import,  and  often  be  inter- 
changed in  their  use ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect,  if  we  consider  that  a  state  or  an  act  of  volition  must 
necessarily  include  the  element  of  knowledge  and  desire,  and 
that  the  strongest  and  feeblest  of  our  emotions,  as  we  find 
and  feel  them,  are  penetrated  and  controlled  by  volition.  It 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  true  that  these  appellations  are  not 
uniformly  kept  apart,  or  applied  with  scientific  exactness  or 
rigor.  The  fact  that  they  are  provided  in  the  common  speech 
of  men  proves  that  the  common  consciousness  of  men  distin- 
guishes three  separate  experiences  with  more  or  less  exactuess, 
and  requires  these  three  appellations  to  express  them. 

The  consciousness  of  most  men  also  directly  attests,  that  an 
activity  of  pure  emotion,  and  an  impulse  of  simple  EmotioBUMd 
desire,  differ  from   a  volition.     Not  only  do  men  Swires  di». 
discern  that  they  differ   in   kind,  but  they  distin-  fromToii- 
guish  them  more  sharply ;  the  one  as  often  running  *'®"** 
counter  to  the  other  as  when,  at  the  same  instant,  they  arc 
strongly  moved  by  desire  towards  an  attractive  object,  and  yet 
reject  and  resist  it.     It  may  be  said,  and  often  is  said,  that,  in 
rejecting  an   object  desired,  we   are  only  the  subjects  of  a 
stronger  desire  for  an  object  which  excludes  the  first.     But 
consciousness  attests  not  merely  to  the  presence  of  one  desire 
prevailing  against  and  over  another,  as  a  psychical  experience 
or  effect,   but  also  to  a  desire   attended   to,  energized,  and 
caused  to  prevail,  by  the  soul's  own  activity.     In  more  exact 
language,  it  attests  to  a  desire  which  is  counter  to,  and  a  desire 
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which  is  animated  by,  an  activity  or  effort  which  ronncioimlT 
difliTB  from  the  paMi%'enoa8  of  any  emotion  as  mieh,  and  tlH» 
impulsiveneas  of  any  deiiin*.  Tlie  fac*t  tlmt  tin*  rffei-t,  am  nuli- 
Jectively  known,  ia  conHpicuouH  to  amncicHiMnrfui  in  tlie  fonn 
of  a  Rtrong  |iermanent  fi*elinfc,  by  no  means  provea  tlmt  anotlier 
a^^ency  is  not  known  to  lie  present,  as  orijrinating  and  suHtaiuing 
this  effcHl. 

Srl/'iippntbaiinn  and  ttef/'Cfrndrmtintion  rfH|iiin»  the  lieltef  in 
litif  f  »riu  ^''^'  activity  of  will,  as  dihtin«;uihhe<l  fnini  the  pa<«* 
tlMM^Mlf*  sivciutw  of  emotion  and  the  iinpulHiveneHs  of  d(*aire. 
tiM  l«Hf  Thi*se  contrasttnl  emotions  or  exiwriencvs*  like  all 
twwilrf.  others,  are  foumled  on  the  knowh*<lp*  or  In-lirf  of 
some  fact  or  n*lation  which  (M-casions  or  jiiHlifles  them.  The 
knowhnl^e  f»n  which  S4'If-ap|>roliation  n*fttM  in  the  kiNiwhil^ 
that  the  iiinn  product's  the  state  or  set  for  which  he  approves 
himself.  The  fact  that  tlu*  pur|NNM'  or  prcviiiliii«;  dcHJn*.  an  it  is 
callefl,  is  his  own,  is  not  the  S4»l«'  ground  or  reason  of  this  enn^ 
tion.  lie  dtK^M  not  appn>ve  hiniM*lf  men*ly  aa  the  jifr6/>i*r,  but 
also  as  the  /Tf^f/nnrr,  of  the  emotion. 

This  is  pn*-etiiincntly  triM*  of  rcnH>nM*,  or  self-ermdcmnntitio. 
ri»^»U*ai-  ^^^  *^^  ^'***  emotiiMiH  of  which  man  in  the  subjri-t,  thb 
ly  rvM^rw.  j,,  j|„,  nn^t  unfYitnforl.'iMe.  The  tifily  |K»*i*.ilil«*  (icva* 
sion  f«»r  its  prf*fM>n(r  is  the  c*<Mi\ii*lioii  tli:i(  I  am  the  atitlinrof 
the  act  i>r  »«lnte  for  which  I  cimileinn  mvH4*lf.  If  it  i*i  an  art 
I  if  iiiv  IkmIv  onlv.  it  is  m»t  mv  imn  in  such  a  M*n<M*  an  that  I 

•  «  •  • 

iiiM«>iiH:irilv  cMiiilemn  niv*u*lf  f(»r  it.  If  it  ia  an  act  of  the  inlel- 
iiM-t  or  nensibilitv  alone,  it  is  still  not  mv  own  nn  a  irmuntl  of 
M>lf-n*proach.  If  itexi<*ts  as  an  im|»ulse<»r  de*«in*  which  I  n-siU 
and  d«i  not  f^tmnent  to.  I  ilo  ni»t  i-vimlemn  invnelf.  Here  is  so 
exiNTii'tHf  a^aiimt  which  oiir  nature  n>volt<i.  --an  ex|ierienre 
which  eti-iN  onlv  <m»  lon«j  a<*  the  U*lief  cr>ntiiitH'*i  th.nt  tlie  sub* 
}ei*l  of  it  priiilucf*<i  the  i»late  for  wliirh  he  MifTers,  or  ratlier  in- 
flictn.  the  ofTrn«»i\e  etnution.  The  fa<-t  that  <»uch  a  U*lief  eaiintiC 
In*  di^>wiiei|  or  n*nH>\(tl  wouM  ^o  far  to  pn»ve  that  it  il 
foumlcd  oo  fact. 
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That  civil  govcrnmeDt  recognizes  the  presence  and  impor- 
tance of  this  conviction  as  tlie  ground  of  all  penal  responsibility, 
that  men  in  social  intercourse  hold  one  another  responsible  only 
so  far  as  they  believe  them  possessed  of  the  power  of  choice  and 
iu  a  condition  to  use  this  power,  that  all  religious  teachings  and 
motives  assume  this  to  be  well  grounded,  are  facts  too  obvious 
to  need  to  be  urged. 

These  points  may  suffice  as  the  decisive  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  general  truth  that  man  is  endowed  with  some 
power  above  and  beyond  that  of  sensibility  and  desire. 

§  25.  To  this  general  conclusion,  founded  on  psychological 
evidence,  ilie  following  general  speculative  or  philo-  gpecautiTe 
wpfiioal  objections  are  urged :  —  object  low. 

(1)  To  affirm  that  the  will  originates  choices,  or  voluntary  de- 
sires, is  to  deny  that  every  event  is  caused,  and    ^  inToWes 
thereby  to  abandon  the  principle  of  causality  as  an   the  denial  of 
explanation  of  phenomena  and  a  ground  of  practical  ^^g^* 
and  speculative  science. 

Sir  William  Hamilton^  has  this  in  view  when  he  concedes, 
"  We  are  nnable  to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  volition."  In  reply,  it  may  be 
said,  that  to  refer  a  choice,  or  voluntary  desire,  to  the  will  as  its 
producing-agent,  is  to  trace  an  effect  directly  to  its  cause,  and,  so 
far,  to  explain,  if  not  technically  to  conceive  it.  It  is  certainly 
to  employ  the  relation  of  causation  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
events  or  phenomena.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  an  event  is 
the  product  of  a  causing-agent,  and  another  to  say  that  every 
cause  under  similar  circumstances  is  limited  to  a  single  effect. 


>  Metctphyncal  LectitreSf  xl.;  DiscussionSt  Appendix  I.  and  A.;  Works  of 
Beidf  p.  ^4,  note  U.  It  should  be  observed  that  Hamilton,  in  this  con- 
nection, uses  the  term  "conceive"  in  a  special  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
explain  or  analyze  or  deduce  from  a  concept  or  premise  formed  under  the 
laws  of  deductive  thinking,  which  in  their  very  nature  apply  to  a  special 
and  limiUfd  subject-matter;  i.e.,  to  those  beings  and  phenomena  which 
an  sotj0ct, «  axe  SMumed  to  oonform,  to  physical  or  necessary  law 
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The  one  asserts  the  fact  of  onusntion,  the  other  itM  law.  Causes, 
as  siK'h,  may  Yh.*  siipp<jse<l  at  least  to  be  both  Axed  and  free,  in 
tlie  one  case  to  lie  limitiHl  bv  e(*rtain  conditions,  and  in  the  other 
cam*  to  Ik*  fn*e  fn)in  thc*sc  limitations.  The  question  is  not  of  a 
priori  HiKH-ulution,  but  of  Justifled  truth,  whether  a  free  cause 
is  posHihle  in  conception,  and  real  as  fact.  The  terms  *Mil^ 
erty*'  an<l  **frcH'<lom,**  which  are  so  often  employed,  it  will 
Ik?  olmcr^'Cfl,  nn*  lK>tli  nt»<;ative  in  form,  and,  as  such,  only  aflim 
the  alM4'nc*(*  of  physical  nc(*<>ttHity.  The  use  of  (KMitive  attritiutes, 
expn*HHin^  the  ca|>acity  to  choose  or  to  ac*t  in  the  s|)ectal  and 
peculiar  form  asHi^niHl  to  the  will,  is  often,  if  not  universally, 
to  1k»  preferred. 

(i)  The  cxiHU'Uce  and  activity  of  a  free  cause  is  also  aaaerted 
i«  iar«Br«if-  to  U*  incYincrivable  or  in<'om|>n*hensible,  as  in  the 
^'**  scntciKi*  r|tH>te(l  aln*ady,  and  in  many  others  like  it« 

fnmi  llatiiiltoii.  The  won  I  "  iniHincrivable,"  as  he  employs  it, 
c:iiiiii»t  hi;;iiify  "  inrapnlilc  of  U'in;;  n*fcm*<l  to  any  af^*nry  or 
c:iii*»«'."  iii:i*«iiiii(-li  as  tin*  cfTiM-t  in  qucHtion,  when  n*f(*rrtHl  to  the 
will,  iH  ii)<H«t  (*iiiphiiti<*:dly  aHiTilN-il  to  ii  fonv  which  is  s|>iritual 
in  itH  iiatim*.  and  thf*n*fon*  Hi*lf-n<'tive  and  pre-eminently  «lesenr« 
ill::  to  N*  <'all«*<l  an  a;;[<*nt,  a  rniiM*,  or  a  pnMlucti%'e  force:  il 
ran  i>tily  mean  **  infn|»alile  of  U*inc  cxplaimMl  by  an  aj^enc)' thai 
in  ;ri»v«TiM'd  by  fixi'd  or  mMi»HHilat#il  lawH.'*  That  all  tlie  phe- 
niMiM'tia  **{  M|»irit  art  tind«*r  laws  whi<*h  differ  more  or  Xvntk  from 
lliii^i*  fif  niatd-r.  in  tnit* ;  and  that  Mime  of  th<*9M*  pbcnf>mena  may 
Hlmlly  »-\iliiil»'  n<*<viiiiy,  may  1n«  Iwld  without  n*ndenn|;  the 
plii-iii>!iM-ii:i  ii)i*<»tiiiMva)il('  in  «*v<'rv  ^*nH4*  of  th<*  t<Tm. 

(Ml  tilt-  iitlii-r  lianil.  tin*  fxi'^lmtv  nf  a  fn*e  caudal  force  with 
ltpiau»4  k|  >***  **|4M  iai  laiiH.  as  al^i  it^  iin|M)rtan<v  and  plac^  ia 
'■•*'•■•*■  tl»r  uiii\i'tM'.  an*  madi'  wholly  iNintvivabb*  in  a  hi|(hrr 
and  ni«iir  Hriii^f.-ii  toi  V  Hi-nHi>  l»v  a  rrfrn'nci*  tti  the  relatitm  of 
t'.h.il  I  ««»-••  ».r  .It  "il;:!!.  If  nnirnl  ri-*|MinHiliility  and  moral  frre» 
d«>in,  «iiti|  t)i*«  Tn:inif'>M  r*>lation«  an<l  a<Ivant.i;;cs  which  they 
imply.  .ir«'  tSf  «otf  nti.tl  (on-litioii«t  of  rliarartiT  and  fiersoiialitj 

^^^  cntiucnt  M'iirM%  of  tlM-At*  u-rnis*  then  the  nhrnomaoa  ol 
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free  choices  are  rendered  conceivable,  firsts  by  being  referred  to 
a  causal  agency  which  is  competent  to  originate  such  effects ; 
and,  second^  as  the  existence  of  these  free  causes,  in  connection 
with  causes  that  are  fixed,  is  also  explained  by  the  relation  of 
design.  A  more  profound  philosophy  teaches  us  to  conceive 
and  explain  powers  and  laws  and  events  by  both  these  relations 
or  principles  (cf.  Tlie  Human  Intellect,  §  612). 

(3)  It  is  objected  still  further,  that  to  assert  the  power  of 
choice  excludes  the  possibility  of  experience  and   ,gv  j^^j^j^ 
forecast  in  respect  to  those  events  in  which  man  is  powibuitj 
concerned,  whether  as  an  individual,  or  a  member  of  „«»•  of  ex^ 
the  community.  perience. 

It  is  confidently  urged,  '^  that  if  man  can  choose  freely,  and 
his  choices  are  not  made  certain  by  the  motives  which  meet  him, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  his  choices  will  be.  The 
experiences  of  the  past  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  problems  of 
the  future.  The  observation  of  what  men  have  been  or  done, 
under  a  given  combination  of  circumstances,  furnishes  no  war- 
rant for  predicting  what  men  will  be  or  do  should  these  circum- 
stances recur  a  second  time.  It  follows  that  all  knowledge  of 
man  as  an  individual,  or  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow-man,  —  of 
man  in  business,  in  politics  and  literature,  —  is  excluded  ;  for  no 
observations  of  the  past  can  furnish  any  reliance  or  any  instruc- 
tion for  the  future.  On  this  theory,  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  do  social  science,  and  no  philosophy  of  his- 
tory ;  there  <3an  be  no  philosophy  of  human  progress,  and  no 
faith  in  human  development.  But  all  men  believe  in  the  teachinirs 
of  experience,  and  count  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  as  trust- 
worthy and  important :  it  therefore  follows  that  any  view  of  the 
activity  of  the  will  which  excludes  such  experience  is  irrational." 

To  this  we  reply,  that  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  i^^,^„  ^f 
results  of  man's  experience  with  man  are  held  with  exp«rieBce 
a  proviso  that  they  will  apply  only  to  men  of  a  ^tha 
certain  description  or  character.     We  reason  thus :  p'*^*"*- 
if  one  or  many  men  are  controlled  by  purposes  and  pas- 
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Biont  that  are  ac'insh,  ambitions,  onvloua,  etc.,  then  wr  irniT 
ex|)ect  that  in  certain  circunwtauceti  8uch  ami  such  events  will 
follow.  Sir  Holjert  Wal|M>le  hehl  it  as  an  axiom,  tknt  ^t-rry  mum 
UiiM  hi» price;  i.e..  that  ever}'  man  eouhl  Iw |>un*bascNl, or  lenined 
over  to  any  eanHe,  if  you  couhl  And  the  temptation  whirh  would 
move  him.  The  Haying;  is  stisc*e|>tihh*  of  two  constructions: 
it  mi^ht  mean  tliat  every  man  must  In*  controlletl  l>y  mime 
affection,  or  govemecl  l>y  Home  supreme  ohject  of  l4i%'e  or 
choict*,  whether  he  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  whcth<*r  saint  or  fiemi ; 
or  it  mifrht  signify  that  every  man  is  at  heart  more  or  less  of 
a  scoundrel,  U*iiig  contn>lk*<l  by  selliHh  aiuM  ami  denin-a,  vari- 
ous in  kimls  and  de^nH*s.  Interpn^tttl  in  the  flmt  sense,  it  is 
au  im|iortant  principle  in  KthicH ;  but  in  life  it  is  a  tame  truiam 
so  soon  as  it  is  divestetl  of  the  brilliancy  which  it  catclH*s  from 
a  falm*  li|{ht.  In  the  fM>cond  M*ns4>,  it  niijrht  ha%-e  liet*n  true  of 
many  of  tlu*  men  whom  Sir  UolM*rt  hud  in  hii»  mind,  and  indeed 
of  all  thtNie  with  whom,  as  a  jMilitical  niana|cer,  he  pro|NJSv<l  to 
ba%'e  any  traiinai'tions.  liut  it  wouhl  n(»t  follow  that  it  was  tru« 
of  all  the  men  of  hi  a  gemmation,  or,  even  if  it  had  been  true, 
of  the  men  (»f  all  geniTtttionii  ]»n*vious. 

Sir  Andrew  Marvel  dare«l  to  write  of  the  men  of   his  tim«« 

••  We  arc  all  venal  cowsrdii  #»/r»'i#/  tntme  fetr."     Tlie 
Cam  af  »  ^ 

AaSrw  story  may  lie  true  or  not.  that  Mar^'el  himm*lf  n*fused 

■att*!.  ^  th(Mi>»iind-|M>nnd  note  from  tlH*  hamls  c»f  the  h  nb 

tn*afinn*r.  Dan  by.  w1k>  whp,  m*ut  to  frain  him  to  the  faus«>  of  tlie 
kin);.  ui»in)C  tlie  wonls,  **  1  nm  hen*  to  S4*rve  my  4f»Utttitucnts: 
the  niininlry  may  S4*«*k  other  m«'n  for  their  pur|NNK*a  ;  I  am  not 
one."  liut  his  example  sii(!)e«iita  and  illufiirttt4-it  Uie  fcennal 
truth,  that  what  are  calle«l  tlie  hiuMHia  of  es|)eri«*niT.  wlien  usril 
as  itrounds  of  ff>n*r«iit  and  |ira(HicmJ  wisdom.  n*«|uire  as  BMlrli 
snt7»«  i<y  for  their  application  an  ff>r  their  origination.  In 
r»ttu-r  wonU.  it  is  n«*o*iHMiry  fimt  to  interpret  the  (*haraiicr,  i.s-t 
the  rtintrollin*;  clM^iivn  and  fixetl  diii|MMitions,  of  tlw  mm  to 
whom  wre  apply  tlie  kasuos  of  espertriH«,  if  we  wookl  aa%  v  o«r- 
aaWw  from  asriawi  errors.    Our  fanatAliialAoiia  aatrod  cmif  •• 
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far  as  this :  the  man  who  gives  certain  indications  of  character 
may  be  presumed  to  act  so  and  so,  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances. We  may  then  assume  or  infer  that  the  majority  of 
men,  as  we  find  them,  do  give  these  indications  of  relative 
weakness  or  strength,  of  rectitude  or  dishonor.  It  follows  that 
the  majority  of  men  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  tlie 
characters  supposed,  will  act  as  we  predict  they  will.  But  men 
in  different  ages,  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  springs  of  action,  and  therefore  in  their  conduct. 
Moreover,  the  same  men  sometimes  change  their  characters 
either  suddenly  or  gradually,  but  so  completely  that  their 
conduct  does  not  correspond  with  what  we  should  confidently 
predict  or  expect  under  circumstances  fitted  to  test  either,  and 
our  expectations  and  prophecies  are  sadly  disappointed.  In- 
deed, the  very  experience  which  we  gain  in  applying  the  lessons 
of  experience  to  the  exigencies  of  life  is  fitted  to  teach  us  that 
we  can  neither  safely  inteipret  nor  rely  upon  the  forces  and 
laws  of  human  nature  as  we  interpret  and  rely  on  material 
forces  and  laws.  We  confide  iu  the  one  as  fixed  and  constant, 
and  as  therefore  capable  of  ready  interpretation  and  easy  appli- 
cation. We  know  the  other  to  be  variable,  and  are  more  or 
less  uncertain  in  both  these  processes. 

§  26.  This  special  question  necessarily  expands  into  the  more 
general  inquiry.  How  far  is  the  philosophy  of  human  ^^^  ^^^  j^ 
conduct  or  the  philosophy  of  history  an  exact  sci-  hiitory  «n  ex- 
ence  ?    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  by  the  posi- 
tivists,  and   those  who  sympathize  with   them,^  that,  on  the 

-    I  r-r  ■  - —    r— ^   i        ■ — n 1^    —   -^ '  ~»~ ^—  r  ^ ^^ ~—  -^ ■  - '  r -t-      — i  ■■■       bit  ■—  - 

1  Cf.  AuorsTB  CoiCTB,  La  Philoaophie  Positive ;  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Logic, 
book  vi.;  H.  T.  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England ;  J.  W.  Draper, 
Ilistory  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe ;  Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
troduction to  the  Stvdy  of  Sociology;  Data  of  Ethics;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Science  of  Ethics;  John  Fiskb,  Kosmic  Philosophy ^  part  ii.  chap,  xvii.; 
Sociology  and  Free-will ;  J.  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies,  etc.,  vol.  i. ;  GoLDwm 
Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History;  James  Fbrribr,  Lectures  and 
Philosophical  Remains^  vol.  ii.  Id5,  255 ;  William  Adah,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  TheoHu  of  History,  toUh  Speidal  S^emetice  to  the  PrincipUs  of  the  Positive 
PhSomphy,  2d  ed.»  London,  1SS4. 
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tiyiK>thoftis  of  fn^'dom  in  willin*;,  Ruch  a  science  in  impcMsihle. 
Tliis  ai*<;iim(*iit  lias  Ikhmi  n»-fts»iTt4»«l  and  re-en forcetl  h}*  the  ex- 
tn*ine  evolntioiiUU,  who,  like  IIerlH*rt  SpenccT,  Mvk  to  (ximhinc 
in  tJK'ir  fiiixluniental  phih)»<>|>hy  the  theory  of  physiohp^ieal 
<h*vcl<»|)inent  witii  a  iM)sitivi8t  or  hioloj^iiid  or  aHsociatNHia] 
|»syrliol<io[y.  Tiiene  writers  all  either  afutume  or  cont4*nil  that 
man  is  tiie  {inMhift  of  eireunmtan<*e8  an  truly  as  aiiy  material 
a;:cnt.  and  that  in  his  ("onstitution,  hifl  envintnment,  and  hit 
activilieH.  lie  is  either  a  meehanienl  piTMhiet  or  an  organic  growth. 
to  whirl  I  tli(>  contvplions  <»f  frt*e<loni  are  as  inap|>li(*alile  as  to 
the  nierlianical  aj^frri'^ations  of  tlie  planets,  or  the  physiological 
KtnK'tnre  and  nianif4*stati<mA  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

'riiose  will)  anfpt  moral  fr(*e<h>m  as  an  eHH4*ntial  and  distinc- 
tivi>  i-nilownient  of  human  natnn*.  eonHtruet  their  phtlofMiphy  of 
iii<*toi  V  on  I  hi*  ansii  nipt  ion  tliat  man  an  an  individual,  and  man  in 
soriiiy.  rrprrsriit  two  setn  of  foreef*,  —  the  natural  and  moral, 
thi*  phvsif-al  and  tli<'  psvchical.  Thev  concHnle  and  eonteod* 
that.  «'V«>n  in  thf  p4yr)iiral  sphere,  man  in  Nuhjert4*<l  largHv,  Imt 
Un{  uhollv,  to  n('«-«*HH:iiv  eonililionst  and  fonvM,  and  vrt  in  aluo 
endowi-fi  with  thr  frri*«1om  w|ii<*h  exaltH  him  to  the  dignity  of 
|N'ioMii:iI  rli:ir:i('t«*r.  and  makrn  jiiin  eapal»h*  of  tiie  n*s|>onHiKilitift*« 
of  iiiMi:il  life.  Wh:«tfVrr  Hiav  tn'thi*  iim*  wliirli  man  niak«*«  of 
thi<«  f  iir«loiii.  and  undiT  uh-'iti'ViT  ihtlut'mvn,  natural  or  HU|n*rn.-it- 
nt:i!.  -  Mill  tint  it  Ih>  man  the  individual,  or  man  as  a  e«>nimunitT. 
—  th«-ii-  xtili  ifnt:iih«*  a  ui'h*  and  ample  field  f(»r  the  o|N*ration  «»f 
n'ltnr.i!  fonit  iihd<'r  tiM-d  Lihh.  in  t)i«*  t<'ndi*n«*irH  and  |H»win 
whiiti  )•«  li'ii::  !<i  lilt  pli\*>ii  :il  an^l  p<«y«'hiral  natnn*.  Th«-^-.  ^t 
far  :i**  tiny  i  :in  U*  •li-t*-rniiiifl  an«l  pr.Mlii'ti*^!.  offrr  nl*nn«l:ihl 
ni:it4-ii:d    fill   tlif   |>lii!ii-"|>hy  of   hi*«tor\',  and  tht*  {lolitiral  au«l 

lar««ftM»«i  <  *)  1^  '-  nriji'd  -till  fnrth«T  that  fn^inhim  of  will 
witk  iftrr-  i\ili|ih-^  tlif  1  •**•••* iliil It \  of  fori-kno«li*«li;e,  |iri>viilrn* 
•■  ih»  ^fi      till  il  ii-<  T;.>ii.  :ii,i|  N|iii itii.il   iiif1iii*no'«.  on  the  |*art 

'  of  <••»!.  Willi  ifH|M'it  to  tlif  \olitionH  of  mm. 

'I  hfse  ohJ«-«'ti«*U4  an*  ni»t  limitiil  U»  the  leaehiugs  of  C'hhstiaa 
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theology.  Every  man  who  believes  in  a  supreme  Creator  and 
Ruler,  who  is  also  wise  and  good,  must  necessarily  raise  such 
questions  as  these:  ^^  How  can  man  be  free,  and  God  be 
supreme?"  "How  can  man  originate  his  choices,  and  God 
foreknow  them? "  "  How  can  man  be  responsible  for  what  he 
chooses  and  for  what  he  does,  and  God  exert  an  influence  upon 
him,  or  give  direction  and  control  to  human  affairs?  " 

It  is  one  thing  to  raise  questions  like  these,  and  even  to  find 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  answer  them,  and  quite  another  to 
conclude  that  the  doctrines  in  question  cannot  be  reconciled. 
We  may  have  decisive  reasons  for  believing  that  a  ix>sition  is 
true,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  all  its  relations  to  other  truths,  or 
embarrassed  in  determining  those  relations.  There  are  many 
truths  and  events  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence,  the 
relations  of  which  to  other  facts  and  events  are  not  yet  fully 
mastered  by  human  discovery  and  speculation.  There  may 
be  some,  which  are  not  yet  fully  explained  and  adjusted, 
in  which  every  man  firmly  believes,  and  upon  satisfactory 
evidence. 

The  difficulties  and  objections  in  the  present  case   are  met 
and  set  aside  by  the  following  general   considera- 
tions.     The   foreknowledge   by  God   of    the   free  knowledge 
choices  of  his  creatures  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  «n"k«  that 

of  man. 

the  grounds  or  evidence  by  which  man  foreknows 
or  predicts  the  actions  of  his  fellows.  Man,  it  is  conceded,  can 
foreknow  with  certainty  those  events,  and  those  only,  which  are 
the  necessary  products  of  the  forces  of  nature,  or  forces  of  spirit, 
so  far  as  they  act  under  fixed  and  necessary  laws.  For  exam- 
ple :  all  the  eclipses  which  will  occur  within  the  next  two  centu- 
ries can  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  onl}^  that  the  cosmical 
forces  now  existing  shall  continue  to  exist  and  act  after  the 
methods  and  under  the  laws  which  at  present  control  them. 
But  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  only  possible  method  by  which  God  can  forecast  the 
acts  of  free  beings  is  by  means  of  the  motives  which  necessi 
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Ute  tlieir  exUtence.  It  maT  f>e  trae.  —  ftl  least,  no  nuui  cmn 
|>rr>v«>  tlir  I'ODtmn'.  —  that  <«Oil,  bj  an  act  of  immediate  foreftiftht. 
can  fori'kiHiw  rvtry  clH'iiY  of  t'X^ry  five  tit'in^.  The  MflfH*xi«t- 
eiit  ('n*ator  vriio  ini|»ait»  aocl  uplioKU  the  exialeoce  and  spiritual 
ca|ia4Mtit*<i  of  iTvatd  t»|iiritA.  wbo  are  themaelvea  free  tu  ebooiir. 
mav  <lirei>tlv  foivkiHjfr  wbat  eai*h  woukl  cboose  asder  eTrnr 
criiift'ivaMf  vanetv  of  iDoti\'4*H.  aod  maj  ahaolatelj  foreknow 
what  <*ai'h  will  cbooee  id  fact  uotler  tbe  circum^tADcea  which  be 
sliall  aM4i;r|j  iiiin.  Foreknow kf<l^  or  forecertaintT.  aa  anch, 
(M»iit«*riii>Liti*H  tite  ceriaintv  of  a  fact  or  erent,  whaleTcr  l>e  ita 
natiirf>  or  th«*  <'r»n4  lit  ions  of  its  oix'unvnce.  So  far  aa  (iod  br  hie 
|iiir|Mni«*M  :i|i|M>intii  tbe  i^mditioua  for  man's  activity,  or  acta 
diriM'tly  u|Nm  maii'i*  fnt*  spirit,  wc  niav  l>e  confident  that  be 
will  n*4|N*<'t  tlic  nature  of  the  Umh*;  wlnmi  bt*  haa  civated  frre 
in  iinh'f  tlint  tir  iiii^ht  tic  n*s|MinHil»k*  and  moral. 

Ttir^e  o)ijfrti<»ii4  an*  inaih*  and  anHwon*<l  from  tbe  staod-potnt 
of  th(*i*iiii. — th(*  tlHMHtn  whirh  t«*a<*hc's  that  Hod  and  man  ate 
|NTM»ii:il  an<l  {n^\  and  that  man  in  M>roe  ini|MirtAnt  senw 
U':ir*t  •loiiir  likciii'HS  to<t«M|.  Whatever  ohj(H*ti«>ni*  against  the 
iMm^jhilitv  and  n*alitv  of  fre«'«h»ni  in  man  an*  dcrireil  frocD  a 
tH'i**  ntft^fir,  A  ffinitirinf,  mi  uj(viriiifiV«H#i/iA/,  a /MNllieijfM*«  or  ao 
rrt^utianUtu*  |)hil(»Ho|ihy  niiint  Htnn<I  or  fall  with  tlH*  s|i«-<njlatire 
tli*-<«ry  ij|Nin  whif-li  th«*y  n**»t.  \Vi*  f«!ioiild  nr%*«*r  f(»rs^*t.  iMiwcvrr, 
tli:it  all  llif«*'  thtM»ri«-<4  ntiiiiri*  n*«  l»v  l*»j[iral  connlrttcnrv  to  <|4*nT 
what  i-t«ii<«i-ii>iiHni-i«4  afllrniH  to  W  tni«*;  rix.,  that  man  artunllT 
cxiTi-i'.t-*  lh«'  jNiwiTof  will,  and  lioliU  him«M'lf  n'^|M>u»iil»lt»  aa  tin- 
nrii:inat*»r  nf  In-*  *lji»ifvH  nni|  of  llir  arts  which  le^silimately  n-wn?" 
frtitn  tli«'rii. 

'rh«-<«'  'pTi'm-ral  f*«Mi<4idiTati«in*«  I'^laMinh  the  truth  that  tin* 
l-iwi-r  of  rh*«»»»ini;  in  {•••^^•*.tH«>«|  hy  Mian.  Man  known  that  lie  i« 
«-n'1i*n..|  with  will  a^  Irulv.    -and  hv  rvidvn«v  Nimilar  to  that  bt 

•  •  • 

Milt-  h  !.•  nii«ih^  tint  hf  JH  i-iiilfiwf*!  i«itii  intt-UiM't  niii|  fM*ni«iliilitv. 
'/'  '•  '  •  .  '  /"" '.  Mii'l  t"  rfi*Hi*»  :iri'  thrre  di«%titi;;ui*»haMt*  fiinr- 
tioft'*.  aW  of  will)  li  lirr  rniiHi  hnioly  kuown  \*\  \tfiu)Z  f*X«*n*i««*«l* 
l''or  thi-H«<  M  par  ate  fijn«  tiuuii  three  several  |  towers  arc  requiml. 
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To  choose  is  a  clearly  recognized  and  distinguished  function, 
for  which  we  require  a  faculty  called  the  will. 

§  27.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
most  important  consequences  follow  the  recognition  or  denial 
of  moral  freedom,  not  only  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  but  in  the    '""^••^•■»  *■" 
theory  of  every  science  which  has  to  do  with  man,  —  in  both  •i««««t 

his  individual  and  social  relations,  as  truly  as  in  his  relation^  lato  teleae*. 
to  God  and  a  possible  future  life.  Freedom,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, introduces  to  science  a  new  set  of  phenomena  for  its  recognition, 
and  consequently  modifies  and  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  axioms  and 
ideals  of  science,  as  also  of  the  subject-matter  with  which  science  has  to  do, 
finding  a  high  place,  and  perhaps  the  highest,  for  the  phenomena  of  spirit 
as  capable  of  personality  and  responsibility  in  contrast  with  matter,  which 
is  capable  of  neither.  It  also  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  man,  regarding  the 

facts  of  his  individual  and  social  life  as  something  more  than   ^?*?  '"*?.  ^^t 

philosophy  of 
the  products  of  material  or  even  of  psychical  substance  and   ^^^^ 

environment.  It  finds  a  place  for  consistent  conceptions  of 
duty  and  responsibility,  of  personal  and  civil  rights,  and  for  the  individual 
and  social  progress  of  such  beings  as  men  know  themselves  to  be.  It  jiust 
necessarily  affect  our  entire  theory  of  human  progress  and  human  history. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  form  faith  in  progress  may  be  held,  —  whether  as  the 
old  faith  in  a  providential  plan,  or  the  new  theory  of  blind  evolution;  and 
to  whatever  subject-matter  it  may  be  applied,  whether  to  principles  or 
institutions,  whether  to  thoughts  or  events;  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
whether  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  political  or  social  science,  whether  a 
sociology  or  a  theodicy,  —  every  principle  and  conclusion  in  this  faith 
will  l»e  affected  by  the  affirmance  or  denial  of  moral  freedom  as  possible 
and  real. 

The  positivist  and  the  evolutionist  think  to  decide  the  question  of  freedom 
by  the  summary  assertion,  that,  without  necessitating  causes 
and  unchanging  laws,  science  is  impossible,  no  matter  what   ThepoiltlTi«t 
the  subject-matter  or  phenomena  may  be,  whether  material   *"   Vt^' 
or  spiritual.    To  this  argument  the  advocate  of  freedom  re-   fr«edoB. 
plies  by  a  direct  appeal  to  human  consciousness  for  the  evi- 
dence that  freedom  is  exercised  in  fact.    He  finds,  also,  that  the  elements  of 
necessity  and  of  freedom  are  present  and  conspicuous  in  all  the  phenom- 
ena which  pertain  to  man,  the  individual  and  social,  —  in  the  facts  of 
ethics  and  history,  of  conduct  and  character.    He  finds,  also,  that  these  two 
classes  of  elements  and  agents  are  adapted  to  one  another, 
and  Kuppose  one  another;  that  necessary  elements  imply  free      '^"' 
selection,  and  intelligent  control,  and  successful  achievement, 
and  inspiring  motives,  while  freedom  supposes  fixed  habits,  and  growth  in 
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the  ttreni^th  and  conqueits  of  chmracter,  the  building-op  of  inttlttttioiift,  and 
the  developmrnt  of  i«*ienc«  and  art  and  lit^raturv. 

He  alio  finds,  that  in  knowMg*^  itself,  an  a  function  of  the  intelliicenf*e, 

there  in  an  clement  and  evidence  of  freetlotn,  soinethinic  tmtre 
:***7t*^  than  the  |iaMire  reception  of  itupremiionii  from  the  utirrinipi  «»f 
^^^^  eeniie,  and  the  mechanical  revival  of  the  luime  by  the  laws  of  a 

paMive  memory  :  in  other  wordii,  that  e%*en  in  M'ienc^  imelf 
the  intelligence  Is  a  s|iontaneous  creator  and  producer,  rather  tlian  a  passive 
recipient.  This  fact  raises  the  presumption,  tliat,  if  the  mind  in  its  intellet'w 
tual  activities  and  |vnidurts  Is  something  more  than  the  passive  subject  of 
Hs  envinmment,  much  more  Is  It  free  In  those  process4's  whl<  h  rrsult  in 
purposes,  haliiu,  and  chara<*ter.  These  are  pre-eminently  the  effects  of  its 
own  activity,  so  far  as  their  form  (that  Is,  so  far  as  the  moral  In  them)  Is 
conceme<l;  although  In  their  mafff r  they  may  oliey  the  law  <if  necnuiity, 
and  lie  amenable  to  the  most  rigid  and  scientific  si-nitlny.  The  moral 
qualities  of  actions  and  events,  we  assert,  are  pre-eminently  the  rfTr<<t«  vt 
prodncUof  the  soul's  activity;  although  the  individual  objen-u  whl«-h  ars 
presente<l  for  its  election  may  W  tht  nuitUr  to  which  it  is  Ikmitr^l  and 
encircled,  and  by  vthich  its  choices  are  in  a  certain  M*nM*  dftrnnine«l. 

It  f(»llows.  that,  if  free«loni  is  acccptetl,  there  itill  remains  a  wide  field  for 
Tniitm  *****  phlbisophy  of  hist4»ry.  and  the  invifitig:itions  of  [Mihttt-al 

IsatM  s  HeM  ^"^  mm-IsI  science  on  thst  Mid«*  of  human  events  which  oWy 
far  kUtertrsJ  nfcemiary  causes  and  flxt>«l  laws.  liut  if  free<b»m  is  «lented 
fslltkal    alti»i*ethrr,  then   man   i^  subj<s  t  only  to  phytiiobiglcal  and 

Six  ial  forces  as  they  vary  In  kind  and  dfgrre.  A«  thtue  fur*  r« 
change,  sn  i«  it  with  their  efTe«*ts.  Kvrry  thing  wlii4h  man  Intenda  «*r 
d<Mii  is  c<»mpletely  at  the  c<»ntrol  of  hi^  environment,  and  hi*  i*a|ia(  tty  to 
Tf^-mrt  uiMer  nec<-«iuiry  law.  On  the  other  liantl.  moral  free«l«iui  ma>  \f 
fully  pr«»vldeil  for.  even  though  in  lt«  insnlfe«tatlon«  and  i»|«*4  iflc  ai  ts  It 
may  lie  su)t)tM-t  to  th<i«e  natural  agi>ni  lt*«  and  i  omlition*  which  ran  l«* 
measurtnl  ami  c<impute4|  by  rigidly  in  it  ntttit-  stundanU.  It  1>  with  tlir«e 
natural  forii**.  an  s  |i«rttal  element  in  human  bUti>ry  anil  human  prtitn^v^s 
that  the  hi«Ti>rl«  al  and  |*olitiral  s<'i«'n<'es  have  to  do.  Th«>iu>  4«>ndili<  i.a 
of  human  |-ri*;;rt««  arr  the  f\r\i\  f^r  prid*jiMe  indu«  tioiiA.  >•  1ihIu<  tM-i.« 
wlili  h  In  tb*  (r  tnt«-rf«r«*tatlon«  of  the  |»a«it.  ami  progno*tii-jitions  of  tli<* 
future,  mat  t^kr  n  «i-|rntif)r  furm,  f1ut<  allt^wani  e  lining  matle  for  tbr  f r*  •- 
ai'titi.ifs  «•(  indit  idUiiU  and  i '•tnmuniti«-«  as  a  tsrtablt*  idemrnl.  »«•  t>i 
s|i«*ak.  of  U>»li  f«>r«»*  srid  iltri-«  !i'"ri  It  m)i«<iiIiI  nlways  lir  reuienilw-r*  •*. 
ihsl  It  i«  t^ith  ibe«4*  i.-«nnblr  7' 'MiM  that  bi«it<<riijl  stid  p(»lit*ial  pli- 
bM'tphv  arr  I  ••ni-«-rnr«l  Il»it  tb«  •«•  f«.fi«-«  .ir*-  naturiil.  :ind  n«»l  ••tl  Its!  t»  •• 
ethtfsl  rl«  mrtit  l«ring  sl%»a>«  furni«lo-d  b>  tb**  Uolitldual  Killl.  lUith  mi- 
di%)di*ai  Juilgtnriit«  and  ff-rling*.  and  tlif- mo%rniiiit«  wbh-b  pro«*rr<l  fr>«iii 
f-«>mui'-n  <'pirit«<n«.  impul^rn,  at»d  |«i««i«>n«.  <  an  all  Im*  trsfrtl  by  srtenre  to 
tlir  ri-ttiir.i!  fi'fi  1  •  ••r  !*-nilrn>  tt^  n b'- b  |'r«««lu'r  lb«-ni.  ••ven  though  th»"*r. 
In  their  turn,  are  mo«liflrd  tn  thrlr  enrrgir^  and  rr«ults  by  the  Indlvutual 
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wills  of  the  human  beings  who  re-act  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  element  in  these  phenomena  can  never  be  weighed  or  measured  in 
the  estimates  of  political  or  social  science:  it  must  always  be  set  down  as 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  personal  equation." 

In  other  words,  while  the  force  or  ethical  element  in  the  phenomena  of 
man's  individual  and  social  life  can  never  occur  apart  from 
th'ose  .events  which  are  subject  to  natural  law,  the  two  can    Neewwary 
be  distinguished  as  the  free,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neces-   *''     '^^  fr^ 
sary,  on  the  other.    What  the  man  or  the  community  thinks,    tlnffalfluible. 
and  desires,  and  does,  and  longs  for,  what  either  is  in  temper- 
ament and  disposition,  may  be  the  result  of  inheritance  and  en%'lronment 
under  natural  and  necessitating  law;  but  what  each  becomes,  in  ethical 
cliaracter,  purposes,  and  desires,  he  is  by  his  own  free  and  personal  will. 
Phenomena  and  effects  of  this  nature,  whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of 
single  emotions,  permanent  desires,  a  prevailing  di»^x>sition,  or  a  responsible 
character,  can  only  be  the  products  and  effects  of  personal  freedom. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  if  science  positively  denies  the  possi- 
bility, or  ignores  the  fact,  of  these  phenomena,  literature,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  abundant  and  positive  in  their  recognition.    I'lt*^'** n^"* 
If  science  denies  these  facts  and  their  tremendoiis  signifi-        .         . 
cance,  or  finds  no  place  for  personal  freedom  and  personal    freedom, 
responsibility,  literature  finds  and  recognizes  them  every- 
where.   In  song  and  tale,  in  argument  and  appeal,  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
in  the  ode  and  the  hymn,  the  free  personality  by  which  man  rises  or  sinks  in 
that  moral  life  by  which  he  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  race, 
is  always  assumed,  and  often  asserted,  in  every  form  in  which  the  inmost 
convictions  and  unshaken  truths  concerning  man's  nature  can  possibly  find 
expression.    Let  these  convictions  be  abandoned,  and  the  fervor  and  pas- 
sion, the  humor  and  wit,  the  eloquence  and  invention,  of  all  forms  of  litera- 
ture, would  die  out;  being  withered  and  scorched  into  barrenness  by  the 
denial  that  man  is  a  person,  and  as  a  person  is  free,  and  as  free  is  respon- 
sible to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men  and  his  God. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  an  essential  conflict  or  antinomy 
between  the  axioms  or  conclusions  of  literature  and  science, 
but  only  that  literature  takes  cognizance  of  a  greater  number   ThesnttBomy 
of  relations  than  does  science;  and  these  a  class  of  relations   ^^^^ 
with  which  science,  as  such,  need  not  directly  concern  itself, 
viz.,  those  which  grow  out  of  freedom  and  personality.    Moreover,  if  free- 
dom and  personality  are  recognized  forces  in  the  actual  universe  of  limited 
beings,  it  may  surely  be  accepted  as  philosophically  possible  that  the  uni- 
verse itself,  consisting  as  it  does  of  persons  and  things,  may  be  directed  by 
an  intelligent  Person,  without  any  necessary  conflict  or  incompatibility 
in  the  agencies  appropriate  to  each  of  these  spheres,  and  according  to  an 
intelligent  plan,  after  a  law  of  progressive  development.    Such  a  theory  of 
nature  and  of  Ck>d  would  be  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  the  facts  and 
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phcnofiirna  whlrh  iiri<*nrr  haii  MtablhihMl,  Inrlmlinit  th«  law  of  ^rolntloQ. 
\Vliil«  ft  wrHil«l  (iiriiiHh  a  Xmi^in  tor  all  that  roiil«1  rationallr  lie  Ii»oIi<n|  fur 
in  th^  phllofiitplir  of  hlMorr,  or  a  firlrnr<t  of  ii4N*iolo|Dr.  or  faith  in  liumaa 
dt*velopiii«rnt  and  pri*i;rffu«,  it  would  in  no  way  bt*  inr4»nslatrnt  with  Iba 
exijit4*nca  ami  artlvlty  of  fr«*«  moral  it^monaliiiea,  nor  with  a  dlrrt'tinjc 
Pro%'idem*«,  nor  with  a  rarirtj  of  influrncTH  of  a  p<»nional  and  etiiical  rhar- 
acter,  which  iiiaj  \m  snppoii^l  to  h«»  «>xrrti'4l  without  int«rfrrvor^  with  any 
of  thuM  iiiat4*rial  ap'ntii  or  a|{<pm*imi  which  arv  rontrolleil  by  phjralrai  law*. 
WhiU,  in  aurh  a  unlwrM*  ami  it«  ph^nomrna,  matter  ami  ihf*  •flrm-*-t  vt 
tuatt4*r  wiMihi  mill  orcupy  thrir  iiphrrr  ami  aiwrrt  their  ri|clifa,  aplnt  and 
fr«>r«l(im  ami  firrKfinalify  ami  duty  nili^ht  iitill  Im*  miprrm^.  Of  th^  ^ xi«t^nr« 
of  ffUf-h  a  univrnM*.  tli«*r<i  in  almmlant  evkl«*iK*^.  Tim  roniH-foaiim»M  and 
convictionii  of  rhr  niaj<»rity  of  mm  att4iit  ita  rrallty.  ~Cf  Cm.  RBaovvica« 
Science  de  ia  M^roie,  O^rnkr  Jfof  $ur  ia  Libert^,  clia|>.  XcwiL 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   WILL   DBPIKSD. 

$  28.  The  general  conclusion  which  we  have  reached,  con- 
oeraing  the  will  as  an  agent,  brings  us  to  the  more  exact  deter- 
mination of  its  nature.  We  ask.  What  i8  itf  How  is  it  defined  f 
What  are  tJie  conditions  of  its  activity?  and,  most  important  of 
all,  What  are  the  effects  or  consequences  of  its  exercise  f 

We  ask,  What  is  the  power  caUed  "  the  WiW'f 

This  question  can  be  answered  more  satisfactorily  by  first 
defining  wliat  it  is  not.  This  inquiry  is  of  more  than  whuthewui 
usual  importance  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  ^^'^^ 
reason  that  those  who  deny  freedom  to  the  will  often  conceive 
or  represent  it  as  implying  more  or  less  than  is  involved  in  the 
correct  conception  of  its  nature  and  functions.  In  so  doing, 
they  charge  upon  those  who  hold  it  conceptions  and  conclusions 
which  they  do  not  accept. 

(1)  The  will,  or  the  will  as  free,  is  not  simply  or  properly  a 
power  to  execiUe  or  manifest  the  desires^  or  the  so- 
called  volitions,  by  words  or  bodily  actions.     In  the  power  to  exe- 
language  usually  employed,  it  is  not  freedom  or  lib-  "••  *"»•  ''•*'• 

tions. 

erty  to  do  as  one  rnay  please.  This  misconception 
and  misstatement  of  its  nature  arise  from  the  use  of  the  terms 
"  liberty  "  or  "  freedom  "  in  defining  the  power  to  choose.  A 
man  is  free,  it  is  urged,  when  he  is  relieved  from  some  real  or 
supposed  restraint,  and  consequently  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he 
desires.  If  a  man  wishes  or  desires  to  move  his  limbs  or  to 
walk  abroad ;  if  he  is  impelled  to  speak  or  manifest  or  execute 
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his  feelings  or  purposes,  and  no  man  and  no  thing  resiaU  or 
hinders  him ;  if  he  is  not  disabled  by  disease,  or  paralvHis, 
or  weaknt>8S ;  if  be  is  not  lioiiud  by  fetters,  or  immured  within 
a  prison,  —  he  is  at  Ufterty^  or  free  to  act,  i.e.,  to  act  Imdily,  a<i 
lit*  pleases :  this  all  tliat  lil)erty  can  or  need  imply,  and  this  all 
that  the  li)H*rty  of  will  can  signify.  If,  on  tlie  other  hanil,  he 
is  in  any  way  hinden*<l,  constrained,  or  confined,  he  is  not  free, 
he  is  not  at  liUTty. 

Tliun  IIoMiM  uncm:  "I  conceive  liberty  to  be  rightly  deflncd  in  this 
uaunrr  :  llbrrty  is  the  alMM^nrc  of  all  the  imped imenu  to 
srtion  that  are  not  contained  in  the  nature  and  intiinftlml 


qiialtty  of  the  tffent.  An,  fur  example,  the  water  is  saicl  to 
descend  freely,  or  to  ha%'e  lilierty  to  defk^end,  by  the  channel  of  the  river, 
because  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  way,  i>iit  not  armss.  beranse  tlie 
banks  are  impediments.  And  thuUKh  water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men  nr%-ef 
aay  it  wants  the  lllicrty  to  aiwrnd.  but  the  faculty  or  power,  liecausr  tl>e 
lmpe«linirut  in  in  th«*  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrinnical.  An.  al«u>.  «e 
aay.  he  th.it  i«  tied  wants  the  lilierty  to  |p»,  l«Tause  the  inipe«ltment  is 
not  iu  hiui.  but  in  his  Itands  ;  whereas  we  say  ii(»t  m>  of  him  tihc>  is  sU-k 
or  lain**.  lieiauM*  the  ini|MMliiu«'nt  m  in  hiiiiAelf."  ->  Tirutt^t  <»/  Ltbrrt^  attd 

N^rrgMitt/,  WoKKx.  Ft*.  MoLR-WoKTII,  \tt\.  iv.  pp.  •JT.'i. 'JTli. 

I^M-ke  %A\n    "  S4»  that  *  HlttTty  '  in  not  an  l«li-a  U'limi^uif  to  tolit Ion  or 
prer«*rrint;.  btit  t«»  the  |ienM»n  havina  the  imwer  c*f  «b»tnf .  <ir 
1^.  fi>rl>eariiiK  tn  «li>,  m  «-i>nluif{  a^  the  mind  nhall  cIkmmm*  nr  direi't. 

Our  i«li-4  <•(  lilNTty  r*-ui  lies  sji  fsi  a*  tlist  |Hiwer,  sn«l  no  f^r- 
ther  .  fiif  wli«tii-\«-r  rt*Mtrslut  roiiie«  t«i  clit-rk  thst  jiiiwer,  or  c«im|Hilsi(tn 
take^  sway  tli.it  tinlifferenry  of  ability  on  either  nitle  t4»  a«-t  or  tt»  forfwarinc 
at-tiiiiC.  tlwn  lifM'rt>.  anil  uur  iiotmn  of  it,  preiirntly  ceaiM>."  >-  /.Ujuy,  UNfk 
ii   •  litp    x\i.  f  lo 

.\nt«iii\  ('•  ;iin«  %« rif«'«    "  I  take  man  tobaveatrulv  %'slusble  litirri%  «>t 
4iii'ili»-r  kittil.     II**  lia«  s  fMiwer  to  tin  urn  he  will*  or  |«*eaiM-a. 
MairMrai  of    ij,,!,  |,,.  %nii,  «,r  pN^imeK  t*>  nfM-ak  or  lie  •lient,  to  sit  i»r  to 
11^  •t4n>l.  t<i  ri'lf*  or  tn  walk,  to  i;o  tii;«  W4>  or  that  way.  to  uioie 

fi»«t  ••r  «!i-w  .  i-r.  ill  fitM*.  if  li:i  w  )ll  «  tiai));i  «  hk*'  a  weatlierri*  k. 
be  \%  a^<!«'  tn  i|o  .in  lit*  i%i]I«  ft  !«'•  4««-*.  iii.l<  «•  pri-%  fiiti-il  by  si>me  f^itui'Ui* 
slon,"  •ti  f.   fi-^'ii    *f  •     n   *■,,,,„•/  fi-iit-it,   /.•'••■  ft',  p    ||(i. 

|>r  JotiaMi.ih  y.'\\\  ifil*  fit  r.rM  •  "  lit<«-rt>  "  ti.ii«    "  The  plutti  and  obvtc'us 

I   •  !•    t..;  <  f    lit    w-r.N  ■  fr.  ♦  .••■••ii '  ,.ti>i  *lil-*iM.'  in  coin  mi  n 

aislrMrat  ef      .,,.    j     i*M..f«wir    ■  \-\-  '.i:iui*\    •  r  ifl\  .ttiM:;*    fhat  an«  i*ne 

.  I.  i«    T      .         »%    }  •     :    .  .!•«  «•      If     :»i   •!!•?    Wi.fiN.    I.i«   iM-ifia*  free 

wsrst.  *• 

ff'  Tit  f  !  t<  r  If  •  •  r  ill.  ;<••!  lilt  hf  ,h  tii«  «  uv  nf  dtona  "f  •****■ 
dui  tii.|;  in  a^uy  imim-*  t  am  i.*   i* ...«      .\o<i  tti<-  •  ••iiirar)  to  tilierty,  wbalevst 
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Dame  we  call  that  by,  Is  a  person's  being  hindered,  or  nnable  to  conduct  as 
he  will,  or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherwise."  —  ^  Careful  and  Strict  In^ 
quiry,  etc.,  part  i.  §  5. 

No  man  will  question  or  deny  that  "freedom"  and  "liberty" 
are  properly  used  in  these  applications.  In  one  sense,  and  often 
in  an  important  sense,  man  is  free  or  not  free ;  he  is  at  liberty 
or  not  at  liberty,  according  as  his  bodily  or  external  freedom  is 
limited  or  allowed ;  that  is,  as  he  has  or  has  not  power  to  act 
in  the  several  methods  supposed. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  because  the  terms  "  liberty  " 
and  "  freedom  "  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  rela-  ,.^ 

*  ^  Liberty  as 

tions  which  the  desires  or  preferences   or  choices  properly  ap. 
hold  to  their  external  manifestations  or  bodily  ac-  fntentioL^n 
tions,  that  they  may  not  also  be  used  for  the  processes  to  the  u- 
or  activities  by  which  the  purposes  or  choices  are 
formed.     The  function  of  choosing,  however,  does  not  primarily 
concern  the  activity  by  which  a  choice  is  manifested  or  made 
eflFective,  but  the  activity  by  which  this   choice  is  originated. 
Whatever  freedom  or  liberty  may  be  affirmed  of  these  acts  of 
manifestation,  if  it  is  denied,  or  fails  to  be  affirmed  of  the  inner 
acts  which  are  manifested  or  expressed,  it  fails  to  cover  the 
ground  which  is  in  question.     The  definition  or  explanation 
which  is  offered  by  the  necessitarian  does  not  concern  the  same 
subject-matter  as  the  definition  or  explanation  of  his  antagonist. 
It  should  be  here  observed,  that  the  words  "liberty"  and 
"freedom,"   in   their  direct  import,  are  negative  Liberty  and 
terms,  in  so  far  as  they  signify  liberation  from  or  freedom  neg- 
the  absence  of  something  which  is  supposed  or  as-  but  positiTe  ' 
serted  to  be  present.     The  positive  and  appropriate  *"  '***• 
appellation  for  the  act  or  state  in  question  is  "volition,"  or  an 
act  of  will,  as  distinguished  from  a  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  an  emotion  of  the  sensibility,  or  an  impulse  of  desire. 
When  freedom  is  asserted  of  the  power  or  act  of  will,  both  are 
said  to  be  free  from  the  law  or  relation  of  necessity  ;  whicli  is  true 
of  all  physical  agents  and  their  phenomena,  but  is  by  no  means 
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excliKM  fmm  somo  cliwiios  of  pAjchioiil  aotivitiM.  To  hold  that 
the  trill  in  frtt^  m  to  annert  that  man  choonen^  aniU  in  choomng^  is 
fttetl  or  Nt^rateil  fmm  «iij/  and  all  nf  tho»e  limitations  and  con* 
MtraintM  ir/nVA  itertain  to  pht/sical  ageneien. 

(2)  The  power  to  chcxMe  ifi  noi  a  potrtr  to  choo»f  withont 

a  mtftirt.     It   htm  floini*tiiiM*ti   lieen  rpfirpsenttHl  hy 

wt^thmm'  ^**  antagoni*ii,  aii<l  e%'eii  define<l  and  defondfNl  hy  iU 


vlikMt  a        frieiMls,  as  involvinc  an  indiffenfnce  to  all  tnotiven  ; 
■•111** 

and  luMut*  itM  liU'rtT  la  aoni«*tinH*«  ralletl  *Mhe  lili- 

crty  of  in«liff<*renc*c.*'     Tlim  lilierty  li:ii»  oft4*n  Inmmi  conr«»i%'«-<l  aa 

a  (tmiplrto  ind(*|N*n<loD(i*  of  nM»tivoH,  or  a  lofty  fit*  vat  ion  aUive 

GinotkHia  and  ini|iulH«*H  of  any  kiml.     Thia  ia  an  unauthori£iil 

and  fiToneoua  cHincf'ption  of  tlH>  |M>wor  and  ita  cxen'tm*.     Like 

p\H*ry  otiier  a}£<*nt  in  the  realm  of  matter  or  apirit,  the  |M»wer  of 

will  run  l*e  exrrte<l  only  uiKler  ita  a|»|>n>|>riate  eonditiona.     A« 

man  eniinot  know  ex(i*|>t  knowalilc  ohjeeta  an*  pnfM*nt4il  to  hit 

hitelleet.  and  hh  he  cannot  feel  unleMii  ohjeeta  move  n|M»n  ainl 

aolieit  Iiin  a4*nHil»ility,  m>  In*  2*aunot  elKMMM*  nnli*HH  eertnin  ol>j«i*t« 

an*  addn'HiMHl  ti»  hia  will  thnmgh  l»oth  the  intelle<*t  ami  aenti* 

hiiitv.     Whatever  ii»  kmiwn  hv  the  finit,  and  mov«fi  the  ai*eon«l, 

in«-lini*fi  tin*  will  towani  a  v«dition,  ami  lie<'oim'N  the  ef»nditi4>n  of 

a  |«iH»^iMe   rlH»i('e.     Hut   the  niotiveH   follow  one  law  with  tli« 

tntrllrrt  and  Mensihilittt**.  and  anotluT  law  with  tlH*  will.     That 

their  aitic»n   u|Nin   the  lu-nNiliility  in  neeeHtinry  artiim  haa  lMi*n 

ex|»l:iitu**l    ii  |H).      In   tliiN   the   man   ih   |iaHAiv«*.  while   in   iIm* 

elioirt  H  nf  !ii««  mill  Uv  in  wholly  and  em|»li:iti<*!dly  active.      Hi-  -.- 

the  nrtor.  an(l   h«*  ulom*.  mily  within  the  limits  inqMrned   hy  t! 

(^iiiditioiiN  iir  |M«HHiMf  h|ih«'ri*  of  ai-tion   niadi*   hy  the  1110%  in^ 

fniii*«   Y>y   wliH-h   he    in   environt-d.      Niinihirly.   though  m>t   m» 

htiikiiiudv.  ill  <M'h««r-|MTfvtftii»n  thf  M*nM4*-oli)i'<-t,  or  Mimulaul.  a«*ta 

«m  th«*  t»«  iiHr-«h*iiiriit  ill  tlu*  Mitil.  while  the  mmiI  Bi*t^  alone  in  the 

|Mr«^'liti\«*  |inrt  f*ti«.     Ill  Utth  ra>M-*i  tht*  »*tMiiitaiii'ity  of  the  aoul  it 

iii:ii.;fi  •>!•  •!.  \'%A  !iiii>»t  i-«iii**|ii«  iii»ii'<l\   in  iiiorid  fii*i*4l«>m. 

1  lit-  Hiri'l  "iiii*ti\«'"  ih  r\|Nisfil  to  allot h«'r  anilii};nity  :  aa  it  ia 

U»ed,  ou   the  on«*  hand,  for  whateVfi  iiiov«b  or  la  fitted  tO 
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the  sensibility,  and,  on  the  other,  as  any  object  which  is  actu- 
ally chosen,  and  is  conceived  of  as  having  shown  itself  to  be 
the  strongest  motive  by  having  been  actually  chosen,  i.e.,  by 
having,  as  it  is  said,  constrained  the  man  to  the  choice. 

With  similar  ambiguity  the  will,  the  choice,  and  the  volition 
are  said  to  be  o^  the  greatest  apparent  good.     The  ^^^ 
greatest  apparent  good  may  signify  the  good  which  apparent 
is  actually  preferred  by  an  individual  man,  and  as 
therefore   having  become,  by  his   act  of  choice,  his    chosen 
good,  or  as  addressing  the  sensibilities  only  before  choice,  and 
compelling  to  a  choice  by  first  appearing  as  the  best  good  to  his 
individual  comparison  or  judgment.    In  the  last  sense,  the  will, 
i.e.,  the  act  of  volition,  is  said  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
necessity  ^^tofoUotv  the  last  judgment  of  the  understanding.** 

John  Stuart  Mill  (Syftem  of  Logic^  book  vi.  chap,  ii.)  contends  that 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  fatalist  and    .  j.  ^...  .. 
necessitarian:  "the  first  holdinji;  that  the  character  is  fixed    tlngolKheii 
■o  that  it  cannot  be  changed  under  any  supposed  change  of   the  fatallKt 
circumstances,  even  tliough  the  man  strongly  desire  it;  the   ""^  nercsHl- 
necessitarian,  that  the  character  can  be  changed  if  we  will     ^^  *"* 
that  it  should  be.  .  .  .  Man  has  to  a  certain  extent  a  power  to  alter  his 
character.  .  .  .  His  character  is  formed  by  his  circumstances  ;  but  his  own 
desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way  is  one  of  those  cin^umstances,  and  by 
DO  means  one  of  the  least  important.    We  cannot,  indeed,  directly  will  to 
be  different  from  what  we  are.  .  .  .  Neither  can  others  for  us  ;  so  that  it 
remains  true,  that,  if  we  will,  we  can  change  our  character."    This  is  pre- 
cisely the  well-known  theological  distinction  between  iiatural  and  moral 
abilUy  (cf.  Edwakos's  Inquit^y,  etc.,  part  iii.  §  5;  also  part  iv.  §  125),  and 
needs  only  a  brief  comment  in  the  form  of  a  question:  Does  this  **  if  tee 
will**  depend  on  circumstances,  external  or  internal,  or  may  it  originate  in 
the  something  in  the  man  which  is  more  than  circumstances,  and  what  these 
have  made  in  him  and  of  him? 

(3)  Nor,  again,  is  it  essential  that  there  should  be  no  motive 
to  the  contrary  of  the  object  actually  preferred.    The 
very  opposite  is  true.     The  act  of  volition  is  an  act  exriude  mo- 
of  election,  and,  as  such,  supposes  two  or  more  ob-  •>▼«»•  <»*he 

contrary. 

jects  between  which  the  election  is  made.     It  is  an 

act  of  preference ;  and  to  prefer  implies  that  one  motive  is 
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chosen  to  tlie  exclusion  of  anotlier,  two  or  more  lieing  in  liotb 
cases  sui>|)ose<l  and  it*<|uire<l.  To  choose  is,  in  fact«  also  to 
reject,  U>tli  in  conception  and  in  act.  To  tlie  concrptiou  and 
the  act  tw<»  motive's  at  U*ast  are  ii*(|uiit*<l.  an<l  one  must  exclu<le 
tiie  other.  When  we  say  two  UKitives  are  su|>|»oscmI  ami  n^* 
(|niitMK  we  do  not  then*hy  alllrm  that  more  than  one  slM>uhl  lie 
consciously  confn>nt4*<l,  Imt  iniplii*<lly  that  <me  of  two  |KMMihle 
im|mlses  sliouhl  a(Uln*ss  tlie  chcMwin^  eneruy*  for  which  and  in 
which  the  |MmHihility  of  the  opiMMite  is  impliecl. 

Tiie  only  motives  <x>n<vivahh*,  wliicli  can  excite  or  address  the 
will,  an*  ohJe<>ts  in  their  moral  *pialitiHS  or  reiations;  and  th«-se. 
fnun  the  very  nature  of  man  as  mond.  are  necTSsarily  prt*M'nt(*d 
in  pairs  and  in  mutual  c*omiM*tition.  Moral  gcMMln«*ss  or  evil 
U»iiijr  Ihe  only  results  of  every  choic<»,  theohjects  lietween  which 
such  choiet^  an*  |N>Hsihle  or  actual,  involve  a  clioii^*  which  is 
niorully  right  or  wrong  (cf.  i  X>), 
(I)  V«€Af*«-        (  1 )  Tiie  will  is  tiof  a  jnttn^r  In  rhttftn^  to  rhnoitf^  nor 


y  u  rhmmm     ^  j^„rer  to  rhtftju*  /o  art.     The   assailants  of  nM»ral 

!•  ehmm^t  mmr 

UriMwMU      frtM'doni   ur;:<*   thin  an   an  uhjrrtion.  ami  pn*M«  the 
i»l»jection  with  no  little  phiusihility  and  in^«*nuity. 

T)iti4  rcafioii^  Iir.  .Ti>ri(itlian  Kilwnnl^:    "  Thrrrfor«*.  If  th«>  Mtul  drtrr- 
..        .  .  Ill inf«  lilt  iMimii  fri'f  ii<  t«.  tin*  iw>iil  ilrti'miint^  Itirm  In  iIm* 

^fymp^nl  «Vfrii«f*  of  II  iHiwtT  i>f  M  illiiit*  ami  i  ImxmIiik.  nr.  wIim'Ii  U  th«* 

••■Im«I  llM        n.iiiif  tliitit;.  It  ih-tt  rtiiiiii^  t)ii>^*  of  t  IiuUt.  It  tlrtrnnlbf>«  lU 
IttSttll*  ,,w  I,  ^,  I,  |,y  ( |i«Mi«iii(;  it^  ow  II  m  t«.     Atitl  tli«»  will  drti>niiiffir« 

tlti-  \«  111.  tlir  r|i«iii«*  nr<lfr«  iiiM*.  ili'ttTrnifirii  tli^  rhuirr:  Ntitl 
A'  t^  ••(  « I  "ii  ••  iiri*  «iit>U'«  t  t«t  tlir  ilri  Uti«n.  urul  fnllnw  tin*  romlurt,  of  (»tl>er 
«•  t«  ..f  .|,-.i>«'  Aii'i  f>i«-r«  ftir*'.  if  flit'  \%ill  «li-t«-riiiiiii'«  all  itA  own  frv«  acU. 
I  •  II  «-\i  r>  fr«*-  III  t  <-f  t  li<>i«  *■  i«  lit  tfrtiiirit-tl  liv  m  |>r«^'r«lin|C  art  of  rbiiir<*. 
I  li<-'«;i..' tli.it  M' t  "  (/.. ,- M  •'.  I  r4  .  part  II  {  1)  Th«*  aliniinlltjr  of  thia  llinvrv. 
a*  ).•-  \  .•  "  •  il  :*.  ).f  «.  1^  f- rfli  )>\  til*-  fi'lli'M  111^  Kifll-kiiftwn  % |gur«>aa  lllu^ 
trA*i<-ti  If  ••  tilt  )•  trii*  •!  i>li.;<<*<>|>ltt-r  «i)h>  liotl  li«'*'ii  alirt^Ml  .  .  .  abunSil 
».i\  I  •  t  i-Mh  •  It  :i.  !'•  rr.i  ill  i  I'll'  (••>,  :iiii|  tilt  Tf  liati  mn'Ii  an  animal,  whlt-li 
l.f  i.i;:-  }  \  A  ..fVi  I,  I  Iff.,  tl.  i»  ^■•^•rtt  ami  l>r«iiu'l't  ftirlli  li*rlf,  aiMl  >rt 
I  •  1  »  •  T-  tt  .!  •■  III.  li.**  I..  •  ff.  Ill  ♦*•  ;f  f|  .|!  ,♦  ii.i'l  ufi  ii|>t«i-tit«-  antt  mm* 
li'.i  .T  -.  •  •  'i  T  !  I  :  »  I  •  ■  .'  *  1. 1'  !  <  •!.  I-**'  r .  '•  Ii<>  li  il  itiiii  mill  2'>^  t  nif«l 
I.. in  .i'  }.  «  |-'<  .1-  r«  ,  %*..••  .iii>%.i;.^  ^**'wrii<il  )■>  lutii  mimI  ilrnrn  hy  hm 
wbrrr  he  p<fA*«^l.    that  « hrii  lir   Uiu%r«l    Le   aJ«a>a  took   S  al«p  hffiuf 


\ 
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the  first  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail 
foremost,  and  this  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail,  —  it  would  he  no 
impudence  at  all  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he 
himself  had  no  idea  of  such  an  animal  as  he  gave  an  liccount  of,  and 
never  had,  and  never  would  have  "  (part  iv.  §  2). 

This  absurdity,  or  self-contradiction,  is  called  the  absurdity 
of  the  infinite  aeries.  The  plausibility  of  this  objection  is 
founded  solely  on  a  rigidly  verbal  construction  of  the  popular 
language  in  which  acts  of  will  are  often  described,  as  follows : 
When  a  man  asserts  an  act  of  choice  to  be  his  own,  or  to  be 
free,  he  very  naturally  says,  "  I  chose  to  act  as  I  did  ;  *'  or,  *'  I 
chose  my  own  action ; "  or,  "I  chose  the  act  because  I  chose 
it."  This  language,  strictly  construed,  would  declare  that  he 
chose  the  act  in  question,  and  not  the  object  of  the  act.  But 
this  is  clearly  impossible,  as  it  would  require  that  each  act  of 
choice  should  be  the  object  of  some  previous  act  of  choice  ;  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious,  that  no  man  can 
choose  an  act^  but  only  an  object.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
choice  of  an  object  must  be  itself  an  act,  the  object  having 
relations  to  every  act  which  it  solicits  or  repels,  and  therefore 
properly  and  naturally  defining  and  characterizing  such  an  act, 
but  never  yieldmg  to  it  its  own  place  as  an  object.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  no  man  ever  intended  more  than  this  by  this  inexact 
and  incautious  language,  which  has  been  so  skilfully  used  in  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  so  many  replies  on  the  side  of  necessity. 
This  argument  itself  is  easily  set  aside  by  a  correct  statement  of 
the  import  of  the  language  against  which  the  argument  is  urged. 

§  29.  Leaving  these  general  considerations  for  and  against  the 
fact  of  will  and  moral  freedom  in  choice,  we  proceed 
to  define,  in  a  positive  form,  the  power,  in  its  con-  viensof  the 
ditions,  its  exercise,  and  its  results.    We  consider,  —  ^*"* 

(I)  Its  conditions.     The  power  of  choosing,  like  every  other 
ix)wer  of  the  soul,  is  exercised  only  under  certain  con-   (d  !„  itg 
ditions.     These  conditions  are  sometimes  called  the  con^i**®"*' 
objects,  and  sometimes  the  motives.     An  object  as  such,  which 
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is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  soul,  cannot  possibly  be  a  motive. 
Whatever  may  exist,  or  whatever  may  be  true  or  knowable  of 
it,  it  cannot  be  chosen  except  as  it  is  known,  and  only  so  far 
a^  it  is  known.  An  object  of  sense,  or  memory,  or  testimony, 
or  faith,  or  imagination,  must  be  perceived,  imagined,  or 
believed  in,  by  the  man  who  can  or  will  choose  it ;  the  object 
must  also  address  some  emotion,  and  solicit  or  move  soaie 
desire,  either  actually  or  constructively :  in  other  words,  to  b^ 
come  a  condition  of  choice,  an  object  must  be  known  as,  ot 
believed  to  be,  desirable.  The  judgment  of  the  mind  may  be 
true  or  false,  the  view  taken  may  be  exaggerated  or  defective ; 
but  whatever  the  object  is  taken  to  be,  or  whatever  it  is  in  *'the 
mind's  view,"  and  with  its  responsive  sensibility,  it  is  as  a  con- 
dition of  volition. 

For  an  act  of  volition,  there  must  be  two  such  objects 
actually  present  or  implied.  The  act  of  choosing,  being  an 
act  of  preference,  supposes  that  two  objects  are  present,  or 
within  reach  and  possible  notice ;  though  one  is  often,  in  the 
haste  and  impetuosity  of  volition,  utterly  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  act  of  knowledge  supposed  must 
precede  the  act  of  feeling,  and  both  precede  the  act  of  volition. 
Tlie  conscious  distinction  and  lapse  of  time  are  not  essential : 
all  that  is  insisted  on,  is  the  natural  precedence  of  these  two 
elements  in  the  order  of  thought,  the  conditions  being  given. 

(2)  The  act  of  choosing  is  an  act  sui  generis.     Under  the 

Th  .  conditions  supposed,  the  soul  performs  a  special  and 
tiTity  MHi  peculiar  function  as  truly  as,  under  appropriate  cir- 
gene  s,  cumstauccs,  it  cxcrciscs  the  functions  of  knowing, 
feeling,  and  desiring.  Each  is  related  to  the  others,  and  each, 
in  a  certain  sense  is  dependent  on  the  others ;  but  each  function 
is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  exerted  by  a  prerogative  and  after 
a  method  of  its  own. 

To  the  reality  and  distinctiveness  of  volition,  consciousness 
testifies  as  distinctly  as  to  the  reality  of  any  other  activity,  and 
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its  testimony  is  legitimate  and  decisive.    There  is,  however,  this 
difference  between  acts  of  knowledge  or  sensibility 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  act  of  will  on  the  other,  —  eoMcioauiMi 
that  the  first  ai-e  very  often  repeated  or  prolonged  '^"jT" 
with  respect  to  a  single  object,  or  group  of  objects, 
in  order  to  a  complete  and  satisfactory  result,  while  an  act  of 
will  needs  to  be  complete  once  for  all,  that  it  may  be  carried 
into  efiect  or  manifestation.     Thus,  in  order  to  the  distinct  and 
satisfying  sense-perception  of  any  object,  many  distinct  acts 
often  need  to  be  performed,  each  running  into  and  supplement- 
ing one  another.     The  same  is  true  of  other  acts  of  knowledge, 
as  in  memory  or  reasoning ;  each  being  required  to  strengthen 
and  complete  the  other.     Acts  of  emotion  and  desire  also  hold 
the  soul  in  prolonged  and  repeated  activity.     If  the  feelings 
are  pleasant,  the  soul  cherishes  and  retains  them :  if  they  are 
painful,  it  is  unable  and  sometimes  unwilling  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  the  wishes,  fears,  and  apprehensions  which  they  occasion. 
It  is  not  so  ordinarily  with  an  act  of  will.     The  previous  con- 
ditions  may   be   re[)eated  and  prolonged   before   a  choice   is 
reached ;  but  so  soon  as  a  decision  is  reached,  and  the  choice 
is  made,  the  soul  passes  directly  to  all  the  acts  which  are  in- 
volved in  its  realization.     The  expression  or  the  execution  of 
the  choice  calls  for  other  activities  and  other  emotions.     Men 
liug  and  fondle  and  cherish  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes 
and  fears ;  but  they  are  bent  upon  acting  out  and  fulfilling  their 
purposes  and  impulses.     This  explains  why  acts  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  are  so  much  more  familiar  to  the  consciousness 
than  acts  of  choice,  also  why  deliberation  respecting  the  means 
b  often  mistaken  for  the  act  of   choosing  ends.     An  act  of 
choice  needs  but  an  instant  for  its  perfection ;  it  is  no  sooner 
achieved,  than  it  is  displaced  by  reason  of  the  other  activities 
which  it  sets  in  motion  :  consequently  the  activity  of  volition  is 
less  prominent  in  consciousness  than  the  activities  of  knowledge 
whicli  the  mind  has  constant  occasion  to  notice,  and  the  contrasted 
ezperieaces  of  emotion  which  solicit  and  compel  attention. 
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Still  another  reason  may  be  given  why  this  activity  seems 
less  familiar.  Not  only  are  the  acts  more  transient 
the  MtiTity  —  precluding  rather  than  inviting  repetition  —  than 
'■  '^  *^ts  of   knowing  and  feeling,   but  they  are  less 

frequently  performed,  at  least  with  special  energy 
and  conscious  effort.  Man  chooses  but  rarely  in  the  eminent 
and  ethical  sense  of  the  word.  His  busy  activity  is  usually  ex- 
pended in  thinking  how  he  may  execute  his  chosen  purposes, 
or  in  the  emotions  and  desires  which  impel  to  the  execution  or 
manifestation  of  choices  already  made.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
significant  experiences  of  his  life  that  he  is  distmctly  conscious 
of  acts  of  deliberate  choice. 

Against  the  authority  of  consciousness,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
Objection  jected,  that  consciousness  can  take  notice  of  acts 
that  con-        q^  states  ouly,  but  cannot  testify  of  a  power  in 

■fiooMnesa 

testiflea  only  action.  From  this  it  is  inferred,  that,  inasmuch  as 
of  acts.  jjjj^jj  ^^  |.jjg  same  instant  can  choose  only  one  of 

two  objects,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  conscious  that 
be  could  have  chosen  or  can  now  choose  an  object  that  he  did 
not  or  does  not  choose.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
any  conception  of  consciousness  is  narrow  which  limits  it  to  an 
obser^'ation  of  facts  or  phenomena,  and  denies  to  it  the  belief 
of  a  power  or  capacity  to  originate  or  produce  phenomena  or 
effects.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  is  more  than  the  apprehen- 
sion of  phenomena.  In  all  its  forms,  it  includes  the  appi'e- 
hension  of  relations  as  truly  as  of  objects  or  acts ;  and  among 
relations  that  of  |)ower  or  causation  is  prominent.  The  con- 
sciousness of  spiritual  phenomena  would  seem  emphatically  to 
imply  activity  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  agent. 
The  relations,  one  or  many,  which  enter  into  or  attend  the 
exi)erience  or  obser^^'^tion  of  i)sychical  acts  or  states  are  deter- 
mined by  what  we  find  to  be  true  of  ourselves.  In  the  exercise 
of  any  power,  e.g.,  of  choosing,  we  affirm  that  man  knows 
that  he  chooses  the  object  which  he  in  fact  selects.  In  know- 
ing that  he  chooses,  he  knows  that  he  can  choose  ;  that  is,  in  the 
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exercise  of  an  act,  he  discerns  a  manifestation  of  a  power.  But 
the  power  to  choose  is  a  power  to  deliberate  in  order  to  prefer. 
It  is  a  power  to  take  in  order  to  reject.  Man  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  act  and  its  object,  be  conscious  of  the  power  to 
deliberate  and  prefer,  without  being  also  conscious  of  the  power 
to  reject. 

In  man's  conscious  experiences  of  psychical  phenomena,  the 
distinction  between  power,  action,  and  eflPect,  is  verbal  rather 
than  real.  Man  knows  his  own  acts  as  powers  in  exercise. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  action  as  a  power  passing  into  an  effect. 
He  also  finds  himself  impelled  to  every  kind  of  activity  of 
which  he  is  capable.  The  belief  that  he  has  the  capacity  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  his  being  impelled  to  its  use,  and  vice 
versa.  When  he  knows,  he  knows  that  he  knows,  and  knows 
what  it  is  to  know.  When  he  chooses,  he  knows  that  he 
chooses,  and  also  knows  what  it  is  to  choose.  If  the  act  of 
choosing  is  an  act  of  preference  and  rejection,  he  must  know 
that  he  has,  or  rather  is,  a  power  competent  to  this  alternative. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  many  that  our  apprehension  of  the 
relation  of  causation  and  force  is  originally  gained  from  our   rQn^entlon 
conscious  exercise  of  psychical  activity;  that  the  observa-   of  power  de- 
tious  of  sense  and  material  phenomena  gives  us  only  the  rela-   rired  from 
tion  of  time  in  their  before  and  after;  and  that  it  is  only   ■plrl*"*l 
through  analogy  or  natural  induction  that  we  transfer  the   ** 
relation  of  power  to  material  events,  and,  as  it  were,  project  it  into  the 
physical  universe  from  the  psychical. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  this  theory,  the  assertion  of  Locke  remains 
true,  that  we  gain  the  clearest  idea  of  power  from  spirit.  His  words 
are  these  {Kssay^  book  ii.  chap.  xxi.  §  4):  *'  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider 
it  attentively,  bodies  by  our  senses  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and  distinct 
an  idea  of  active  power  as  we  have  from  reflection  or  our  own  minds.** 
(§  5):  •*  This  I  think  evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or 
forbear,  continue  or  end,  several  actions  of  our  minds,  and  motions  of  our 
bodies,  based  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were, 
commanding,  the  design,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  such  or  such 
a  particular  action"  (cf.  Mains  ds  Biran,  Essai  de  V Apperception  Imm^dU 
ate,  (EuvreSf  torn.  3).  If  this  be  so,  the  inference  is  more  than  justified,  that, 
in  consciousness,  we  are  as  truly  aware  of  a  power  as  we  can  be  of  a  fact  or 
phenomenon.    It  follows,  that  if  man  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  choose, 
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•nd  If  the  power  to  rhooiic  moftt.  In  Ita  nAtorr,  lie  ftlim  %  po«rvr  to  rhon— 
oCberwUe  than  h«*  (I<m*ii,  tijpn  man  ran  \i^  roniuioni  nf  the  |m>«i  vr  ti>  rrjert  •» 
tnUjr  aa  of  the  fwwrr  to  take,  tbat  la,  to  do  tliat  h  birh  he  faita  tu  do  Id  fat-t. 

f  30.  The  qu<»Htion,  **  Why  does  the  man  choose  as  he  doM?" 
WHy  dtM  tha  ^  ofU*ii  |)en»wtefitly  nrged,  as  though  a  eompeteni, 
riiMM     or  whttt  lA   c-alUnl   a  ncientific,  ex|)laiiatioa  of  the 


event  would  n*qiiire  that  it  sImmiUI  lie  answered  iu 
iermM  of  phyHi(*nl  cniiHation  and  neit-tinary  Uw.  Tlie  demand 
inipluMl  in  the  qiu*Htioii  may  lie  r(*jeet4Hl  as  im|jertinent,  if  il 
iniplit*fl  that  then*  im  uo  way  of  explaining  trhy  the  man  chooaea 
aa  he  does,  exce|it  by  coneifling  that  he  tloea  not  ehooae  at  all, 
or,  whi(*h  is  the  same  thing,  that  th«*  motive  under  tlie  law  of 
De<*ef«sity  does  not  impel,  but  cf>m|)els,  to  the  result  actually 
rcac*he<1. 

In  common  life  tlie  qm*stion  is  pertinent,  having  an  intelli- 
gent itii|N»i1,  and  ailmitting  a  satiMfm-tory  n*ply«  U»th  of  whiob 
an*  alM»  fntin*lv  (^cmHistriit  witli  man's  fn*4il(>m  of  Hioicxr.  Tlie 
n*plv  n'fcrs  um  to  a  elioiiv  aln*adv  nmdi*.  —  a  elioifY  whirh  is 
(tiinpn'hrn^i^t*  and  grnrric  Huch  um  JiiiiiuntrH  and  giv(*s  dinM*ti(»D 
to  till- diH|M»Hition  aiitl  clianirtrr  (rf.  j  'S'l).  For  example,  if  a 
mail  han  (-li<NM*n  to  U*  a  »4*liolnr  by  a  i'<»mpn*henHi%*r  ami  |M*nna* 
nt-nt  a«'t.  w<»  annwrr  the  qiu^^tion,  why  Im»  flHwmi**  to  R|it'nd  a 
day  ill  KtiKly  ratlMT  than  in  idlrnriis  or  n-bixation,  by  n*ft*rruig 
tt.  thi'  |MTmanrut  choitv  which  he  Ikim  pn-viouMly  mailc*.  \W 
niiHWi-r  thi*  qii«*ntion  »'/«//  by  n*frrrinj£  n  H|nH'ifir  to  a  2»»tM*ne 
rl.t>ii*«*.  (ir  wr  i'\ plain  lii**  pn'H4'iit  or  iiionirntary  rhoi<'<*  of  m<*an4 
by  lii*i  prrvimis  (»r  ntid«'rlyin^  rhoi<i>  of  an  I'ml.  But  t<»  <*X|4ata 
oiM-  rh«*iif  by  niiothrr  dioiiv.  mith  whirh,  ko  hmt;  as  it  rtnlun^. 
it  tiiiiM  havi*  an  actnal  and  hn^i^'al  ctmniH'tion.  in  bv  no  mrans 
and  III  tio  •ii'iiHi*  to  flrtiy  tlii'  |Niwi*r  of  th«*  soul  to  rlioose  othrr- 
fii-«*  th:iii  it  biul  donv  or  now  d«M\t,  whrtlu'r  iu  tlie  geoerml  ur 

till'  »|H-i-|;ii  «mMim*  of  f-lHtici*. 

lint  tlii«i  ijui-«tti«tii  i'7ii/  \a  final) v  and  fuDv  answen^l  !«t  a 
n-f«ii  iMi*  t«)  till*  |M>«rr  ff  i»ill  an  it^  HnflhiiMit  and  ultimate  rx* 
plauatioo.     As  wc  rxplaiu  au  act  or  effvct   of  knowlmlgia  b^ 
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referring  ba(^  to  the  bouVb  power  to  know,  in  like  manner  we 
aceoant  for  an  act  or  state  of  will  by  reference  to  the  soul's 
power  to  choose. 

So  far  as  the  objects  or  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  any 
power  enter  into  an  act,  or  are  concerned  with  it,  we  Qamtion 
do  indeed  say  that  a  man  perceives  a  tree  rather  than  *"»*>*»*om« 
a  horse,  because  the  one  is  within  his  reach  or  notice,  and  the 
other  is  not.  If  it  were  urged,  that,  because  we  are  required  to 
explain  why  a  man  perceives  A  rather  than  B^  we  ought  also 
to  explain  why  he  chooses  A  rather  than  JB,  we  reply  that  the 
analogy  does  not  hold,  for  the  reason  that  an  act  of  choice,  unlike 
an  act  of  knowledge,  is  an  act  of  choosing  between  A  and  B. 
The  proper  way  to  apply  the  analogy  in  the  case  is  to  ask  why 
a  choice  is  made  between  A  and  B  rather  than  between  C  and 
D.  To  this  qnestion  the  appropriate  answer  would  be,  that  A 
and  B  were  present  to  his  thoughts  while  C  and  D  were  absent. 
It  being  supposed,  however,  that  A  and  B  are  present,  and  not 
C  and  2>,  the  only  explanation  why  ^  or  C  is  chosen  rather  than 
B  or  D^  IS  found  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  choose.  The 
effect,  i.e.,  the  choice,  is  accounted  for  or  explained  by  a 
reference  to  a  cause  adequate  to  its  production. 

Should  it  be  said  that  this  reference  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  is 
not  a  complete  explanation  of  the  event,  but  that  the  law  of  the 
acting  of  the  cause  must  also  be  formulated  and  given,  we  reply, 
that  if,  in  the  demand  for  such  a  law,  it  is  implied  or  assumed 
that  all  the  agencies  or  forces  in  the  universe,  spiritual  and 
material,  most  act  under  the  law  of  necessity,  this  assertion 
begs  the  question  in  discussion,  and  decides  a  priori  that  no 
laws  or  relations  can  be  recognized,  except  such  as  control  or 
direct  physical  force. 

§  31.  The  careful  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  terms  **  will "  and 

"volition  "  (respectively,  agent  and  action,  cause  and  effect) 

are  nsed  "by  us  In  meanincs  which  differ  more  or  less  con-    '"^o" 

-  ^  .  .  .  ,  ,         leaseiiof  will, 

siderahly  from  those  which  are  current  in  not  a  few  modem    ^qjhiq^  ete. 

discussions  respecting  the  possibility  and  conceivableness  of 

a  respoDsibla  ^rlll  and  its  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  moral  responsibility 
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anrl  thr  ronM-rvution  of  fr»n'c.  In  tho  iiio«t  of  thotie  tllacUMions.  eren  tbm* 
wliirli  an*  iiiiMtt  rotiMTvativv  of  ctlilral  t«*riiilnolci|(>*  (<*f.  W.  B.  Carfe^TKB, 
3/'  ntitl  I'/tifMiit!it;ftt,  S*'w  York.  IHTii).  uiid  iiioro  iiiantf4*j»tl>'  In  the  trvaUara  at 
Kuril  uritf-ntHA  II.  MaiulMlfv,  A.  Itain.  (t.  II.  Ix'wvii.  llerlicrt  Sprnrrr.  and 
LfHlir  Stciilit'ii.  tlio  will  in  \rvaU*t\  ait  tin*  proximate  ori|clDat<ir  of  what  afv 
t4'rtii»*<l  urtioiiK  :  atitl  an  action  \n  roncfiveil  of  an  rUli«*r  a  c«»rpomil  iiii»r^ 
ini'tit  of  iMiniv  iMirt,  in<'lii(lin)r,  or  an  Honie  luuM'ular  or  imyrho-phyitral  ant«^ 
<-i<Ii'Mt  to.  a  rnuHpiciiniiH  r«-Hult.  Or,  If  hy  mmie  writrm  th«¥  imyclilral  •*! 
nitMital  rltiih-nt  in  ailvvrtfil  to,  it  in  r«'i;anl«>4l  an  but  a  traiwlfut  phan*-  «if 
till'  rli:ini;;in'4  <>n«*r);\.  proluilily  tlu*  on**  nearly  pn>xlniat«*  t4>  m*tnr  rffri-t 
HiljiKliratfil  l»y  tin*  roriM  iiMii «'  <*r  tin*  nairtH.  In  iiliort,  «*vrry  thin|{  tin|Mil- 
Hivf  lo  111  lion,  whrtli«*r  Hpiritiial  or  malarial,  In  r«'){anlml  as  r«pially  vi*lai»- 
tury.  and  r«<ffrrtMl  t«»  tin*  will  ;  tlio  will  li«*ing  n*|{arded  aa  aa  intrllifrDl 
fun-i*  rotii|N*tftit  for  iMHlily  action. 

Dr.  rjiri»**n!«'r  hw  iht*  nninU  to  «lrfln«*  •* '  will,*  or  'ToUtian/  m  ft  drIflT* 
nilnat**  r(T'*rt  tn  rarry  <iut  a  pur|MHM*  pri'vloiml}*  mnrtf>ivtMl  **  (lMK»k  t.  chap. 
Ix.).  Ity  \  «-ry  niany  u  rit«-r»,  :intl  in  •  t»innion  it|M*i*<-h,  tin*  trrm  **  will-|a*«rr  " 
1*1  ii<««mI  :i%  ii  •«\  iii*ii>  nit*  for  an  «-n«T^i'tir  or  tcnin  ioim  inipiilnr  to  f-«tr|H»rrjil  or 
npiritiiiil  jii  t:«>ii  •'f  iiii>  kiml.  It  i«i  not  HiirpriMinjc,  that,  with  thiM  lirttati  and 
\urM<l  ti;;!!!!!!  iiti'iti  I'f  till*  ini]Nirt  of  tin*  iip<nt,  lti«  function  kIiouIiI  !<•  mad* 
ti>  11)1  iinlr  fhi-  niti'«<  iil.ir  iiml  tlii>  ii<'r\ou«i  im  truly  aiitlif  Kpiriinal  anil  tb« 
|M>ili.«.il.  ttinl  :iN«,  tli.it,  uliiii'  tlnTi'  1*1  :i  );i-n«'rdl  rt*r(i;*niti<in  f>f  tlir  «ii:i* 
fMini-r  .i<*  till  I  ••iiiliti'iii  ••(  r* '*|Miii«ilii!ity,  thi^  «liiiul<l  U*  liMi«i<l\  affirni<r«l  t4 
iMttli  till'  |M\i  liii  .li  .iii'l  |>«\'  lM»-|ih>«iiilii;;ii  al.  ainl  rvi-n  of  tli«-  nin«i  iilar  <*i« 
lMr:i-rii  i^  M«  ,kti\\  liJ*'.  it«  «iw-i ;  || « li,ir.4<-Tfr  aimI  tun  it. it  ion*  arv*  oVf  rlti^'kr*!. 
Tli«**«t-  %%lii*  tiiitl  till'  \\ :!]  «-\  cr^  ^«  li*ri-  in  nn-n  tiiiil  iiiiiiiiaN.  an<l  In  all  tl<f-  .»•-*> 
to  I'l*  •«  ••(  Ui'.li.  Ill  •  ffi  •  t  Ihi-I  It  iii>u  111  r**  a<*  a  ni«>r.il  uml  rt'*|ion«ilil«-  a^rriit 
A«  a  •  ••ii«>  i|ii<-iii  f,  ith  vjh-.  i.il  I  liiirui't«-r  a<  .t  spiritual  f<*r«  •*  fuiN  tn  1w  •*■% 
furfli  Ml  iip|>r'>pri.it«'  rtliff.  Mm  li  h.»^  tif«n  «ai«l.  in  thr  •!.%> 
I  i|.<i|ii||4  fi  f«rr*'il  t<i,  iif  ihi*  %iipi«<i««'il  III!  «>in|iatilttlil>  of  t>i» 
•  !••  frill*-  iif  .1  fi  «i|>i>!t*iiM«-  x^ill  with  tin-  <hi*-tr'.|ifl'  <■(  thr  • .  n- 
-•  f\  .1?  ■'•n  •'!  I"  r*:-*«tH  V  iif  fun  t- .  ai  tliiiii;:ti  tli»-  t«  rin  "ft  ••  * 
-.  l-.iM  *li«-  •!  I'll*-  «i  n««*  w lif-ti  iipplii-«l  til  till*  nn>riil  «!•'.  a*:«l 
iiM  '/.I  •■  :■:.[•)]<••.  M  ),i  r}  •  r  fix  I  l..iiii<  nl  or  |MM  htf  al.  .\  nn>tin-iit'«  r*  t1«< 
t  'i  \«  'i'.\  «•  •  tii  t>-  It  Mirt:i  ii  iiT  T<i  wlif^  that  nil  «IirTi<ultv  <  an  p***;^ '% 
fir  ••'  •  \' •  ;>r  Ti.  ••...-I-  \\  )i..  ;iH<.  iri.t-  that  nil  p«\«hi«.-|1  pin  ii<in)t-iia  iir«-  •-:(» 
)•  ?  ••  •!■•  !  I*  ^  *.* '  .  Ii  Ji..M  i* -»l  if  fii:itf>rt,il  Mr  n»T\-'ii«  mfs*ui:*n,  ;b 
f.  .;-.•  !.  w!  I*  .i,  .  i".  •!  'hi-  i)-i.ifitiiiii  iif  I  nt-fiiy.  a*  "hown  In  k!rir*i.* 
\«  :i^  I  No*  1|.:<i  \  .«  u  .  tlif  |Miait|iin  ha«  iM-fti  lakrii  h\  ••-tnr 
.••  !  •  ••  M;i  f-.f  .  i>f  %« ili  i<  Wiir  fi>'.nn'l  n"l  •••Irttn**.  It 
'.  -^''-f.-r  .1  f  r  I  i.-iiM  In  *iin|»l\  tlirittixr  of  km*  tie 
■-•■••?.■••  v.  r  .  • .  '  f  ,  n  III  *}>•  r  a  I;!*  •  !:^r  fi-r«  ••  ii:i.*l 
•  *  ■  ■  tj  ••»  .  il  r-  ■  *  ti^  t.f  I  i|iii\  ilfiit  ph>«l'-al  aft-nt*. 
!  -:.••-.•.  \  !•  *i- .  It  ti.ii<i*  t^  }i\  |M-r>ph%*if*al.an«l  thf*r«-f«r* 
rinit*\r«l  tii,\.>ijii  thr  Mpi'I.i  Atitin  of  thr  law  of  cfiiTvlaUoii.    It  woald  alaD 


7kf  f»rr# 
■lal'rUl. 

I  ■■•il'l    I*  *"« 


I   !:•   •        ••    -    •     I 

«  r  ••  f »     »-    ' 

I-   It   li 

V  ■  Ji  w  i^  • 
t  •  »-  .1  .  .  , 
If  ..  '..  •      . 
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follow,  that  even  in  the  lowest  fonns  of  animal  existence,  wherever  there 
is  regulated  motion,  there  is  something  like  mind ;  that  is,  something  that 
correlation  or  persistence  cannot  account  for. 

Mind-force  of  a  very  high  type,  however,  does  not  of  itself  imply  moral 
freedom,  or  will.    Feeling  and  instinct,  hope  and  fear,  delib- 
eration and  resolve,  energy  and  passion,  do  not  imply  or  in-   Spirltnal 
volve  freedom,  for  the  reason,  that  men  might  be  completely        **  °®* 
furnished  for  various  and  splendid  activities  without  the   f^^^ 
power  of  choice  between  impulses,  and  the  objects  which 
are  related  to  mere  impulses.    Each  one  of  these  experiences  might  be  con- 
ceived as  occurring,  in  some  sort,  without  moral  freedom.   The  moment  this 
is  introduced  or  superadded,  it  gives  to  all  of  these  capacities  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  in  a  sense  makes  man  responsible  for  them  all,  even  for  those 
events  which  occur  under  the  laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  the  element  of 
freedom  can  be  traced  in  controlling  and  directing  them.    Strictly  speak- 
ing, man  is  responsible  only  for  hirt  volitions,  and,  even  in  these,  for  that 
element  only  which  is  spiritual  and  voluntary  ;  yet  practically  he  is  respon- 
sible for  every  mental,  emotional,  and  corporeal  effect  which  might  have 
been  foreseen  as  dependent  on  the  iiaychical  states  into  which  he  brings 
himself  by  his  will. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECT   OF   VOLITION,  -  CnOICB,  DISPOSITION.  AXD 

CHARACTttt. 


TiiR  n*:ility  and  |><>BRUMlity  of  tlie  act  of  cboosing  bring 
cstablishtHl  )»v  (H)nA(*i()iiHiioHH,  ami  with  it  the  cxisteoce  of  the 
faculty  of  will,  wi*  pnKHH*«l  m*xl,  — 

$  \VI.    Tu  the  vjg'vK't  or  rrsHlt  of  the  act  of  tSfiitinH.     It  will  be 

n*nH*inU*nNl,  ha   ha.s   aln'ndy   Inh'II   olwenred,  thtti 

errr<t  of  fts      |»'*yrliiial  artivil'u'H  |iasH  iiiHtaiitaiUH>UHly  into  |»n»»|- 

•rt  of  ioii.       iHtHori'lltM-ts.    Tliflapseof  tiiiH' inuHuallv  uniiotit^nl. 

«»•••  ... 

Ah  the  a;i('iit   in  psy^'hicau  ho  m  tin*  artimi  aimI   it4 

I'lTrct-H  :  tlM'ilii'uii:  in  at  i»wv  a  i\i'v*\ ;  tlio  activity,  wlu*tlii*rof  think- 

ii»ir  (  Thf  Uunnin  Inttlht't^  §  .'»2),  or  focliii};,  or  ehiMwiti};.  in.  «ir 

iNMtuiifH  at  oiH'v.  a  tlioiitflit.  an  emotion,  or  a  choitv.     TliL*  in 

prr-cniinrntlv  tnu*  of  at  t-i  of  tlit*  will.     The  fact   iian  nln*aiiv 

U-«-n   hotir«Ml.  ah'l  llif  rva«M»nH  liavr  U'cn  i;iv«*n.  wliv  anv  i«ini:lf 

cxmiHi'  of  tl.in  |Mi\vi-r  in  liiicf  in  <Iiiration,  an<l  attnuin  <Nim- 

p:4i:iti\il\   l;nl«-  :itlintiiin  ($  '2\*).     Hut   if    c«>nHci4»UHn«*HH  takt-« 

liiilf  fiotiif  iif  ihf  arti  (if  r}i<M»nin^,  an  artft  or  o|N'ration«.  it^ 

kn«»Ml««L'«'   of    tin  jr  I  fTr<  ts    irt    di-tinrt   an<l    vi\i«l.      What«'^ir 

oih-oiioii  tl.i  li-  in  w  )h-  an  to  \\\v  n-alilv  an«1  nature  «»f  iIh*  n<ti\i- 

tii-n  iif  will.  !^«  ri   I  all  U-  no  <pll■^ti•>n  a<«  ti*  tlit*  ini|N)rtaiic*«*  ai)<l 

rn»'rj\  of  tiM  If  *'fT«-i  •'..      It  hap|*<-nn  i-vrry  ilay,  that.  ac<x»nltii); 

a«*  tl.i'  •  !.«•!•••  of  oh."  •■;  ;iii.i!ii.  i  irian  in  tiiiin  or  tliun,  the  ilentinit'* 

of   i.'.t;  ♦i'lili -.  afi- .].  t.  I  ?i..!n   l  f.ii  'jimhI  or  for  i*\  il.      The  »»ln»ke 

f»!    a    |- r».    thi-    il*;-..-.!!    .f    a    lul.i.    tin-    \«ite   i»f    a   majority  of 

liin  •  ouii-i  ;:..iH.   or  *<i   a   I'atliaiiii  lit  or  a   I^'«;i*«latur«',  luay  l*r 

ftil!o«i-.|  l.\  a  train  of  eon!M*4^ueiicx'ii  ffci^htcil  with  gcMMl  ur  evil 
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to  mnltitudes.  The  choice  of  an  instant  may  also  bring  to  the 
man  who  makes  it,  consequences  to  himself  and  within  himself, 
which  are  as  conspicuous  and  important. 

Our  first  attention  is  claimed  for  those  effects  which  remain 
within  the  man's  own  being,  and  which  modify  and 
energize  the  springs  of  his  subsequent  activities,  ^tuathe 
We  observe,  then,  that  the  act  of  dioosina  brings  the  ■<>■*•  ^  ■*•*• 

of  choice. 

man  into,  and  leaves  him  in,  a  state  of  choice.  This 
involves  a  new  condition  of  thought  and  feeling,  and,  it  may 
be,  of  impulse  to  external  or  bodily  activity.  By  it  the  man 
passes  into  a  new  attitude  of  intellectual  judgment,  which  often 
modifies  his  individual  opinions  in  respect  to  any  subject  which 
is  nearly  or  remotely  related  to  the  estimates  or  purposes  which 
his  will  has  accepted.  Whatever  facts  or  truths  are  favorable 
will  be  welcomed,  retained,  and  cherished :  whatever  are  unfa- 
vorable may  be  repelled,  and  put  out  of  sight.  If  the  choice  is 
permanent,  and  involves  many  special  activities  of  thinking,  it 
becomes  a  permanent  underlying  force,  which  forms  the  intel- 
lectual habits,  moulds  the  associative  power,  rules  the  memory, 
elevates  the  imagination,  and  inspires  the  higher  functions  of 
thought  and  reasoning.  A  single  controlling  purpose  apparently 
effected  in  an  hour  has  wakened  into  life  a  sluggard  intellect, 
and  seemed  to  inspire  it  with  the  force  and  energy  of  genius. 
The  history  of  many  a  listless  and  idling  youth  has  told  us  of 
some  toming-point  in  his  career,  when  a  new  purpose,  brief  but 
energetic,  has  transformed  his  intellectual  life. 

The  emotions  undergo  changes  still  more  obvious,  and  often  no 
less  striking,  both  singly  and  in  classes.  By  the  Effects  upon 
very  nature  and  as  the  effect  of  choice,  certain  natu-  theemotionf. 
ral  sensibilities  and  desires  are  allowed  and  stimulated,  and 
others  are  disallowed  and  repressed.  The  first  are  kindled  at 
once  to  a  flame,  so  soon  as  they  feel  the  impelling  impulse  and 
favoring  atmosphere  which  the  preferring  act  of  will  sets  free. 
The  favored  sensibilities  are  henceforth  given  up  to  the  natural 
and  necessary  infloenoes  of  the  objects  which  are  fitted  to  exdte 
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them,  and  they  flash  into  the  intense  and  peculiar  eDer^rr  of 
|>eriuittcd  and  uanetioned  desires.  The  sensibilities  whii-h  ire 
si-t  aside  are  held  in  neglect  or  restraint  whenever  thev  »</ii<  it 
a  res|>(niMe  from  the  sentient  nature,  or  come  into  ci>m|ii-titH« 
with  their  rivals.  The  act  of  choice  does  not  di*strov  or  dire«'tiT 
wcuki'U  the  bouPs  natural  capacities  to  feel  in  the  ae%frml 
iiietlio<lA  which  its  environment  is  fitted  to  stimulate  or  ^ratifj : 
hut  these  are  |K'rsistentIy  held  in  restraint  and  coni|>arali«e 
inactivity.  Hy  natural  consequence  their  relative  ener)ry  pnivf 
weaker  hy  lack  of  use  and  in  contrast  with  those  ri%aLft  vLkh 
have  air  and  exercise,  or  room  and  play. 

We  euiisider  next  tho»e  H|M*cial  actions  of  IkmIv  or  scvul  which 
8iiii|ily  exeeut4'  the  i>ur|KMes.  I'lton  these  the  new  cxMidilinii  of 
the  will  acts  like  an  elastic  coil.  im|M*lHng  them  tci  their  work 
with  a  eertaiii  and  ctmstant  ener(;y.  We  have  already  mtb 
(%  T'\),  that,  without  tlit*  faeultv  or  the  aetivitvuf  the  will,  mia 

m  m 

ciiuld  a4't  with  luiud  and  heart  and  IkmIv.  hv  laUir.  i;e?>lun-9, 
hlNTih,  and  •«i;;iis,  Hiinply  U'caii.*u*  th(>n',;ht  awakens  eiiKiti>>D. 
aiid  einntioi]  kitulles  de^^ire.  and  desiiv  ini|M*lH  to  aetinn.  Hut 
when  lli«-  will  interacts  with  these  iinpulseH.  every  ehuiiv  whiih 
is  rcachctl.  wlicthcr  l>rief  or  endurin;:.  whether  liaHty  or  deliUr- 
ate.  Ml  Inhi.'  as  it  List-,  must  neeesjiurily  repdate  tlir  Aiiaiim 
l»y  rfiiii-^xin'^  and  aINiuin;!  tli«'  dcsin*s  which  are  their  ini|«-l- 
linL'  ■'piiuu'-'.  ••  Ap|Ntili',"  s;i\>  IIfH»ker,  '•  is  the  willV  «<iii(}- 
t«tr  :  I'Ut  uill  is  tlie  ap|N'tite's  controller.'*  The  n ill  d(i«-^  u**\ 
•  liic«  ilv  in  j-  I  tit  Mctiiiii.  l<ut  it  rej^ulateM  the  aetionn  \t\  de<  idiiii! 
ulti«  li  in  )  •..-•  -  -.li:!!!  |iM\:iil. 

•  i.    J  ;  I  « !:•■«  ?«  iif  ditiicf  mav  U*  more  Hati*tfaeti»rilv  iilu«- 

tratiil  l'\   ri\'i  I  1.1 -<•->•-  iif  i\:iinpli'!^. 

f  1  )    !.•  T  ti.i-  I  Im.h  I-  Ih-  l>f  iff  in  cuntinuanf^e.  demanding  imnir- 
'L.tti'    :itti  i.fii-ii.    airl    in\<<l\iit;:    ( oinparativelv    few 
■•It-i  .  «i  :ii  t-«  fill   iti   fiiitilMK  nt.      Let    it   (-«aic«*rn  an   |^^ 


•  •'•'«•  I  111  .ir  ••!  i'H-«iiil.  as  tin*  iHisM'^sinn  of  a  fruit   ••••^Hf  •■•• 
w!i:<  ^1  1.  ihu'-*  "ii  a  1i«r.  *»v  tlic  |inio\aI  !<»  s  pUtv  nut 

far  di-Lmt.      As  siM»n  u**  «iic|i  :in  olijrct  is  choiM*n.  the  niiii>l  m 
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in  a  state  of  choice,  of  brief  emotion  indeed,  but  still  requiring 
time.  This  state  of  will  manifests  itself  by  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  object  chosen  and 
the  acts  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  it.  The  feelings  which 
respond  to  its  attractions  are  at  once  kindled  into  activity,  and 
the  man  is  impelled  directly  to  all  the  activities  of  thought  and 
bodily  movement  which  are  required  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose. Unless  this  purpose  is  abandoned  by  a  subsequent  choice, 
or  the  realization  of  it  is  deferred,  the  man  remains  in  this  vol- 
untary state  or  condition  until  the  end  is  attained. 

(2)  Let  the  object  be  of  a  different  character,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  or  power,  or  learning,  or  ease.     Such 

(2)  CholCM 

an  object  is  general  m  character,  remote  in  time,   thmtare 
and  requires  many  series  of  activities  for  its  achieve-  **»■»•'*■ 

^  "^  execution. 

ment.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  purpose  to  be 
rich,  powerful,  or  learned,  may  be  formed  in  an  hour,  and  with 
such  energy  as  not  to  need  to  be  formally  renewed,  and  never 
to  be  relaxed  and  renounced.  In  such  a  case  we  have  a  sub- 
jective effect  produced  by  a  single  act  of  volition  which  controls 
a  series  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  external  acts  which  continue 
for  years,  or  perhaps  for  a  lifetime,  till  ''  the  ruling  purpose  is 
strong  in  death." 

John  Foster  (Esmy  on  Decision  of  Character)  gives  an  example  of  a  young 
man  who  had  wasted  a  large  inheritance  by  a  course  of  reck- 
less profligacy.  He  found  himself  soon  after  on  a  height 
which  overlooked  the  large  estates  in  land  which  had  once  been  his  own. 
As  the  result  of  his  reflections,  he  resolved  that  he  would  recover  them 
again.  Turning  away,  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  earn  a  shilling 
by  assisting  to  deliver  a  load  of  coal,  and,  persevering  in  his  determined 
adherence  to  his  new  purpose,  died  a  miser.  Examples  similar  to  this, 
though  not  so  striking,  are  constantly  occurring.  They  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  history  of  educated  men.  Dr.  Paley,  when  at  the  university,  for  a 
considerable  time  led  an  indulgent  and  jovial  life,  gi\ing  brilliant  proofiB 
now  and  then  of  extraordinary  genius.  One  day  a  companion,  finding  him 
lounging  in  bed,  surprised  him  by  a  remonstrance  to  this  effect,  "  If  I  had 
your  gifts,  I  would  not  abuse  them  as  yon  do."  The  suggestion  was 
the  occasion  of  a  new  jmrpoBe,  which  to  him  waa  the  bdginnihg  of  a  new 
Ufb.       ■       '-  ■  :•    V  .    ::-      '  '  -.     v'- 
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It  »  ecoceirmtikr  thmt  the  object  ftermsanrtlj  rboara  ssj  be 
cboften  timptj  for  its  fiihj«ctiTe  vofth«  as  learaio$: 
for  its  owo  take,  or  snbdc  •kill,  or  freedooi  inrnt 
UN.*r  ftd  carr.  It  ta  coocrirsk^le  that  the  object  of 
r-l<«>i^  Bboul<)  l«  the  mIi2atH>D  of  aome  po—ibfa  eobjectire 
(lerfwiiirti  in  intellect  or  ften^ilHUtj.  ia  other  words,  that  iileal 
cxcvlWof-e  should  be  the  supmae  or  coatroUiafr  ewl  of  one's 
d«"*ire  ainl  sctiritT.  This  ideal  exceHeace  maf  iarolre  moral 
nrUtifiDs  :  inde^rd.  it  alwsvs  miut  with  maa.  I  a  reapei't  to  eat-h 
and  all  of  Wune  objects,  whether  they  are  near  or  mote,  and 
whether  their  realization  inroU-cs  nii»re  or  fewer  thoughts,  eiao- 
tic»n<i.  sod  actions,  the  mac  passes  t»T  his  act  into  a  stale  of 
choiiie  as  iU  effect. 

If  the  o)>je<-t  is  ideal,  and  implies  some  standard  for  realiia- 

<^  ■      .i.  .     t*<^n*  e<»iH:eiallT  if  it  conH«*ii»Uf»lv  involves  ivUti«His  of 

9ift%  %h9       duty,  this  state  of  clioiit*  lietxtroes  tlie  m<«it  ini|ior> 

tant   eb'in«-nt   of   charat  ter.      C'hairacten 


litenillv  a  ro:irk.  a  di^tiui-tive  siirn.  then  a  distinctive  nature  or 
pe<*uliarity.  hsn  come  in  modem  tinx'S  to  di-siirnate  the  rtmtrtil- 
lini;  or  proniim  iit  fH-euliarity  of  a  mnn.  pre-eminently  that  by 
wtiirh  a  mnn '9  individuality  is  diMin;:iiii»tie«l,  and  ttsoally  in* 
vr»}\in:r  }wr**  <*r  1*'**h  di>»tin(*tly  moral  rrlatii»nHhi|«.  So  far  as 
tliin  r«>htri'llin;;  puriMiHi*  iit  voluntar}*  iu  its  origin  and  ctHitino- 
an<*i'.  Ml  far  tlu  w«-  acconi  praim.*  or  blame  to  ourselves  and 
oth«'p4  fiir  what  wt*  are  in  i-hararter  n^  ni«»nil.  ItHlit*«l«  it  is  onlr 
in  th«»  vnluntary  *  lt*m«*nt  nf  rhnra<t«T  that  we  n*(^»f!nixe  moral 
mortli  or  wiTtliiiM'oH.  or  the  (»pj»<Hite. 

)  M.  When  the  ftftM-t  of  an  ai't  of  choii^e  continues,  and 
iMM-firiii-i,  rrlntivrlv  fiii*«l.  we  call  it  •'  a  state.**  U»eau*e  it  need 
tv't  }>*•  *  lianu'«*'l  **r  ni»«'Wf«l.  and  U'l'au-M*.  aA  |iemianent,  it  is 
(ontr;isii-d  mth  the  nian\  h(i«'«  ial  luin  to  wliich  it  ini|iels. 

( 1  )  The  art  oriffinatinu  lhi«  voluntary  and  reH|M>nsiMe  eie* 
m«T.t  ill  •  hTrn- Ti-r  nmy  U»  i-on'ri^tHl  a*  nevi*r  reiM-atiNl.  In 
AUi  h  a  «-a<M*  the  entire  cnrrgy  uf  iht:  man.  so  far  as  this  puqiose 
U  fvmremr^i,  wo«ild    be   ex|)ende«l    in    esecutin|r   its   behesU. 
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The  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  external  action  would 
all  be  moulded  by  the  controlling  force  of  this  uni-   .^.  ^^^^ 
form  and  unchanging  spring  of  action.     They  not  ehoic«»«s7 
only  will,  but  they  must^  be  conformed  to  its  press-  Btyt/be 
ure.     With   a  given  voluntary  purpose,  the  man  "p****^- 
must  think  and  feel  and  act  as  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
forces  of  his  being  permit  and  require,  i.e.,  the  necessary  and 
the  free  (cf.  §  27). 

In  our  theory,  indeed,  we  distinguish  these  forces  as  twofold. 
The  laws  of  man's  intellectual  and  emotional  nature  are  neces- 
iary.  The  laws  of  external  activity  under  the  impulses  of 
thought  and  desire  are  equally  fixed.  The  voluntary  activity 
only  is  free.  Within  this  variety  of  relations  there  is  room 
enough  for  us  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  question  which  has 
already  been  adverted  to,  —  Why  does  a  man  thinks  feel^  and  act 
a$  he  does? —  and  to  ask  and  answer  it  in  more  than  one  sense. 
Even  if  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  involuntary  in  man,  we  find 
abundant  and  satisfactory  answers  to  our  question  in  his  natural 
constitution  and  circumstances,  in  his  physical  or  psychical 
nature,  and  in  the  agencies  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  and 
by  which  his  habits  have  been  formed.  We  may  also  find  an 
answer,  in  part,  in  his  voluntary  states,  which,  though  free  in 
their  production,  may  be  assumed  as  fixed  and  constant  forces, 
which,  as  long  as  they  continue,  operate  with  the  regularity 
and  necessity  of  physical  agencies. 

(2)  The  activity  which  originates  the  voluntary  and  responsible 
in  character  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and   ^2)  me  act 
as  the  result,  the  character  itself  may  be  reversed,   "n*y  *>•  «••" 

peated  more 

weakened,  or  made  more  energetic.  Let  us  sup-  or  lest 
pose  the  controlling  motive  to  be  the  love  of  power.  ''••«»«n*>7' 
Let  a  ruler  be  called  on  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  one  whom 
he  fears  or  hates  as  an  actual  or  possible  rival,  as  Elizabeth, 
in  the  case  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  or  Napoleon,  in  that  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  The  decision  of  this  special  question  may 
involve  the  increased  or  weakened  energy  of  that  voluntary 
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luvo  of  liowrr  whicli  had  been  rlierished  bv  the  ruler  for  «*». 
A^  lie  (U-riilrs  this  individual  qiifstion.  which  tesU  his  raliDS 
I»:is^iiifi  |N'rhairs  as  lU'Vi-r  liffore.  m>  will  he  retain  or  aliAiHioo. 
so  will  Ik'  wi-aki'U  c»r  stn*ii;:thtMi.  the  inirpcMe  whic4i  ha*  pre- 
\i«iii*il\w«>iitiMlIrd  \\U  lift'.  Ill  i*aseft  less  strikin);  than  thr^. 
a  ni:in.  I>y  >in;^I«*  |»iir]»r»sc*s  and  acts,  may  renew  or  moil  if y  tlie 
iii:i>t<*r  ]>iiri)r*>f  wliirh  un<lerlii's  and  constitutea  hiii  charaftrr. 
It  i**  tiiiiv  wiiiii  a  man  tliinks  and  fei*ls  and  acta  in  merfaaniril 
ati'l  liiiiipjlitlvss  oUiIirnti'  t<»  |»uqv»!4«*s  aln*ady  fonne«l.  that  the 
ri-|ii»ii-iMlily  se«'nis  to  Ik*  ttin»wn  liark  upon  previoiin  acti%itif« 
nf  d«'lilnT:iti<iii  am]  clinice.  But  e%'en  in  nurh  cases  thcrv  ii 
a  volijiitarv  <-(>ns«  iit.  rif  wliicli  he  is  fullv  conHcinua,  to  act  in 
h'•^•l||^..•.^  or  p:i«*<ii»ii:it«*  ciU'difncv  to  haliit  and  impultie.  For 
tlii*>  p':i->«>n.  it  is  tni«*  iliat  cvi'ry  man  is  |t««r]K*tun]ly  rfncwini!  hit 
vi>!iiiit:ii  V  :i(-ii\  irv.  In  tii«*  fiiltv  di'V«'Ii>ii«i1  man.  then*  is  nttt  ihiIt 
till'  iiHtrr  or  li-<.<«  iliotiiiif Iv  (i uisriniis  a|>pn*heni^i(»n  of  that  in* 
di\i'}M:iI  id«'iilit\  Hhi'-ii  i**  :iT  i)i«*  \k\s\^  of  all  siiiritiinl  ai'ti^itt. 
:iii<l  I**  till'  <  i'liiliijiiii  nf  |m  i<«iin:il  liff,  \t\\\  a  nM»n*  or  N-*^**  |«mi- 
tixi*  •-•)ii-i-i«)ii<>  (i>ii*><'iit  ti>  t!i;it  iilrntity  of  the  vohintary  |iuq«»«« 
Mlii'li  ( i>n<.tilnTi-**  lii-«  nit>r:il  life. 

'I  III  III-.' 1 1  :i  |M'iiii:iiii-iiT  |tiir)Hi<«f  may  |KMsilily  Ik*  nMiMum^^l  ami 
ii\i-i-i-i|.  tlh-  ti'ii'li'in*ii"»  tiiwapln  it^  iti*rii«*tii.'iti«>ii  »nr 

rhtilf  imHt       lM:ni\    aifl    -Mt'liiT.       "KxrlV    rh«»i<i».**   J*a\*   lnwth^. 
••  !«.  Titr  rtfinity.  r  ip*t  tn  rinms^r   fnr  the   |iri-«i«fit. 

Mil  .III- •"i,  :- !'. .  i'  III  I  till  t  to  rhiiiiHi'  fur  all  tlif  fiiliin-.  If 
tii«-  i!,iiji.-  i«  f. i|  :i  li:iiiii-i|  |M>t-iiMl.  and  thi*  man  fahrif «  *• 
u.!i  ii\*i-«*  <•!  :il>iiih>M  lii<«  ilii>i<i*  vilit-n  this  limit  »!i.itl  ^> 
i.  I.  !i..|.  \i%-  «|iM-^  ji  1,  iihili-r  lln"  i!Iii*«ioii  tliat  the  nn'!:»i^ 
w!i''i  li«'  li"»  :f  •■■}■?-.  !ii:iv  :!-'*illiH'  aimtlirf  a«*|i«'i-t  «•  h«-li  tn* 
I  .iiif  :.iii'-.  T  ,•  III  :iii>  w  .  r.iil  \\%'  h  iH  im  ground  U*V  \nAu'\  \\\z  Ihi*. 
i  :i«-    Iii.i':\.-i    !ii    wl.i'li     If    Mill"-    ;it     )ilr<«i-nt.    with    thr     1111)1. •••I 

I  I'j-.^.-  'ii  ..,1  Ti.i-'ii  :i-i  !•■  Ill  n.i-  fwtuM'.  an*  fHHH'  flu*  l»***.  l-iit 
!  .•  '  ■  :■  .  ;  \*  ■\  •"  I'  ■jj-  ir.  \\\*\\  :i  -iiiiilar  fl:t(ti'rinir  |'Ti»i-*Hai 
\"i  ii  ':<•  i  I  .tiiii-.  aii'i  tliMo,  \'\  ihrir  own  inonirntuni.  l«t  ^o 
III!   fiiii-\i-r. 
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The  sentiment  of  Goethe  is  not  the  rhapsody  of  poetry,  but  the  sobriety 
of  fact.  Every  moral  volition  is  a  choice  of  some  individual  and  concrete 
object  with  definite  moral  relations.  No  man  chooses  a  generic  object  as 
such,  but  a  single  object  as  representing  a  class  in  its  likeness  to  all.  In 
choosing  an  individual  object,  he  must  choose  all  the  objects  which  re- 
semble it.  He  also  chooses  for  all  time,  even  when  he  fondly  persuades 
limself  that  he  chooses  only  for  the  present.  But,  even  if  he  does,  he  can- 
not make  over  the  future  ;  for  by  his  present  choice  he  puts  it  one  st^p  in 
advance  of  the  present.  And  thus  it  may  forever  remain,  like  the  shadow, 
which  flees  before  us,  but  which  we  never  can  overtake. 

Second,  simple  contiDuance  in  a  state  of  choice  gives  addi- 
tional energy  to  the  motives  which  originally  prevailed.  So 
long  as  any  voluntary  state  continues,  it  presses  into  its  service 
all  the  intellectual  and  emotional  activities  of  the  man.  It  will 
hold  before  the  intellect  the  motives  which  it  first  accepted,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  which  it  set  aside.  The  facts  and  reasons 
which  might  counteract  or  overbear  their  influence  are  likely 
to  be  excluded,  or,  if  apprehended,  not  to  be  attended  to.  It 
follows,  that,  simply  by  force  of  occupancy  or  possession,  the 
motives  once  admitted  to  control  are,  other  things  being  equal, 
likely  to  remain.  The  man  who  has  made  a  choice  is  also 
biassed  by  his  desii'e  to  defend  it.  He  is  tempted  to  make  the 
most  of  the  reasons  for,  and  to  depreciate  those  against  it.  His 
feelings  also  are  certain  to  be  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  one,  and  against  the  other.  In  the  progress  of  the  soul's 
activities  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  necessarily  entangles  itself 
with  a  more  and  more  complicated  network  of  favorable  or  un- 
favorable associations  gathered  from  the  words  and  looks  and 
actions  and  events  which  have  been  colored  by  the  commanding 
purpose  which  has  long  held  possession  of  the  inner  life.  Habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling  mature  their  fatal  or  hopeful  facilities 
in  the  service  of  the  dominant  purpose.  Practically  considered, 
nothing  is  so  strong,  and  certain  to  continue,  as  a  controlling 
choice  which  has  taken  a  deep  and  extended  hold  of  the  inner 
life,  and  has  woven  around  the  chosen  objects  of  its  devotion 
a  network  of  fond  and  fixed  associations.     In  theory,  to  paii 
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with  it  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  thing  oonceivable :  in  fact, 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  to  be  achieved. 

§  35.  The  underlying  and  permanent  purposes  are  the  proper 
Permftnent  ^°^  couspicuous  objects  of  moral  approval  and  dia- 
parpo«iet  ob-  approval.  Not  that  the  special  acts  and  emotions 
approTai  Md  which  obey  them  are  indifferent,  for  they  never  cau 
ditapproTmi.  j^^^  Morally,  however,  they  are  of  consequence  only 
so  far  as  they  renew  and  manifest  the  prevailing  purpose  within. 
So  long  as  a  man  retains  the  purpose  in  question,  he  must  act 
and  think  and  feel  as  it  requires.  To  change  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  he  must  change  or  modify  —  i.e.,  weaken  or  strengthen 
—  his  controlling  voluntary  impulses.  Conversely,  inasmuch  as 
by  special  acts  he  re-affirms  the  inner  purpose,  by  the  same 
rule  he  may  change  that  purpose  through  some  special  and 
single  activity.  The  ambitious  or  avaricious  puqK>se  may  not 
only  be  weakened  or  yield  when  strained  and  tested  by  some 
single  act  of  cruelty  or  selOshness  which  it  exacts  and  involves, 
but  it  may  be  abandoned  altogether  in  what  seems  to  be  a  subor- 
dinate volition. 

Thus  far  have  we  traced  single  acts  and  emotions  to  a  more 
comprehensive  and  enduring  voluntary  state,  which 

Why  does  the 

manrhoose      wc  Call  character,    as  to  the  purpose  to  be  rich, 

The"  oestion  P^^^^"''^"^'  ^^  Icamcd.  We  seek  an  explanation  for 
aiimttftof  dif-  each  of  these  acts  or  emotions  by  asking,  '*  Wfiy  did 
the  man  think,  feel,  or  act  as  he  did?"  And  we  find 
our  answer  in  this  characteristic  purpose  which  lies  beneatli  or 
behind.  We  are  led  to  another  step:  we  ask  again,  *'Why 
did  he  make  the  permanent  choice  which  marks  and  constitutes 
his  character?  i.e.,  why  did  he  choose  to  be  rich,  or  great,  or 
learned  ?  "  We  at  last  reach  those  two  comprehensive  and  alter- 
nate springs  of  action,  or  states  of  the  will,  which  are  contrasted 
as  morally  jrood  or  evil,  into  which  all  the  responsible  choices  are 
divided.  These  purposes  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man. 
They  are  necessarily  formed  by  every  man.  They  extend  to 
all  the  other  conscious  movements.    They  concern  every  activity 
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to  which  moral  praise  or  blame  can  be  ascribed.  Though  they 
are  generic  and  comprehensive,  and  seem  at  first  to  belong  only 
to  the  character  as  something  deep  and  remote,  they,  for  th&t 
very  reason,  reach  to  the  minutest  activity  of  the  inner  and 
the  outer  man«  imparting  to  it  moral  worth,  or  the  opposite. 

The  other  activities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  considered  apart 
from  this  supreme  purpose,  obey  the  law  of  necessary  causation. 
That  is,  let  the  moral  purposes  of  a  man  be  so  and  so ;  let  him 
be  endowed  with  a  given  constitution  in  body,  intellect,  and 
sensibility  ^  let  him  be  surrounded  by  given  circumstances  of 
physical  and  social  culture,  and  be  confronted  by  certain  occa- 
sions or  objects  of  desire,  — he  will  necessarily  choose  in  a  given 
way.  The  supreme  moral  purpose,  sometimes  miscalled  the 
motive,  and  sometimes  the  intention,  is  that  alone  for  which  man 
is  eminently  responsible.  In  every  other  activity  apart  from 
this  highest  relation,  he  is  under  the  law  of  necessity.  In  this 
relation,  and  what  it  affects,  and  in  this  alone,  is  he  free.  But 
this  relation  is  intertwined  with  every  other,  and  modifies  every 
other. 

It  follows  that  the  so-called  liberty  of  will  pertains  to  moral 
relations  and  to  these  alone.    In  every  other  applica- 
tion, the  so-called  will  —  i.e.,  the  power  to  deliberate,   ^m  pertAim 
to  desire,  and  to  act — is  under  the  law  of  cause  and  *®  '"^"*  *"•" 

Utloni  onljr. 

effect.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible,  that,  in  every 
one  of  these  acts,  moral  relations  should  not  be  involved,  we  say 
of  the  will  simply  that  it  is  morally  free  in  all  its  activities  aud 
their  results.  It  is  most  imix)rtant  to  remember,  however,  tluit 
the  only  proper  liberty  of  will  is  its  moral  liberty,  and  that  moral 
lil)erty  is  defined  as  the  liberty  to  choose  when  moral  relations 
or  moral  qualities  are  concerned  in  our  volitions.  Of  the  char- 
acter in  every  other  relation,  we  may  say  it  is  under  physical  as 
contrasted  with  other  agencies,  and  obeys  the  laws  which  per- 
tain to  such  forces,  includiug  those  of  heredity,  environment,  of 
development  and  evolution,  so  far  as  these  forces  and  their  laws 
can  be  ascertained.     It  is  all  tlie  same  whether  the  agencies 
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are  physical  or  psychical :  so  far  as  they  are  ander  fixed  laws 
they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity.  The  fact  that  the  free 
personality  of  man,  or  the  free  personality  of  the  supreme  n*a- 
son,  directs  ami  controls  these  forces,  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  forces  themselves,  or  the  laws  of  their  special  activity,  or 
the  effects  which  they  tend  to  produce.  With  these  as  iu 
subject-matter,  the  philosophy  of  history,  political  and  social 
science,  and  what  is  generally  known  as  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  have  ample  scope  and  supreme  authority  under 
the  limitations  which  moral  freedom  imposes  upon  them  (f  72). 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  CHABACTEB  AS  NATURAL  AND  VOLUNTARY. 

§  36.  We  were  prompted  to  investigate  the  will  by  consider- 
ing the  sensibilities  as  affected  by  its  presence  and  pi^^  ^^ 
its  agency.  We  revert  again  to  the  distinction  with  '•^• 
which  we  began,  between  the  sensibilities  as  naturcU  and  voluu" 
tary  (§  23) .  The  distinction  may  be  illastrated  by  the  emotion  of 
pity  as  exemplified  in  the  compassionate  and  the  unfeeling. 
Pity  as  a  natural  emotion  may  be  felt  by  the  miser,  and  cannot 
but  be  felt  by  him,  so  long  as  his  attention  is  held  to  a  scene  of 
suffering.  In  one  sense  it  is  the  same  emotion  as  when  it  con- 
trols the  man  who  yields  his  whole  being  to  its  moving  impulses : 
in  another  it  is  as  diverse  as  can  well  be  conceived.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  the  working  of  nature,  which  the  man  can  neither 
eradicate  nor  wholly  repress:  in  the  other  it  is  the  cherished 
and  welcome  inmate  of  the  heart,  and  it  flows  from  a  fountain 
that  is  constant  and  full. 

Physical  fear  is  common  to  the  coward  and  the  brave.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  set  aside  or  prevent  the  emotion 
which  is  the  necessary  product  of  anticipated  evil,  so  long  as  the 
evil  is  thought  of.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  bravest  man 
may  be  in  his  nature  the  most  susceptible  to  fear.  Indeed,  the 
material  out  of  which  the  highest  forms  of  voluntary  courage 
are  wrought  must  be  a  highly  sensitive  soul.  More  than  one 
commander  distinguished  for  personal  courage  would  confess 
that  he  never  went  into  an  engagement  without  physical  tremors 
such  as  only  a  determined  purpose  could  overcome,  and  that  he 
could  only  overcome  these  by  controlling  his  attention,  and 
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|)re-oot*upyin^  liis  miud.  In  the  hero,  voluntary  self-cODlrol  pre- 
o<'cui>ie4  the  man  with  thought!}  and  activities  which  prvclwle 
the  siig«;e8tions  of  terror.  The  cowartl  weakly  coDseDts  to  the 
dominion  of  fear  hy  <lwelling  on  thene  frightful  images,  aoil 
giving  way  to  the  thronging  fancies  of  evil. 

Chanicter  in  aim  vtAuntary  and  invduniary.     We  saw  that  in 

one  Henne  will  is  not  essc^ntial  to  the  attaioincDt  or 
««:«BtArf  |x>88e»sioD  of  character,  inasmuch  as,  witbaat  iC«  man 
Asd  ibi«1bb.    iiii^iit  |M>HsrH.H  priMlominaut  sensibilities  and  sprin;:! 

of  action,  which  in  their  impression  and  aspect 
mi'fht  Im*  agreeable,  or  the  op[K>Mite,  and  in  their  operalioo  and 
effect  miglit  lie  l»eneficeut,  or  Imneful :  tliat  is,  man  might  have  a 
chara(*ter,  even  witJKait  moral  emlownienta  or  moral  libertv,  and 
simply  lH*(*auii(*  he  hap|M*UM  to  |MiiMesii  f*ertain  indiviilusl  or  diarac^ 
terintic  featun*H  of  intellect  and  tf4*nsibility  (f  28).  Thb  cliararter 
ni:«y  also  in*  fornuMl.  Utr  U*tter  or  f<ir  worse,  under  the  nMNildinf 
inllu(*n(*e<4  of  hiii  rirctitiiHtaniVrt.  It  cannot  In*  denie«l  that  e^rrr 
Ekairau  H  n^^^"  ha.H.  in  fart,  a  chara<*tcriiitic  pliVHiciil  oryranijui- 
ckaiartvr.  (j,,,|  ^rhirh  afriTt.H  hirt  phvHi<*al  seusitivitv,  sn^l  that 
thiM  is  il(-riv«>d  fioni  hiK  |Min>iitj«,  and  through  them  is  the  pmduiH 
of  iiKinifold  aiiiMK-ifH  —  an  ra<v,  climate,  ht*alth,  difM-ase,  snil  ti*m- 
|NT:iin«'iit  -  for  ihany  g«*n(Tati4»nH.  His  intellectual  |iowers  and 
A«-*|uiHiti<»n*«.  hin  |miw«>i4  and  his  knowle«l*^e  also,  are  to  a  laree 
ixt' III  iii<-  |»i«xIiirt.H  Mini  till*  inhcritani'4*  of  tran*«mitte«l  tendni- 
vif^  aihl  fa\or:tlil<*  or  unfavorable  training.  Inti'tnal  |t<»\i-(.i- 
v:d  fori-t  ^.  In. til  ciiioti'inal  and  int«*ll«'(>tiial.  und«*r  the  law  i«f 
halit  an<l  a<«'«iM  luiiMii,  f'<>ii<*piM*  in  every  man  to  i«tn*ngth«*n  or 
wrakt-ii  tJM-M-  itii|.tiUrH  to  a  ntronirrr  or  ftM'bli-r  natural  eiwr^}. 

I'liit  iiiti»  tilt  ti'  natiir.il  ainl  n<*i*«f««arv  (*4»nHtitu<'nti«  of  chara<^ 
tiT.  .ih«l  til  ail  thi*  ;:rti\rtli  and  <*hani;i*i»  thnnigh  whi4*h  they  are 
i|f'\i  :<t)Mi|.  thirt*  iH  i^MiHtantly  pn««M'nl  the  \oluntary  elemf*nt, 
whiii  lo  iU:t\>*  a«  ti\c.  uitd  (i>iiHtaiitl\  fomiativ«*  ainl  ^Nmtrrdlin/. 
I  J.  -  -"I1-!  I  ii^  .11.1  tii.ij./,^  t)i<»-i'  iiii«!fTiviiii!  and  (^»ii4tantlv 
pii  <»*'iit  \M,iiitt.u\  ttit*-!  Willi  li  I  i»ii^titiit«*  tlH*  moral  fleinrut  in 
uharacU'r.  and  ^'i\i>  tli«*  nM>ral  o>inpI«-xioii  aiMl  mural  importance 
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to  all  tbe  special  activities  of  thought  and  feeling  and  deed.  We 
call  them  states,  and  conceive  of  them  as  fixed.  They  are  more 
exactly  conceived  as  conditions  of  active  voluntary  energy, 
varying  in  tone  and  force  according  to  the  solicitations  from 
without  and  the  re-actions  from  within.  Every  properly  psychi- 
cal state  is  in  some  sense  spontaneous  and  self-active,  the 
iDaDifestatioD  of  individual  force  ;  but  this  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  the  moral  activity  of  the  character,  which  is  constantly  main- 
tained by  tbe  voluntary  tension  and  force  of  the  man,  and  yet 
varies  in  degree  at  each  single  movement  of  his  individual 
activity.  This  may  be  compared  to  the  long  and  deeply  rolling 
ground-swell  of  the  ocean,  which  is  lifted  and  moved  forward 
from  beneath  with  varying  force,  yet  always  supreme,  although 
it  is  indented  with  myriads  of  ripples  on  its  surface,  or  tossed 
into  fringes  and  curls  of  foam  by  the  wind  which  plays  upon  it, 
or  by  the  shore  against  which  it  breaks. 

"  The  law  controls  not  only  the  acting,  but  the  being,  of  the  man,  so  far 

as  this  proceeds  from  the  man's  inner  act,  the  disposition,  the 

conception  of  which  includes  in  itself  a  fixed  direction  of   JuHniiliailer, 

the  will,  which  has  become  habitual,  yes,  even  the  states  and    ®°  chsr«cter 

as  related  to 
movements  of  the  sensibility,  the  inclinations  and  disindi-   ^m^ 

nations  of  the  soul,  so  far  as  these  in  their  turn  arc  also  deter- 

mined  by  the  permanent  direction  of  the  will."  i  — Dr.  Julius  MClleb  : 

The  CkriMtian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  66,  6th  ed. 

§  37.  As  "  character  "  is  used  in  the  two  senses  of  natural  and 
moral,  so  is  ^^disposition.*'     *'Di8iX)sitiou"  (Lat.,   _ 

^  ^  I  \  '    DljrpoRltlon 

disposUio;    Gr.,    Aio^eo-is)    signifies   etymologically  aHnatorai 
the  relative  position  or  adjustment  of  the  springs  or  *"**  "or*!* 
impulses  of  action,  which  is  individual  in  the  man.     This  ad- 
justment may  be  natural  or  artificial,  physical  or  moral,  or  both 

1  "Das  Gesetz  normirt  nicht  das  Thun  sondern  auch  das  Sein  des 
Meimcheii  wie  es  aus  der  innern  That  liervorgeht,  die  Gesinnung  deren 
B«»griff  wenentlich  eine  feste,  habituidle  gewordene  Richtung  des  Willens 
in  sich  Bchliesst,  ja  selbst  die  Bewegungen  und  Zustande  des  Gemiiths,  die 
Neigungen  und  Abneigungen  der  Seele,  in  so  fern  dieselben  wiederum 
dimsh  die  beharrliche  Richtung  des  Willens  mit  bestimmt  werden.'* 
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combined  ;  it  may  be  formed  and  fixed  by  nature  under  the  law 
of  creation,  heredity,  or  development ;  or  it  may  be  moulded, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  soul's  voluntary  energy.  Morally  con- 
ceived, it  is  the  latter  and  this  only. 

It  is  important  distinctly  to  notice,  as  has  been  implied,  that 
the  activities  of  the  will,  whether  permanent  or  transient,  like 
all  the  other  activities  of  the  soul,  though  similar  in  quality, 
may  differ  from  one  another  individually  in  intensity  or  relative 
energy^  and  consequently  in  the  degree  of  their  moral  good  or 
evil.  As  this  energy  differs,  so  will  the  effects  differ  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  action. 

Twenty  men  may  prefer  the  same  object,  and  yet  the  choice 
of  each  may  be  individual  in  its  force  and  effectiveness.  This 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  that  permanent  activity  or  state  of  will 
which  we  call  the  character.  In  one  man  this  force  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  every  opposing  agency :  in  another  it  only 
yields  to  rare  and  special  temptations,  without  being  abandoned. 
In  the  same  man  at  different  times  it  may  alternately  yield  and 
conquer.  In  this  way  do  we  explain  the  well-known  facts,  that 
the  character  may  be  upright  and  virtuous  in  its  controlling 
principle,  and  yet  be  unequal  to  single  and  special  temptations. 
It  also  explains  how  the  natural  misgrowths  of  a  morally  bad 
choice  or  character  may  remain  after  this  choice  has  been  aban- 
doned. It  also  accounts  for  the  inveterate  habits,  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  associations,  the  degrading  and  imperious  appetites, 
the  violent  and  hasty  passions,  the  torpid  and  perverted  intellect, 
the  inveterate  and  indomitable  prejudices,  which  disturb  the  very 
springs  of  the  moral  life,  long  after  it  has  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  duty  by  the  energy  of  the  responsible  will. 

Some  moralists  (cf .  R.  Hazard,  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Willing)  who  hold 
Theory  which  ^^  »rioral  freedom  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  iiernia- 
isDlTeii  dl8-  ncnt  state  of  the  will  aa  au  effect  of  volition.  They  limit  the 
pVraon  Into  activity  of  the  will  to  its  momentary  and  transient  acts,  tlio 
***W^*y*  effects  of  which  are  seen  in  subsequent  intellectual  facilities 
or  tendencies  towards  special  modes  of  thinking,  or  in  the  special  sons!- 
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bilif  J  of  certain  emotions  with  an  increase  of  energy  in  their  consequent 
proclivity  to  action.  Character,  according  to  this  theory,  is  shaped  by 
the  will  only  as  the  will  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  passive  or  spontane- 
ous springs  of  action.  Character  has  its  responsible  cause  and  its  origi- 
nating force'  in  single  and  separate  acts  of  volition ;  but  character,  as  a 
permanent  effect,  lies  wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  habits.  According  to  this  theory,  the  responsible  activities  of 
man  are  occasional,  not  constant.  He  is  responsible  for  what  he  chooses 
DOW  and  then,  and  for  the  effects  of  each  choice  on  his  habits  and  passive 
tendencies,  not  for  what  he  is  by  the  constant  consent,  —  the  more  or  less 
energetic  bnt  never-ceasing  activity  of  his  will. 

The  dittposition,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the  natural  or  constitutional 
effect  of  voluntary  choosing :  according  to  the  other,  it  is  the  sustaiued 
energy  of  the  man*s  allowed  or  energized  volition. 

This  theory  scarcely  provides  for  the  turning-points  and  decisive  crises  in 
the  moral  experiences  of  man,  and  their  permanent  influence 
upon  the  character  and  destiny.  The  decisive  act  in  such 
cases,  by  which  a  man  is  often  so  greatly  changed,  is  explained  as  only  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  volitions,  each  of  which  has  no  connection 
of  continuity  with  the  others  in  the  series,  except  that  which  comes  from  the 
slight  proclivity  of  habit,  so  far  as  it  gives  an  advantage  to  those  activi- 
ties of  thinking  and  emotion  which  follow  in  the  order  of  time.  In  the 
one  theory,  the  man  is  conceived  as  animated  by  a  voluntary  energy,  which 
is  never  remitted,  but  constantly  manifests  itself  in  special  volitions  which 
penetrate  and  vivify  his  single  psychical  acts  and  states:  by  the  other, 
his  moral  life  is  limited  to  a  series  of  acts  that  are  connected  only  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  indirectly  mould  the  habits. 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  soul  recognizes 
these  as  constantly  and  unceasingly  active,  and  as  acting  and  re-acting 
upon  one  another  in  every  instant  of  our  conscious  existence.  Scientifi- 
cally and  practically,  that  view  of  the  will,  with  its  exalted  freedom,  seems 
truest  to  reason  and  to  fact,  which  makes  character  to  be  the  constant 
energizing  of  the  responsible  will,  and  finds  in  such  a  will  the  nucleus  and 
spring  of  moral  personality. 


It  is  important  here  to  observe  and  repeat,  that  moral 
qualities,  in  the  strictest  sense,  are  ultimately  affirmed  of  the 
activities  of  the  will  and  of  these  alone.  The  will  being  the 
centre,  so  to  speak,  of  personal  character,  and  the  ground  of 
responsibility,  affects  all  the  other  inward  and  outward  activities 
of  the  man,  and  makes  them  all  susceptible  of  moral  relation- 
ships, and  subject  to  moral  judgments.     It  follows  by  natural 
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conseqaence,  that  right  and  wrong  are  afflmiMl  of  arto  and 
states  of  emotion  and  tliought  as  tnily  as  of  acta  an<1  utato^  i»f 
the  will,  so  far  as  the  former  arc  affected  hy  the  latter.  We 
should  rather  sav,  it  is  l>e(*aiise  the  activities  of  tlie  will  are  mani- 
festeil  and  known  chiefly  tlimugli  their  modifying  inflw^nrr  U|>oo 
the  thoughts  and  feelin<r!4  an<l  actions,  and  hen<*e,  by  means  uf 
the  same,  that  the  variety  of  8uhject-uiatt4*r  which  is  tin*  suhjtHH 
of  ri^ht  and  wrong  pn^senta  a  theme  of  such  curioua  s|ie4nilmtive 
and  pra<*tical  inten*Ht. 

We  aHImi,  with  pn>-eminent   tnith  and  emphasis,  that   the 

cliaracter  is  right  or  wrong,  inasmuch  aa  il  is  iu  ^u* 
•^••iMUij  preme  voluntary  activity,  its  controlling  prim-tplo  or 
UrrkATM*       motive,  whirh  diAtinguislu^s  the  man,  ami  maniftfts 

its«*If  in  every  one  of  hin  M|KH*ial  a4*tivitics,  vihi'tlirr 
of  volition  or  f«H*Iing,  of  thought  or  UNlily  act.  Wc  n|>|>ly  ttie 
same  <*pith«*ts  to  «»ach.  — tlie  character,  the  sficcial  volition,  tlie 
sin^'h*  word  f»r  art.  --  whctlii*r  they  aiv  nion*  or  Ichh  g«*ni'rii*  or 
siNM-ifie.  If  he  that  hateth  his  l»n>ther  is  a  munlerer,  then  «'ai*h 
siHM'iuI  volition  of  hatn*<l  is  m«in*  or  lens  munlenMis,  aitttnliog 
to  its  varviii;;  enep'v.  Similarlv  anv  trmlenev  to  tlM>  imlul- 
gcnri*  of  s|N'ritie  emotions  in  called  'I  diH|Mmiti<m,  as  ha\ing 
gaiiird  the  inereaniMl  energy  whieli  i*«  imparttnl  to  the  in\4»hintarT 
impnU«»H  l»y  means  of  re|M*titi(»n.  Tlies4»  inwani  di«|Mwith>n<t  .md 
h:i^>its  of  thotiLdit  aii'l  ffvling  an*  coUHtantly  and  rightly  n'n*^- 
iivi'l  .'i-^  ini»r:dly  right  or  wrong  h4i  far  an  they  an*  et>nM*nt«tl  U»  in 
Ifn*  |Nriiiaiifiit  Ktati'M  or  re|H*ati*<|  aetn  of  the  will.  Tlir  heart 
it*i  If,  :\s  ( «iiii)'ri-lH*iidiiii:  more  or  fi*w«T  of  ttu*s«*  elemenU,  i< 
ii  jiidrd  as  till*  Hiilijrrt  «»f  moral  n'^iMUiHiliility.  hut  alway**  mo 
thf  ^r<*ui)<|  4if  tfie  voluntary  activity  which  is  sup[M«i<*l  to 
U*  dir*-<  tly  or  iii«iinM*tly  i on4*«Tn«*«|  in  its  general  and  sfMHimi 
■•«farar»  m«»\ rnniiN.  Tlii*  inteltertual  judi;im*nts,  (i|»innHi«. 
»*■  rr«^a-  and  halMt.i.  aln*!,  nre  tri^-il  hv  ethi«*al  stan«lanU.  an^t 
ik»ir  A^ia.  pn»nf»iiniiM|  to  lie  morally  rmht  or  wn»ng  si>  far  as 
••••'  thr*»-  ail'  «M}>)<«Mf<l  to  U»  iitf1u**ii<*i*«l  dins^tly  or  ri^- 

moieiy  hy  thi*  Toluntary  purpose  of  the  man.      Last  of  all,  tha 
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external  actions,  so  far  as  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
and  are  the  manifestations  and  products  of  good  or  evil  volitions, 
are  judged  to  be  morally  good  or  bad,  and  are  so  called.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  civil  law  nothing  is  judged  to  be  bad  which  is 
not  manifested  in  outward  activity ;  and  yet  in  its  judgment,  no 
outward  act,  however  injurious,  is  bad  which  is  not  held  to  be 
the  result  of  an  inward  volition,  and  also  to  represent  the  man 
as  morally  bad  or  morally  good. 

AVe  scarcely  need  call  attention  to  the  profound  sagacity  and 
comprehensive  wisdom  of  the  familiar  words,  ''A  good  man,  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  good  things,  and 
an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil  things.*' 
"  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  conupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  influ- 
ence which  these  practical  principles  have  wrought  upon  the  ethics 
and  jurisprudence,  the  life  and  the  literature,  of  Christendom. 

f  .38.  We  have  seen  that  character  includes  two  elements,  —  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary.    This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  the  changes  which    ^"■"5f®*  ■"« 
it  may  undergo.    First  of  all,  the  truth  must  not  be  forgotten,    f|,g,^t^,., 
that  the  permanent  moral  condition  which  gives  quality  to 
the  man,  and  enters  into  all  his  special  volitions,  is  rarely  and  with 
diflSculty  reversed.    And  yet  it  is  this  which  constitutes  and  characterizes 
the  man  as  morally  good  or  bad,  and  which  gives  significance  to  his 
changing  and  short-lived  activities.    This  truth  is  recognized  in  the  com- 
mon speech  of  man,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  civil  Justice  ;  in  both  of 
which  there  is  acknowledged  a  permanent  active  tendency,  which  in  some 
sort  is  reganled  as  distinguishable  from  the  transient  mani- 
festations of  temper,  and  words  and  deeds,  while  yet  it  is    ''he  man  m 
the  living  spring  of  whatever  is  good  or  evil  in  either.    In    *^**,"I^^!!I**'' 
this  sense,  it  is  often  said,  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not    volitions, 
the  motive  the  roan.    But,  though  a  constant  and  irrepressi- 
ble spring  of  good  or  evil,  it  need  not  follow  that  it  is  uniformly  energetic 
and  intense,  or  that  it  is  at  all  times  equally  criminal  or  virtuous.    Indeed, 
it  is  chiefly  or  entirely  known  by  means  of  single  acts  or  feelings,  and  these 
are  marked  by  greater  or  less  energy  at  different  times;  and,  aa  it  would 
seem  from  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  it  is  also  constantly  vivified 
and  energized  by  being  expressed  in  single  acts  of  thought  and  feeling, 
of  word  and  deed* 


no 
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'Hk*  lavolaa* 
Iftry  kl^adt 
ultli  tli«> 
ToliiaUry. 


Til*  iBrolaa 
tary  follow 
fkrlr  •«• 
Una. 


On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  capacities  for  tingle  tbooclita  and 
feelings  and  coriH>real  actions  are  largely  defiendeot  oo  agrn- 
riffl  that  ulN'y  tlie  law  of  physical  causation,  ccmspiru<Hi«l7 
t)i«>  {MiyriifwpliyKinlngica],  and  none  the  Ims  really  Xhitmr^  whu  h 
{NTtum  to  the  rrpri'j«4*ntttiivc  |Hiwer  in  the  mem<iry  ami  |4r- 
tfirial  imuffinatioii.  Habit  never  fails  to  as»ert  Itn  s«ay  c»vrr 
all  tliese  nftivitii-n:  and  it  lN*f^nH  at  oni^  to  weave  iu  nrtwork.  even  i»\rt 
many  4if  the  ex|H>rirm'fA  which  an*  onlinarily  couceh'e«l  as  »iiiiply  vti:ui>- 
tiiry.  The  i\raiini<'iil  and  pmin'emiive  chanurter  of  many  of  the  Unlilj 
a|>|M*titfft  diM'iK'iiH  niir  iinprcHHionn  of  the  elements  in  characlrr  whic  b  arrm 
to  Im*  inr(>iiHM«*nt  with  its  frf*4*iloiii  and  n*iiiK»nKll»ility. 

Th«'  ni«^-liunit>:i1  |iartof  our  natiin*,  whether  iwychieal  or  phymlcwpiiyrhii  al. 
fnllouM  its  own  laws,  however  theiie  laws  may  lie  nM«diAr«l 
by  till'  will.  Hal  lit  H  of  ntMiHe  and  memory,  of  Infrlleriual  and 
emotional  asuwN'iation,  UToiiie  mure  ami  more  rnrrgrfir  by 
rt'iM'atril  and  paAnionat**  tiidulf^enre.or  weakeni*<l  M  frv^|umt 
npriHHioii  and  rare  riimplianceA.  ami  hy  the  orru|iaiii*n  of  ihe 
Btti  ntioh  and  fi-iliiiift  %%ith  oIiJctIh  whii  )i  t«-nipt  i>r  ludkrit  in  a  liriirr  4lir««r. 
tMfi.  iiH  tlii-Hf  III  frf4|tiint  r<'iH>titii)n  kintllr  the  lietter  sensihilitira,  or  coA' 
lirni  till  iiinri'  tli'\:itf4i  a.«H«M-iiitiiin!«.  ThfM*  niovemenia  for  tlir  l«-it«-r  ur 
i)i<>  \\4>r«i-  r.in.  )ii>u<  \rr.  oiil\  <mi  iir  ntidcr  the  fiif>ri;fii<'  apphtation  tif  the 
tf-uir.il  piir|*< ><«<•,  iiiii]  iii.ix  (lit  r<  fort*  inditafe  a  rliaiip-  in  din-«ii<>B  scmI 
iiiTi  ii^:*v  U'X  tilt'  iM-Mt-r  or  tin-  NtMr^f.  Hfiiot*  wt*  rt>«-ii^nir«*  ihr  iriilb.  thai 
din*r«nt  III!  II  iii.»>  (t.-^i^*  •»iil-'«t.iii(iiin.v  thi*  kiiii**  moral  i  harai  l«-r.  an*I 
>•■!  \%iili  ill!  I  III  r;;\  aii'I  t  niiii^ri-iii  y  that  \%  utfli'ly  \arlal«h'  T«<>  >-f 
tv«t-iit>  iiiii)  Ml, IV  U-  t|piri>ii;;lil>  •«•  l(i<«li  nr  a\urii  ua\%,  whilt*  \i'i  lhfM-Ift«|in*« 
(•r  .i\  .iri<  :<iiiHht  <<<«  iif  i-.ii  li  \»ill  iM-itlii  r  («>fii|M*|  imr  allow  hiin  i«>  |wrfir:ii 
ii  I;"?!-*  .1*  v%  I  I'll  tli«  MTlitr^till  Hot  lit-^itiiti*  Ih(Ti'r«-n<'<*4  of  ilit«  •••rt.  :n 
X*  <•!-  •  *  T'l  t)if  kiiiiN  of  111  Mi'iiH  \«  liii  h  dtfTt  ri  lit  ni<-n  ii  ill  alloi*  iii«-fii*«  \\  r«. 
.i:.'l  *]:•  /•  il  uitli  \«lii<li  t)M-\  \«ill  |ti-rforiii  ilii««*  ariititi«.  mri-  «  n  ttk'  .«. 
.1'  i  '  i;.ii>-*  ]m>  I  xpl.i.iit  il,  t\ii|it  li\  I||«>  prill*  ipU-.  II14I  %«lilti.  Ill  all  \)  ^ 
r  I.  -J  |-i'>-  Il  .t  till-  «  iiiH  .  Till  I  iiii->:««tt  IM  \  ititil  •  iif-r^>  with  m1..  1.  .*.  i 
■  '  ■     •  1  '  ■•  '1  JT«  Il  n'  ]••  r*'!!-*  .in   v  .iri.iMi-  in  flu-  f-\trt  iiir 

I  '  •  >•    t-r  II   :]|i  *  .ijfi  •  ii.iY*!*-  ii«  li>  iiiiiIi>r^T,iriil  lit*'  rt-lsMnn  of  «i:)M*.ir  *    . 
\-  r-i   it.i  I,   .    •  f  •  Il  ir  i<  !i  r  !••  ■  lim  ^'i n   in  it«  ni.iiiiri  «tAt|tiri«.  k«  mW-  \\.r 
■T.- j  1  '.■  -Il  \*  •■  ik lit  »»..  «  i>(  4  lnr.n  tt  r  111  a  iiisii  «» h«»  I*  •  ii*  •,:■ 
.!  .!•  .>-!i-*!\    u|-r:i;!iT    m  iiiiiii>  p.«rtii  nliir*      Tli**\  mU**  'i]'«'. 
■  ti-.-if.  I:.  \  ..f  -.I,.'!!    iimral  M*akiit-««t«  «ilili  •iil^itaittiA:    ..j* 

■  -I  •    •!"■■.  ■:;-ii  iIh-  I"'**!!.!!-  tin-i  ««ity  of  ntoral  tr*.*!  t.i 

■  ■  r      •:  •  T  1'  :-    ;.j  \\  I...  i«  t..  .iM.i.ii  !i.  a  \»tU*  W%\   atitl   •«.    .;r 

''   ■'  •  i-^M.  .   \.     I*    t-iii|'!   *>•    III  -r.il    ■«iiinlv    a^a:ii«!     t'# 
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*^    ■»■     "'■'.•  i!    of    It  iii|it.i*:oii    aiii  I  •-««fiill%    enr«iuiilrrr«l    -if 
III  TLra.  .Im  I.'  7.V,  'f-..  jurt   i   •  Uap  v).      How  this  eaa  bs.  c«a  be  caa;;^ 
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nnderstood  by  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  capacities  of  the  sensibilities  so 
to  eng^ross  the  attention  and  to  pre-occupy  the  energies  as  to  constitute  a 
second  nature  of  aspirations  and  desires.  It  is  certainly  clear,  that,  for 
man  as  he  finds  himself,  no  way  is  open  for  progress  toward  moral  health 
and  complete  confirmation  in  virtue  but  to  withstand  temptation,  and 
guard  against  the  solicitations  of  evil  in  the  detail  of  his  life. 

Our  analysis  does  not  require  us  to  give  any  theory  of  a  depraved  char- 
acter or  a  sinful  heart,  or  the  explanation  of  its  relations  to    „  ,  ^, 

^  ReUtlong  of 

the  character  and  purposes  of  Him  whom  we  have  every  rea-   aioral  weak- 
son  to  regard  as  morally  perfect.    We  have  to  do  with  the    neu  to  the 
constitution  of  man  as  we  find  it,  and  the  possession  by  man    Purposes  of 
of  moral  freedom,  and  his  ill  desert  so  far  as  it  involves  his 
own  self-condemnation.    The  helplessness  and  disabilities  of  which  man 
is  conscious  would  seem  to  argue,  that,  in  his  normal  state,  he  may  possibly 
have  been  more  closely  allied  to  his  Creator  in  the  springs  of  his  moral 
and  spiritual  life  than  he  finds  himself  to  be  when  he  wakes  to  the  exer- 
cise of  moral  responsibility.    But  of  this  relationship  philosophy  gives 
neither  analysis  nor  explanation.    It  simply  finds  a  weakness  and  empti- 
ness which  man  would  fain  hope  may  at  some  time  be  supplied  by  strength 
and  completeness,  and  for  which  humanity  itself  would  almost  seem  to  sigh, 
in  its  longings  for  deliverance  from  the  heavy  burden  of  a  one-sided  weak- 
ness, as  truly  as  of  inexcusable  guilt.    It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
most  efficient  remedy  for  man's  needs,  that  is  known  in  human  history, 
recognizes  the  weakness  as  truly  as  the  guilt  in  its  promises  of  deliverance. 
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(a)  The  feeling  of  self-approbation,  and  its  opposite,  in  their 
original   and   simple   forms   are   dependent,  as  we  «  j. 
have  seen,  on  the  soul  which  originates  and  feels  b«iioB«iid 
them.     But  a  man  is  rarely  so   isolated  and  self-  pro^ch,  how 
sufficing,  either  in  youth  or  age,  that  he  does  not  "»»<>'«•<>. 
interpret  his  own  self-approval  and  disapproval  as  also  indicat- 
ing the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  fellow-men.     The  joy  of 
self-approval,  and  the  torments  of  remorse,  as  usually  felt  by  a 
member  of  a  well-ordered  community,  are  largely  the  reflex  of 
the  favor  or  displeasure  of  those  of  his  fellows  to  whom  the 
man  is  most  nearly  allied.     It  may  happen,  however,  not  un- 
frequently  it  does  happen,  that  the  acts  and  feelings  for  which 
a  man  approves  himself  the  most,  and  the  most  reasonably, 
bring  on   him   reproach  and  dishonor  from  other  men.     The 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  liberty  have  often  stood  in  the  pillory, 
and  been  forced  to  endure  the  jeers  and  contempt  of  multitudes 
for  the  convictions  which  have  subsequently  justified  themselves 
to  the  consciences  of  other  generations.     When  Sir  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Hurry  Vane  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  up  Tower  Hill  »ci»  recti, 
for  his  execution,  the  few  "who  saw  liberty  and 
virtue  sitting  by  his  side "  were  silenced,  if  not  cowed  and 
shamed,  by  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  mob.     The  martyrs  and 
confessors   of   religion  have  often   suffered   more   from   "  the 
cruel  mockings  **  of  their  fellows  than  from  the  fires  in  which 
they  have  been  burned,  or  the  tortures  by  which  they  have  been 
torn.     When  our  personal  self-apjiroval  conspires  with  that  of 
our  fellow-men,  it  is  not  etisy  to  distinguish  the  one  joy  from 
the  other.    It  is  impossible  not  to  separate  the  two  when  they 
move  in  opposite  directions,  and  come  into  sharp  collision. 

§  95.  (b)  The  sense  of  obligation,  as  men  usually  know  it, 
represents  more  than  the  original  feeling  which  the  j^  ^^^^  ^^ 
soul  creates  for  itself.     It  suggests  more  or  less  of  obligation 
l)ersonal  authority  from  without,  either  of  man  or  thorityofoor 
God,  or  both  united,  enforcing  their  will  by  per-  '«now8. 
sonal  favor  or  the  opposite.     These  several  elements  are  not 
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them,  whether  civilize<l  or  Hava^.  Kach  ohtenrer  emn  <leri<le 
for  hiinm^lf  F-hether  he  ever  eDcountentl  an  indivMuul,  or  a 
coiniiiuiiity  of  men,  hy  wlioin  aonie  relationM  of  duty  or  ri<2ht 
were  iH*t  ac^ifpte^l  and  enfon-wl.  No  IraveUer  ever  n*|n»rleil 
facts  or  olwervations  which  would  Justify  the  rash  and  not  infre* 
queut  conclusion  that  a  tribe  or  comuunity  of  men  had  no  rule 
or  manner  of  feeling  or  action  which  was  enforced  and  rec^ifr- 
n'uBiHl  as  morally  ohlij^atory.  The  question  as  to  wlu*ther  tlii<i 
or  that  trilie  nuf^gaixes  any  nile  of  i^onduet  whatever,  in  oft<-n 
confoundetl  with  tlie  very  <lifferent  inquiry,  viz.,  whethtT  tin* 
rule  of  cunduct  in  the  same  with  that  of  another  trilNS  or  tluit 
of  the  majority  of  civilized  and  enli^ht4*ned  men. 

(2)  We  find  that  all  lan}:ua)e«>H  art*  |>rovi<led  with  a  v(M*atH]lary 
of  terms  wlii<*h  su|»|H>He  that  moral  diHtinetioiiM  an* 
Uryf—^  ar(*«*|itt*d  as  real.  IhcHe  tenns  cxmld  n(*ver  have 
iBftU  ima-  j^^.,1  ori^inaU»«l  ami  upplitMl  ao  generally  and  itiufi- 
<l«*iitlv,  unleitH  the  men  iirlio  use  them  hail  U*lie%*til 
the  ('on('«*|iti«»nH  and  relatiomi  to  U*  n*al  which  tiH*iH*  ti*nn« 
d«*.Hi;;imti*  or  iinplv.  It  w  nlno  incn*ditile  that  tliev  aIhhiIiI 
have  U'licvdl  tlirni  ti>  lie  n*al  uult*ss  there  were  some  m»\ul 
foumlation  for  thin  U'lief. 

(•i)  The  actioim  and  sacrificvs  of  men  lN*M|M*ak  the  reality  an*! 
«  .  .    imiMirtantv  of  thent*  (^>nn*i»tionM.     It  in  tnM*  that  tiM* 

(t)  CatMflMS  '  ' 

■«t  Im.  artioHH  and  Hiiflfi'rin'^H  of  men  for  their  faith  in  moral 

^riABi.  truth  ari'  n«it  uniform.     It  muHt  l»e  <<onfifM«f|  that 

iiii'h  ni»t  infrc«|U4*iitly  m-t  ULrainHt  tlit*ir  moral  (^mvietionn  ;  Imt 
•■\i*ii  thfU,  tlifir  r«4»liiitud«'  in  pmving  to  theniiH*lves  and  t4»  otiiers 
that  tfi«*y  are  in  tlir  ri^lit  i»lH*n  (*haru«*<l  with  wnmg,  or  to  |»al- 
li:itr  their  (<ondui*t  wh«*n  tlt^y  «^itif<*HM  thi*mM*lveft  guilty.  i«  an 
i*tit|»h:iti('  \>t*m»{  tli.'it  tlirir  U'liffii  in  the  n-aiity  of  ritsht  aii<l 
wri*h<^  nr**  iii>t  •«h:i)H*4l  or  rf\i*rH<*i|  <*ntin>ly  t<»  unit  their  run- 
dill  t.  W  hi*n.  on  tin*  «»tlifr  )i:4iid.  itn-n  U'lii'vr  thi*ir  c^milurt  to 
U-  iiH*r:iily  tt;:iit.  tin-rr  it  <>ft«-n  iiothili;;  whi«*h  tlH'V  will  iHit  «k> 
t»r  thiff  for  th*  ir  faith.  IndiMtl,  nv  niiiv  awH*rt  iiith  (<«itift«lrni>r. 
that  MO  far  an  man  i»  in  hi«  normal  ixinditton,  —  that  is,  mo  far  a« 
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his  intellect  is  unbiassed  by  passion  or  other  perverting  influ- 
ences, —  he  judges  moral  truth  to  be  the  most  certain  and  sacred 
of  all  truth,  he  confesses  moral  earnestness  to  be  the  most 
rational  of  all  earnestness,  he  justifies  and  honors  moral  enthu- 
siasm and  heroism  with  the  readiest  and  most  ardent  sympathy. 
In  poetry,  eloquence,  and  every  form  of  imaginative  literature, 
moral  sentiments,  when  fitly  expressed,  have  a  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  attest  the  universal  convictions  of  men  that  moral 
truth  is  the  most  evident  and  most  important  of  all  conceivable 
truths.  The  human  heart  invariably  and  everywhere  responds 
to  the  truth  and  call  of  duty. 

§  41.  Next:  moral  relations  are  not  the  products  of  circum- 
stances more  or  less  common  to  the  human  race,  but 

OriglBste  \u 

they  are  discerned  by  tlie  independent  activity  of  the  the  indiTid- 
individual  man.  They  are  in  this  sense  independ-  "*'  "*"* 
ent  and  permanent.  Their  reality  and  authority  are  not  derived 
from  circumstances,  but  are  affirmed  and  enforced  by  the  soul 
itself,  pnmarily  for  itself,  and  secondarily  for  others.  They 
are  not  originated  by  special  circumstances,  though  these  modify 
their  import  and  application.  They  are  not  imparted  by  edu- 
cation, although  they  are  discerned  by  the  capacities  which 
education  imparts.  They  are  not  first  enforced  by  any  authority 
external  to  the  soul  itself,  although  they  are  re-enforced  by  the 
authority  of  God  and  man. 

Those  who  hold  that  moral  relations  are  derived  from  exter- 
nal circumstances  and  influences,  trace  their  origin  n.#  -^  i, 
to  one  or  more  of  three  sources;  viz.,  tlie  wiU  of  manj  to  one 
God^  the  authority  of  the  civil  nder^  or  the  influ-  ^y^^^ 

ence  of  education  and  public  sentiment.     They  assert  »on"»"8 

•^  ^  -^  (1)  the  wUl 

that  the   intellect  accepts   as   right  and  wrong  (1)   of  God, 
whatever  God  does,  or  is  supposed  to,  command  ^^*'*««'^* 
or  forbid,  simply  because  he  commands  or  forbids   (t)  p^bito 
it ;  or  (2)  whatever  the  civil  ruler  commands  or  for- 
bids, simply  because  the  law  requires  or  prohibits ;  or  (8)  what- 
ever men  in  the  family,  the  school,  or  by  public  opinion,  teach 
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and  enforce  as  neeeasary  to  aeoare,  or  certain  to  forfeit,  their 
favor.  Tboae  who  deny  that  th(*fie  ri'lationa  are  deriveil  from 
man's  own  const itut km,  and  enforced  upon  himself  l>y  his  indi- 
vi^lual  authority,  aas(*rt  that  they  originate  in  one  or  all  of  thc*Hi> 
three*  sources  ;  indeed,  that  these  art*  the  only  |NMsihli*  external 
ori);inals  from  which  they  can  be  derived :  that  is,  if  UMtral  dU- 
tincttons  are  not  the  necessary  products  of  the  individual  wmK 
they  must  he  the  creatures  of  eductiiion^  mtcieiy^  /air,  or  rriifjion. 


The  foIlowlDg  from  Locke's  Esmtp,  book  II.  chap.  sstUI.,  rppmrnu  this 
throry  In  all  lu  forms:  — 

"I  5.  MormI  aond  mii<l  tfvll.  thm.  U  only  the  mnfnrrally  or  dtnsarveroent 

of  (Mir  voliinuiry  ai'titmii  to  iioiu«  1i4w  whrrrby  i^tiuil  and  evil 

1^**^***  '**       arr  rli<wi'n  aA  fr<»iii  llit*  will  and  fMiwrr  of  Ihr  I<aw-aiakrr  ; 

^**  ,        •»     ^1,1^. I,  |j,»,„|  and  *'Vi\,  plranQri'  nr  ftaiu,  atirnflini;  our  oIbmtv- 

aaJ  •? II.  snr«*  or  liri-a<'h  nf  tli«<  law,  liy  ihr  dc^-rtf*  of  the  l^w>niAkrr  ia 

what  wr  «*all  ffwanl  or  |iunl««liuii*nt." 

"  f  7.  T)h*  lawft  that  man  i:rn«*rally  rvfrr  thrlr  artlona  lo,  to  Judifp  of 
thrir  rr«-titudr  or  oMtf|iiity.  mn'Ih  to  Iw  tlirii**  thn***:  (lithf  dhlnr  law; 
ri»  tlw*  rlvil  law;  ;.1)  th«*  law  of  opinion  or  rvputalion.  If  I  may  m«  tail  M." 

*'f  K.  Kimt  tilt*  dh'Inr  law,  wlirrrl»y  I  mean  that  law  whiih  <!««!  haa 
•et  to  ih<*  ai-tliin«  of  nirn,  wlu-thfr  prtunulicufril  to  thrni  l>y  tlir  lii;lit  i>f 
natiirr  or  thf  vnlrt*  of  rr\flat:nn."  "  TliU  In  tli«*  only  trur  tiitichatoiir  of 
moral  rr«titiii|i*."  rti-. 

*'f  *•  The  ri\it  law  —  th«*  rnir  af^t  hy  the  roinm<mwr-alth  to  th«>  ai-tlona 
of  thiMu*  whii  lirlong  to  it  —  u  anoihrr  nilr  to  whu  h  mm  refrr  tlutr 
»-liiin«.  t4i  JiidKf  whrihiT  thvy  In*  rnuimal  or  no." 

"  I  \t*.  Tlrr  Uw  tif  tipininn  i>r  rrputatltm.'*  rtr. 

"  I  11.  That  thi«  i«  th«*  iiMiinmn  nii-a«urr  of  \!rtn«'  and  rire  will  apprar 
t'l  an%  out'  who  iiin^ld«-r«.  tlmt  tlmuKh  tliM  |iai»Arii  fur  viir  in  onr  riHiutry 
whh'h  la('<>unt«N|  a  \trtu**.  i*r  at  lfa«t  not  \ur,  in  ani'tlirr.  yri  rvrri  wlirr«> 
%irtur  autl  |iraiiir,  vlrr  and  Maiiif,  ft"  t<*t;fthrr  .  .  .  Ami  thoujjh  i«flia|« 
hy  ihf  dilfrrrnt  trmfirr.  r«lii«  atton.  fa*hit>n.  nia\itn«,  or  intrrrnt  of  ilifT*  r^  nt 
•••rt*  i>f  nwn.  it  frll  out  that  i«  hat  wa*  tlionirht  pralarworlhy  in  onr  pl^r 
r*ta|irfl  ni*t  rrn«urr  in  anothrr.  and  «!»  in  iliffrrt-iit  iwirlrtlr^.  ilriiira  and 
^  ii «  •  *tr  I  h^n^si-d .  >rt  an  to  tli**  ffittin.  thry  ft  r  tlit*  nitMt  |4irt  kept  tlie  muii« 
r\'  f>  wlif-rr  ■■ 

It  14  t.i  )ir  rr m^mlvrrcl.  in  )it«ti<'«»  to  I^<«  k^-.  that,  whrn  hl»  attrntkm  «a» 
rallr«1  fii  t^c>  Unjsnaitr  whw  li  hr  hail  ii«ril  in  rr«|ir«  t  to  th«T  dlrsnr  law  anil 
t).'*  l.i^A  •  i  •  piiii«*n.  Iir  iii«mi«  •!  tiMt  ilii«  w  d*  1  oii«)«trnl  « itii  hia  ImMini;  ii>  a 
law  or  U|{ht  of  nature.  It  would  mrm,  Iniwcvrr,  from  the  amhia^tily  of  hi* 
owo  IsBgoage.  thai  he  did  sot  rarefnlljr  diailnfutah  bel««ea  the  law  m  the 
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originator,  and  as  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "  the  sole  touchstone  or  the  sole 
measure  of  the  rectitude  of  our  actions."  —  Book  ii.  chap,  xxviii.  §  8. 

§  42.  Against  this  theory,  in  whatever  form  its  principle  may 
be  urged,  we  assert,  — 

I.  Moral  distinctions  are  not  constituted  by  the  enactmcuts 
of  the  civil  ruler.     This  was  the  well-known  doc-  i,  h^,,.,!  ^u^. 
trine  of  Hobbes,  having  been  stated  by  him  with  ttn^tioni  do 
singular  clearness,  and  applied  with  unsparing  rigor  in  the  cItU 
to  its  extremest  logical  consequences.     "  Therefore,  ^^^' 
before  the  names  of  just  and  unjust  can  have  place,  there  must 
be  some  coercive  power  to  compel  men  equally  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  covenants  by  the  terror  of  some  punishment  greater 
than  the  beneGts  they  expect  by  the  breach  of  their  covenant, 
and  to  make  good  that  propriety  which  by  mutual  contract  men 
acquire,  in  recompense  of  the  universal  right  they  abandon ; 
.and  such  power  there  is  none  before  the  erection  of  a  common- 
wealth."—  Leviathan,  part  i.  chap.  xv. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  it  is  urged,  (1)  To  many  pei'sons 
the  enactments,  usually  the  prohibitions,  of  the  civil 

•^  ^  Reasons  glT- 

law,  are  the  only  recognized  measures  or  standards  en:  (i)  To 
of  right  and  wi*ong.  Such  persons,  it  is  contended,  ^*^7' rLo  *-''* 
know  actions  as  moral,  only  so  far  as  they  know  nizedgund- 
them  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden  by  positive 
law.  Let  this  be  conceded  in  some  instances  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  persons  might  not  find  and  apply  another 
standard,  viz.,  that  which  is  furnished  from  the  soul  itself.  The 
failure  of  such  to  use  their  powers  so  as  to  discover  a  law  of 
duty  within  themselves,  by  no  means  proves  that  this  law  does 
not  exist,  and  cannot  be  found.  A  similar  incapacity  or  failure 
not  infrequently  occurs  with  respect  to  mathematical  quantities. 
Inattention,  through  intellectual  torpor  or  moral  perverseness, 
may  incapacitate  the  intellect  to  discern  mathematical  relations. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  these  relations  were 
originated  by  the  makers  of  mathematical  text-books,  or  devised 
by  mathematical  pedants. 


i 
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It  18  iir<ro<l  Mill  ftirtlirn  (2)  that  in  res|M»ct  to  many  cI.iahh 
of  actions  tin*  oivil  law  ih  rit»ative  of  moral  (|tiiilit\ . 
MitoMtar*  inasmuch  an  aciionn  which  an*  forlmliU*n  \»\  om* 
JHriMiaH  government,  an<l  thereby  have  l»i*i*<ime  morally  ir|»- 
rehensihliN  under  another  are  eommantliil  or  |H-r- 
mittinl,  ami  thereby  an*  made  morally  riisht.  Them*  faciK  can- 
mit  U*  denied  ;  hut  the  truth  ia  e(|ually  ohvioun,  that,  in  ti.e 
iuKtanci'M  HU|i|Nm4*d,  the  aetiouH  i«u|i|nimh1  an*  mi>nilly  inditfen  i.t 
iK'foie  they  arc  commanded  or  forl»i<lden«  while  it  ia  not  in- 
diflfen^nt  that  mmie  e<iurm*  of  actiim  sliouhl  l»e  pn*iirnU-«l  l>y 
|MMitive  cc»mmand.  or  that  a  ruler  hImiuIcI  W  n*M|ieoted  whenever 
he  iMHU4*tt  Huch  a  ctMumand.  Mon*<»ver,  the  |Mmitive  <*«tnmiand. 
in  every  inntjimi*  kup|mm4*<1.  reH|iiM-tM  the  external  ttindurt  ah>ne. 
Thosie  who  hold  that  moral  n'hitiimrt  an*  intle|N'ndent  of  |Mw«itive 

antlHiritv  would  ci>nce<le  that  monditv.  im>  far  nn  civil  MN'ietv  in 

•  •  • 

ciint^'niiil,  nijiy  U*  in  ;;n*:it  menHun*  nmventional  and  |N»Hittve. 
Hut  ti>  the  :iHs(Ttion  that  the  ohli):»ti«»n  <if  one  law  or  another  ifi 
cn*al(Ml  l»y  the  enactment  of  the  law.  the  n*ply  in  fiertinent. 
Wlifiicc,  then.  c«»mcH  the  general  ol>li^atioii  to  rec«»^nijee  ci\il 
cnactmcntH  im  liindini;  h*^  mhui  an  they  an*  enacted?  If  the 
nder  can  a|>|M'al  to  no  authority  lie\ond  tin*  hm  itM>lf.  and  if  Im* 
f*aii  cnfiini*  no  «»Mi;z:dion  higher  than  the  dread  of  the  fine  or 
inipii<««Miniciit.  or  whatever  v\m*  f»f  |MMitive  evil  he  in  nf>h-  to 
iiillii-t.  tlicu  the  moral  oMi^atiou  t(»  oIn'V  the  law  mu*»t  l«- 
n*M»l\i'l  iutti  the  feai  of  MU|M-rior  Mn'uuth.  If  ri^ht  ih  en*ata^l 
by  lift-  law.  tlieu  ri^ht  i4  cn'atii]  by  nn;:ht. 

)  !••.    .\;!ain*%t  thin  doctrine  the  followiu^  rcaiuiUH  an*  ileii- 
hiw  :    (1)   OU*«lirn<v  to  the  law  in  cnf«frc«M|  1>\    an 
Mai«>i:  1/     nuthoriiy   l>cyi»nil  Mini    higher   than   the  law    iIm-U. 
OW4U«rv         \\  |„.t||,.|.   t),|.   (|i»|M*al   in   nia<le  to  ctmHi-iemv.  !•>  alle- 
9utmft»4  p>:in«v    t«i  (ohI.   tit   the    publii*   welfan*,   or  ti»  the 

ky  MKii*r         jii.tjriMiit  of    mankind,  whether  or  not  an  oath    i* 
t  fii{  li>\cd  ftif  lltc  mfitrci  UH-nt  of  the  law,  it  «*annot 
U*  <|ui*-^ti«>nctl  tliat  H4iiiir  ntnndnnl  of  Judgment,  or  m€>ti%e  <  t 
rnfonvment,  in  em|>U>y«-«l  oth«*r  tiian  tlioae  fumiahed  bjr  Uw  Uw 
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itself  and  its  threatened  penalty.  Even  Hobbes  is  frank  and 
logical  enough  to  concede  that  the  '^original  of  justice  is  in  the 
making  of  covenants,"  and  ''the  nature  of  justice  consisteth 
in  keeping  valid  covenants,"  i.e.,  in  the  practical  necessity  for 
mutual  confidence.  Upon  this  practical  necessity  of  good  faith 
to  this  end,  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  that  commonwealth  which 
makes  it  possible  that ''  the  names  of  just  and  unjust  can  have 
place." 

(2)  Laws  themselves  are   judged  and  criticised  as  morally 
right  or  wrong :   at  least,  it  cannot  be  questioned   (2)  Lsws 
that  they  are  constantly  approved  or  condemned  as  thenMive* 

sre  Judged 

morally  beneficent  or  harmful.     It  is  obvious  that  to  be  right 
the  moral  quality  of  laws  can  only  be  tested  and  •''  ^'•■^r* 
judged  by  a  criterion  higher  tlian  the  laws  themselves.     Such  a 
criterion  or  standard  can  never  itself  be  a  creature  of  the  law. 

(3)  Laws   may  be   resisted   and    disobeyed   whenever  they 
contradict  the  law  of  duty ;  and  rulers  themselves, 

under  extreme  circumstances,  may  be  deposed  from  rightfully*" 
authority.  We  do  not  here  inquire  when  this  may  be  reisiited  and 
done  rightfully,  nor  under  what  circumstances  either 
individual  disobedience  or  a  popular  revolution  may  be  allowed. 
We  only  recognize  the  truth,  that  disobedience  or  resistance  to 
the  civil  law  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  justified ; 
and  simply  urge,  that  if  laws  may  at  an}*  time  be  resisted,  and 
rulers  may  be  deposed,  then  duty  and  obligation  are  not  the 
creatures  of  either  the  law  or  the  ruler. 

§  44.  II.  Moral  distinctions  are  not  originated  or  enforced, 
solely  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  men  in  soci- 
ety.     This  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  philosophers,   utionR  do 
and  has  of  late,  by  the  aid  of  other  elements,  been   "^.V^^^"*** 

'      •'  '  wIthKodety. 

expanded   into  a   plausible   and   prevalent   thcoiy.   Admm  Smith's 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  its 
advocates  is  Adam  Smith,  who  contends,  in  ''The  Theoi^  of 
Moral   Sentiments,"  that   the   standards   of   right  and  wrong 
are  derived  solely  from  the  supposed  judgments  and  feelings 
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of  our  ffllow-mon  in  reupcct  to  oiir  own  feelings  and  actions* 
sn«l  onfomtl  by  fnir  ttymjuitlnt  with  tlifm*  supposiHl  feeling  and 
Judgments,  and  con84*<|u<*ntly  that  human  iHX*iety  is  X\w  n«Mi*H. 
san*  (i»ndition  of  all  moral  Judgments  and  feelings.  He  g«M>s 
so  far  as  to  assiTt,  that  ^*  were  it  iKsisilile  that  a  human  crea- 
ture couhl  grow  u|i  to  nianhooil  in  some  solitary  place,  witlnrnt 
any  communication  with  his  own  sfiecies,  he  (*ould  no  more 
think  of  his  own  (*hamcter.  or  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his 
own  elianu*ter,  or  the  In^auty  and  defonnity  of  liis  own  mind, 
than  of  the  Is-auty  and  deformity  of  his  own  fact*.  .  .  .  Bring 
him  into  s4N*iety«  and  he  is  imnuHliately  provid4*<l  with  the 
mirror  whi«*h  he  wanted  tM*fore*'  (Thei^ry  ^f  Monil  AVu^iiiieiiM, 
|mrt  iii.  chap.  i.). 

The  pnMt*Hs  hv  which  this  ^*  mirror**  is  forme<l  l»v  each  iudi- 
vitlual  is  thuH  «*xplain<Hl.  It  is  in  wN'i«*tv  only  that  men  can 
leani  that  tlH'ir  fclltiw-men  an*  pleastMl  or  dixpleaHiH)  with  their 

fiM'liii'jrt  »nd  net  ions.     Slowly,  hut  surely,  they  c«inii«*ct    thfir 

•  •  • 

favor  a  Me  or  unfavoraMe  judgUM»nts  and  fcH'lin^t  with  tin*  «i>ti- 
duct  and  pur|M>HCH  which  (H-caHitm  them.  With  them*  f«-«*lin<,:i 
and  juilunH'iitH  of  oth«*rH  thry  naturnlly  an<)  n4*<i*HHnrily  Hvnipa- 
tliiz4'.  whether  theM'  an*  favoniMe  or  unfiivornlth*  to  thfniM-l\«ii. 
In  pMM'i'HH  of  tiuH*  they  learn  to  sulmtitute,  in  platv  of  the  livin«4 
men  and  women  alxMlt  tlieUl,  **ilii  nhntnirt  uutt*  trithin  thrir 
brftitt:!,*'  whirh  i*«  the  n'preHentative  or  the  iwrHonifieation  «if 
th«-f*e  iin:ii:iiiei|  judgments  find  f«M*lingH  <if  their  fellow-nN*n  in 

gi'lM't:d. 

The  !i— «fM-i;itioi}:di>«t4  of  the  pn**M'nt  day  adopt  thin  tlHMir\ 
in  it<«  I'lih*  iple.  liiidin^r  additional  e\idene<*  for  itn  tiuth  in  the 
lar::i-r  iini!ii  anil  wid«*r  iniiMirt.'iiiii' which  they  ^ive  Ut  **  iii««i-|^ 
nr:iM«'  .i<*««M  i:i(ioi)fi  "  in  tin-  fmnrttitin  ant|  ttrut'tim-  of  all  tlie 
nwiri*  itii|->it  iitt  p<«\i  liic:il  pr«Hlii4-t««.  T«»  tltttHi*  nh«>  explain  tin* 
ri«*t*  :iii'l  vrf"*tli  «»f  tlM'<*i>  |i|im|iii  {•«  ]t\  th«*  piiMi'NH  of  e\«i|ution. 
till  II  L'*  It!  •>.<«  fM>rii  *»«Mi:il  iii()miih'i-**  i<*  riiori*  ii  a^liU  ncc«Mtnte«l 
for:  «l'iii  .  to  tliii^f  hIi«i  c\pl:iiii  Uitli  aH<MM-i:itioii  »iii|  e\i«lution 
|iy  I'laiii  of  III  i\e  «lifTt-ieiitiatiiinN.  the  tlii*«»ry  of  the  mM'iul  origin 
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of  ethical  phenomena  is  placed  on  a  still  broader  basis.  That 
a  strong  current  of  thinking  at  the  present  day  sets  in  the 
direction  of  deriving  all  moral  relations  from  social  forces,  sub- 
stantially after  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  is  too  well  known  to 
be  denied  or  questioned  (cf.  Alexander  Bain,  Mental  and 
Moral  Science;  Herbert  Spencer,  DaXa  of  Ethics;  Charles 
Darwin,  Descent  of  Man;  G.  H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  arid 
Mind;  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford,  Essays  and  Leisures;  Johh 
FiSKE,  Cosmicai  Philosophy;  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of 
Ethics) .  The  theory,  in  its  fundamental  principle,  is  the  same^ 
whether  "  environment,"  "  the  tribal  self,"  "  social  tissue,"  oi 
Adam  Smith's  ^^  abstract  man  within  the  breast,"  or  any  other 
phrase,  is  employed  to  designate  this  social  conscience  or  stand- 
ard of  duty.^ 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  theory  that  moral  relations  are 
social  in  their  origin  should  include  all  the  features  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Adam  Smith  or  the  associationalistic  evolutionists.  It 
may  be  held  in  a  simpler  form  by  substituting  the  so-called  law 
of  opinion  for  the  civil  law,  and  resolving  moral  sanctions  into 
the  hope  or  fear  of  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  our  fellow-men  in 
an  unorganized  community. 

But  in  whatever  form  this  theory  is  held,  it  has  the  same 
weakness  with  the  bold  assertion  of  Hobbes,  that  obj^|,>„  |^ 
the  enactments  of  civil  rule  create  and  enforce  moral  the  noctmi 

1  ^    ^        theory. 

distinctions.  It  rests  upon  the  same  arguments  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  same  fatal  objections. 
That  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men  in  society 
have  much  to  do  in  modifying  and  enforcing  the  moral  codes 
and  the  moral  feelings  of  man,  cannot  be  doubted,  so  far  as 
these  concern  their  outward  conduct ;  but  that  they  cannot  in 
any  sense  originate  or  enforce  them,  is  evident  from  the  consid- 
erations already  referred  to  in  discussing  the  kindred  theory. 


1  For  the  actual  influeuce  of  social  forces  in  modifying  moral  standards 
of  feeling  and  conduct,  cf.  Part  I.  chap,  xiv,  §§93-96. 
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There  are  Jndgmento  and  feelinga  of  doty  to  which  no  number 
of  men,  and  do  force  of  their  liking  or  disliking^  can  pouiMy 
give  currency  or  force  as  righteous  and  meritorious :  there  an* 
other  Judgments  and  feelings  which  commend  themselves  to 
universal  assent  and  sympathy  as  soon  as  tliey  are  made  maiii* 
fest.  The  one  class  t>,  ami  the  other  class  U  mtt^  in  luirmony 
with  that  nature  of  the  individual  man  which  tends  to  form  and 
reform  social  Judgments  and  feelings,  however  strong  are  the 
interests,  or  faltM*  the  Judgments,  however  perverse  are  tlie  sym* 
pathicH.  and  unreasonable  the  likes  ami  dislikes,  of  otlM*ni.  In 
every  practical  struggle  between  tlie  imlividual  and  the  commu* 
nity,  conceniing  what  is  morally  true,  the*  individual  ap|N»ahi  to 
the  lietter  Judgment  and  the  honest  emotions  of  his  fi*lh»w-m4*n 
as  indivi<luals.  Herein  lies  the  im|K>rtance  ami  dignity  of  the 
right  of  private  Jivlgment,  and  the  authority  and  n*siN>usibiiity 
of  tlie  individual  conscience. 

I  4A.  Tli«  ii«i-rjUlr<l  e%*oliiiiuii  tlifory  of  Kthlm  In  pniprrly  rUnMHl  »•  oim 
B«>l«tl*«  •!  ^'  ^'***  *'**'<"'^*^  ^  '>^*'li  iI«t1v<*  mural  (Imtiiii'tionii  f  (in«|»h  ti«tu«ljr 
»«*l«il*«Ut  tu»ut  •MH-trty  l»y  till*  4>|M'rttiiou  of  oaaih  iuiUm,  nii<l  ft>r  tlif*  ri-»- 
to  tW  ncUl      Mill  that  im  ui|v4M-ntf'i«  rfinfr%««^!ly  lonkc  tlirM*  «h«litic*tit«ii  t«> 

■•••O*  |m*  till-  prtMllH  I*  of  fllVirntllllv-tlt. 

TlMiiij{h   thia  rii\  in'miifiil   In  itN   rurtlfr  ntaKw**  U  lirhl  by  tlii'iii  t<*  ^«' 
niatrrut  aiitl  iirrvoii«.  yrt  wtit*ii  il  rrmlifii  tt«  lii};liff-«t  furiii* 
■*'*•'*  it  al4M»  1m-i-oiii«^  iwh'ImI  ,  l.r.,  m»  mmhi  ivi  iiintiTliil  phriicHiit-iia 

TTV  j^U^  art*  i|r%  rlo|w«l  Into  tlir  r\iH-ri«'ni'i*«  «f  fnniN  tiiu«nf««.  Thr 
S|wrii'rrian  tlimry  difTi  n  fmni  tlif  thmry  t^f  Atlain  H'n.th 
In  th**  fi*11iii%  1114  |*.iriii-iiUr«  :  in  tlif  iM\ihi<Ml  law  t*f  tlir  aj»*iM  tatn'ii  "f 
tli*Mij;lt*«  .itfl  fit  lino  It  4ii|wr.iiM«.  a^  iltil  Ildrllry,  tlir  |ili\  «li>ii»^i«  al  fi '..i- 
tt«in«  nf  tl.r  iifr\<Mm  aihI  <  t-ri-l'r.il  ap|i.-iratn«.  whllr  U  «lilTt-r^  fnmi  llartl«v 
in  ari  oinitiii^  f>>r  \*t,tU  )•%-  tlii-  a^*tinit-«l  i»i«*ratlon  of  Ihr  lifiiailfr  law  ff  t-^i*- 
tiiiiitn  fr«>Mi  *iinpl<  r  t^i  ut>*rv  <  ouipl*  \  (i*tin«  lif  iM-int;  an«l  ai  fi\il«.  Ily  iL:* 
fiiruiula  1^  f\|*;  i:ti*-l,  in  th«*  rir^i  t>l.i<  ••  thr  t  inf-ri;rn«-r  intn  l*«*itip>  of  • 
»%i\     f-rii   ."•  r  iif  ni"r4l  .«i>i*r<«\  4I .  %  1/  ,  titr  Im  iif\i*li  nt  ^r  a-trniktu  afff*  li>*ii 

llJl    i|«-<  •  i"pn;t  nt    !*    tliU*    lri»»f*i|        fn    tir    li-wrr    f«>rtll«   **f  rXl^lrntr    r\rrv 

linpiiU*-  vKiiitil  n*<t-«*ar.t>  \»-tiu\tt*u  in  tin  unlit  iihi.il  m-II  Tin*  nn  •! 
tnnt.ri'H  f'' t^' tli«<  <  a«4- «••  loiijc  a«  Ari\  In  111^  :«  •iinf*V  in  it«  ■*ru«  f  nff .  ^i.^l 
%ti  I'tti^  4«  It  i«  «:irr<iiiit*U-«l  \*\  a  «:n)pl*<  nn  iriintn«-nl  wiili  ««lil<  ti  ita  i*»ut' 
iiiiini<  atioii*  arn  rapi«l  anil  ilirrat.  Hut  aa  tlir  «nli)i-f  1  iM-t-nnirt  utnrp  Atad 
luiifi    •••fiipif^   lit  *irii*  tiifr,  an<l  unlirr*  t  in  lt«   iiimuuntratuma  wltli  iia 
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• 
surroundings,  it  finds  that  ite  most  important  blessings  come  to  it  more 
and  more  obviously  through  the  me<iium  or  influence  of  other  beings  than 
itself.  As  a  consequence,  it  gradually  associates  these  other  beingb  with 
all  its  enjoyments,  as  sources  of  blessing  to  itself,  and  learns  in  some  sort 
to  regard  them  as  enlargements  of  its  own  personal  essence,  till  at  a  certain 
time,  under  the  laws  of  association,  re-enforced  as  these  are  by  cerebral 
action,  it  learns  to  Identify  the  general  well-being  with  its  individual 
interest.  When  this  process  is  complete,  the  common  good  is  inseparably 
connected  with  its  own  highest  goo<l.  By  these  successive 
steps,  there  emerges  a  powerful  secondary  interest  in  the  well-  .^^  ,  * 
being  of  others,  which  at  last  becomes  such  a  controlling 
affection  as  often  to  take  the  place  of,  and  dominate  over,  the  primary  and 
individual  impulses,  and  finally  to  generate  that  pure  and  disinterested 
altruism,  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  "seeketh  not  its  own." 
All  the  affections,  it  should  be  remembered,  whether  self-terminating  or 
altruistic,  are  the  products  of  the  unconscious  experiences,  in  the  combina- 
tions of  which,  not  merely  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  united,  but  material 
particles  and  agents  also  co-act  and  combine.  Heredity  also  comes  in  to 
transmit  to  succeeding  generations  the  tendencies  or  powers  acquired  by 
the  new  cerebral  stuff  which  is  generated  from  past  human  experiences  in 
forms  more  positive  and  pure  than  could  possibly  he  attained  by  the  brains 
of  previous  generations.  Thus  altruism,  or  unselfish  love,  is  the  secondary 
growth  of  the  indirect  associations  of  complicated  social  life,  as  these  have 
been  strained  through  the  more  and  more  refined  nervous  apparatus  of 
many  successive  generations. 

The  objective  law  or  standard  of  duty  is  also  generated  by  similar  pro- 
cesses.   In  Spencer's  own  language,  "  Though  the  moral  intui- 
tions are  the  results  of  accumulated  experiences  of  utility,    Confeptlon 

gradually  organized  and  inherited,  they  have  come  to  be   *"?  V 

,      ,    ^  ,  .  "^  duty,  how 

quite  independent  of  conscious  experience."    So  far  and  so    generated. 

long  as  these  processes  go  on  within  the  obser^'ation  of  con- 
sciousness, they  obey  the  laws  of  association  and  sympathy  as  expounded 
by  Adam  Smith,  except  tliat  sympathy,  according  to  Spencer,  is  itself  a 
secondary  or  derivative  affection,  whereas,  with  Smith,  it  is  an  original 
endowment  of  man.  So  far  as  it  depends  on  the  law  of  evolution  work- 
ing in  and  upon  the  nervous  system  in  which  it  roots,  it  is  thus  explained 
by  Mr.  Spencer :  "  Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  believe  the  intuition  of 
space  |>ossessed  by  any  living  individual  to  have  arisen  from  organized 
and  consolidate<l  experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals,  who  bequeath 
to  him  their  slowly  developed  nervous  organizations  .  .  .  so  do  I  believe 
that  the  experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  through  all  past 
generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing  corresixinding  nervous 
modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation,  have 
become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition."  —  Letter  to  Mr,  J,  8, 
Mm. 
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[§  <*• 


■•rAllty. 


It  bi  worthy  of  noiW  iliat  tliU  tli<*»rr  al^o  pn>%'Mi'ii  for  ■  ronniani  len- 
cli'tii'V  tffiwiirtlii  wlint  it  mlU  »n  uUntluU  uuntilttt/  uiiili>r  tli<* 
Um  of  fVfilultiiii.  wlilrli  hIihII  tiiially  utt:iiii  l<»  u  |i«-rfr<  t  nl'jii'. 
tivi*atiiiicUril  mihI  fiiilij«*<iivi'  m  Incvi'itii'iii  <>f  iliit>  Ht  ilii'  i ml 
of  llii  |irii|cri-!«ni\i<  niurrli.  If  iliiii  mitirlpaiiMii,  or.  pri'|>«'rl> 
rmirriMil,  tlii«  law  of  fVtiltitioii  fti  liioiaU.  In  to  tir  n-Uf«l  oil. 
U  wnuM  MN'nt  that  Mr.  S|M'firi*r  1ilitm«-lf  lia<  •loiiirlMiw  iitt«iiii-«|  to  mi  aili-. 
ifiiatr  roiii'i-|ititiii,  in  KriiiTal,  of  whut  tliiii  iilNMiliilr  iiiorHtii>  U  fliian>  to 
tHM'iiinc.  ni  |i>i*«i  III  it«  KriKTuI  fi'atiirtii,  ami  that  lir  in  uImi  itrtrflti,  tl..it, 
toMiinl  tlii«  u<i  iu  fiiil.  ilif  iiiiiviT*M*  f*  iiioviii;!.  uikI  i'l  il  it  dt-Mtiiit-il  t*>  rt«i. 
M'f  MkxW  4oiirrt|i'.  tliat  ill  iiittiiv  ^iilMiriliiinif  piiriii  iiliim  •  r  il«-taiU.  loili  nf 
ffrlini*  aii'l  ait,  th»<  law  of  iliiiv  uml  tlir  fuit  of  iliity  art*  a*  \ri  nt  ithrr 
f'oiii|ili-t«*,  imr  |M-ifi-i-t,  iior  al'Milnti*  :  Imt  wr  iiiiiMt  «till  a»fiiiiiir  thai  thr 
roiii-i<|i|iiiii  iif  M  liat  atwoliitf  iimralitv  in,  or  oii(*lit  lo  1m-,  iiiii^t  h.iii*  li«'i  ii 
alri*4<ly  uttaiip'il.  if  \i('  ran  form  atiy  <'oiii  i-pilon  of  ritlirr  iiior^Iitt  or 
r^iililtioti.  at)i|  ri*i-o;»|ii/f  till  ««*  «-oil«-i*|ition«  a«  llif  nHtumht,  \f\tttu\  whlrh 
tli«*  I fiiit'f|iiii>ii«  !•(  hiiiiMii  tliity  iniiiiot  ii*K 

III  otiirr  mokU,  lilt*  r\  nliitionut'^  tliitiry  of  iiioruU  |iri'«ii | •!■••«  «  or  |»rr»> 
aiiiiii-«  that  llii' I  oil!  •  |itiiiii  of  {H-rft-t-i  iiiotHl  i-\i  •Mi  im  i*  a^  an  nli-al  1*  thr 
«-iiil  *'r  aim  !•>  \«  }n>  h  all  «<n  i.i]  .irr.iii;;fiiii'iil«  aM<l  iiiMuiii*  t-«  ti  ihI  atnl  iiii>«f', 
f\*u  tiimicli  It  1m*  <  oii<  fili'il  ili.it  tlii«  tiiin  iii>i  \i  I  !••■•  Il  inailf  !•  al  Hut  liow 
lint  it  •  ••till*  into  lit-in^  ]i«  a  ll<oii|*iit,  if  ii  %tf-r*-  ih>i  (ifi  \  ii>ii«'>  •■\t«i:iit*  «t«  a 
f. II  I,  or  if  tlif  I  !•  iiii-iii«  !•(  w  liii  il  :t  t  i>ii«i«r«  \«i  ri-  iii*t  ulri  .■•Ijk  kitoMii  uii«l 

U««i  ll>t-i|   !••  .*       K^|«i  l.lil>.  lloM    •  .iMIf-    It   to  1m-    Uht.i  ip.lTitl    ao    .1    f.lit.  Utltl    I'T 

ail  .ixii'iii.itn  ntit««'.r\,  jii  flu  iii-.hil  «•(  Mr.  S|m-ii<  i-r.  niiili  r  tl.f  Iam  ••£  txi^ 
]ii*..<it  i:«f  if  .'  Ill  fiTlii-r  w<i|i|«.  if  iiii.i.n  utt  a«  •  iin  •  nun;;  ilit-  ^lainlaril  ff 
i]iif\  .I'd  till  al>«<>iiiti  1\  |«rf*it  \iriii>iii<i  allf<  t. ••!.*.  ai.il  i  hih  frn.ii,;  tlin 
l.iw  *'t  'I'.ti  .  .i;r  kii"\i  II  1>\  aMii  i|'.it  nil  a»  tin  i  |i  tin  iit^  «.f  tl«ut  a'  «t  luir 
V  .'•  I..'  ".    ■*  ?.  .  li     *  •!  .    i.:i»i  ..| f  •  •i|li|>:«ti<l  «-\i>;ii1  Ixfi.  Iti'%*  f  ••iiM  (III  \   |,a\r 

I  •  •  Il  |«  rf>  •  ■•  <l  :>■  il.i  !i  ii'l  i-f  ^lr.  Si>«-iii  i-r.  :iii<l  I  ••»  •  .iti'i  !••  !••  Im-  *■•  t .  it. 
!<•;.■  .Il  II  «  U  :.- f  .tiiit  kiMii«  itili;i' rt  «|M  •  i:ii^'  til*  ir  triMli  .'  It  w  •■iiM  »j  .  lu 
.«<   *'       »-        .11    i"  I       I:.'  Til*  .t-«itr.iii>  •-.  Ik    iiiit«T   l,.i\>    ri.fl.iii   alii    i^-  i* 
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though  these  are  re-enforced  by  the  activity  of  brain  and  nerve,  and  even 
though  their  progress  be  assumed  to  be  definite  and  steady  towards  a  goal 
of  absolute  moral  perfection  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  such  a 
goal,  the  conception  of  its  nature  and  the  belief  in  its  truths  cannot  be  the 
growth  of  the  tendencies  which  it  governs  and  controls,  and  out  of  which 
it  is  evolved.  Neither  the  idea,  nor  the  belief  in  it,  can  precede:  both 
must  come  after  the  fact. 

§  46.  in.  Moral  distinctions  are  not  originated  by  the  arbi- 
trary JicU  or  fjcill  of  the  Creator.     This  theory  has 
been  held  by  not  a  few  philosophers  and  theologians,   dUtiBcUoM 
either  moved  by  the  desire  of  exalting  the  preroga-  "^J^^i^t^^ 
tives  of  the  Supreme,  or  constrained  by  the  seeming  flst  of  the 
logical  necessity  of  resolving  every  finite  act  and 
product  into  the  power  of  the  Creator. 

William  Occam,  the  distinguished  nominalist,  asserted,  "  Nullus  est 
actus  mains,  nisi  quatenus  a  Deo  prohibitus  est  et  qui  non 
potest  fieri  bonus  si  a  Deo  prsecipiatur  et  e  converse.    £a  est   ^w-— *  * 
boni  et  mali  natura,  ut  cum  a  Uberrima  Dei  voluntate  sancita 
sit  ac  definita  ab  eatlem  facile  possit  emoveri  et  refigi,  adeo  ut  mutata  ea 
voluntate,  quod  sanctum  et  justum  est,  possit  evadere  injnstum."  —  Lib. 
ii.  qu.  VX 

Jeremy  Taylor  also:  "God  cannot  do  an  unjust  thing,  because  whatever 
he  willeth  or  doeth  is  therefore  just,  because  he  willeth  and 
doeth  it,  his  will  being  the  measure  of  justice."  l**^*' 

Dr.  William  Paley  argues:  '*  Since  moral  obligation  de- 
pends, as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  will  of  God,  right,  which  is  correlative  to 
it,  must  depend  on  the  same.    Right,  therefore,  signifies  con- 
sistency with  the  will  of  God"  {Moral  and  Political  Philoso-   ^"'"" 
phff,  book  ii.  chap.  ix.).    Even  Bishop  Richard  Cumberland, 
who  contends  most  earnestly  against  Hobbes  that  morality  is  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  not  in  human  legislation,  was  con- 
strained by  the  imagined  necessities  of  his  logic  to  resolve    ?_'  *^  .     . 

diBiD6rlsnu. 

"  the  nature  of  things  "  into  the  fiat  of  the  Creator.  He  even 
went  farther,  —  so  far  as  to  ascribe  arithmetical  and  geometrical  relations  to 
an  act  of  will  in  the  first  cause,  similar  to  that  by  which  rational  beings 
come  into  existence.  '*  I  have  proved  the  law  of  nature  sufficiently  im- 
mutable, when  I  have  shown  that  it  cannot  he  changed  without  contradio- 
tion,wIiil8t  the  nature  of  things  and  their  actual  powers,  which  depend  on 
the  divine  will,  remain  unchanged"  {InqviiT/,  etc.,  chap.  i.).  Similarly 
Nathanael  Culver  well  {Light  of  Natttret  chap,  v.)  says  of  moral  law,  "It  is 
an  eternal  ordinance  made  in  the  depths  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and 
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cooomI  for  the  regnlfttlon  and  Koreminf  of  tlie  whole  world,  which  jTfi  hail 

not  iu  virtue  In  reenect  of  God  hliniM*lf,  who  hM  alwAja  tin* 

lellMae*! 

-.  I         „        full  and  unrtmtralnMl  IllMTty  of  his  own  cMrnce,  whu  h  l» 

ao  Infinite  as  tliat  It  cannut  bind  Itarlf,  and  wbU-h  nr^nln  no 
law,  all  goodness  aitd  itcrfvctlon  brhig  lo  lutrlnslcal  and  rssrntUl  t<i 
It/*  rtr. 

On  the  other  hand,  Richard  Hooker  affirms,  "  Thej  err  who  think,  that, 

of  the  win  of  CScmI  to  do  this  or  that,  there  li  no  reas«in  limitli-s 

working ;  for  that  jierfection  which  (Soil  Is,  |tl%'elh  |irrfr«  ticm 

to  that  he  doeth.     Ct«Ml  Is  a  law,  lioth  to  hiuiself  and  to  other  thinipi  Im^ 

sides  "  {Kcdfs.  Pot,,  Untk  1.  f  *•').    Rt«*phen  C'liamfN*k  sa.rs,  "  The  moral  law 

_^__  Is  not  pro|N>rly  a  mere  act  of  GcmI's  %i  111,  consldert^  in  Itarlf, 

OiairiMick.        ^  ^  tyrannical  etiict,  like  th(«e  of  whom  It  maj  be  said.  *  8tat 

pro  ratlone  voluntas;'  but  It  commamls  those  things  wbKb 
are  good  In  their  o%i  n  nature,  and  i»rohlbit«  theme  things  which  are  in  thrlr 
nature  evil  *'  {Ifiseoune  on  the  Bting  and  Attnbutes  qf  <»W,  li.). 

That  moral  distiDctions  caoDot,  id  any  proper  aenae,  he  ctp- 
ati-tl  l»y  the  will  c»f  (toil,  ia  evident  fniin  tlie  naturr 
scsIbm  tkis  of  tlH*fM*  rt'liitiona.  They  i*An  lielon^  only  to  voliin- 
tary  action.  They  HU|»|Mm(*  that  thia  action  ia  con- 
fonmnl  to  a  Htan<lanl  |in>|M»H4*<|  for  itN  ilin^ction.  Thia  atandanl 
ia  a  reaaonahle  atandanl :  and,  if  ao.  it  aii|»|MMieii  M»me  |M*nnanciit 
n*lationa  flxnl  in  the  nature  <»f  the  ni4»ml  liein^.  whetlicr  cn*at4Hl 
or  uncrvati^^l.  which  no  flat  of  mere  will  can  In*  i^miviviHl  a^ 
ca|Mihl<*  of  ch:in){in^  aa  h>n^  aa  the  UMnfc  ezista.  Thia  ia  evident 
at  ill  further  from  the  coniMf}uenr(*a  of  the  doctrine  in  qiH*ftti<>n. 
Were  it  nrc4|>tf<l.  we  c«)uld  with  no  Ni;;nificnniv  aHMTt  that  C>od 
liiniti-lf  Ih  ^immL  or  |K'rfert,  or  h<»ly  ;  f«»r.  ni*<*«>rtltn^  t«»the  the«>r}', 
Hhat-MH'ViT  <•«■!  f^hiMiiil  d«)  Would  of  n«*ct*aaitv  In*  niorallT  richt. 
W'v  <^»ult|  f:ii«l  no  ar^iitiH-ntri  in  the  deaign  or  eflr«'<*t  of  hi* 
m«iikH  to  |iiiiM-  tl.nt  111-  in  Uiiffiivnt  or  juM  :  for.  hy  the  \<'ry 
d«-tifiitt«>ii  .'iii<l  :tii.il\*«i'<  of  mir  teriiin,  e\crv  thinif  vihich  he  do«*«. 
lioii«\«'i  ti;:tif\o|i  ht  i»r  iiiijiiHt  it  nii<^ht  •mm-hi  to  |ii«.  cvtuld  n«*t 
!>iit  )h  ii^-l.t  ft  Hoijl'l  aUo  U'  itii|HiHNi)ili*  to  tent  nn\  nIl«-^«-<l 
c^iiitiiiuf.:- :it.>>ii  or  r«  \*  i.ttiiiii  finfii  dinl  {ftnorthvor  nn«ii»itl*\ 
of  hwn.  )•«  i'.iiiH«*  wiititcxtf  h<*  >«liouhl  dednn*  or  r%*\eal  must  U* 
Worthv  of  himself. 
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It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said,  that,  as  soon  as  God  is  believed 
to   be  morally  perfect,  whatever  he  com  mauds,  or  ^ 

J    t^  ^  ^  ConMsnds  of 

whatever  he  does,  must  for  that  reason  be  accepted  God  prore, 
as  morally  right:  in  other  words,  the  will  of  God  ||,"i/"cnon 
proves,  but  does  not  make,  an  act  to  be  right.  The  <©  be  right 
command  of  the  perfect  Creator  is  indeed  accepted 
as  the  criterion  and  measure  of  moral  rectitude ;  but  the  mere 
command,  as  such,  of  a  being  who  is  all-powerful  and  all-know- 
ing, can  in  no  sense  be  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.  Might 
of  any  kind  does  not  and  can  not  make  right.  But  it  may  be 
urged.  Is  not  God  the  originator  of  all  things?  Does  not  every 
thing  which  exists,  including  the  relations  of  all  things,  proceed 
from  his  fiat?  May  it  or  must  it  not  be  true  that  among  these 
relations  the  moral  are  included  ?  We  need  not  deny  that  all 
finite  things,  and  their  relations,  derive  their  possible  and  their 
actual  being  from  the  self-existent  Creator.  Moral  relations, 
however,  are  relations  of  action,  i.e.,  of  volition ;  and  action 
supposes  a  fixed  rule  or  norm  to  which  they  are  or  are  not  con- 
formed. Such  a  rule  must  be  found  in  reason,  not  in  ix)wer,  — 
in  consistency  or  harmony  of  action  with  a  real  or  supposed 
nature,  or  conclusion,  or  fact.  If  moral  perfection  is  affirmed 
of  God,  it  supposes  relations  that  belong  to  his  nature  as 
having  a  permanent  essence  or  character.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  God  is,  and  is  what  he  is,  as  divine,  by  his  own 
self-existent  act.  But  to  suppose  this  essence  to  be  change- 
able by  an  act  of  will  or  power  is  to  confound  the  myste- 
rious energy  by  which  God  is  self -existent  as  to  his  essential 
nature,  with  the  creative  act  that  calls  an  individual  creature 
into  life.  It  is  to  suppose  activities  that  in  their  conceptions 
are  totally  dissimilar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared.  If 
the  being  and  nature  of  God  are  supposed  to  be  fixed,  any 
voluntary  conformity  to  this  nature  by  man,  or  by  God  himself, 
must  have  a  quality  which  cannot  be  changed  by  any  fiat  or 
arbitrary  decree. 
Moral  relations,  in  this  particular,  may  fitly  be  compared  with 
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the  matbeniAtical.    Of  the  mathematical  we  coofideotly  say  that 

th4*y  arc  fixed  in  tlic  nature  of  things:  they  can 
ff*u  toaatli-  m*tthcr  1)0  made  nor  unmade,  they  can  neither  lie  con- 
rMAiiral  Onntnl  ni>r  AnuuIliHl,  liy  the  flat  of  (;od.     Whether 

a|>aci*  an4l  time,  which  may  he  admitted  in  aome  a4*njie 
to  be  their  comlitionM,  arc  iMmsihle  producta  of  creative  power, 
ia  a  hf^itimati*  quctition  for  metaphysical  inquiry.  It  ia  aafe  to 
afwi*rt,  however,  that,  while  H|mce  and  time  exiat,  matliemattcal 
relatiotia  must  U»  |N*nnanent  and  iH»lf-e%*idencinj(,  and  that  over 
th4*i»e  the  will  of  (mkI  linn  no  control,  Imt  must  reH|HH-t  them  aa 
|NTmnnent  and  itrntrolliii);.  Similarly  we  may  alllrm  of  moral 
n*ltitionN,  that,  while  man*H  nature  and  God'a  attrilHitea  n*main, 
tiK*  will  of  (iinI  (*nn  ncithrr  originate  nor  di*atroy  them.  In 
thiH  m*UM»  twnal  diHtinrtionH  an*  immutable. 

If,  thrn,  they  do  not  originnti*  in  the  caprice  or  power  of 
man  or  (hmI.  thrv  nniHt  U*  derived  from  and  U*  enforei*t)  by  the 
natun*  of  man.  It  follown  that  tlirv  niUHt  In*  uniform  ami  fix<*<l, 
thi*  naturt*  of  man  U'ing  HUp|MifMtl  to  In*  uniform  in  its  4*AiM*utial 
f«'atuii*ii. 

oi-v<iiMi«  f  17.  To  this  con<'luHion  the  foll(»wing  objection* 

r*4#'**4^«»  ^^'  ur^t**!.  In  print-ipb*,  thry  have  Imm^u  nnti<*i|iatt*d 
•r  ••rsi         and  pro\idi*iI  for.     Thry  ought,  howrvcr.  to  Ik*  for- 

nially  and  «*xplii'itly  (^lUHJilrnHl.      It  i«4  obj<*<*tt*«l,  — 
( I  )  That  nionil  di<«tin«'tionH  cannitt  U*  |NTMiancnt  and  uni- 

fnrni  iH  iiri>v«'<l  by  th«*  varivtv  of  tin*  KiN*«*iilativr'  or 
•fM«uii<r       |»liilnH«i|i)iii-:il   tlii*«»iii>*«  vihi«-li    liav«*   Ufii   fonn«*il   in 

ri'H]HM;  til  tlirni.     It  in  itintrudiil.  that,  if  thiiM*  n*la» 

tiohrt  wt'n*  n<-<V'»*tartlv  and  inv:iriablv  riM*«><^niz<*<l  by  tJH*  human 

>  •  • 

rail*,  it  !•«  iiniMi'tMiMr  tn  lM'lir\f  that  tli«  y  (*<  njil  In*  imi  variously 
d<  (iiHil  :tiid  ai't-oiintiil  fi»r.  K«-lati«inH  hh  otivious  as  |Im<^i*  an* 
n'pn^M'nttil  to  In*.  :ind  •«o  n*adily  a««H«-nt«*<l  to,  ought  to  lit*  im> 
I  Ir.ir  :i-«  til  a<lniit  ••  iti<*f:i«  turA  d«*tiititiitn'«  and  unibirni  rxplana- 
t.oi.o  .  ;ii)<l  *  ft  it  i<»  nittiiti<iii.i  iliiit  no  «^>n«i*ption4  ha\t*  iv-^ii 
t:ii*  •tiil'ji  i-t«  ••(  a  ;jri*.tti  r  iiiiniU'r  of  ittultK  tin;;  tlM*«irii*ii  than 
t-tuii-al  t onirption**.      No  th«*<*iti-i»  lia%«*  gi\«*n  riiM*  to  warnH*r  or 
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more  pertinacious  discussions,  or  more  acrid  controversies,  than 
ethical  theories. 

In  explanation  and  reply,  we  notice  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  discernment  of  a  relation  in  the  con- 
Crete,  or  as  exemplified  in  an  individual  example,   b^tweeithe 
and  the  same  in  the  abstract;  i.e.,  as  denoted  by  <i*w»"meiit 

,.      _    ^  _    -       _   _  ,  .         of  s concrete 

generalized  terms,  or  as  defined  by  an  exhaustive  sndsnsb- 
analysis.  It  may  be  very  easy  to  discern  a  concep-  ^^^*^  "'»• 
tion  or  a  truth  when  applied  or  illustrated,  and  very 
difldcult  to  give  a  scientific  definition  or  theory  of  it.  This 
holds  good  of  every  species  of  formulated  definitions  and 
scientific  theories,  even  when  the  subject-matter  is  universally 
assented  to,*  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  questioning. 
The  existence  of  the  material  world  is  accepted  as  a  fact :  its 
phenomena  are  appealed  to  as  the  most  obvious  examples  of 
trustworthy  events.  But  the  definitions  of  matter  are  notori- 
ously diverse  and  undecisive ;  and  the  theories  of  matter,  and 
of  man's  belief  in  its  reality,  change  with  cvei*y  generation. 
Heat  and  light  are  the  most  positive  and  energetic  of  physical 
agents ;  and  yet  no  conceptions  are  so  difidcult  to  define  aa 
these,  while  the  controversies  concerning  their  real  nature  and 
their  ultimate  laws  and  relationships  are  more  active  at  the 
present  moment  than  ever. 

Mathematical  concepts  and  relations  are  accepted  as  exam- 
ples of  the  most  obvious  of  self-evidencing  entities,  but  the 
metaphysics  of  mathematics  are  proverbially  attenuated  and 
doubtful.  Not  un frequently  they  are  the  occasion  of  open 
disagreement  and  sharp  controversy.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
of  the  most  familiar  conceptions  in  social  relations  and  inter- 
course, as  those  which  pertain  to  property  and  exchange,  to 
rights  and  legislation.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  politi- 
cal and  social  science  are  as  much  in  discussion  and  controversy 
as  are  the  conceptions  and  truths  of  Ethics.  This,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch  as  the  most  of  them 
are  founded  in  Ethics.     It  would  almost  seem  to  be  true,  that 
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the  more  fainUiar  a  conception,  and  the  mon*  ohvioun  a  tnitb, 
so  much  the  mon*  diinctilt  in  it  to  U*  <h*flne<l  an<l  ilcmonntnited ; 
pcrha|Mi  )HH*aufM*  the  dcflnitiona  of  such  (^>nc«*ptiontt  niKvmianly 
imply  the  wiiU*tit  and  thinmiit  of  }:i*ncralixati(mtt.  Wbaterer 
may  Ik*  the  explanation,  tlH>  fact  in  unqu(>fitionc<l. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  men  an*  ne%*er  weary 
of  8i*ekinp  clffinitionn  for  ethic*al  c<Hicvptionfl,  ami 
of  finding  reaflonn  for  ethical  Iwlieffi,  \n  df*rii«ivc  of 
the  |Miinf  that  Imth  concvpta  ami  theorien  (^»nc««m 
n*aHti(*fl  whi(*h  canm>t  lie  qm*f»tion(Hl.  Men  do  not 
contend  for  a^cH  over  mere  shailowa  :  there  ifi  alwaji 
•ome  fire  lH*neath  the  smoke  of  a  never-emlinf^  ccmtroversy.  We 
confidently  infer  fhsit  men  would  not  H4*«*k  ho  piTNii«t«*ntly  to 
define  or  ex  phi  in  moral  n*liitions,  weit*  mit  them*  n*lations  held 
by  them  t4>  Im*  im|NirfAnt  iind  hmiI.  The  arjrument  that  men 
|N*rHiHt  in  fonnin*^  n<*w  thc<»ii4*M  and  n(*w  dcfinitifmH  in  Kthit*^, 
pn»\cH  \\w  cvmtniry  of  that  whirh  it  Im  tnteii(U-4|  to  c«ktalili«h : 
i^Hilliuiin^,  ratlirr  than  wrakmin;;,  the  rt*ality  and  im|iortance 
of  human  dutim  and  human  ri^ht^. 

(2)  It  is  ohjrrt4H|  i^till  further,  that  th<*  fontroveniiiii  of  m«*n 
(f  1  ■»■  aad     ^^^*  '^  fn*<pirntly  pnicliral  a*«  th«>y  are  fi|HN*ulntt>i>. 

iNvriirai         \v«'  nii«»ht  «'on«vd«*.  it  in  ur^i'tK  that,  an  tlM*mffi  fi^r 

4iar«niM 

Mir«iyM        m«'n*  H|HTulation.  moral  n-lationH  mi}:ht  lie  doiihtful 

•pwvUiit*.  jjij^i  vft^ue  :  hut  Murt'ly  tlitv  oujiht  to  U»  rlrar  aimI 
untpi«*«tti«>n«il  whfu  n*«|tiin'«l  fur  prai  ti«^s  if  tht*m*  irlationn  nn* 
rilhi-r  «w>Ii'l  «•!  >ta4  n>d.  Hut.  in  f:itt.  men  an*  an  uiicvrtain  anil 
a4  ill-:r^i«'«-<l  in  r«'<(|N*f-t  t«»  what  tlif\  oip^ht  tn  r/o,  am  in  n*«i|iiM't 
to  mh:it  tlit-v  i»u«,:ht  tn  tftink.  Kiil«*«  tim^vniintr  ethical  t^oiHlmi 
ar«*  ai*  tluiTHi*  an  ar«'  th«**»rif«»  i»f  ithiral  Iwlirfn. 

It)  thin  «•*  i«*ply.  that  th(-H«*  all«**^«*<l  tliHa^rnH'mentA  an  to  what 
14  nu'lit  and  wtiiiiu  in  artinn  an*  Uith  mvit-  and  und«-r*atati^l. 
In  rf«|N-rt  til  fv'itain  «'l:i*><*i-^  **(  dut !•*««.  mm  an*  a^ftiiil  in  tli«-ir 
Miii\  I*  t:<iii<i .  hIii1«\  in  r«-**|i«M-t  to  nthiM^.  it  in  m^t  in  tin*  h*.i«t 
^urpri^iu;;  tlint  tiiry  nlamld  U*  unsettlril  in  opinion,  or  differ  lO 
their  practi4*al  %'iews. 
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In  respect  to  the  inteDtions  or  aims  which  should  control  those 
of  their  actions  which  affect  themselves  or  their  fel-  „   ,     ^ 

Beply.    Ven 

low-men,  all  men  have  the  same  fundamental  con-  are  agrt«d  tn 
victions,  whether  or  not  they  understand  or  assent  3^^^^ 
to  them  when  stated  in  abstract  terminology  or  gen-  pnrpMei 
eral  propositions.    So  far  as  his  fellow-men  are  con- 
cerned, every  man  knows  that  love  is  better  than  hate ;  that 
benevolence  of  purpose  is  right,  and  selfishness  of  aim  is  wrong. 
So  far,  also,  as  their  intentions  and  impulses  affect  themselves, 
all  ni3n  know  that  the  inferior  desires  should  be  subjected  to  the 
higher,  and  that,  when  the  two  conflict,  the  higher  should  prevail. 
Even  in  respect  to  many  classes  of  external  actions,  every 

man  knows  that  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  social   .,    . 

*'  aiko  1b  re- 

existence  he  should  respect  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  specttonftay 

the  property  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  excess  and  ■****■•• 
carelessness  in  respect  to  the  appetites  and  impulses  which 
affect  himself  (as  gluttony,  drunkenness,  lust,  idleness,  and 
improvidence)  are  morally  wrong.  When  we  assert  this,  we 
are  very  far  from  saying  that  every  man  would  give  his  formal 
assent  to  these  truths,  but  that  he  could  not  withhold  this 
assent  if  he  would  attend  to  their  import.  A  man  may  fail  to 
attend  to  these  truths  when  expressed  in  words,  or  suggested 
in  thought,  and  this  through  indolence  or  torpor  of  mind,  or 
through  unwillingness  to  think  of  what  might  occasion  self- 
discontent  or  self-reproach ;  and  yet,  to  every  one  who  appre- 
ciates and  attends  to  their  import,  such  rules  are  self-evident. 
It  is  with  these  ethical  axioms  as  it  is  with  the  axioms  of 
mathematics :  a  man  may  fail  to  comprehend  the  conceptions 
involved ;  or,  if  in  some  sense  he  understands  their  meaning, 
he  may  fail  to  attend  to  them  so  carefully  as  to  discern  the 
relations  of  the  concepts  to  one  another,  so  as  to  knov/ 
whether  they  are  true  or  false ;  and  j'et,  should  he  attend  to 
them  and  appreciate  them,  he  cannot  withhold  his  assent.  In 
respect  to  both  classes  of  axioms,  we  say,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  judgments  of  all  men  are  alike. 
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There  are  other  ethical  prindplea  aod  mica  In  which  men  are 
very  far  from  U*in^  a^reetl,  and  for  two  rea*M»n*i : 


f^f 

tfbafncarat   («)  The  8uhji*ct- matter  ia  auch  that  no  uniform  himI 

|V|^*****  ••  flxitl  rulea  are  |N>iMiil»le.  (6)  What  ia  right  in  ouv 
aet  of  circumataneea  ia  wrong  in  another.  Kuh*H  <if 
thia  kind,  it  ahouki  be  renu*mlM*n*<l,  concern  the  ext4*mal  ai'tit»n4 
only,  and  never  the  controlling  aim  or  purpoM*.  It  may  In*  uni- 
formly and  invariably  right  tliat  I  aliould  intend  thiia  an<l  tliui,  — 
aa  to  produce  thia  or  that  effiM't  with  rea|NH*t  to  my  fellow -mm 
or  myHelf,  e.g.,  the  higheat  welfan*  of  either:  but  it  by  no 
meana  followa  that  I  ought  to  <lo  or  aay  the  aauH*  thinga  t«»  the 
aame  man  at  all  timea,  or  to  dilTen*nt  men  at  the  aame  time, 
and  for  the  r(*aaon,  that,  aa  cin*umiitan(H*a  var\'.  the  duty  in  «*x- 
teniul  action  will  vary.  If  the  aultject-matter  or  the  rxtcmal 
acti<m  ia  not  the  aame,  tin*  Judgmenta  of  men  in  n'n|NM-t  to  mvlB 
of  duty  ought  not  to  lie  tlie  aame,  for  the  n*aA«»n  that  tin*  name 
material  (i.e.,  th<*  extrniul  art)  which  in  right  at  ouv  timt*  may 
1h«  wn>ng  at  unothrr.  It  in  aImi  tni4*,  that,  if  tlM*  Hubjt*<>t- matter 
in  the  Hamc  (i.r.,  if  the  rxtrrnal  aet  ia  uniformly  ni;ht.  as  in  a 
f<*w  HUpiNNMMl  cam*}*),  the  <iMi^»tion  to  |N*rf<»rm  th«*  arti«*n  ran 
U»  dincvrmil  only  by  the  man  who  ia  fully  actiuaiiitiil  mith  tlti* 
furt.H  and  n-latiouH  which  cnfonv  the  obligation.  Difft-n-ht 
nii'ii  may  Im*  tlitTtTi'ntly  informed  or  aihiM*r|  mh  to  the  fniti*; 
and.  aeetinliiii^  to  the  fulness  or  M'antineHH  of  their  kiiomUil^r, 
tli«-y  will  Juil^e  ni4ire  or  U'hh  e«irreetly.  It  follnwt,  that  tin* 
diversity  of  tlir  |»rarti«-al  juJuinriitn  «if  men.  eiiueernin^  a«  tun^ 
aM  eontra*«ttMi  with  pur|NiHi'<«.  i<«  no  valid  <ir  deei*ti\e  objiMtit>n 
a^saiimt  the  M*lf-fiUtli«-iii^  e\i«l«'nt'<'  of  inil(-|M'iideiit  authority  of 
moral  relation*!,  .^ut  h  «'\ifl«-nr«*  and  auth«iiM\  i*t  not  otiK  ojii- 
hittfiit  with,  but  it  ali>ne  ran  aii«-«|iiatelv  r\plain.  the  di\rr*iity 
<»f  |ir:ie!iral  juiI'JTim-iiIh  aiiii  n>t»ial  i(n1«-h  mliirli  are  a(i^|'t«t| 
aiiHth;;  nti-n  :   iiii*!  tLi-*.  mlifiln'r  tin**  ili\«'ri»tt\   m  more  t»r  le«4 

'«  trd    by  |ili\'«h;il  nr  liit\  i  liieal  rau*»i-i  ;    H|irlli<  i   it  i»  a»«  riU^l 
f.!ii:ite.  fiNHl.  nr  otlifi  itiatiTial   e«inditioh(i.  or  to  nlueatit»U. 

*  ion.  gov  em  nil' nt.  «ir  i«-iigi«>n. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  MORAL  RELATIONS. 

§  48.  In  the  last  chapter  we  reached  the  cod  elusion  that  the 
intellect  does  not  derive  moral  relations  from  without  ^     ,   , 

CoaclostoB  of 

the  individual  man,  either  in  the  form  of  in  forma-  prec«diiis 
tion,  or  authority,  or  influence,  but  that  it  develops  *  ^  *^' 
and  learns  them  from  within.  We  saw  that  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  cannot  be  the  products  of  religion,  society,  or  law, 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  the  creations  of  the  individual  man.  While 
it  is  true  that  these  external  circumstances  and  influences  have 
much  to  do  in  shaping,  hastening,  and  enforcing  these  relations, 
they  in  no  sense  originate  them. 

Our  next  problem  is  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  originated  within  the  man  himself.  If  we  are  successful  in 
this  effort,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  define  the  products.  A 
delineation  of  the  genesis  or  growth  of  these  conceptions  will 
involve  an  analysis  and  definition  of  their  elements. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  the  theory,  that  the  original  and 
fundamental   conceptions   in   morals,   inasmuch   as  _ 

Tneory  Terjr 

they  are  simple,  have  no  proper  growth  or  genesis,   connoa  that 
and  are  incapable  of   analysis  or  definition  ;    that,   "^^^Vre" 
though  they  originate  within  the  human  soul,  they  simple  inrd 

.,  11    J        ••iix»  A        indeflnible. 

are  among  the  so-called  original  relations  or  cate- 
gories, which  have  the  same  relations  to  the  activities  of  the 
will  as  the  categories  of  thought  hold  to  the  judgments  of  the 
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iDtellect.  Of  thoAc  original  c*on(H*|>tionM,  it  Ih  tTnitoiKlisI,  wc  cnn 
state  the  |)eyc*liologic*iil  couditioiiM  IikUhhI  ;  hut,  \ti'\u^  in  tli«Mr 
nature  original  and  simple,  tli(*y  (*an  neither  l»e  (leri\«*tl,  imr 
analyxc*<l,  nor  <lefineil.  All  that  we  can  Hay  of  them  in,  that,  at 
a  certain  juneture  of  every  nian*M  liiHton',  them*  <<«>n(vptionM  are 
neceasarily  <!i»<vnuHl  and  iiH}M*nte«l  to,  an<l  in  i-onniH^tion  with 
them  are  ex|N*rieni'et!  the  a|ipro|iriat4*  moral  enH»tionM  or  H4>n- 
timenta,  aa  of  obligation,  merit,  ete.  Hy  all  who  hohl  thin 
thiMiry,  the  n'lationn  themH<*lv4*8  are  rankeil  with  the  original 
intiiitionH  whieh  an*  fun<lamental  to  ku«>wl(*ilge  of  every  kind: 
aa  the  r(*latioim  of  time,  K|>aet*,  eanaation,  and  <k^ign.  whirh 
ataml  on  their  own  ftxitiiig,  and,  tM*ing  in<*a|ml»l«'  of  analy^ti^, 
are  original  ami  fundamental  to  ethiral  and  Jural  Nc*irn<*«*  in  the 
aame  wnm*  tin  the  n*lati(mM  of  Hpaci*  an*  fundamental  t<»  gi^im* 
etry«  th<*  n'hitiouM  of  (*au«M*  to  |ihyHi(*H,  anti  of  design  to  |»hy«i- 
oliMjv  and  hiHtorv.  Tln'V  teat'h  u^.  furthrnnon*,  that  th«*  f*|i4*«'i.tl 
eat«*p»ri<f4  of  m<»ral4.  when  a|»|ili«Hl  to  the  f(H*ling«i  anti  ai-tiun*, 
an*  aUo  attrndcnl  with  (vrtain  Mrntim^ntM  or  enxitioriH. — a4 
of  oMi'^atioii.  m«'rit.  and  •(«'lf-a|»|ini1i:ition.  with  th<*ir  o|i|H»Htt«-4, 
—  ea<'h  of  mliii-h  in  |H*riiliar  in  itM  nattin*.  and  in(*a|»al»h'  nf 
Iw^ini;  explaiiic*!  l>y.  or  of  ex|ilaining.  the  n*lati(»n  whirh  iN^>a- 
aiotiH  it. 

Thin  gfnrral  tlM*«try  of  tin*   moral   n*l:tti(inH  nn*!  fM*n1ini«*nti 
hurt   lN'4*n   Ih'ld   in  v:irt<>u<i   U»ru\^  and  witli   a   cn-at  varii'tv  t»f 

m 

)ihrii*i»<il«H^y  l»y  difTi'njif  |i|ii|i>H4i|ihri-<«.  in  difTtn-nl  a;:***,  Imt 
mith  till*  (iininioi)  ffritiiri-'^  :dri-:idv  «'niiiiM'nit<il.  l*h«*  oiuntrr  ««r 
»iitau*'*tti''ti'- tl]f4irt«*<i  art*  al'^i  v«>ry  di\rrH4*  in  |^iintf«  of  i|i*tail : 
hilt  thi-\  \i**\*\  ill  ('finiiii«>ii.  tli:it  till*  iiHind  tflation^  an*  •'^inipU'X 
ill  tht-ir  iialtir**.  ninl  i-:ii»:iii)r  «>f  U  iir*  dfTiiHil   hv  an  aii»U»t<i  of 

•  •  • 

llnir  rl«  iiM  lit**  :  ll;:4l  tl.i  \  an-  i!**»H-tii*  in  thv'ir  •rrnwlli,  atnl  tijtr*- 
fi»ir   iidii.it   «»f    aii.i!\-!^.    :ir»«1   ari*   •  ii-J-I'*  i»f   a   lii"»^»i\.      'I  !n   r 

•  •  m 

:ii|\iM-itri  al^ii  ]i']\  ilril  tin'  •M'liiirnf-iit^  whi*!!  ll;«  v  «'.•■!•  ;.!■• 
M  itl  li.i  1.!^  alTitji  t!.i-i  iiii:<|iii*  and  )«'<  uhir.  nhilf  \«t  tlifv  nr** 
thf    i«i|j^tant    :i;N  tidrilit^  fif   thrM*  i^in<^*|>tlo|i%,  au^l    in    a   it'ltaiU 

M*n<K*  an*  ex|ilaiiu*d  hy  thrm. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  theories,  however  antago- 
Distic  they  are  in  other  particulars,  have  this  in  common, — 
that  they  find  the  origin  of  ethical  conceptions  and  feelings 
within  the  individual  man,  and  wholly  reject  the  doctrine  that 
makes  them  the  products  of  external  influences  and  teachings. 

§  49.  The  several  theories  which  teach  that  the  fundamental 
ethical  concepts  and  sentiments  are  original,  and  HeMiBTui- 
incapable  of  analysis  or  definition,  may  be  groui>ed  •■■'•"■•• 
into  three  classes,  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  theory  which  ascribes  them,  in  the  last  resort,  to  a 
special  faculty  of  sensibility  called  the  moral  sense. 
This  power  is  conceived  with  more  or  less  deOnite-  ry  •t  tke 
ness  as  originally  a  capacity  for  peculiar  feelings  or  "^^"^  **"**" 
sentiments  called  the  moral  sentiments ;  such  as  the  feelings  of 
the  beauty  and  deformity  of  virtuous  and  vicious  acts,  of  self- 
approval  or  disapproval,  of  obligation  and  good  or  ill  desert. 
These  emotions  are  supposed  to  be  uniformly  experienced  or 
evoked  with  and  by  certain  actions  or  volitions.  The  capacity 
for  these  feelings  is  held  to  be  an  original  endowment,  and  the 
feelings  themselves  to  be  ultimate,  i.e.,  incapable  of  analysis. 
These  feelings  are  the  original  sentiments  in  the  moral  life,  and 
the  capacity  for  them  is  the  germinant  principle  of  all  our  moral 
ideas.  We  simply  find  ourselves  experiencing  and  using  them, 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say.  The  intellect  discerns  the 
condnct  which  occasions  these  subjective  experiences  or  emo- 
tions, and  connects  the  two  in  original  moral  judgments.  The 
conduct  or  character  which  pleases  the  moral  sense,  it  pro- 
nounces morally  good  or  morally  right :  that  which  displeases 
it  is  distinguished  as  morally  wrong.  By  this  theory  the  sensi- 
bility is  the  originator  of  the  ethical  experiences.  The  several 
sensibilities,  being  themselves  ultimate  and  inexplicable,  are  as 
incapable  of  definition  as  are  the  several  bodily  sensations. 
The  intellectual  conceptions  are  referred  to  and  defined  by  the 
sentiments,  just  as  the  sensible  qualities  of  matter  are  defined 
by  the  sensations  which  they  occasion.     The  theory  itself,  in 
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some  of  its  elements,  is  suggested,  if  not  taught,  bv  llato, 

and  is  often  referred  to  tlie  Hatonic  sehool.     Its  most  distin* 

guislied  expounders  are  Shafteslmry,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Uer^ 

bart,  and  many  others. 

{  50.  (2)  The  second  of  these  theories  finds  the  original  of 

^  ^    ^       our  moral  relations  in  the  pure  intelleot,  or  the  rea- 
ct) Tll«  tiM**  ' 

i7«cih«         son;   i.e.,  in  certain  ethic*al  categories,  which,  as 


we  ha%'e  alrt>a<ly  said,  take  rank  with  tliose  tliat  arp 
fundamental  to  the  int(*lU*<'t,  U*gtnuing  with  an  intellectual 
element  or  germ,  as  the  prece<1ing  theories  iM'gin  wiUi  an  emo- 
tional. Tliey  all  liold  in  common,  that  the  intelU*ctual  element 
is  primary  ami  funclamental,  the  emotional  following  this  by 
a  certain  but  unexplained  conni*<*tion.  '*  It  is  alMunl,"  m}*s 
Dugahl  Stewart,  **  to  ank  why  we  an*  liouncl  Uy  practine  virtue. 
The  very  notion  of  virtue  impli(*N  the  notion  of  oliligation.** 
What  iH  true  of  the  S4»ntinient  of  oMigation  in  tnie  of  the  othtT 
f4*4*lings,  as  of  iu*lf-approbati«»n  <»r  diHapprolmtion.  of  merit  ainl 
demerit.  The  relation  ih  iM*lf-evid<*nt  to  the  intellectual  Jiidi;* 
nM*nt  or  asM^nt,  and  the  H4*iitiiiienti«  or  fet*lingH  attend  them  l*r 
an  e<|ually  n(M*eHriar>'  Imt  unexplainiKl  <t»lier«*n<*e.  The  advo- 
cate«  of  thirt  tli<*ory  are  nuuMToun  and  <*onHpieuous.  We  name 
Ralph  Cudworth,  Hiehanl  IVitr, ThoninM  Held.  l>U);ald  Stewart. 
Sir  William  Ilaniilton,  Prenident  tlam«*H  MtKVmh,  riofe<*!Mir 
Ilenrv  CalderwcNMl.  and  Dr.  Laurend  T.  Ilirkok. 

i  .'•!.    (.'))  The  thin  I  tti«*firy,  if  it  U*  profMT  t«»  n*<^»gntze  it  an  a 

tliinl.  and  n<it  ii^  in  print-itile  the  nnnie  with  the  flmt, 
ry  •#  tiM  in  n*preAent<*tl  tiy  Kant  and  hit  etlii(*al  fnll«iwrr>«. 
^rwticAi  q.|j.^  thiHifv  findfi  a  faenltv  calhM  the  |>ni(*tii*al  n*a- 

»i«««rw«l       m>ii,  mhirh  pn*M*ntA  to  the  will  an  autlH»ritati%e  Jnd;*- 

nient  tiM-hnii'ally  eallnl  the  cn/rjf»»rir»i/  im/i^ni/ify. 
To  thin  the  will  n*«|M»iHN  l>y  n*\en*n«v  which  im|M*lii  U^  arlHMi. 
Thi«  tlMH»ry.  a«  it  wotiM  mm^hi.  i*  a  i^inibination  of  the  two  |ire- 
(*t*«lin'^.  ••X4t*pt  that  Kant  enri)eittl\  denieM  thnt  reven*n4*«*  Ikefor^ 
the  1.1W  14  a  M-ntimrnt  ;  <'«int«'nilin'.!  th:it  it  t^  an  autlM»rit.*itire 
impulse  or  commanding  force  which  emerges  into  human  experi- 
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ence  on  appropriate  occasions,  as  the  practical  reason  cate- 
gorically commands  and  forbids  certain  acts  of  the  will.  It 
does  not  say,  feel  or  do  so  or  so  if  you  would  be  happy,  or  ful- 
fil the  end  of  your  being,  or  realize  the  dignity  of  man,  but  do 
80  or  so :  and  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  ;  you  have  the  com- 
mand, obey  it  {Sic  volo^  skjubeo). 

Another  more  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Kantian  theory  is, 
that  it  seeks  to  exclude  the  element  of  sensibility  altogether 
from  the  domain  of  ethics ;  holding  that  a  virtuous  action,  if  im- 
pelled or  motived  at  all  by  any  consideration  of  happiness,  even 
the  satisfaction  found  in  right  action,  is  thereby  corrupted  at 
the  root,  and  ceases  altogether  to  be  morally  good.  These  and 
other  features  distinguish  this  theory  from  the  other  two.     In 

Jbmmon  with  both,  it  teaches  that  the  conceptions  and  emotions 
re  simple  and  original,  and  have  no  relation  of  dependence  or 
connection  with  one  another.  This  theory  is  held  by  Kant  and  his 
followers.  Of  well-known  writers,  the  most  conspicuous  among 
his  English  disciples  is  F.  P.  Cobbe,  the  author  of  "Intuitive 
Morals  "  (London,  1855  ;  Boston,  1859).  With  this  theory  the 
adherents  of  Price,  etc.,  have  an  intimate  intellectual  affiliation. 
The  advocates  of  these  three  theories  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  incline  to  conceive,  and  many  of  them  formally  hold, 
that  the  source  of  these  original  relations  and  feelings,  one  or 
both,  is  in  some  sort  an  independent  faculty,  which  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  normal  endowments  and  experi- 
ences of  human  nature,  whether  intellectual  or  emotional,  but 
might  be  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  human  soul,  with 
little,  if  any,  serious  disturbance  to  the  other  endowments, 
except  so  far  as  to  limit  or  enlarge  their  range  of  jy  xfcetheo- 
action.  ^r  *!«•*  th«f 

f  52.  IV.  In  opposition  to  all  these  three  classes  net  of » 
of  theories,  we  hold  that  moral  relations  and  feelings  «pw**>  w"- 
leqaire  no  special  faculty  or  endowment,  whether  it  coBscioosneH 
be  called  the  moral  reason,  or  moral  sense,  or  prac-  "^  ^^ '" 
ticai  rei^aan;    bat  that  they  are  the  necessary  products  or 
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results  of  two  conspicuous  humao  eDdofrmeDts*-— the  rdlec- 
tivc  intellect,  and  the  voluntary  impulses  or  affectioiis.  Tbe 
reflective  intellect  cannot  l>ut  find  the  norm  or  stantlard  of 
duty  in  the  natural  capacities  of  man.  So  soon  as  it  conceives 
of  any  ideal  whatever  for  aspiration  or  control  —  so  soon  as 
it  recognizes  such  an  i<leal,  it  necessarily  imposes  it  as  a  law 
for  the  voluntary  activities.  This  ideal,  thus  recognised  ami 
imiwsed,  lieconH*s  a  moral  law :  in  other  words,  so  soon  as 
the  intelle<*t  reflects  u|K>n  tlie  several  sensibilities  which  are 
subJtHrt  to  the  control  of  the  will,  as  compared  with  one 
another,  it  must  find  a  standanl  of  ideal  desiral>leness  or  worth 
for  its  springs  of  action.  So  soon  as  it  proposes  to  itself  the 
question.  How  are  they  to  lie  appliiHl  or  controlled  by  the  will? 
the  reflt*i*ting  man  imimses  tliis  ideal  upon  the  choosing  man  as 
a  law  of  voluntarv  action  ;  i.e.,  of  condui*t  and  diaracter.  So 
fur,  qIho,  an  the  n*fle<'ting  or  si*lf-conmMoiii»  man  finds  in  the 
n*hitive  ex(t*lK*n(v  (»f  thetM*  Hpringii  of  action.  «»r  in  their  efft^Hs, 
an  indinition  of  the  cndrt  or  puqKiHi*n  to  which  man*s  ca|iacities 
for  acti(»n  nn*  adnptml,  m»  far  d4Mni  lie  find  in  this  txmfttitutioQ 
of  hiH  U*iiig  an  additional  fon^e  «>f  Inw.  ct>ni|M*lling  his  rational 
appn»val.  and  nH|iiiriiig  hin  voluntary'  cx>nrM*nt. 

Accf>nliiig  t4>  tliiH  th<*ory.  the  n)4»ral  Mations,  so  far  as  they 
are  rational  or  intellectual,  an*  not  original  cat(*gori<*i«,  Imt  are 
tlic  ncffHnary  renult  of  a  H|NH'ial  ap|ili<*ati4»n  of  the  ciit4*gory 
of  adaptation  or  dcnign.  It  alito  folh>wii  that  tlie  iM*ntinM*ntj%  of 
i»clf*a|i|»ri»)mtii>ii.  olili;;ation,  and  merit,  an*  aliio  A|H*cial  a|»|*li* 
catii'ti^  of  the  (^ininM>i.)y  n*cogniz4*<l  human  Aennibilitien,  a* 
afTc«t«'«l  tiv  nmirH  fret*  ami  |i«*rHoiial  a<*tivitv  when  n*viewc«i  bv 
nian'rt  <*iinMii»iii«  or  n*flcctive  Jii4lgnK*nt.  It  follows,  that  tlie 
HKifal  iialiin*  «ir  th«*  ni<»r:il  faniltv  an*  Init  other  names  for  the 

m 

human  f»<-tilti«-M  mht'u  employe*!  ii|M>n  a  s|)e<*ial  subject- matter, 
and  in  n  |i«m  uliar  manner.  The  pnidtictii  of  this  sfieeial  liUt 
nuturul  ii.'hU*  of  acti\itv  are  nM>ral  ideas  and  moral  emotkios. 
It  14  hcM.  futthir,  that  these  pniflu<*ts,  SO  far  as  they  are  gen* 
eralucd  cuucrpts,  can   lie  explained  by  tbetr  gemais,  can   bt 
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aaaljsed  into  their  oonstitueDts,  and  defined  by  them.  More- 
over, they  can  be  recognized  as  heading  important  relations  with 
the  other  laws  and  forces  of  the  aniverse,  and  so  take  their 
(dace  in  the  general  theory  of  matter  and  spirit. 

Upon  this  theory,  also,  the  moral  sentiments  ean  be  fully 
justified  as  being  not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  the  most 
rational,  emotions  which  man  experiences,  and  thus  vindicate 
their  acknowledged  right  to  be  supreme  in  their  authority  over 
man  and  in  the  counsels  and  laws  of  the  supreme  Reason. 

The  only  method  of  settling  the  question  between  these 
theories  is  to  appeal  to  consciousness.     In  order  to  _    ^     ^ 

'^^  Tke  theories 

do  tills  successfully,  we  must  understand  the  im-  tested  by  «•■• 
port  of  the  theories  in  conflict,  and  then  proceed  to  *^***"*"' 
inquire  which  corresponds  to  human  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence ;  which,  also,  is  confirmed  by  the  language  and  conduct  of 
man ;  and,  again,  which  is  also  logically  self-consistent  in  what 
it  asserts  and  implies;  and,  finally,  which  adjusts  itself  to  a 
rstional  theory  of  the  universe. 

Pursuing  this  method,  — 

f  53.  (1)  We  find,  first  of  all,  that  moral  qualities  and  rela- 
tions are  afiSrmed  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  spirit- 
oal  beings,  and  of  these  only,     (a)  They  pertain  qV^*tes* 
to  spirUuol  beings.     Moral  distinctions  or  ethical  aftrmed  salf 
conceptions  are  not  vague  entities  or  mysterious  iMiAgBSBd 
o^a^rocto,  floating  in  the  empyrean  of  a  hazy  or  soar-  ^^^^  ^•^■"^ 

*^  tar  J  acts. 

lag  imagination,  nor  are  they  concrete  entities  or 
phenomena ;  but  they  pertain  exclusively  to  voluntary  agents. 
Rightness,  virtue,  goodness,  and  their  opposites,  —  wrongness, 
vice,  badness, — are  indeed  abstracta;  but  the  realities  for 
which  they  stand  are  attributes  or  relations  which  belong  to 
those  agents  which  are  fitted  by  nature  to  hold  them.  (6)  They 
are  aflSrmed  of  the  inner  or  spiritual  actwrUies  of  these  beings. 
Bodily  activities  alone  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  An  articu- 
latioii  of  the  tongue,  a  movement  or  stroke  of  the  arm,  an 
adjosftment  of  tha  featnrai,  apart  from  what  «ithsr  signifies  or 
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effects,  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  Even  if  their  effects  are 
good  or  evil,  —  as  in  the  accidental  destruction  of  propcrtv  nr 
life,  or  the  unintended  hurt  to  the  feelings  by  an  ill-timed  woni, 
—  such  effects  or  acts  are  not  and  can  not  he  wrong,  (c)  The j 
are  also  limited  to  the  voiuniarjf  ajff^tiionM.  Acts  of  pare  cog* 
nition  arc  of  and  hy  themselves  neither  right  nor  wrong.  Ttie 
intellect  is  such  in  its  nature  that  its  perceptions  and  beliefs 
roust  follow  certain  conditions  as  their  necessary  effects.  If 
it  IS  applied  with  attention  to  a  certain  object-matter,  it  most 
perceive  and  Judge  and  l^elieve  so  and  so.  We  call  its  knowl- 
edge right  or  wrong  in  the  sense  of  bi*ing  true  or  fakie ;  but,  so 
far  as  it  is  an  act  or  result  of  pure  intellect,  we  do  not  call  it 
morally  right  or  wrong. 

Acts  of  emftium  as  such,  i.e.,  considered  apart  from  the 
will,  have  no  moral  quality.  We  now  and  tlien  call  such  emo- 
tions ri^ht  and  wnmg,  ImU  in  the  M*nHe  of  liefltting;  i.e.,  a|>pro- 
priate  to  the  object  or  o<»casion,  but  never  mf»rally  right  or 
wnmtf.  It  irt  only  an  tin*  f<M'liii^N  an*  controlled  or  mcHlifiefl  by 
the  will  thnt  tlicy  ndrnit  .iny  riHirnl  c|iittlity.  We  are  shut  up 
to  the  coiiHu<«ion  that  ri^ht  nn«l  wnrng  can  lie  afllrmeil  of  the 
actA  f»r  Mat4*M  <»f  the  will,  and  of  tlieiu*  onlv. 

Ah  Iiutl«*r  «*xpn**H4»f»  the  matter,  ••  TIk»  object  of  this  f amity 
of  moral  diHC«*mnient  in  riWiV^nji.  r()mpn»hendins  under  that  name 
artiiY  or  pmctirni  ;*n'nri*;i/#»ji,  —  th<MM*  pnnriplon  fmm  which  men 
woiiM  art  if  oi*<*aHiiiim  and  rirciimKtan(*f4  $!avr  them  |M»wer.  and 
wliirli,  wIh'Ii  fixi*<l  find  hnbitunl  in  any  |ii*nMin,  we  (*all  hi*  rhar- 
arter.  It  d(Nii  not  A|i|x*ar  thnt  brutt'««  have  the  least  reflex  fu*n«e 
of  actions  an  diMinyrui^hf^il  fmrn  evmtM.  or  that  will  awl  tlenitrn, 
which  conittitute  the  vrrv  natnn*  of  aiiionii  a^  nuch,  are  at  all 
an  f»l*Jert  to  their  |ien^*|»tion.  Hut  to  ours  tliey  are:  an<l  they 
an*  tlif  tj,f^rt^  aud  ihf  nnl*/  nn^^  nf  the  approving  an<l  diMi|>> 
pnivinc  fanilty.**  —  IHnf^rfntvm^  II. 

M<»r»l  i|ii»lity  U*li*nc4  only  t<i  the  viihtiona.  wb4*ther  fierms- 
n«*ut  or  tr:ui»itnt.  —  to  tlie  volition*.  N*  it  ol«er%'etl,  not  U»  tlM*ir 
obJe4*u  or  ooDdltioas  of  choice,  bot  solel?  U>  the  acta  or  states 
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themselves.  We  say,  indeed,  and  not  incorrectly,  that  a  roan 
chooses  or  rejects  the  right  or  the  wrong,  as  science  or  wealth, 
or  private  or  public  good ;  but  we  intend  by  the  words,  objects 
that  are  fit  to  be  chosen,  i.e.,  objects  which,  if  chosen,  involve 
a  right  or  wrong  choice.  In  other  words,  moral  qaalities  and 
relations  are  limits  to  the  person  and  his  personal  volition s^ 
and  cannot  be  affirmed  of  his  motives  or  reasons, 

(2)  That  the  volitions  may  be  judged  to  be  morally  right  or 
wrong,  they  must  be  measured   or  tned  by  some 
standard.     The  standard  by  which  they  are  tried  is  iJt«  ild"** 
the  natural  capacities  of  the  agent.     "Ourpercep-  «t»te«  whe» 
tion  of  vice  and  ill-desert  arises  from  a  comparison  n^n's  nftto- 
of  actions  with  the  nature   and  capacities  of  the  '*'  c*p*ci- 
agent"  (Butler,  Diss,^  II.).     Every  man,  so  far  as 
he  reflects  upon  his  several  desires  and  impulses,  knows  his 
nature  and  capacities,  knows  their  comparative  excellence,  in 
the  natural  good  ^  which  their  exercise  involves.     So  far  as  he 
compares  love  with  hatred,  self-sacrifice  with  self-service,  appe- 
tite with  the  higher  emotions,  he  knows  their  worth,  even  before 
they  are  controlled  by  the  will.     And  he  cannot  but  imagine 
what  he  might  be  and  enjoy  were  he  to  make  this   naturally 
better  morally  supreme.     He  cannot  turn  his  eye  inwards  with- 
out to  some  extent  forming  an  ideal  standard  derived  from  the 
range  of  his  actual  and  i)os8ible  sensibilities  by  which  to  test 


^  **  In  the  natural  goodt**  let  it  be  observed,  which  the  exercise  of  any 
affection  involves.  Otherwise  we  should  suppose  the  child  to  have  first 
known  the  blessedness  of  moral  perfection  in  order  to  feel  its  authority  as 
dnty.  But  the  child  has  had  experience  of  the  exercise  of  many  of  the 
kindly  and  loving  experiences  (as  pity,  kindliness,  magnanimity,  etc ) 
which  are  so  familiar  in  infant  life.  Out  of  any  of  these,  it  requires  little 
reflection  for  either  man  or  child  to  fonn  an  ideal  conception  of  the  bless- 
ftdness  and  worth  which  lie  dormant  within,  and  wait  only  to  be  wakened 
by  the  life-giving  will.  It  is  in  a  twofold  and  eminent  sense  that  we  call 
the  law  of  duty  an  ideal  law.  It  is  ideal  not  only  when  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  imperfection  of  actual  achievement,  but  in  the  very  elements  of 
its  own  existence  (cf.  §§  62, 65). 
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and  Judge  his  rolitiom.  Ro  toon  m  he  compares  these  emotions, 
he  Juflges  the  one  to  be  better,  naturally  better,  than  die  otbtT. 
evtn  Ihfore  he  has  aiiourfd  or  rtj}rtMed  eiiktr  by  hh  triU.  So  fiir 
as  be  compares  and  reflects  ufion  what  he  is  capable  of  in  the 
lietter  of  these  iro|Hilses,  ho  must  form  a  stamlard  of  ideal  fEorid. 
This  standani  he  must  in  some  sense  desire  to  make  real  I*t  con- 
forming;  to  it  his  will.  If  he  desires  good  of  any  sort  by  sn 
inHtinetive  im|Milse,  he  must  Ih*  im|)elUHl  towanls  that  gtvMl 
wliidi  is  the  highest  and  lN>st.  So  far  as  he  exercises  rcasiHi  4»r 
fon^casU  there  must  s|Ning  up  before  him  the  rision  of  id<^ 
good,  wlH*ther  it  is  or  is  not  tumM  into  fact.  So  soon  as  he 
looks  forward  into  the  futnre,  ami  sees  that  there  is  an  o|»por^ 
tunity  for  the  n*alization  of  this  i<l(*al,  lie  cannot  tiut  |iro|insr  this 
id(*al  to  liimm*lf  as  a  rule  for  his  future  voliti<Nis.  He  cannot 
do  otlifrwisi*  as  a  rational  lieing.  Thus,  by  c(»mbining  fnTvlom 
with  srlf-cfiiiHciotmtieHs.  man  Uptimes  n  law  to  hinMk>lf  by  tlie 

« 

ne<vnMiiicfi  of  hid  own  UMug.  The  n*llci*ting  man  must  neces> 
sarily  liccv>mc  the  law-^ivi*r  to  the  cliorwing  man.' 

To  the  same  (*(fi*<*t,  says  BislHip  Ituth*r,  **  there  is  a  superior 
priuriple  of  n'fl(*(ii(in  or  cxitiscieniv  in  every  man,  whic4i  dis* 
tini;ui*ilieH  )H*tm'4*4*n  the  iiitrnia!  prinriplea  of  his  hc^art  an  well 
aa  bin  est«*nial  actiotia :  which  pasai'H  jtnlgm'^t  u|Kin  btniaelf 
thennin  :  pninoiiiic«*s  <leti*rminately  some  M'tiona  to  Im>  in  them* 
M*l\(*ii  juNl.  ri^lit,  and  gcvvl.  otlN*ni  to  \w  in  thenuM*U'eM  r\il, 
wnui'^.  utijiiit  ;  mliirli.  witlioiit  U'iii;;  (i»n<«iilt4*il.  without  ln-itij; 
a<l\iH«il  Hitti,  ii>:i;jiHtrri:illy  ex«>rti«  itH4-If.  an«l  a|>|tr«>ve%  «ir  <^»ii* 
«li*tnua  him  llir  «liN'r  of  tUeiH*  aiHiiniiuglv,**  ete.  — .NrrmoMj  *»m 
Hunt*%H  ytifurr,  ii. 

t  '»!.  (rt)  II«>  'tUo  firiflH  tli«>  end  or  d4*sign  for  whirh  he  exists 
in  the  (iiii>«titiili<i|j  aiiil  ra|ia(*itiiii  of  hiA  U*ing  which  we  ha%e 
U«>liri*«i.      Ni  mmtu  an  the  t|tii'Mti<Mi  in  f»iigi{eatt*«l  t4>  bin  tlioU)Shta« 


*'  Frffi)  «Li'  li  If  rullciM*  ihjit  A  i«rr«<iii  t«  •u1t)«^'t  in  no  Mhft  law*  thaa 
tli"M-  « lilt  h  hi>  lui|iaM«  ou  bimMir."  *  Aisfamg9'OnAm4i  4gr  MkMU  Ukrt. 
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^'For  what  do  I  exist,  and  how  can  I  fulfil   the  end  of  my 
being?"  he  cannot  but  answer,  ^^In  choosing  the 
highest  object,  or  obeying  the  best  impulses,  which  n^tBrai  ri^ 
my  nature  provides  for  or  makes  possible."    As  a  »^***«»  •» 

J  *^  ^  indicating 

rational  being,  he  compares  and  classifies  the  phe-  the  •nd  for 
nomena  of  bis  inner  life.     He  refers  them  to  their  "^^^^^  *• 

exUts.  , 

originator  in  the  self  that  produces  them.  He  in- 
terprets the  working  of  these  forces  by  referring  to  the  condi- 
tions or  laws  under  which  they  act.  When  he  asks,  What  are 
they  for?  for  what  end  do  they  exist?  or  for  what  are  they  created 
and  intended  ?  he  finds  the  answer  by  referring  to  the  highest  use 
which  is  within  his  knowledge  and  his  control.  His  first  answer 
would  be  the  predominance  of  the  best  impulses,  because  they  are 
known  to  be  naturally  best.  So  much  the  more,  if  this  product 
is  within  his  own  power,  and  entirely  beyond  the  interference  of 
any  other  agent,  —  so  much  the  more  distinctly,  —  must  such  an 
exercise  of  his  best  activities  be  owned  as  the  end  for  which  he 
exists  (cf .  Trendelenburg,  Der  Widerstreit  zvnschen  Kant  und 
AristoteleM  inderEthik;  Historische  Beitrdge,  etc.,  dritter  Band, 
pp.  201,  202).  But  the  end  for  which  the  activities  of  our 
being  are  fitted,  so  soon  as  it  is  discerned,  is  at  once  accepted 
as  also  a  law  for  their  action,  whether  this  law  is  obeyed  by  a 
natural  necessity,  as  in  the  harmonious  activities  of  vegetable  or 
animal  life,  or  can  be  self-discerned  and  self-imposed  by  the 
intelligent  and  reflective  man.  A  force  of  any  sort,  whether 
natural  or  spiritual,  asserts  its  energy,  and  so  bespeaks  its  law- 
giving power  in  the  effects  which  it  brings  to  pass :  hence  we  so 
often  interpret  the  forces  which  constitute  our  being  as  the  laws 
which  control  it.  More  readily  do  we  interpret  the  ends  for 
which  these  forces  conspire  as  internal  laws  which  we  cannot 
evade.  A  combination  of  forces  tending  towards  any  end, 
whether  within  or  without,  is  invested  with  augmented  energy. 
But,  when  such  forces  and  tendencies  are  self-discerned  by  the 
intelligent  spirit,  they  are  at  once  recognized  as  more  than 
unconscious  agencies :  they  enforce  themselves  at  once  as  rea* 
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sonnble  law.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till  the  porpoae  or  end  of  anj 
exmling  tiling  is  ascertained,  that  its  nature  is  fully  umlerstocMl. 
So  soon  as  this  purpose  is  dimvmed  as  supreme,  it  is  at  oncp 
a(*<*epteil  as  the  rightful  or  reasonable  law  of  its  acting,  wlu*tlH*r 
tills  acting  is  necessary  or  free.  Pre-eminently  is  this  trut*  of 
a  free  and  reflecting  being  who  knows  the  end  of  his  living  M*lf 
by  a  dire<*t  and  conscious  insight  into  the  nature  and  degn'«* 
of  th<*  gcNxl  which  lie  can  pro|Kim*  to  hims(*lf  as  the  law  of  hin 
active  energy.  The  autliority  of  such  a  law  is  resistless,  spring- 
ing  out  of  his  %*ery  nature,  and  discerned  by  his  nfsson,  lH*yond 
which  tlM*it*  is  no  appeal.  This,  lie  it  remarki*<l,  is  n*aclic<l  no 
far  as  tlic  imiividual  is  relate<l  to  hinuM*lf.  TIm*  other  ap|>li(*a* 
tions  of  the  caU*gory  of  design  pn*sent  thems€*lvcs  with  wi<l«*n- 
ing  and  heightcntnl  autlK)rity,  as  man's  relatione  to  his  fellows, 
to  the  phyHi(*al  universe*,  and  to  Ctod,  an>  dimweml,  and  tlie 
ends  for  B'liich  he  exists  arc  twvn  to  inelu<le  other  U»ings  in  tin* 
rational  harmony  and  onler,  and  the  conse(|Ui*nt  wcll-U'ing.  of 
tlie  univerHC. 

§  yt.   (4)  The  pnM*csm*N  niialy£c<l  give  the  eftS4>utial  eleint*nls 
...*^  of  the  coufvption  of  moral  kcnmI,  and  enable  ua  tt> 

•C  r»-     define    it    as  follown:    montl  (jtxnl  in  thf  i^j/nii/iirv 


•^ ■•'»*■••*    (ijt  A'ff'/irfi  tn  fiinijulf  nutl  htf  hiinM'tf,  iitui  iftrr^irrtmi 
(IM    thf    rutl    t'f    hin    rrUtrnr^    tnni    nrtirittrM,       The 

activitv  niUHt  N»  voluntary  if  it  involvei*  n'MiMumiliilitv.  It* 
n*lationH  to  the  M*vei:il  (*a|»aeitiei«  of  nmn*N  U'lng  niu«»t  U' 
known  by  liiiii'M'lf,  and  a('«*ept4*<i  im  the  end  of  hin  existence,  ai.  i 
im|M>H«i|  tm  the  Inm-  of  Win  artivity.  Otherwiiw*  it  cannot  U- 
dincaivertil  and  enforr«*d  iud«'|M*ndently  (»f  external  aid  and 
antboritv.  Kxtern.'d  r«'l:itioii««  nu'l  tnfluemvii  aMnint  t<»  the  dm- 
eoKTV  of  tlHHM*  iil:iiH»nH.  but  tbt'V  cannot  oriuiiiate  them. 
All  lli:it  tlirv  r:in  tin.  hIh'D  tlicv  nn*  uioftt  efliririit,  14  to  4ltn*t't 
find  «-\i  1(4*  i)i«*  iitiii«l  tn  an  «'nrli«*r  mid  ranhT  ri*At*etion.  TIm-v 
can  •«iii)|i)\  infnrni  tlif  ni:in  what  be  will  find  if  he  loi»ks,  and 
fuminh  the  liinguag  *  in  which  he  can  clothe  his  own  discvvcrtes. 
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(5)  The  processes  described  can  be  perfonned  at  a  very  early 
age.     As  has  already  been  said,  whatever  view  is  ^^^  ^^^ 
taken  of  the  moral  relations,  or  the  steps  or  acts  procesges  can 
by  which  they  are  gained,  it  is  invariably  allowed  ,*  ^  ^™ 
that  the  mind  must  reflect  upon  its  voluntary  acts  in  *^^ 
order  to  judge  of  them  as  right  or  wrong,  and  even  to  under- 
stand these  words ;  and  this  whether  the  rule  is  given  by  an 
intuition,  an  instinct,  the  categorical  imperative,  or  the  moral 
sense.     Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  standard, 
all  agree  that  the   child  must  regard  its  own  activities  with 
discriminating  self-inspection  in  order  to  compare  and  judge 
them  by  a  moral  rule.     But,  if  the  child  is  capable  of  this  self- 
inspection,  in  order  to  apply  the  rule,  it  may  use   the  same 
self-inspection,  that  it  may  discover  the  rule  in  its  own  natural 
capacities  for  higher  and  lower  good. 

That  the  child  is  capable  of  the  processes  which  we  have 
supposed,  is  evident  still  further  from  the  methods  employed  by 
parents  and  teachers  to  awaken  children  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  import  of  moral  distinctions.  That  this  knowledge  cannot 
be  imparted  by  instruction  or  authority  has  already  been  argued 
(§§  41-46).  One  might  as  reasonably  contend  that  the  element- 
ary conceptions  of  pure  geometry  can  be  imparted,  by  mere 
testimony,  as  the  elementary  conceptions  of  ethics. 


That  parents  and  teachers  can  and  do  rouse  the  minds  of  children  to 
the  apprehension  of  moral  relations  will  not  be  disputed.   By 
what  method  ?    Invariably  by  a  method  which  leads  to  in-     -  ihUdhood 
telligent  self-inspection  ;  technically  speaking,  to  a  process  of 
an  observing  self-consciousness  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  their  inner 
being.    When  the  mother  would  awaken  or  stimulate  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  cliild,  she  invariably  asks,  Was  there  not  a  better  activity  of 
your  nature  which  you  could  have  called  into  exercise  ?    Would  not  self- 
sacrificing  or  self-imparting  love  have  been  better  than  self-appropriating 
desire,  when  these  two  came  in  conflict?    Is  not  apx)etite  denied,  i.e.,  dis- 
placed by  a  higher  impulse,  better  than  appetite  slavishly  or  selfishly 
obeyed?    As  the  child  responds  when  convinced,  or  assents  even  more 
eloquently  by  silence,  it  shows  that  it  has  followed  the  challenging  inquiry 
by  turning  its  eye  inward  to  compare  for  itself  the  higher  with  the  inferior 
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food  ;  or,  M  if  lifte  Ito  «j«  affBin  to  aott  Um  ewirchlag  igr*  oC  fAmt  ot 

monitor,  it  shows  bj  ita  altered  expression  what  It  baa  found  within.  la- 
deed,  we  may  slmt)st  say  tbst  the  dawning  and  iwtigrpssire  sctiTiij  oi 
ethical  seli-consciousness  maj  be  dlsc*eni<*d  In  the  new  cxprrsslon  which 
the  eje  of  infancy  assumes  when  It  makes  ita  flrst  experiences  of  respoo> 
sible  self-actiYlty  and  judgment.  The  eye  of  many  animals  is  prnetrmtiag 
and  actire :  the  eye  of  others  Is  singularly  human  and  affe<*tionate.  In 
man  alone  does  it  manifest  the  self-Judging  and  introYerted  exprreskio 
which  is  too  often  also  self-condemning  or  self-escusfag. 

f  56.  This  process  of  self-Jodg^eot  maj  befHn  WfA  fAc 
^f^  f^g^  child* $  rudimentary  lifi^  and  be  matured  and  trained 
Uaesd  sfier  urith  the  devdnpment  of  its  pov^rt.  So  soon  ss  the 
late  Bsa*  infant  can  distinguish  between  the  natural  clesiralde> 
^**^  ncss  of  two  emotions,  or  springs  of  action,  he  can 

dUitingui^h  them,  when  brought  in  conflict,  as  morallj  gomi  or 
evil.  Tlie  confli(*ting  and  contnuitt^d  impulM*s  may  be  the 
simpUiit  conceivatile,  —  only  two  contending  impulHcs  to  self* 
sacrtfl(*e  or  self-indulgeni^e,  to  lore  or  hate,  snch  as  early  and 
ofU*n  contend  within  the  breast  of  the  child.  If  the  child 
refliH*ts  at  all,  he  cannot  but  know  that  the  one  is  or  would  be 
the  better  use  of  his  powere  than  the  rival. 

*'  Early  he  psrcelTes 
Within  himsrif  a  measure  ami  s  rale. 
Which  ti>  the  sun  of  truth  he  ran  spply. 
That  shines  fur  him,  an<l  shines  for  all  msnklnd." 

Tk^  Ftiursitm^  book  lr. 

The  i<leally  gooil  is  no  sooner  known  —  tuiually,  i.e.,  the  |m*»- 
sittly  better.  —  than  it  is  appliitl  as  a  measure  of  the  a4*tual 
attainments.  As  the  child'H  ciuifeptions  of  the  |)CMMtbiIitM*ii  of 
bis  nature  enliirge.  just  sci  rapi<lly  d<M*H  tin*  staudanl  of  nH>ral 
guodoeaa  risi*.  Man  can  MMin«'r  part  with  bis  sl:a«low  when  Im* 
standi  in  the  o|ien  stinli|!lit.  than  be  rnn  filmke  off  or  kMe  sight 
of  that  ideal  (if  duty  whirb  lir  findt  in  bis  €»wn  ca|Mirtti(*s  of 
gutMl  wbfU  viewt^  in  the*  light  of  bis  reflective  ju<lginent. 

The  law  pmpuMtl  by  arlf-rrfleitiiig  reaiMiu  is  iadrcU  am  ideal 
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law.  It  presents  what  is  possible,  not  what  is  actually  achieved. 
The  inner  law-giver  imagines  what  he  might  be, 
before  he  affirms  what  he  is.  Bnt  this  presents  no  or  Uw,  u 
difficulty.  On  any  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  *^*^"'* 
of  the  moral  relations,  they  must  be  regarded  as  ideal,  and  not 
as  necessarily  actoal  (S  2)  :  indeed,  herein  is  their  glory,  and 
their  power  to  elevate  and  transform.  No  man  would  confess 
that  the  standard  by  which  he  judges  the  actual  in  himself  or 
his  fellow-men  is  transcribed  from  the  actual  realizations  of 
either.  This  were  to  lower  ideal  and  moral  law  to  man's  defec- 
tive achievements.  But,  though  the  law  is  ideal,  it  is  foundi^d 
OD  solid  fact ;  it  is  derived  from  the  capacities  of  our  being,  the 
end  and  use  for  which  we  exist  and  hold  our  place  in  tlie  econ- 
omy of  the  universe,  and  the  purposes  of  the  living  God.  It 
is  one  thing  to  have  an  ideal  which  has  no  known  and  necessary 
relations  to  the  actual,  and  to  find  it  and  be  forced  to  use  it, 
we  know  not  why,  by  instinct  or  impulse,  and  the  like ;  and 
altogether  another  to  find  its  basis  in  the  actual  capacities 
which  are  provided  in  man's  nature.  In  the  latter  case  alone 
do  we  find  the  ideal  in  the  really  possible,  and  for  this  reason  is 
such  an  ideal  wholly  rational.  Wc  also  find  it  in  the  end  or 
design  for  which  we  exist,  and  therefore  wc  use  it  as  the 
measure  of  our  beings'  perfection. 

$  57.  Thus  far  have  we  confined  our  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  man's  relations  to  himself;   i.e.,  to  the 
workings  of  his  nature,  were  we  to  suppose  that  he  ^^^y^  ^^^ 
existed   alone.     Such  a  view   limits  very  narrowly  <*on»to>>i» 
the  range  of  man's  duties,  as,  indeed,  of  his  experi- 
ences and  knowledge  of  every  kind.     In  oixler  to  expand  this 
range,  he   must   know  that   his  fellows  are  moral  beings  like 
himself,  under  the  same  moral  law,  and  designed  for  the  same 
perfection.     How  does  he  know  this?    We  answer,  The  same 
indications  which  show  his  fellows  to  be  human  prove  them  to 
be  moral  also.     If  my  fellow-men  are  like  me  in  being  men, 
they  are  like  me  in  being  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  voluntary 
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action,  in  proi»ofiiD^  to  theniflolTes  tlie  Baroe  endii,  and  Ju<lpng 
of  theinKclvi'N  by  tlu*  dame*  citiindnnlii.  Tlioy  4*xiMt  (or  tht*  Hanio 
endfl  with  mym'lf,  —  tlie  voluntary  rt*alization  of  the  fumu*  |H*r- 
fiH*tion.  They  to^KhtT  I'onHtituto  a  H<K*ia]  whole*  in  tlie  atlapta- 
tiona  of  tiieir  nature  to  a  moral  organinm,  uimIit  the  e<*<Mi<>riiy 
of  n*a8on  ami  of  (lod.  If  thia  is  so,  the  well-lN*ing  of  each  i<i 
not  onljT  compatihle  with,  hut  in  c*oiKlu(*ive  to,  the  weli-laMn;:  <>f 
all  the  others.  If  the  voluntary  nMxijrnitimi  of  the  f(OfMl  of  my 
f  el  low-man  is  the  noblest  use  of  my  own  nature,  then  the 
reetpnK*al  return  of  lN*nevolenee  from  him  Ui  roe  hli*Hfu*s  him 
as  well  as  myself.  If  I  lielieve  in  an  <mlerly  or  nititMially 
crmstituUMl  syHt4*m  or  so(*iety  of  Inmu^s  like  niys4*lf,  as  I  must 
in  onler  to  have  any  n*ason(*(l  or  seientitU*  kmiwletlgf  of  them 
at  all,  I  must  Is'Ueve  that  tla*  U'st  ^cmmI  of  each  is  e«»n«lu<'ivc 
Up  and  eompatihh*  with  the  U-st  ^(mmI  of  all  to}(i*ther,  an<l  that, 
wh<*nt*vi*r  1  sarrillce  for  the  whoh*,  I  mii*«t  aehiev«*  my  hi^hent 
^nmI,  n(»t  only  in  the  inwani  ex|M*rirn<*«*H  of  U*nt*v<>U*u«v,  Isit 
in  the  extrnial  or  <i»r|Nin*al  arlH  to  wliirh  thes«*  im|M*l.  and  to 
th<*ir  ^*Nult^  in  the  et-onomy  of  the  uiiivrrm*.  Tt*  dt*sin*  my 
own  Wfll-U'iii^  i*«  m*i*i-Hrt:iry  luid  ri^ht,  Ui^nuHt*  I  then*l»y  iHt-un* 
the  <*nd  for  nliit'li  I  f\i«*t.  To  Huniliiv  my  private  ami  s«*parute 
pMMl  iaIu'Ii  tt  iH  in  (iiiil1i<'t  with  tht*  pN»i|  nf  «)thrrH  in  alrui  ri^fht, 
Int:.iih«*  :rv  hi;:hf«l  \n**^\  in  hu  nnh'rlv  iniiv<*rH«*  <if  in«»nil  Iwini:* 
(*:in  n4  V  'F  miillift  with  tin*  n<*ll-}ii'iii<;  of  the  eommonweulth ; 
•  lid  '!!.•  |H  :i  hIiII  liii;lifi  j^imkI  nii>l  m>hliT  did. 

If  t!it*  ii'l:itit»ii*«  iif  iii:in  li»  mituir,  an  Wfli  hh  Ut  his  f«*lli»«i4. 

^   mav  Im*  int4*r|*r«*t4*4l  in  tln-ir  tMHw«iliiliti«*s   and   thi'ir 

MBfaiia*         «*nd*«.   wi*   ri':i*Miii:il»lv   .i*«Hinn<*   tiiat   m«»ral   «*ntlH   aiv 

m 

'^  HUprt'm**  ovi-r   iHitli   natun*  and   man.      If   we   rai^e 

our  thoii<jht*i  Htill  liii^htT.  :ihi|  ri*<ii::ni/.«*  rath  iiidivitlnal,  nm  al«M> 
a^M'ifty  Hii(|  natiin*.  :i«t  tli«*  wi»ik  of  :i  |MTMinal  (-rtMti»r.  foi  tlH* 
lnanifr«t:itiMn  :iri'l  fiiltiiritritt  f»f  ili'linitr  nn<l  •oiiHi^tiut  pur|H»v« 
ill  .1  t'liiiiTi'itt  all  I  r.t1iiiii:il  iiiti\rr^«-.  «ir  t«h:ill  at'tt-pt  tlit*  <*«>»• 
elu*ti«'n  that  iii>ii:il  c-imU  arr  not  only  iiupr«*mt*,  hut  that  they 
expn-As  tht*  will  ami  law  of  (mmI. 
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§  58.  We  gather  and  recapitulate  the  results  of  our  analysis 
as  follows :  moral  relations  ai*e  discerned  by  finding  B^^pitvia. 
and  applying  the  rule  or  measure  of  voluntary  action,  ^®*- 
which  is  furnished  by  the  nature  of  man  when  this  activity  is 
judged  as  I'elated  to  the  end  of  his  existence.  That  voluntary 
activity  which  proposes  this  supreme  end  is  morally  right :  that 
which  falls  short  of  it  is  morally  wrong.  The  object  of  choice 
to  the  will  is  not  itself  morally  right  or  wrong.  The  motive 
cannot  be  itself  a  choice.  The  best  natural  impulse  or  desire 
which  the  occasion  calls  for  or  admits  must  be  made  supreme ; 
that  is,  the  object  which  involves  such  a  desire  must  be  chosen. 
A  morally  good  choice  is  a  choice  that  selects  or  prefers  the 
best  end  possible  to  the  nature  of  man ;  in  other  words,  the  best 
natural  good.  Bonum  mentis  naturale  quum  est  voluntariumy 
Jit  bonum  morale.  That  our  purposes  should  possibly  fail  of 
these  ends  is  an  incident  of  that  exercise  of  the  voluntary 
power  which  is  necessary  to  moral  responsibility.  That  man 
should  be  able  to  find  the  norm  of  his  activity  in  himself  follows 
from  his  being  self-conscious  and  rational.  As  self-conscious, 
he  understands  the  relative  excellence  of  the  impulses  which 
his  nature  provides  for,  and  tbe  supreme  end  to  which  bis 
nature  points.  As  rational,  and  capable  of  self-direction,  he 
must  propose  to  himself  the  best  as  the  norm  or  aim  of  his 
impulses,  whenever  these  are  made  voluntary,  and  must  inva* 
riably  impose  this  on  his  will  as  its  law.  When  any  choice  is 
made,  as  self-conscious  lie  must  try  and  test  the  quality  of  this 
activity  by  the  rule  or  test  which  he  finds  in  his  own  capacities ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  comparison,  he  must  discern  the  act 
as  morally  right  or  morally  wrong.  After  having  thus  evolved 
these  conceptions,  he  uses  them  to  try  all  subsequent  choices 
and  acts.  He  need  not  stay  to  analyze  the  newly  discovered 
conception.  He  may  not  even  know  that  it  can  be  analyzed. 
He  simply  asks.  How  can  the  concept  be  correctly  applied  as  a 
rule  or  measure  of  conduct?  Moreover,  his  first  finished  and 
distinct  experience  of  right  or  wrong  activity  is  attended  by 
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the  eoovietion  that  moral  good  is  superior  to  all  otbergood,  and 
moral  evil  larpasses  all  other  evil,  and  both  are  of  soprrme 
iro|x)rtance  as  the  highest  and  most  cunsommate  forms  of 
human  activity. 

{  69.  We  have  followed  thus  far  the  method  of  aiuUjrsUi,  Id  order  that  «• 
mifcht  diiMH^ver  the  several  elements,  both  ptf^ahtAv^eml  and 
■ftripltiila-  metaphjmkal,  which  are  reapectiTel j  preseBC as  tha eooditkMM 
■jBthwIi  ^^  coDJititu«*nta  of  the  ao-caUed  ethical  prooeaeea  and  prw^ 

acta.  We  nred  oolj  rererse  the  onler,  to  diacorer  how 
both  processes  and  products  are  built  up  from  the  elements  of  both  d^ 
•cnptioos.  It  will  be  con4*eded  that  these  proc gases  ara  performed,  and 
their  products  ara  evolvwl,  by  moral  beings  onlj;  ami  that  nMfal  baiai|^ 
are  necessarily  endowed  with  intelligence,  sensibility,  ami  will.  They  ate 
also  limited  to  psychical  states,  being  applied  to  bodily  acts  only  whenerer 
and  so  far  as  these  express  spiritual  filings  and  purpoaes.  Thrae  el^ 
mants  and  conditi(»ns  of  the  ethical  states  and  acta  are  saaential  to  tka 
Import  of  ethical  rcmcepts  ;  so  far,  at  least,  tliat  three  must  be  deSaad  as 
arts  or  slate's  of  rational,  emotional,  and  voluntary  beings. 

All  thU  l>riiig  graiit«*d  by  the  advoist4*s  of  all  the  throries  with  which 
we  sre  at  pri*M<nt  mnr«*mr<l,  th«*  queiitidn  which  would  iirrm  to  present 
Itself  to  such  |M*r4ons  would  be  iiimply  this :  gi%'en  this  complex  payrbiK 
Uiglral  Kulmtrstum  for  sll  the  fUM-albsl  rtliiral  qualitirs  of  human  ai*t4«»aa 
whlrh  sr«*  thus  coin  pit*  xly  susIvsihI  sihI  dctlnt<4|.  In  it  an  simple  ct*Dcri»ts, 
or  an  the  pr<Hlurt.^  of  th«>iM*  |Myrliologi«  al  i*n«lowni«*nts,  that  thry  niantfr«t 
the  end  for  which  man  exists?  Anil  ifi  It  sm  simple,  or  complex,  thai  they 
Snd  a  place  fi»r  tli<*  voluntary  realization  or  failure  <if  this  end.  wlK>a 
rei*(»gniz«-4l.  sml  thus  pmvulr  for  tlxMc  rniotions  which  sre  conlrmM-illy 
prc^*nt  ill  sll  f*thi<al  fX|icrli-U('<'4'.*  It  U  niiirtMltHl  by  sll.  thst  the  rrUiii.D 
of  purpoMie  r>r  flnal  cati^e  \n  «'S«rntlal  to  any  natUfactory  ethical  thf«iry. 
It  n^nialnii  to  iihi»w  In  what  way  this  end.  wh«*n  apprrheoded  by  ftell- 
t<>n«'  iouan«««,  noriMHrily  liecouitm  invciit«Hl  with  the  suthi>rity  of  law  to 
':.•  wi;i,  ami  ttl««i  tli«*  irr<>ufMl  of  M-lf-spprolMition.  f»bligatUiu,  ami  mrni. 
If  tl.t<i  aiiiil>iil«  i«  iiirn-vt.  It  i«  oIimhu^  that  ftlii«*al  rrlatioita  are  In  Mfnir 
M  !»««•  i-«»nilitlon«*tl  ii|ion  a  <-t*tnpl<*x  of  |My(*hol«ig^i  al  r>n«|owments.  If  tht« 
U  •«»,  l|i#-«tf>  ••l«>in«iii«  ni'i*t  I  tit«  r  sttto  our  <li-(1nitlon  o|  tlirne  rrlatl«»i»s.  and 
w  f  ifti  1 4pt  tilt'  .iiiaU  «•••  i%<«  :)<«*  fM»lutii»n  of  filial  uiui-h-\  f  x«-«l  f|iiration. 

Tlt«*  ft*<  !  (  .iiitiiit  <  «<  .iiM-  tli«-  U,<<ii;;!itful  rta«lfr.  that  ttiil.  and  a«l«|>tji' 
ti'iti.  nt,\  'ifvi^ii.  ait'l  f\<>n  (mmI.  art*  a««umf*<1  a«  ratr^ir-<« 

■•latlea  te  ,,j  ji,..;,^,,.  m  our  «-\|'!an«!'.'<n  <>(  thf  nattirfol  nii^ral  rvlaiutna 
»*la^k|«l'al  ,        .         .         .        ,  ,     «  .        . 

.  Ik    ittcu    ***  "f »,•■»..».'%  *h"  '•I'  \- *\  .11.' I  rrflr*  ii\rl\  ffriiiular«^l  m  and  to 

raJ  lS««ry.         *'  '   ^•-■*'  ^'>  ">  *'*!       I   ••'  *iii>i-  i«  «*.|tially  oli\  ioua  In  thr  rxpl*. 

ii.*!:<-:t  i;i«*  II  of  thr  •  «>rrt«|MMiiling  emotions,  imrticnlariy  that 

of  i-'h^ston  ('f  J I  *C  '**i     Tlil«  ^bonhl  (Mrasion  no  surprise  lu  one  who 
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reflects  that  no  school  of  psychologists  can  dispense  with  some  sort  of  a 
priori  metaphysics,  not  even  the  posltivists.  Even  they  can  neither 
connect,  nor  interpret,  nor  practically  apply>  their  so-called  positive  phe- 
nomena, except  hy  the  aid  of  the  categories  of  succession  and  similarity. 
The  evolutionists  draw  more  heavily  than  any  school  upon  an  assumed 

'*  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.*' 

The  force  which  thus  moves  and  is  moved  is  not  by  their  own  concessions 
**  unknowable,"  at  least  so  far  as  its  self-developiug  power  is  concerned. 

Should  it  be  said,  if  this  is  granted  or  assumed,  then  ethics  must  in  the 
last  analysis  be  resolved  into  theology,  and  the  interpretation  and  discov- 
ery of  the  moral  law  must  involve  the  distinct  recognition  of  God  as  giving 
it  reality  and  authority,  we  reply,  This  is  no  more  true  in  ethics  than  it  is 
in  physics.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  moral  categories  must 
he  analyzed  and  applied  with  a  distinct  apprehension  of  their  comx)leted 
import  in  order  to  their  control  over  the  intellect  and  feelings.  If  a  man 
fpoes  so  far  as  to  know  that  his  inmost  nature,  by  its  inmost  forces,  works 
for  righteousness,  individually  or  socially,  he  can  understand  the  reality 
and  authority  of  the  moral  law  which  his  own  nature  reveals,  whether  or 
not  he  recognizes  "a  power  not  himself,"  behind  it.  It  does  not  follow, 
that  because  the  recognition  of  design,  or  of  a  purpose  involving  authority 
or  law,  involves  faith  in  the  living  God,  when  all  its  implications  are 
"evolved,"  that  therefore  ethics  must  necessarily  imply  the  distinct  and 
constant  recognition  of  a  theology.  And  yet  it  may  be  true  that  a  reflec- 
tive analysis  of  our  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  may  show  that 
it  logically  implies  faith  in  God,  as  truly  as  our  faith  in  its  natuml  order 
implies  faith  in  a  divine  Architect.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
modem  ethical  speculation  is  this,  —  that,  as  we  are  challenged  step  by 
itep  to  gIvB  account  of  our  faith  in  duty,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  more 
and  more  distinctly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
materialistic  metaphysics  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  a  theis- 
tic  rather  than  an  agnostic  philosophy.  The  distinct  recognition  of  this 
truth  gives  great  value  and  interest  to  such  a  treatise  as  Professor  T.  H. 
Green's  '•  Prolegomena  of  Ethics  "  i  (Oxford,  1884). 

1  Cf.  The  Grammar  of  Assent,  by  J.  P.  Newman,  4th  ed.,  pp.  10^110 ; 
KfsaifM  on  t/ie  Philosophy  of  Theism,  by  William  George  Ward,  London, 
ISM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1)5  sqq.;  Christianity  and  Morality,  by  Henry  Wage,  M.A., 
lect.  iii.  (first  course);  Righteousness  a  Personal  Relation,  London,  1877;  T7ie 
Selaiion  between  Ethics  and  Religion,  by  James  Maktinbau,  London,  1883. 
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CHAPTER    IX, 

TIIE   MORAL   FBBLINGa 

f  CO.  The  moml  frflitujn  or  weutimentM  nt^cd  to  be  Aocoantfd 
f(ir  l»v  aiiv  thiMiry  which  imks  to  Im*  n*<x*ivecl.  It  is 
•■•ilMt  la  n(»t  riKHi^h  that  the  univfnuilly  it'cogniz^fl  ethical 
MHklcftI  rf,ftrrj,tinHH  Hhoiild  Ih»  c*X|»latncM|.  The  itrntimentM  or 
<*iiintii»nH  whirh  an*  (liHtiii4*tiv<*ly  <*thi(*al  muHt  also  \te 
nvi*iniuU*i\  for.  'rh<iH«*  thtnirieH  which  thid  llicm*  rt'lationii  t4>  In* 
<in}:iii»l  <*ntc;!orti*H  in  tht*  muiI.  aliwi  flud  thi*  cthit'al  eiiM»ti4ins»  to 
U*  orii^iiial  and  |MM-nHar  fX|M*ricnc*es.  Thi*  cimnt'ction  of  the 
moral  <'niniiiMi»*  with  the  moral  Jii«l^in<*Dtii  thry  do  n«)t  attempt 
to  exphiin.  Ind«*4*<l.  !>v  the  very  ternm  of  evrrv  one  of  th«iie 
th(*<»rii*H  itM  adv«N*ati*«i  an*  n*lii'V«-<l  fn>m  the  c»1i|i^ation  to  ocm- 
nert  jud«:mt*nt  with  «*niotii»n.  (ir  cmolinn  with  Jud'^ment.  Karh 
aecvpu,  aii  already  fiirni*«h<*«l.  thn*«*  <  la*«<M>f«  tif  original  eU*nH*ntji 
or  data:  viz.,  ivrtain  n'latitinn  di<ti-<'nic«l.  or  (t»n«vptii  nppr«*- 
licndctl  l«y  the  int«*lI«Mt  :  «iTtain  ciiHitinn**  felt  <ir  ex|>«'rirnod 
l>y  tilt*  Hi-ii^iliility  ;  and  tlic  <-«»nHt:uit  and  iie<f*%<»ary  <'oiijiincti«»n 
of  the  two.  On  tlic  other  hand,  thr  e\pli<*atiun.  if  iiucce«iiiful.  of 
tlieon«'  hv  till*  i»tlifr.  t»r  tin*  iiMnKinatitm  of  the  tw<i  aa  natural 
and  niMi'H>«Hrv.  hh  far  fi»rth  *«tti  nu'tlit-n**  tin*  tht*<irv  whieli  afMiiiiHHi 
th«*  r«'"»|M>n*«iliihty  of  •■xplainin'j  mmih*  cvmnertioii  hi*tw«*<*ii  tlie 
tm*t.  \\  I*  pftH-i'iiI  to  hIiiiw  how  th«'  ili^i-«-rnm«*nt  i>r  devrlojk- 
nit'iit  ttf  nHir:il  ti-l:tti<iii4  Ky  the  prtw •«*•««<•««  d«-««rTiU*d  in  tlH*  ln*t 
ehuptt-r.  iitMi-H<.:iri!\  in\«'l\«-»  and  a«*i^iinit*«  for  th<»M*  M*iitiiueiita 
ami  i-niotion-*  whirh  ari*  nni\i-rHa!ly  nn-^i^^nixeil  aM  iiH^ral. 
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§  61.  (1)  Prominent  among  these  emotions  are  the  feelings  of 
aelf-approccU  and  self-reproach.  It  is  obvious,  that,  .^.  fwIIiim 
if  man  is  naturally  pleased  with  any  form  of  natural  of  seif-ap- 
good,  he  must  necessarily  approve  or  be  pleased  witli  J^ifl^ 
its  originator.  If  he  is  offended  and  repelled  by  an  p«»«^ 
evil  effect  to  himself,  he  must  be  offended  by  its  cause.  If  this 
cause  or  originator  is  a  |3ei*son,  i.e.,  an  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary producer  of  this  good  or  evil,  he  must  pre-eminently  love  or 
be  displeased  with  that  person.  The  feeling,  whether  of  love 
or  hate,  toward  a  personal  cause  of  good  or  evil  to  one's  «elf ,  is 
different  in  quality  and  intensity  from  any  feelings  towards  an 
impersonal  thing,  whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate.  The 
feelings  of  pei^ons  towards  persons  in  any  relation,  almost 
refuse  to  be  classed  with  the  feelings  of  persons  towards  im- 
personal agents.  Man,  as  a  voluntary  being,  is  capable  of 
originating  good  or  evil  to  himself.  As  such,  he  can  be  and 
he  is  the  sole  cause  of  whatever  good  or  evil  comes  from  the 
impulses  and  affections  which  he  makes  supreme.  As  the 
originator  of  such  good  or  evil  by  himself  to  himself,  his  feel- 
ings rise  to  a  higher  tone.  He  must  approve  and  love  himself, 
or  disapprove  and  hate  himself,  with  a  quality  and  intensity 
that  are  peculiar.^  Both  these  affections  of  self- favor  or  dis- 
favor to  himself  must  in  their  nature  and  experience  be  unique, 
both  as  they  are  personal  affections,  and  as  the  person  is  at  once 
the  giver  and  receiver  of  the  love  or  hatred.  The  fact  that 
roan,  by  his  double  nature,  at  once  gives  and  receives,  admin- 
isters and  suffers,  causes  these  correlated  emotions  to  be  the 
most  desired  and  dreaded  of  human  experiences,  the  strongest 
motives  of  human  action,  —  the  most  blessed  of  joys,  or  the 
most  bitter  of  inward  pains.     These  joys  and  pains  deepen  and 

1  lif  yap  ol  fdyovvreg  kqI  nvpiToig  doKVofjievoi  tuv  iravTu  izaaxovruv  l^ijdev 
futb  KavfiaTor  ^  Kpvovc  fiuXXov  svoxXovvtoi  koI  kokiov  Ixovaiv  *  o()tu^  kXa^porepojQ 
ixet  TO,  TvxvpfJ^  fuc  Xvncu;  Ct'Jircp  i^uOev  kiri<^epOfiivac '  rd  de  "  oirric  ^fiol  rCtv  uaXo( 
hnuTtoc  oAA'e^w  airbc"  tjridptfvobfiivav  rwf  ufmpTTjvofjtivolc  MoBev  k^  avroD 
fiapirrepov  noiii  ly  alaxptt^  fo  &Xyeiv6v.  —  Plutarch  de  Tixm. 
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f^row  more  Intenne  as  the  einotioDS  and  prefemic^e  which  oecm- 
aiou  Uh*iu  U'ltiiiie  im>ru  |MMitivc*  aD<l  clear  in  viow  of  the  maoi- 
fuld  relatUins  whi(*h  thcj  hokl  to  tlie  individual  himaelf,  and 
Uie  |ienious  with  wImhh  lie  in  (t>nn(*cte<l. 

The  fH*lf-prudu(i*d  good  nn<l  evil  In  thin  cane,  U*  it  ofiaenrcd, 
are  iM>t  gain  and  kiaa  in  the  form  of  mlventitioun  good,  or  good 
rmvivnl  from  without ;  Imt  they  an*  the  g<KKl  or  evil  which  are 
involve«l  in  the  very  ezerriiie  of  the  alTectiona  or  desirra.  The 
gocMl  ftpringa  up  from  within.  It  in  not  a  gcxxl  of  condition, 
pHiMively  nnvivinl  fnwn  without,  or  a<hle<1  hy  way  of  reward, 
but  good  of  emotion  within,  which  finda  the  joy  of  a  aelf* 
beatowed  and  M'lf-n*ceive<l  rcwnrrl  or  punishment  in  the  very 
exen*im*  of  tlie  lieat  impuli«(*ft  or  nffet*tionA.  So  far,  we  have  to 
do  witli  m*If-flppn»hation  and  m*lf-n*proa<*h. 

$  02.  (2)  The  fi-«*liiigof  ttlffhjiUhtn  com«ii  next  in  order.  Thia 
in  oft«-u  Htylc<l  tlir  Ju(1;!inriit  of  oli|igttti«>n.  an<l  M^ 
llM.  V^u  <*it*'n  tliiit  rM>iii«<  a*  uti*  pnil<»<«f»|'lieni  m-em  almtnt  to 
lB«aB4  qu«-Ati(>n  wlietluT  tlie  wonl  rvm  nug^f«tA  .nn  enn»- 

tioii.  Till*  fpHfttion  irt  fair  ami  ri*ii<i«»naltle.  With 
which  <l4N*H  the  rX|K*n«*n4v  lif^in.  —  Hitli  an  emotion,  or  a  JihIi:- 
nH*nt?  Thin  umvrtuintv  may  In*  af><-«Knited  for  hy  the  fact  that 
tin*  fe«*ling  in  UMUally  n-ferreil  to  Mime  art  (»f  duty.  —  (»fti*n  ti» 
an  external  a<*t,  which  \n  rrt'<i;:niz«'«l  an  one  which  (Miglil  to  U> 
ilone,  —  t lie  relation  in  *urh  cnM»<i  U»ing  tnin»fcrnH|  from  tlic 
d«M*r  to  1)14  dcrd.  AiioiIht  rciiH4in  i^  found  in  the  fai-t.  a<»  wc 
hIi.iI]  iMHiii  t*\pl:nii.  that  the  ch-nicntary  fii'jing  of  <»liligalton  i« 

vrrv    oftfii    rc-»'nfiiri'«'«l    l»v    the    nuthoritv    of    other    |»iMi»«»n*. 

•  •  •  ■ 

altlHMi^'i)  it  ori;;inat««t  in  lh«*  autlHirity  of  ounM^lvea  aa  law-givcri 
«»r  jii'luf4«i\«»r  a:!:iiii4t  iMir^'lvet*. 

Th«*    M-i)%4*    I  if   oMt;rntioi)  which  we  aeek   to  explain  ia  that 

«i1iii-l)    iMiiiM   ill    itj4   m«Mt   rl«*nii'ntjiry    forin.  —  the 

iMf  f«*iift«      foMii  wl.ith  i^  «'\|<«*tirn<-«-i|  1\  tl.i-  MtuI  vkitl.in   iti^i  If, 

f«B«Urr*4  miilMHit  r«-fti«'iiic  to  Hn\  (-oiiuikiimI  fi\»m  millioiii. 
ar«i. 

Wi*  cxpiain    It  thuH  :    wc   notict*  tint,   that,   aa  the 

fcclin^H  of  a^'lf-appntval  and  a(*lf-r^'proach  fMjir  tlie  right  or 
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wrong  voluntary  actiTity,  so  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  choose 
or  reject,  to  do  or  avoids  precedes  such  activity.  As  self- 
approval  and  self-reproach  are  at  once  the  most  exquisite  of 
pleasures  or  pains,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  activity  as  yet 
not  decided  is  proposed  to  the  voluntary  by  the  reflecting  self 
for  its  election,  it  is  enforced  by  the  self-approval  or  self* 
Ttproach  which  is  knoton  wUl  certainly  follow.  As  these  emo- 
tions are  the  most  valued  and  the  most  dreaded,  they  constitute 
the  strongest  motives  by  which  a  man  can  be  bound  or  held  to 
right  activity ;  and,  as  they  are  the  most  disinterested  of  feel- 
ings, they  are  altogether  incapable  of  any  selfish  taint.  The 
sense  or  sentiment  of  obligation,  it  should  he  noticed,  is  limited 
to  a  choice  or  action  not  j'et  achieved,  when  thought  of  as  ideal 
and  future.  The  sense  of  obligation,  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
term,  always  imports  a  future  activity,  — an  activity  as  yet  not 
chosen  or  executed.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  we  say 
of  the  actual  past,  ^^  I  ought  to  have  done  it,"  or,  ^'  I  did  what 
I  ought." 

The  sense  or  sentiment  of  obligation,  as  men  onlinarily  ex- 
perience and  interpret  it,  is  the  feeling  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  apprehended  favor  or  disfavor  of  wArdsAperw 
our  fellow-men,  usually  occupying  the  place  of  natu-  *®** 
ral  superiors  or  rulers.     With  this  feeling  may  be  more  or  less 
obscurely  blended  and  symbolized  our  own  self -approval  or  self- 
reproach.     Bat  not  a  few  theorists  who  undertake  to  analyze 
the  sentiment  resolve  the  whole  of  it  into  the  hope  or  fear  of 
the  oomplacency  or  displeasui'c  of  another  person,  and  construct 
their  entire  ethical  theory  upon  this  basis. 

We  have  already  -emphasized  the  i)oint  that  the  sentiment 
which  we  desire  to  detect  and  define  is  the  feeling  which  has  its 
source  and  root  within  the  individual  soul.  It  is  wortli  noti- 
cing, that,  in  each  of  the  cases  supposed,  we  have  to  do  with 
some  person  who  is  tJie  obliger.  In  the  first  case  the  person 
with  whom  we  are  confronted  is  our  Creator,  or  one  or  many  of 
our  fellow-men  promising  their  favor,  or  threatening  its  loss ; 
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thus  binding  and  holding  us  to  do  or  aroid  the  act  of  datj  or 
of  sin.  In  the  aecond  ca^  we  are  also  confronted  with  a 
pc*rMon :  myself,  as  a  lawj^iver,  promising  self  •approval,  4>r 
tliri'ut4*niug  its  opfiuHiUs  —  the  brightest  of  all  cunceivaUe  re- 
wanls,  aud  the  tiiUerest  of  pains. 

Should  it  In*  suggesUnl,  that,  according  to  this  analysis,  the 
man  must  first  have  ex|M*rienct*d  self-approliation  and  self- 
reproach  before  he  can  fetfl  their  force  as  Miging  or  bindiug 
mtttivtn^  it  might  lie  replietl,  that  this  i*an  only  apply  to  the  first 
activitii's  of  ethical  life,  but  not  to  any  eziH*rienee  of  ot>ligatioo 
that  fulls  within  the  limits  of  n*membennl  ex|ii*rience.  It  is  of 
little  moment,  if,  in  our  fintt  exfieriences,  self-approval  and  self* 
n*proach  should  be  these  rudimrntary  moral  emotions,  whii4i 
might  pn*ctHle  the  nmturiHl  fet*lings  of  aanctionnl  command. 
Till*  rxiK'rit'uccs  of  which  wc  an*  (^)nsi*ious  an*  th<MH*  whirh  fol- 
low at  i\  \i\\vT  date,  aft4*r  i'onHciousm*ss  and  n*fltM'ti4»n  an*  full? 
di*vi*lc>|N'd.  So  fWNin  Uii  man  is  fully  awake  to  a  <<vm|>lete  and 
dintiiict  coiiHcioUHnrHH  of  monil  gtMMl  or  <*vil,  A4'lf-appn>val  and 
S4'lf-rfpn»arh  uiUMt  «*V4'r  aftorwanU  U*  n-ganltnl  as  tlie  bright4i»t 
of  luH  rrwanln,  and  the  darkrst  and  moHt  dn*aikil  of  his  fcam. 

That  till'  fi'rllii;;  of  obligation  thuM  ariniuK  hImiuKI  \n»  uni4|ue 
r^tt*\\u9  Hliotild  ii«>t  HurpriM*  uh.  FirHt  of  alL  it  in  worthy  of 
Uaahar.  hotiiv  that  till*  nMi>jiiiiiion  4if  any  fonv  an  a4*tin): 
uiitb-r  law  within  our  (»wn  U'in;;,  4>f  iliM*lf  invt-ntu  this  U\tw  with 
a  H)»('(ial  and  ri*<«i**tl«*H<«  authority.  W«*  cann*!!  but  nf»|ioiMl  u>  it 
with  i«-s|H*(-t  :in<l  r«'V(T«*n(v.  It  in  n4>t  (>unM>lvi*ii  franiinu  a 
law  ft»r  ourn«-l\«'H  aibitrurily  4ir  in  4*apri4v,  )»ut  4iuni«*lv«*s  m<*«-t- 
ini:  a  law  ini)MiH4il  i)|mi||  uh  by  our  iumont  nature.  Any  f4»nx* 
htiou;!«*r  than  oupm-Ui-**,  wltvthrr  it  a<*t.H  from  witlnHit,  likr  the* 
Mjn  ill  tli<*  «in«l.  or  willt  ii|>  fi(»ni  within  tin*  m\<*t4*n4>iifi  f^prini;* 
of  oiir  nmiT  lift*,  awakfh^  <iur  n**«|N*4>t.  TIh*  n '«'«»};» it i4>ii  4»f  an 
a'tt\it\  a<«  oti«*  for  whirii  out  natun*  in  tltt«*d,  inv4il\«^  an  au- 
tli«»Mt\  -iiil  lii;^)ifr,  UM-auHc  It  I oiniu«-ndfi  itiK'lf  to  4>ur  n*vm*n4Y 
I'or  laiioiia)  oid«-r.  It  i*i  not  our  mpritv  that  im|MMc^  thii 
aulhofiu,  not  our   \t>lunLur\   viilK  nor  any  suigle   im|Htlse   or 
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desire,  but  our  nature  as  a  whole,  in  the  mutual  adaptation  of  all 
its  impulses,  and  their  harmonious  working  with  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  It  is  not  a  mere  blind  force,  or  combination 
of  forces,  but  an  adjustment  that  is  rational  in  its  adaptation, 
and  working  for  the  highest  ends  known  or  conceivable  by  us.* 
There  is  no  authority  more  majestic  than  that  of  self-conviction 
concerning  our  capacities  as  revealing  our  destined  functions, 
when  enforced  by  self-approbation  or  self-reproach.  If  the 
action  is  our  own,  and  the  law  is  self-imposed  by  the  discern- 
ment of  the  consenting  reason,  our  anticipated  self-approval  or 
self-reproach  obliges  or  binds  us,  as  nothing  else  can,  by  a 
triple  bond  to  voluntary  allegiance  to  duty. 

§  63.  We  have  said  already  that  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
as  men  ordinarily  experience  and  recognize  it,  is 
rarely  limited  to  man's  self-imposed  or  personal  tooarfenow- 
commands  or  prohibitions.  As  men  meet  one  an-  "**"* 
other  in  society,  so  soon  as  their  favor  and  dislike  are  known 
by  the  necessary  operations  of  human  nature  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  right  and  wrong  purposes  and  actions  of  their  fellows,  this 
anticipated  favor  or  displeasure  usually  re-enforces  the  ele- 
mentary feeling  of  obligation  by  which  the  man  enforces  the 
law  of  duty  upon  himself. 

Most  men,  also,  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent,  extend 
their  thoughts  beyond  their  kind,  and  lift  them  above  nfted  np  to 
nature,  and  recognize  some  sort  of  a  ''tendency  *•^• 
not  themselves  working  for  righteousness."  So  soon  as  they 
do  this,  and  recognize  the  law  of  duty  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  the  feeling  of  obligation  is  at  once  re-enforced  by 
the  anticipated  favor  or  displeasure  of  some  power  or  person 
who  '*  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things." 

1  "  Von  diesen  Punkten  geht  die  strenfi^e,  unnachgiebige  Forderung  des 
8ittlichen  aas,  jenes  kategorisclie  Soil,  das  an  das  besondere  und  an  den 
Theil  ergeliend  von  einem  Willen  ansfliesst  wenn  man  anders  die  Quelle 
des  Soil  vom  bedlngten  ins  nnbedingte  verfolgt."  — A.  Trendelenbuko: 
HUt.  BeUrSge  xur  PhUosophie,  Band  iii.,  vi.  (2),  pp.  201-203. 
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S  61.  In  the  order  of  time,  the  human  miod  flmt  onderstamb 
MilmuiM  ^y  <>l'lip^tion  some  eoostraiut  iiniMMed  hy  tlic  ei»tn- 
•rifiMUf  mand  of  auotber.  To  the  child  the  JtMl^nient,  **  I 
daiB  cf  ou}j:ht  to  do  or  refrain  from  thb  or  that/*  ai^ifieii, 
ftMtbtr.  my  iHirrnt  or  ti*acher  commaiida  me«  and  will  iHini*ih 
me  if  I  fail  or  offoud :  the  roa}(iiitrate«  or  tlie  communitT,  or 
God,  oominanda  or  forhid»,  and  will  reward  or  fHinliih.  In 
this  aeuiie  it  is  eminently  true  that  oMiirttion  snp|iniMii  an 
ohlij^erv  and  si^nifii*s  ^*a  violent  motive  resultini;  from  the  <^>m* 
maud  of  amKher.'*  Sueh  wonls  as  *Mo  owe,"  **to  fie  Imund.** 
an«l  their  e<|uivalents,  an>  laryi^ely  derivtHl  from  relations  Itip* 
tW4*en  iimu  and  niuu,  that  involve  force  and  command  on  tlie 
one  side,  and  fear  and  coni|>ulsi<Mi  on  the  other.  If  we  cxillate 
in  the  KngliMli,  tlie  Fn*nrh,  or  the  (lerman  laoiniaires  the 
pnmiinent  words  that  ex|)n*sH  or  imply  the  n*lntion  of  ohli^fa* 
tioij.  ue  h)i:i11  liml  that  tliey  wm*  all  originally  the  relati«rtis  of 
man  Xo  man,  im  of  c'hii«l  or  st^nnnt,  or  dehtor  or  suhje<*t. 

Thest*  ext4*ni:il  relations  fiinuAh  the  vcM*al»iilurv  for  tlie  in* 

t4*rnal  autlMirity  of  man  over  litiiiS4*lf,  hut  do  m»t  for 
gy^^^l,^  that  n*as<in  either  ons^inate  or  ex|>lain  tlie  relatMm 
••s  AMffMifl    itH4.|f.  nor  tlM^  unmnd  of  it,  iM»r  even  the  liist«»rv  i»f 

itH  |tri»uit'^^'*ivi*  and  <'«»tii|*let4*  «M*velo|MiH*nt  to  IIm* 
analytie  conm  i4)llHn<'^H.  While  in  tiim*  our  4li«tiiH-t  kno«ili«fl^f 
of  the  external  |ir«M4il«'4  that  of  tlit*  iiiti'niul.  tlie  intrni.il  is 
not  iTi*rttf'<i|  out  of  thf  lii<*t.  tliouirh  it  i**  Miit:;:i*«tc«|  hy  it.  mid 
v\v\\  I'xprrHii'il  ill  teriii««  taken  fnmi  it.  Very  soon  the  two  arr 
lili'iidfl  t4»;;i-ttH'r ;  un<l  the  one  |ira4*tieally  AU|i|>lenienta  tiMMiCher. 
vihii'h  il  f4yiii)iolii(«'t  aiii|  i*iifont*ii  to  the  a<1vanta4;e  an^l  strentfth- 
eniii;S  of  U*ih.  It  i^  wlii'U  oiii*  iMintradirts  and  r^-«iiit«i  tlH* 
«*tliiT  that  th«>  tr:i*^iili«*4  4»f  lift*  within  nii«l  witlMUit  iiivariai>*y 
fii!!«iw.  A  man  ttwi-<«  Itiit  il«'lit«  noiii>  the  I^h^  nM>mllv  UM-aii«H* 
tiu*  law  :i<l*U  \\A  tiifti\«-4  of  a  writ  and  a  jud;!ni«-nt  to  tln*^*  i>f 
th«'  •••Hi«t  i.-mi*.  \\  %'  ji'iy  oiir  dif'tH  THM':tii«««*  Wr  oWt*  tli«-tii,  in  tin* 
Ht-iiHi*  iif  Uin;r  fof'fd  liy  fi-:(r  of  tin*  oflU-rr,  and  nlno  fioiii  a 
con***  ii-n<-f   Ufute  (o^l.      Hut   wIk*u   tlu*  <lu«*s  whi<*h    tlie    law 
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exacts,  or  public  sentiment  enforces,  are  inconsistent  with  ths 
duties  which  the  conscience  enjoins,  then  it  is  that  conflicts  and 
scruples,  and  the  tragedies  of  the  heart  and  of  life,  ensue. 

The  feeling  of  obligation  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
theoretic  moralists,  and  been  supposed  to  be  invested  „ 
with  a  special  mystery.     This  has  been  especially  mjnUrjot 
true  since  Kant  made  the  categorical  imperative  so  *'*'*'•*  *■• 
emphatic  and  distinctive  an  element  in  all  ethical  experiences, 
and  excluded  it  from  all  relationship  to  the  sensibility.     Kant 
opposes  the  categorical  to  the  hypothetical  imperative,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  to  his  own   categorical  imperative  he 
concedes  a  subtle  hypothetical  condition  by  enfor- 
cing the  authority  of  its  commands  by  their  acknowl-  eategorieai 
edged  fitness  to  become  general  laws.     Kant,  as  is  *"»*''»**^«* 
well  known,  not  only  asserted  for  this  imperative  the  claim  of 
being  the  ethical  feature  by  eminence,  but  be  invested  it  with 
authority  to  enforce  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  faith  in  God,  as 
the  condition  of  moral  order,  and  the  rewarder  of  virtue  with 
happiness.     A  large  class  of  moralists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
assumed  that  obligation  involves  the  existence  of  two  persons, 
related  as  ruler  and  subject  by  natural  or  conventional  ties,  and 
have  insisted  that  obligation  implies  command  on  the  one  side, 
and  subjection  on  the  other.     Thus  "Warburton  asserts,  "Obli- 
gation  supposes  an  obliger,  different  and  distinct  warbnrton's 
from  the  person  obliged;  "  and  Paley,  "A  man  is  •*!'■»• 
obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another,"  which  he  expands  in  his  definition  of 
virtue  as  "  the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting   happiness."     Both 
these  writers  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  term  on  that 
theory  of  morals  which  makes  the  positive  command  of  God  an 
essential  condition  of  the  authority  of  duty.     In  jurisprudence 
obligation  is  often  derived  wholly  from  the  commands  Theory  of 
of  positive  law  (cf.  Austin).     In  the  theory  of  this  thu tre«tiM. 
work  the  personal  and  authoritative  element  and  the  related 
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emotions  are  fully  provided  for  by  the  recognition  of  tbat  pe- 
culiarity ID  man'H  nature  by  which  he  is  capable  of  being  a  law 
to  himself;  i.e.,  in  virtue  of  tlie  voluntary  and  aelf^conactnnt 
enilowments  of  hw  Iteint;.  Kant  has  occasionally  rpcogniird 
and  eloquently  assert^Kl  the  truth  that  moral  necemity  is  tlie 
8uiN*rior  will  of  man  commanding  his  inferior  will.  Phol  Janet 
writes  thus :  — 

'^  Assuming  all  these  premises,  I  conclude,  that,  in  my  opts* 
iftMt*!  i^^f  ^^*^*  '"<'"  cannot  thus  conceive  liia  own  Ideal 

npMitiM.  esscncv  without  wishing  to  realize  this  easenee  ao 
far  as  it  is  iMWHiMe.  Moral  ncceHHtty  is«  as  Kant  |irreeived, 
only  the  sujierior  trill  of  the  man.  laying  commands  on  his 
infrrior  trill,  Man  eannot  wihIi  to  U*  any  thing  Imt  a  true  man, 
a  ciunplrt**  mail ;  that  ih,  to  l>o  actuallv  what  he  is  virtaallv. 
This  will  of  the  n*aHon  fitnlH  it^Wf  in  ccmllict  with  tlie  sensitive 
will.  77m*  x»/yrf /-/or  M'///,  utt  fnr  OH  it  imjunwn  ntithttrift/  ttjwm  fke 
iiif*  rim-  uiff,  is  mltnl  *>hh'niifinn,** —  77fi'  Thmni  o/ 3/'»rri/ji,  Nilik 

•  •  •  w 

ii.  rl»:i|».  i.  ;  \\,  Ni-w  Ynjk,  l.***<.'J. 

(  »C*      I>r.  TlH'iiiaM  Krnwii  (Idlinbiirtch.  irTHIfrXV)  |^«m  tli«  fol)u«r1a( 

ftiKiIv^i^  «tf  tlif  U'*\\u\ii  ami  jiKlKiiirnt  of  uMij^tion  :  — 

'*  rfr^iii4  Bi  tifiK  it>  'A  *  i-rtnin  iiHniiitr  «-\i  it**  in  ii«  ■  frrllnf  of  apptvnal: 
|M-r-*<>iM  Hi  ItiiK  III  a  tnuiilii  r  ii|i|«f«it«*  tn  X\\\%  rann«it  Iw  i^in 
T  r»rj  w  ^hlrn  •!  \*\  \\%  y^^*At*'^\\  .in  iiiti'fii>ri.  |>«rli«|M  an  « i%  lit  or  iiM'rr 
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!«•  .H  t  in  til!*  w.1%  '.*  Wh\  \\\n%  III  ••••■til  til  ii«  fii  liotr  fii«T". 
i-r.  in  tithfr  %^i>riN,  t(»  )«*  t«<ir*|iy  f>f  np|iri'f'.iti"n,  diImi  Ii»«  •«  tn*!  In  il>  • 
V  i\  '.*  Tli«'«inl\  :iii«M t  r  \»  )iii  h  I  .III  !••- ^:^  •  n  !••  tlii-«i- «|Ut-»iiiiii*  i*  thr  »^riir 
t.-  .ill  th.it  Ir  >  iiii|«^<i.i  !•  f-r  til  til  I  fii*!i|i  r  llif  .ii  r-i.ii  «  itlniiil  (••-.ir^^. 
'lilt.  1<v  Ml  1 11:^  in  tli:*  \«.ii.  Wf  »lii-ulil  IiN'k  n|>«!i  ••iii«<i%i«.  aii.l  •  •!  •  r« 
i>iii!*l  !<>i-k  n|">n  ii«.  i«!*!i  u'h'-rr*  ni  «*.  nr  iif  li*ii«t  mtli   i1lttii|ipr^i1i.ti<  fi  " 

/.-  f.jrrt  •■»»  th*  l*hi',  ^  I  \*i  >  f  'h'  II'  III  I '/I  \fiU't.  In  I.  7  ll  **  T*»Jt*l  tht»  ■  •'.  r. 
■  t  '  •  ..f  ftj  ^  ri  f  .i*<'r  rif  •t  Ml  ■"•  ■■  'i  ■•  •- 'i.- 'i  I"  Aiiir  »»' f  jt/i  f  ;■#!/'• -rm#«l,  tttttl  i  .'r 
<  II '*#  n*'  /iMfifi  V  >••  r/*r  *.»..,,•*  ■•■.f',  rii  I 'f.' •  &,i';<r<>  rt  i>r  ntMml  IfMlut*^ 
Ml*  i>f  f"  (M-rftrin  It  \\  !.•  t.  ««•  y*  .t.k  if  :iii  m  tun  In  \\  •  fit«irn<-tit  ••(«*•!>• 
fii*n.  «^  irrin  fhr  X  !.'■:». Tjri  i-<  ?'•  rii.iifi' •  ff  ti  *  x  irtn*-  *  «  hrn  «i«>  th^nk  <if 
\\,»-  .V  *:<Ti  n*  .i-rt  ail>  |«  r'<  ;ti.«  «l.  w  •  •!•  f,i'iii.ii«tr  it     iiit  iit  '  "  (lr«-|.  i»1). 

*I'Kr««-  •i.,T.trv  |Hk««  !.• «  ufi  *!  I  III-  r*-  :ii'tft«i  ti^  ainl  *i)*nir^i  ai  t.  %• 
•  ■  'ITT  r.^  ■».. I  m:. 'if  *.*)•••  '•!.#?.  i-\  ••#.  ff«.'  I  iit*'i^-|il(i<iiitit  f 
th**  •••'.il  !nfn  rUKiiit.nik.  mlin  n.Mk«-«  liti>  rir  nothtti|;  nf  ilir  »lll.  aiHl  *^'*-9 
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only  scant  justice  to  the  personality  and  self-coKscionsness  of  man ;  all  of 
which  are  vital  to  any  satisfactory  theory  of  either  the  sentiment  or  judg- 
ment of  obligation. 

Hutcheaon  proposes  and  answers  the  question  as  follows:  '*If  any  ask, 
'  Can  we  have  any  sense  of  obligation  abstracting  from  the 

laws  of  a  superior  ?  *  we  must  answer  according  to  the  various   ^■*'"**®"  ■ 

doctrine, 
senses  of  the  word  '  obligation/  If  by  obligation  we  under- 
stand a  determination,  without  regard  to  our  own  interest,  to  approve  the 
actions  and  to  perform  them,  which  determination  shall  alio  make  V9  dis- 
pleased with  ovrselves,  and  vneufy  vpon  having  acted  contrary  to  if,  in  this 
meaning  of  the  word  '  obligation '  there  is  naturally  an  obligation  uix)n 
all  men  to  benevolence."  —  Inquiiy,  pp.  2fJI),  267. 

He  recognizes  the  opinion,  current  in  his  time,  that  obligation  implies 
an  obliger,  thus:  "  When  any  sanctions  co-operate  with  our  moral  sense 
in  exciting  us  to  actions  which  we  count  morally  good,  we  say  we  are 
obliged ;  but  when  sanctions  of  rewards  or  punishments  oppose  our  moral 
sense,  then  we  say  we  are  bribed  or  constrained."  —  p.  276. 

Warburton,  who  was  conspicuous  for  resolving  all  obligation  into  the 
command  of  God,  —  his  pithy  statement  being  "  Obligation  sitpposes  an 
obliger,-*  —  thus  writes  to  John  Brown,  M.D.,  the  author  of  "Essays  on 
the  Characteristics:  **  — 

'*  If  you  use '  obligation '  in  the  sense  of  motive,  then  I  apprehend  Shaftes- 
bury,  Clarke,  and  Wollaston  may  say  you  differ,  not  from  them, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  different  term,  which  comes  to  the  same    ^•rt^rfoa'a 
thing.    They  call  virtue  beavtifvl.Jit,  and  true,  for  the  reason    ^.     '  ^^  *^' 
that  you  call  it  beneficial;  namely,  because  it  produces  hap-   fi^rke  etc 
piness:  therefore,  when  they  say  the  beauty,  the  fitness,  the 
truth,  of  virtue  is  the  motive  for  practising  it,  tliey  say  the  very  thing  you 
do,  as  referring  to  the  happiness  of  which  virtue  is  productive,  etc. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  motive  you  had  meant,  as  understood  by 
you,  real  obligation,  you  must  still  be  in  the  wrong,  if  (as  you  hold) 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,  and  Wollaston  be  so;  because,  like  them,  you  make 
real  obligation  to  arise,  as  they  do,  from  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  not,  as 
their  real  adversaries  do,  from  the  will  of  a  superior:  for  their  real  adver- 
saries do  not  say  they  are  wrong  in  making  it  arise  from  this  or  that  prop- 
erty of  virtue,  —  such  as  its  beauty,  its  fitness,  or  its  truth,  —  but  in  their 
making  it  arise  from  an  abstract  idea  at  all,  or,  indeed,  from  any  thing  but 
personality,  and  the  will  of  another,  different  and  distinct  from  the  person 
obliged"  (vide  Warburton's  Letters,  pp.  67,  58).  Of  this  we  say,  that 
Warhurton  is  right  in  so  far  as  he  makes  personality  to  be  essential  to  obli- 
gation, but  not  necessarily  the  personality  of  '*  another,  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  person  obliged;  "  inasmuch  as  the  very  essence  and  energy 
of  the  feeling  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  two  relations  coincide  in  one  and 
the  same  pexaon.    As  to  the  fact  whether  the  person  obliging  and  the  per« 
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soo  o1ili;(ed  ran  be  the  name,  we  hare  only  to  Mjr,  tiwl,  if  tkit  It 

KoIfH-onHiiouitnesfi  anil  ttcK-control  are  aUo  impottlbla.    And  jr*i 

it  iiiiuit  lie  true,  ~ 

*•  that  aole«»  abor*  hlmwlf  h»  fi»a 

BiTct  hiniM^lf,  how  poor  a  thing  U  Baa!  ** 

The  InflaeDce  of  Kant  ii|x>n  the  ethical  thoughl  of  modani  tkmm  Imm  ta 
no  one  particular  been  m>  conaplcooiit  at  la  bit  doctiine  of 
Dirfervat  la-  ,,j„f^  ohliKatiou,  or  the  caUnorioal  ioiperatlTv,  whk-h  be 
J^?^*  *  intt^rpreta  iu  a  Mfuno  which  waa  origioal  to  hlmarlf,  with 
wliirh  lie  conntH'tA^d  a  |>cH*uliar  iwychological  tbaocy.  mad  af 
whirh  he  inailf  a  «|¥M*ial  philuMiphiiral  appliitittoo.  Not  a  few  wrtlrra.  at 
haM  al realty  lie«'n  nnti<*«Ml,  have  arce|pCe«l  his  general  atatenaat,  wbo  dU  aat 
fully  adopt  tlie  |m,\  chologiral  ur  phiUMM>|»hi<-al  theory  In  wblch  ll  bald  a 
uuique  and  well-tilled  pUce.  It  waa  maioly  tbroojch  tba  tpilnaaca  af 
C^olfrid^e  that  the  theory  and  ita  a|i|>licatM«  paaaed  loto  vary  cttffil 
favor  with  very  many  EnKliah  and  Anierieao  writera.  wbo  liara  ai'r»f<»d  It 
an  the  eI<Miui*iitly  phra<M<<l  doctrine  of  Clarke,  Price,  and  Reid.  wHbmii  arti^ 
tinizinx  its  Utau  al  conHiateucy,  or  an-e|»tin|{  ita  |iaycboloKical  or  tbMth^hral 
ai'<-<iiii|iaiiiiiiciitt.  The  aiiuple  atatrnimt  that  the  rate|p>rk*al  ItDprrativa 
in  not  niily  itivi-«ti*4l  with  th<*  pnTi«irutive  of  alinple  anthcirity.  Ihii  thai  It 
rMiutii:iti<N  u«  to  U>lifVi*  in  :i  (MTiMiiial  Hud  |M*rfe4>t  (ff<M|,  baa  lieea  arr«*|iffld 
by  Vfry  luutiy  art  tli«>  rornrr-ittont*  of  ethiral  and  thelatic  faith.  It  demrry^^ 
curtfiil  n«itii  ••,  liiiwftrr.  that  tht*  d<M'tniie  of  Kant  la  not  that  the  aeaae  ol 
oMitfation  i*«  di-rivfil  fri»iii  tin*  |M-r^>nal  iiuthorit>  of  Gml  aa  aam-lftootnc  tbe 
law  of  duty,  but  that  tli«'  loininand  of  duty  rr*futf*»  u«  (o  Itelieve  In  <•<«!  la 
i«rd«-r  that  bf  iiia>  t'tifon**  tlii^  law  by  rruani  ami  |Kinlahmeat.  W#  da 
in't  {ir<*t  )>fli*\«*  iu  (i«i«l,  and  f»ulMi*<|U«*ntl>  iM-4r|i(  ilir  obUflaUutt  of  doty 
tfiu  tiM-  <i*inut.in<l  of  <fiMl.  hut  we  find  tlie  nii>ral  law  fomioaodiaiK  aa  la 
Ulii  \i  in  Inn  iixi<«niAtirMlI>.  Tbr  trutli  for  wbi*  h  »r  «*ontend  ia.  that  tba 
( ••111*  nipUti'in  of  n^Ul  af-tiou  a*  thi*  aupr«*iu**  «'n«l  of  uur  )«einic  leatU  ua. 
Ill  •■  it  iiiitii  t)H>ti|^ht  i&nd  faitli.  t<»  a  <iiMl  wbi*  tn  |<«>rM»fiBl  an<l  BMirall)  if*M<4; 
In;  It  «l«M«i  n..!  lu.itii*  nitirai  o)i!i^Atioii  to  pr«M«-«'«l  frotn  the  akniple  aill  or 
<•  it.tn.itfl  •  f  <o«l,  for  th«  ••(•ii^.iiion  nnu;i|  i-\i«t  Wi-rr  tbrre  a«>  <■««!. 

F<>r  ttii^  r<  .i-M'ii.  Aiii  ll  I4n«;'i4i;«>  ai*  tb*-  follow ifi|{,  frmn  J.  A.  FnMidr.  to 
I:al>:>    til  nii«int«-r|irt'tuti«in.  if   it  in   iwit    palfiably  ernjt>*«>ti« 
"  N*t  far  A^  ui    know,  Uior.%lit«  rf^ta  U|H>fi  thr  arlMv  fit  oiilica> 

t.xii .  anil  ••'.;.' .It liu«  n**  iu«  uniiij{  i-k«  «'pt  «•  iiiipl>  lan  a  dli  ine  iimaiuaiMl, 

M. till  lilt  m)i..  Ii  it  MiMi.il  I  •  A«<  tt*  \m»."  ~   l^^ff  !•/  J'tJiH  /lti«|r<f«,  rha|t.  la 

II'  r*«  rr  >|«  tft-r.  in  •  ntir<-  « oi.«i«ti-tiry  a  ith  hia  th«Hirr,  anal»rr>4  BKaml 

•  •)•!  .;»^f|i    litt«>    two   rlrniriila.  ~  tiM*    elrmrOt    id    mmU^r^f, 

» III-  ..    h«-    intrniffta  aa   thr  known  eat-trlleore  of  Ihr  c^«^ 
af»a«wr.  ■ 

.•i.|>  .t-*!    iir  ai't     anil   tlir  «-lrnirni    fi  <'irr-«  (r«N«'a#.   whii  b  be 

d«>r;^■-«  'r  ■■'(   '.'■  '  •     •  r.ti  f>iriii%  tif  ••ni4l  rrMraint  !••  which  man  !•  aub^  t, 

-  tb«*  i-l.i.  .!..  r>  li^.-'UB,  aad  ao%uU  (tf.  I>Maa*a  Thtm  /.««m.|4U      Tha 
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second  of  these  elements,  in  the  order  of  evolution,  will  fade  away;  i.e., 
'*  the  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  is  transitory,  and  will 
be  diminished  as  fast  as  moralization  increases "  (Data  of  '^•"t'l  re- 
Ethiat,  §  46).    Kant  asserts  the  same  of  his  categorical  im-   ^ 
perative,  but  for  a  different  reason:  viz.,  that  the  sensibilities 
or  passions  will  eventually  cease  to  struggle  with  the  categorical  impera- 
tive; and  holiness,  or  a  state  of  loving  consent,  shall  at  last  completely 
displace  the  resisting  and  struggling  sensibility.    It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  neither  Kant  nor  Spencer  finds  any  place  for  personality,  and  scarcely 
for  freedom,  in  their  psychological  theory;  although  Kant's  provides  for  it 
as  an  ethical  necessity.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ethical  theory  of  both 
fails  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  feeling  of  obligation.    James  Martineau,  in 
a  brief  essay  (London,  1881,  On  the  Relation  between  Ethics  and 
Religion),  surprises  us  by  insisting  that  no  proper  ethics  can 
be  constructed  which  do  not  imply  God  as  necessarily  and 
naturally  known  to  the  soul,  and  enforcing  the  law  of  duty  as  his  personal 
will;  which  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  though  obviously 
inspired  by  Kant's  analysis  of  obligation. 

§  66.   (3)  A  third  class  of  emotions  are  those  of  merit  or 
demerit,  or  of  good  and  ill  desert.    These,  for  similar   ,„,  „ 

'         •'  ^  '  (8)  Scnue  of 

reasons,  are,  with  the  sense  of  obligation,  very  fre-  merit  and 
queutly  conceived  of  as  judgments,  —  shaded  off,     *"*' 
perhaps,  into  the  emotions  which  attend  them.     A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  they  suppose  and  imply  the 
existence  of  a  community  of  moral  beings.     It  is  of  his  fellow- 
men  or  his  Creator  that  a  man  is  said  and  conceded  to  deserve 
good  or  evil :  it  is  only  in  a  remote  and  secondary  way  that  he 
can  be  said  to  deserve  good  or  evil  of  himself.     It  being  im- 
plied that  men  lire  in  a  community,  if  A  feels  or  acts  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  think  and  say,  A  deserves    good   or  evil   from 
B^  C,  Z),  and  all  the  rest.     We  do  not  say  we  believe  that 
B^  C  2),  and  all  the  rest,  will,  in  fact,  show  love  and  g^     ^^  ^^ 
complacency  to  A  when  he  acts  riglitly,  or  dislike  ciety,— srom- 
when  he  acts  wrongly ;  but  we  do  believe  and  say,   ^  ®    ™    ® 
that,  if  they  do  this  in  fact,  they  will  approve  their  own  oaUs^ 
and^  if  they  do  the  opposite,  they  will  disapprove  them.     We 
think  and  say  this  with  cdhfidence,  because  we  believe  that  all 
men  are  alike  in  their  moral  nature.     The  merit  or  demerit  of 
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parpoies  and  actfoot  it  their  capacity  to  elicit  or  eommaiMl  from 
otbem  audi  feelings  of  approval  or  diaapproval  aa  the  heatowem 
themaelves  ahall  approve  or  diaa|>pro%'e.  Aa  is  true  of  aclf- 
approbatioD  and  ita  coDverae  aelf»reproach«  aa  alao  of  obliga- 
tioo  to  do  or  avoid,  ao  is  it  of  merit  and  demerit:  all  an* 
afllrmable  of  the  acUona  and  feelinga  or  porpoaea,  —  flrtt  of 
the  feelinga  or  porpoaea,  and  then  of  the  adsona  which  arc 
their  expreaaion  or  effecta.  Whatever  action  or  choice  would 
occaaion  tlieae  feelinga  before  or  after  it  waa  achieved,  we  aay 
waa  obligatory  to  clo  or  to  avoid,  waa  meritorioua  or  demeritori- 
oua ;  i.e.,  waa  well  or  ill  deaerving.  Thia  tranafer  from  inward 
feeling  to  outward  act  ia  by  a  common  figure  of  language. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OBJECnOKS,   BEPLIE8,   AND   COUNTER-OBJECTIONS. 

§  67.  To  the  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the  processes 
by  which  oar  moral  conceptions  are  gained,  with  objecttoai  to 
their  attendant  emotions,  the  following  objections  <>"'*^««*7' 
are  arged :  — 

(1)  These  processes  suppose  acts  of  reflection  and  compari- 
son of  which  we  are  not  conscious  in  every,  perhaps 

•''  *^  ^      (1)  The  pro- 

not  in  any,  case  when  we  discern  these  relations,  ceaesre- 
and  experience  these  emotions.  quired  8«p- 

*■  pOM  inpoul- 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  theory  does  not  require  we  acu  of 
us  to  hold  that  in  every  instance,  or  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  when  we   think  ethical   conceptions,  or  employ 
ethical  terms,  we  must  go  through  these  successive  steps,  and 
discern  these  several  relations,  but  only  that  when  their  import  is 
first  discerned,  or  subsequently  analyzed  into  its  elements,  they 
most  involve  these  processes  and  products.     This  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  the  complex  concepts  which  we  constantly  employ, 
of  the  most  and  the   least  familiar  alike.     When  Beii,>^.|i^jn 
we  have   once   mastered   their  content,  we  rarely  ■••ded  to 

KaIb,  bat  BOt 

dwell  upon  the  elements.     It  often  happens  that  a  t^  ^p^ij 
single  relation  of  a  very  complicated  concept  is  all  ^•"'* 
that  we  need  to  recognize  for  its  intelligent  application.     But 
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when  we  leek  to  define  such  m  coooept,  or  inquire  whether  it  U 
simple  or  complex,  and  when  we  inquire  how  it  originmti*d,  or 
of  wliat  elements  it  oonsistSt  it  preeents  itself  in  new  sspectii, 
tnd  suggests  other  inquiries. 

We  perform  many  a  complicated  process  of  analysis,  or  unite 
several  elemenu  by  elaborate  synthesw,  witliout  lieing  awan> 
that  we  do  eitlwr.  Most  of  the  processes  involvvd  in  tiie 
acquired  perceptions,  especially  of  sight  or  hearing,  when  famiU 
iar.  are  achieved  with  a  rapidity  which  forbids  that  tliey  nIiouKI 
Iw  followcHi  by  the  analytic  or  reflective  consciousness.  Few  cif 
tlMne  pHK-esses  can  be  recalled  by  the  memory.  Wc  84-e  and 
bear,  as'  by  inHight  or  intuitioii,  the  form,  siie,  and  distance,  with 
the  properties  which  are  appropriate  to  i\w  iHIht  m^nmii.  We  do 
not  notice,  we  do  not  half  lM*lieve,  that  we  com|Min*  and  Jwl^se 
and  inteqiret  in  order  to  determine  wliat  is  indicatetl :  Iwit  we 
seem  to  oiinH*lvos  to  hear,  penvive,  or  set*  the  olijeet  dire<'tly 
as  a  whole,  with(»ut  nnalyHts  cir  definition.  And  yet  we  ku<»w. 
that,  without  many  pru<*«*iMi*8  of  Judgment  ami  inteqiretation. 
we  e<inld  mit  {lerfonn  X\\**  a(*tii,  nor  gain  the  knowleilge,  nor 
ex|N*rienre  the  emotions,  which  wc  are  ci*rtuin  we  gain  and 
feel. 

(2)   It  is  obJeot4Ml  again,  that  this  thc*ory  n*f|uin*ft  tliat  UK>ral 
n*l:itionft  and  etnotiomi  idMinhl  U*  exiN'rienttnl  at  an 

it)  tapIlM 

llMi  Mwal      iiH*re<liMv  earlv  age.     To  thin  we  n*|ily,  tliat  ev4-n 


Skiiarii«M  j,|  ill  fancy  we  an*  fully  e<|nal  to  nianv  at'hievemehUi 
•rteiMi«4  **f  thou;!ht  and  f(*eling  whirh  an*  no  lefM  Hiir]»iining 
•iiMvarir  ||,j,„  t|,i„M.  ni|uin*<l  by  our  tlM*or^*.  IiHU*e<d.  mi  fMM»n 
an  the  lit]tn.*in  U*ing  awakt**  to  <lifitiuet  ami  n*nieni- 
lierablf  ftitiftcitni^nt-HH,  he  findn  hiniM*If  in  |MiiMefuiifin  of  a  larye 
stiM'k  of  f:iri»iliar  <*«»n(v|ition!i  and  rtnotionn  ami  hnliita,  whieh  Im* 
knowii  niunt  Imve  lN*4-n  annjinnlat^il  in  what  iM*«*ms  to  him  to 
have  Ui*n  thr  dim  and  «*arl\  dawn  of  lii*i  inner  life.     It  ahouM 

m 

sIao  U*  rrmeniU*n*«l.  that,  whatever  In*  our  theorv,  moral  rvU* 
tion4.  when  flrat  difK*overed,  an*  not  apprehended  in  the  abstract 
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but  in  the  concrete  form,  and  even  then  not  as  exemplified  in 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  adults,  bat  of  infants  ;  not  as  applied 
to  the  imposing  and  vague  abstractions  of  advanced  reflection, 
but  as  illustrated  in  the  trivial  yet  definite  claims  and  responses 
of  childhood. 

Even  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  not  self-evident  to  childhood 
in  the  generalized  phraseology  of  the  schools ;  and  yet  they  are 
as  obvious  to  the  child  as  to  the  man,  when  applied  to  the 
quanta  which  the  child  manipulates.  The  same  is  eminently 
true  of  the  relations  of  morality  in  the  early  dawn  of  conscious 
activity. 

Our  theory  does  not  require  the  enlarged  conceptions  and  the  complex 
emotions  of  reflective  manhood,  but  only  such  as  are  possible    ij»-«-u.-.q-i. 
to  infancy »  and  upon  the  materials  that  are  within  the  in-   ^^ch  r«lt- 
fant's  ex]ierience,  and  are  familiar  to  an  infant's  observation,    tloni  u  sa 
Let  there  be  only  two  conflicting  desires  struggling  for  the    •■'»»*  «»» 
mastery,  each  known  to  the  inward  eye  as  naturally  better   "'     ^' 
or  worse,  one  chosen,  the  other  rejected  when  within  its  reach,  and  the 
child  has  all  that  it  needs  to  think  of  in  order  to  discern  the  relations  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  to  experience  the  attendant  emotions  of  self- 
approval  and  obligation  and  merit.    The  process  of  discernment  is  per- 
formed necessarily  and  instantaneously.    The  child  has  only  to  reflect, 
and  reflection  only  to  be  energetic  and  comparative,  and  in  an  instant 
consciousness  springs  into  the  activity  of  conscience  ;  the  conscience  giv- 
ing an  end,  a  standanl,  a  self- judgment,  and  self-approval  or  self-reproach. 
What  an  instant  before  was  a  sportive  arena  has  suddenly  become  a  solemn 
tribunal,  which  gives  a  more  elevated  import  and  a  more  serious  aspect  to 
all  the  future  activities  of  human  life  and  experience.    The  eyes  are 
opened  as  by  magic  to  a  universe  of  new  relations:  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  eAil  is  attained  as  in  an  instant. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  every  theory  which  does  not  explain 
moral  concepts  by  relations  from  without,  but  derives  them  from  within, 
requires  these  very  processes  of  reflection  to  apply,  which  this  theory  re- 
quires to  originate,  moral  law  and  moral  emotions.  Those  who  begin  with 
rational  intuitions,  or  the  categorical  imperative,  or  the  responses  of  the 
moral  sense,  require  a  measure  of  that  reflective  comparison  in  order  to 
apply  the  standard  or  law  which  this  theory  demands  for  its  origination. 
Every  ethical  theory  seems,  at  first  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of  an  infant's 
power  of  inward  reflection.  It  foUows,  that  an  objection  which  applies 
eqoally  to  all  can  be  fatal  to  no  one. 
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(3)  It  b  objected  still  further,  thmt  the  theorj,  in  \\m  final 
analysis,  resolves  morality  into  selfish  relations  ami 
■•ranlto  sffections.*  To  this  we  reply,  first  of  all,  it  <loes  not 
wissk  f«te-  of  necessity  resolve  morality  into  any  relations  to 
good  or  happiness  which  are  sensitive  as  distin- 
(ni'mhod  from  the  voluntary.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
moral  excellence  is  defined  as  the  choice  of  the  bigu'vt  natural 
goiNK  who  seem  to  contend  that  there  is  a  natural  good  whu*h 
ui  itMclf  gives  no  happiness,  or  at  least  that  this  natural  bappi- 
ness  should  not  be  known  to  the  subject  of  it. 

I^eaving  this  subtile  refinement,  and  conceding  that  the  high- 
est natural  good  in  man  or  in  any  sensitive  being  must  involve 
sensitive  satisfaction,  it  doc^  not  follow  that  tlie  thi*ory  which 
defines  moral  exci*llenc(?  as  the  choice  of  those  objects  which 
give  the  hi^hetit  S4*nsitive  goofl  is  a  tK*lfish  theory.  Kelfishn4*«s, 
it  Hliould  alwuYH  lie  rt*iiirmU*nHi,  in  a  nJantary  preferentv  of 
private  and  H4*purate  gooil  to  the  gcMMl  of  othi'rs.  It  can  have 
no  {KmsiMe  application  to  the  natunti  vxvrviM*  of  a  natynt!  iM*n- 
sibility,  whctht'F  it  U*  hi^h  or  low,  Hclf-trnninating  or  altruistic, 
liut  sc*lfirthni*MH  \h  4*Xi'lu(U-<l  by  tlie  very  fundamc^ntal  assum|»tion 
of  the  th4*ory  that  man  \h  ca|>able  of  diHinterente^l  delight  in 
the  gfH»d  of  others,  and  that  this  tfi  a  nobU*r  happiness  than  any 
form  of  indivi<lual  or  se|>arate  gratific*ation.  But  it  b  urged,  if 
we  make  thb  happin(*ss  whirh  is  inritlmt  to  natural  love  to  l« 
a  mot  I VI*  to  vi>lutit.nry  lt»v(*  by  thinking  of  it,  or  apprrlirnding 
iN  [)n'Hrniv,  wt»  cxcliidt*  iIm*  di*int4»n**»Unlncrt«  of  our  lo\iug« 
and  of  41MI11H*  we  (b*Htr(>y  its  virtu<»uiin<'SA.  To  thb  we  rtf|»ly, 
tlint  it  is  tnie,  that  in  onliT  to  hive,  and  m>  far  as  wr  hnr, 
wlu'tliiT  bv  a  natural  or  a  V4ihintan'  affi*4*tion,  wi*  must  think  «»f 
till*  4>bj4*4-t  which  is  IovihK  an<l  4>ft4*u  lie  so  alisorlieil  in  thb 
4>bjf4*t  OM  to  fail  to  n4iti<v  tin*  bl4i»fM*<lness  of  hiving.     Whellier 

in  tirr  P'th»L  '  (!)  i*ir  Lutt  un^l  dnM  ftkifhr  /Virit-i;i.  //uf  itfitrM'jf,  rfr  .  !ll«-f 
IloiMl.  %i  .  V.')  »;•«>  II.  I^iTxc.  iMr  Mikroko*mus,  Stos  Bncli.  Um  KAf4Ul ; 
/AM  ^wumm  umi  dtt  SutltcAkeii. 
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the  love  is  an  affection  which  we  cannot  repress,  or  which  we 
voluntarily  allow,  it  can  exist  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  the 
mind  is  moved  by  the  object  loved,  i.e.,  so  long  as  the  object  is 
loved  for  its  own  sake.     Whenever  we  love,  or  howsoever  we 
love,  we  love  the  object,  not  the  happiness  oi:  satisfaction  which 
loving  involves.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  man  e^^'- 
males  the  quality  of  his  love,  whether  it  is  natural  ,|^^  p«gitioB 
or  voluntary,  he  is  no  longer  an  actor,  going  out  of  » judge 
from  himself  objectively,  but  has  become  a  judge,  thmt  of  an 
looking  in  upon  himself  subjectively ;  and  he  cannot  ■**®''* 
avoid  judging  each  affection  as  to  the  quality  of  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gives.     Judging  it  thus,  he  cannot  but  measure  it  by 
the  capacities  of  subjective  or  sensitive  good  which  his  nature 
provides.     Whether  or  not  this  estimate  is  a  moral  estimate,  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  unselfishness  of  a  voluntary  affec- 
tion, so  long  as  the  voluntary  act  of  loving  must  be  disinterested 
in  order  to  be  love  at  all. 

These  two  movements  or  elements  of  our  nature  —  the  out- 
ward or  objective,  and  the  reflex  or  subjective  —  must  go 
together.  They  cannot  be  antagonistic  as  impelling  or  direct- 
ing forces.  They  cannot  be  mutually  exclusive.  The  attempt 
to  show  that  the  moral  impulse  and  the  desire  of  happiness  are 
incompatible,  or  have  no  possible  relations,  has  invariably  failed 
in  theory  and  practice. 

We  say  tnily  of  the  impulses  of  voluntary  benevolence,  and  indeed 
of  every  impulse  which  is  merely  emotional  or  natural,  that 
the  good  of  another  must  fill  and  control  the  thoughts,  and    ^^nefolence 
move  the  sensibility.    But  it  is  also  true,  that  while  a  man  is    when  exer- 
loving  his  friend,  or  pitying  a  sufferer,  he  cannot  avoid  being   ciaed  and 
conscious  that  his  loving  or  pitying  experience  opens  to  him   wtimated.  Is 
the  highest  and  noblest  satisfaction  of  which  his  nature  is    .  . 
capable.    As  this  consciousness  deepens  into  reflection,  it 
enables  him  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  every  affection  and  impulse.    It  is 
most  true,  that,  when  we  love  our  neighbor,  it  is  our  neighlior  and  not  our- 
selves whom  we  love;  but,  when  vtq  judge  whether  it  is  better  to  love  or  to 
hate  him,  we  must  know  which  impulse  of  our  own  is  the  most  satisfying 
good,  both  in  quality  and  in  degree.   This  knowledge  we  cannot  hide  from 
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our  thmifchtM  when  we  are  impelled  to  cbooM  between  mir  nelglihor  m 
citinM'lvrK.  en  th«*  oh}«s*tii  of  volnnUry  effertlon.  The  HpiH*laI  «lr«iirv  whit-h 
tliiit  knowli^l}{«*  awakrnii  In  our  neniiiliinty  In  In  no  neniir  M*lri«h;  for  tliU 
€*Ip»i«*nt  In  e  reii|M»UM)  that  In  r<inimf>n  to  all  rhohiv  and  all  lui|Hiliir«.  thr 
iMMifVolmt  and  tli«?  aelfUh  alike.  The  ohjrrt  whirh  eecurM  tht*  hl;:lir«t 
giNMl  in  rhoiwn/or  tt$  owh  9akf,  In  tht*  mont  eminent  HenM  which  la  piMAiMr 
(§  10).  The  Intrlniilc  worth  of  the  ohjeet  aa  truly  aways  the  eoul  ai-«^ir«lini{ 
t«>  thin  analynln  an  ari'onllng  to  any  other.  The  only  question  of  any  !■»> 
alhle  liniN»rtam*e  in  whether  natural  g<MMl  is  tlie  foumlatlon  of  moral  g^Mnl. 
neM  aji  ex]ilaine«l  hy  our  analyslii.  If  thia  la  an«wrred  In  the  alBrmatlvr, 
thr  rrlafitin  of  naturiil  f^nni  to  happlneM  may  lie  left  open  an  a  (|Ui'Bthin 
of  |Myrhi»l<»Kl4*al  diiiMN'tion  and  sfMH^ulatU'e  definition,  in  which  reltnml 
schiilujitliV  and  lofty  •entimentalisls  imiy  alternately  Und  %'exatl<Hi  and 
delight. 

(4)  It  may  )x>  urpoti  still  furthor,  that  thU  thronr  dora  not 
^^,  . .     explain   Ihf   maimf   of  otiliKation.     Tlio   mmiPii   rr- 

(I)  0ee«  net  ■  ^ 


e«Haia  o'"**  H|H)tiH€*  to  uldi^ntioii.  it  IH  iir)C«Hl,  in  it#i  imtiin*  i«  miC 

efekllaatlea.  .  ,      .  ^     • 

an  emotion  ;  and  no  nnnlVNiM  or  c*otn|>iinn4>n  ran  nnd 
n'lntionrthip  lM*tw«M*n  the  two.  To  Kant,  it  will  U*  naid,  U*lon)^ 
tin*  (*H|MM'ial  honor  of  rnipliaMizin^  rrnjtfct  /or  ttfUitjiition  aa  the 
dintinrtivt*  t*U*nH>nt  l»v  whi<-li  niorul  artiona  are  i*lvvat4-<l  aliuve 
any  |M»Hi»ilili»  afllnity  with  liappincHn.  And  yet,  nn  wr  have 
alifndv  olmrrvcd,  Kant  niak(*H   it  an  axiom  in  cthit^a  that  the 

m 

H4*r\:int  of  duty  nutjht  to  Im*  inadi*  happy.  Ilr  v\v\\  maken  tlii^ 
axiom  thr  (HmMT-Htimo  of  hin  faith  in  a  |N>nM>nal  (iod.  mliom  it 
nf^lnf».'i  man  to  ticlirvf*.  in  <»nltTthat  thr  Htrift*  lictw<N*n  happin«**wi 
nii<l  \irtii«*  iiKiv  1m»  adJiiHt4*«l.  It  in  trm*,  oMi^ation  ait  a  fiflin:; 
and  a  r«'lati«»fi  in  |M*iti]iar  nntl  hv  it^rlf :  hut  thin  hv  no  ni«*nii« 
prftvr.H  that  nti|i;:atioti.  in  tin*  lant  aiial\MiM.  in  not  n*Milviil  iiito 
a  f«*<*lin^.  It  in  4nini*«*dnl  that  the  i-motinn  fitu««t  U*  |N*rn)iar. 
iKliih*  y«*t  it  in  cimti'ndt'd  that  this  |>«TuIiar  miidion  ariM*»  fri>in 
the  fart  that  it  only  in  felt  whrn  man  it  law-^iver.  Jtidp*.  and 
exrrutjoncr  !••  liim*M*lf.  Tliat  f»fili;:ati<»n  in  akin  to  ho|M>  and 
fear  i**  tfto  «'\  nlent  to  n«*4'<l  enftirii'Mifnt.  It  in  Immhum*  thr  fmt»- 
tit»ii  i*i  iiiiitpi**  tliat  mi*n  np|ii*al  to  what  they  call  the*  ai*n(ie  of 
oMii::itii>n  with  the  ntiTMMt  (tmndente.  and  that  oMi^ation  rarriea 
with  it    fiupreme   authority.     Iudi*4'<L  it  cannot  U*  otherwiar; 
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innBinach  as  in  the  experience  of  it  man  deals  directly  with 
himself,  and  is  at  once  the  inflicter  and  sufiferer,  the  rewarder 
and  the  recipient.  Its  conditions  being  unique,  the  emotion  and 
experience  ought  also  to  be  unique. 

Were  any  additional  evidence  required,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  close  affinity  between  the  response  to  the  law  imposed 
within,  and  the  law  when  re-enforced  from  without,  —  in  the 
command  uttered  by  the  magistrate  or  the  Supreme,  and  the 
command  imposed  by  the  inner  law-giver,  the  man  himself.  It 
is  not  denied  that  in  the  one  case  the  response  is  a  response  of 
sensibility,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  that  it  may  be  so  in 
the  other. 

(5)  An  objection  niigh^  be  urged  against  the  use  made  in  the  foregoing 
analysis   of   the  relation  of   design   or  purpose,  that   this 
knowledge  supposes  an  actual  trial  of  the  excellence  of  vir-    (*)  SoppoiM 
tue  as  the  groaud  of  imposing  or  accepting  it  as  the  law  of   *"      **  .  . 
our  being.    This,  it  may  be  urged,  would  suppose  a  pre-   ^n^  wroaf . 
vious  knowledge  of  the  moral  law,  which  would  require  a 
previoos  knowledge  of  moral  relations;  and  this  would  require  us  to  fall 
back  on  the  categorical  imperative,  or  the  moral  sense.    Trendelenburg 
{Hist,  Beitraye,  3ter  Band,  vi.  (2))  endeavors  to  save  the  theory  of  end  or 
purpose  from  the  Kantian  and  the  Aristotelian  objection  by  making  the 
intellectual  apprehension  of  design  to  be  original  and  ultimate,  while  the 
sensitive  pleasure  and  pain  are  subsequent,  and  not  precedent,  to  the  act 
of  choice.    It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  experience  of  moral  goo<l  and 
evil  by  actual  trial  gives  such  vivid  convictions  concerning  their  reality 
and  importance  as  no  previous  anticipation  would  suggest;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  in  what  man  knows,  or  might  know,  of  his  natural 
capacities,  there  is  not  the  amplest  material  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
ends  for  which  he  was  designed,  and  the  erection  of  this  ideal  into  a  law 
for  his  purposes  aud  actions  (cf .  §  54). 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ANTAGONIST  THEORIES. 

§  68.   The  theories  which  we  reject  have  already  been  de- 
scribed.    They  have  this  feature  in  common,  that  connter- 
they  all  derive  the  ethical  relations  and   emotions  «i>J««t*o»»' 
from  man  as  an  individual,  as  contrasted  with  those  which  hold 
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them  to  1)0  thp  proHucU  of  society.  The  firtt  it  called  tkt  imtm* 
Tk»  I  t  i.  '^''^'f^''  theory,  and  teaches  that  the  moral  relations 
iImhU  tb«-  are  Aimple  aud  iodefloaMe,  being  a|iprelieiMled  by 
*^'  a  dirtH't  intuition  of  tlie  intellect*  and  followed  by 

emotions  which  cannot  Ih?  explained  by  the  relations  discenietl. 
We  reject  tliis  tlieory  for  the  following  reasons :  — • 

(1)  It  is  nnphilosophical  if  it  is  unnecessary.  The  law  of 
(1)  rsMcvt.  pamimony,  Entia  non  myfiiftiicauda  prefer  nervMi- 
•m7«m4  Uttrm^  eminently  liohls  gocMl  of  the  ne(*dless  multipli- 
■■Mills*  cation  of  intuitions  or  original  categories.  Whaterer 
•■ikitai.  conct*ption  or  n»lation  can  be  explained  as  a  com- 
plex  of  simple  elements,  or  whatever  intelleHual  process  or 
emotional  ex|M*rience  can  be  resolved  into  simpler  acts  or  emo- 
tions that  are  known  to  1n>  natural  and  neci*sHary  to  man,  is 
mon*  rntionully  explaintnl  by  such  elements  ami  processes  than 
as  an  origiiinl  eni<»tional  or  pliil<Nw>plii(*al  intuition  or  exiN-ri- 
en<i*.  If  the  unaly^iH  whi«*h  we  havr  given  of  the  moral  quali* 
ties  aud  emotiouM  HutiNfiirtorily  explaiuH  the  same,  it  sets  aside 
the  msttMity  of  the  intuitional  lhi*ory,  and  stam|is  it  ss  un* 
phil«»«mphic*id. 

(*.M  ThJH  thi*or\*  (Hintnidicts  the  testinKUiv  of  consciousness. 
ft'  CMir*.  ^^  *'"''  KnidyHJH  is  corriH't,  moral  n*ltttions  are  tlie 
sicu  iw  If*.  |irfNlu4*tJi  of  the  prwiiiH  of  Judging  our  voluntary 
cMtriM*-  at  iiK'Vi'tiii'iitH  iiy  a  norm  or  Ntandnnl  taken  from  tlie 
*'**'  niiU  or  iiiiiiH  wliirh  an*  indirat«*<l  in  tht*  naturv  i»f 

man.  It  « Miuint  U*  dfiiinl  tliat  eviTV  human  U*ing  c»hginatiii 
or  intiTpri'tH  thi-Hi*  iiaiM^ptiouM  in  tin*  way  which  has  U*«ii 
il«M-itU«l.  1  hi'M' (MiiffptinnH  an*  uniLtrlhgilile  to  any  human 
U-iiii:  VI ho  diH'M  tif«t  iiiti-rpn't  th«'ir  meaning  by  tin*  element*  (»r 
niatrriuU  fiirni-L«'il  I  v  this  «onM-ionH  «*x|K*rience.  Ilia  |iersooal 
ex  I  •••  til- II  If  of  till  •*!•  |>liitiiiii:«  i:a.  mith  tin*  n*lationH  whith  tiM-y 
in\oUi'.  riiu<*t  iomt  tlif  cntin*  ini|H»rt  of  thinM.*  trrms.  To  add 
t(i  thf^r  flriiii  uT-.  all  of  filii«h  an*  (^inf<*iiH4*<llv  necessanr, 
aiH'tliiT  nhiliiin  «»r  roiiii|itii»ti  whit-h  ha«  no  (tmeeivalile  rela- 
tion to  tlu'ni.  or  dr|M'n«K*niv  u|M»n  them,  is  manifestly  irrmliooal. 
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To  concede  and  to  contend  that  a  moral  action  must  be  free, 
rational,  reflective,  involving  the  choice  between  our  higher  and 
lower  natural  capacities,  and  yet  to  assert  that  none  of  these 
indispensable  elements  enter  into  or  explain  the  import  of  the 
act  as  moral,  is  not  only  to  contradict  our  conscious  experience, 
but  is  to  do  violence  to  the  axioms  of  philosophic  thinking 
(§52).  It  is  to  assert  that  moral  relations  are  inexplicable 
and  indefinable,  and  yet  to  assert  that  no  act  or  choice  can 
possibly  be  moral  in  which  certain  definite  and  well-known 
elements  are  not  present.  It  is  to  assert  that  a  concept  is  un- 
definable  which  we  forthwith  proceed  to  define,  if  not  by  its 
constituent  logical  elements,  at  least  by  its  psychological  con- 
ditions ;  that  a  concept  is  simple  which  we  forthwith  treat  as 
complex  in  our  analysis  of  its  elements  or  conditions,  one  or 
both  (cf.  §69). 

(3)  This  theory  adds  to  an  original  category  a  relation  which 
is   confessedly  capable   of  being  subsumed   under 
another  category.     Right  action  or  volition  is  con-  ^4,  ^  ^^, 
fessed  to  be  the  action  or  volition  to  which  man  is  **•■  **"*  *• 

SBperflnouB. 

adapted  by  his  nature  and  circumstances.  This 
pro[K>sition  postulates  adaptation  or  design  to  be  objectively 
true  of  the  universe  of  fact,  and  subjectively  valid  as  an  axiom 
for  the  interpretation  of  its  phenomena.  Whether  this  axiom 
may  be  assumed  as  a  metaphysical  axiom  which  is  absolutely 
or  relatively  ultimate,  is  of  little  consequence  for  our  purpose, 
so  long  as  moral  relations  can  and  must  be  subsumed  under  it, 
and  defined  by  it.  No  original  category  which  takes  rank  as 
an  intuition  can  possibly  be  subsumed  under  or  defined  by 
another  intuition. 

Tlie  only  answer  which  can  possibly  be  made  to  this  argument  is,  that, 
while  moral  relations  are  capable  of  being  stated  in  terms  of  adaptation, 
they  cannot  be  defined  by  them.  This  must  mean,  that,  while  the  relations 
of  adaptation  must  necessarily  be  alHrmed  of  moral  relations,  some  inde- 
finable quality  or  relation  called  their  rectitude,  or  the  want  of  it,  must  l)e 
added,  to  constitute  or  complete  the  definition.  But  if  the  other  attributes 
do,  in  fact,  distinguish  these  related  concepts  from  concepts  of  every  other 
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etaM,  th^  ntWy  all  tba  conditloM  nqvini. 

•Dd  eren  the  poMibillty,  thai  thaat  tONoallad  addMoaal  wlattwa  akoaU  b* 

ncofnixed  as  origitial. 

We  admit,  tliat,  for  the  parpoaf*  of  expooBdlag  aoni  actenet  ae  aa 
iodependent  and  wparate  trleiiGe,  these  coBpiaz  aoni  lelalkwa  m»j  be 
postulated  as  nltimate.  Morrorer,  after  they  are  aawiiiini  and  jaetlfled 
and  deflned,  their  tupremai'y  in  mich  as  to  gtre  algnlflcaBee  to  ewty  other 
practical  impnlae.  Hence  their  tupremacy  over  olhar  tanpalaea  and  omv 
tiree  may  often  be  recoirniaed  an  practicAlly  oonoadad.  It  doea  not  folloer, 
however,  that  when  traced  in  their  psychologfcal  giwth,  and  aaaljasd 
Into  their  philoaophiral  elemenu.  they  nay  not  and  mart  not  take  their 
place  with  the  eclrnce  of  which  they  are  the  poatnlatai,  and  both  lert  <« 
those  common  relations  which  psycholony  QneoTafa»  and  philoanphy  JsaW 
oosly  ipaarda,  as  the  deep  and  broad  foandatkwi  oa  which  all  Iha  aolsMM 
•tand  together,  and  are  held  in  common  boada. 

(4)  We  reject  this  theory  becmose  it  oonnecto  with  ft  purely 
iutellectual  and  inclefiDahle  intuitioD  a  cUm  of  emo- 

(4)  Csaeet 

letfer      iionn  which  have  do  discoverable  relftlioa  to  that 


tb#Hhirsi  which  is  claimed  to  l«c  sd  iDtuition.  nor  to  one 
aoother.  Thi*8t*  emotions  are  the  emotiona  of  self- 
a|>|m>l»ation  or  M'lf-<'ou«U*iiiuation«  of  oMigation  to  do  or  ah- 
Htiiiu,  of  mt'rit  or  demerit.  That  man.  on  the  recognitioo  of  an 
act  or  ftt*lill^  its  moral,  hIhmikI  fspt*rii*nce  these  three  emoticios, 
is  a  miitter  of  fimHtaiit  (KN'urn'ncv :  but  tliat  a  aingle  relaticm 
ahould  (»ri::iii:it4»  them*  thnt*  several  emoti<ms.  and  with  ao  M^ihX 
a  (*h»ii^«*  ill  tlie  f*<i>iiditi<iii»i,  uud  that  tin*  n'lati«>n  itself  alKHild 
thn>w  ijii  lii^lit  ii|M»n  the  pitMluft,  is  cimtrnry  t4i  all  the  analogit^ 
of  the  |.pkIiii  timi  «>f  t'motioii  in  Himilar  eas4*s.     As  has  alresilj 

U'fii  iittiiiiatfil.  tiiiirh  in  iiiride.  in  thin  e«>nne<*tion,  of  the  mvs- 

• 

t4Tit>iiH  and  |MM-iili:ir  attrihiiti*  <»f  mitlioritv  whi<*h  is  su|>pose«l  to 
U*  iii<«f|inr:ilil«*  fii>iii  tli«*  iiitiiitioim  of  rii;lit  ninl  wnmjt.  Savs 
I)tiu':il'l  **!i'i»;iit.  ••  Ii  i-»  :i}H,urd.  llirn'f«ire.  !•»  a»k  whv  we  are 
oMi::i'il  til  |«r:irti<*i'  \iitiii*.  Tlie  vtTV  notion  of  %irtiie  im|»lii-s 
th*-  In  it  inn  <.f  oMi;::iti<iii.'*  Similarly.  Kant  and  llutler  urtfe 
t!i  it  till-  mural  (lifT*'r  fi«>iii  tlip  othi^r  im|itil«M*K  in  man,  in  that 
tli*-\  a-'-iTt  fur  tlifiiiti-li .  «  :iri  fiiiL:iiial  «*ii|»irmarv  or  autlM>rit\, 
a  ii^i.t  til  t.iKi-  uij'l  kit'i'  till'  |ireivdemf  in  any  ease  of  (XHi* 
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flict.  This  authority  we  do  Dot  question.  The  more  clearly  it 
is  recognized,  and  its  import  is  explained,  the  more  difficult 
is  it  to  explain  the  origination  of  such  a  sentiment  with  such 
authority,  at  the  summons  of  an  intellectual  category  analogous 
to  causation  or  spatiality. 

Kant  has  pertinently  observed  (whether  consistently  with  his  general 
theory,  we  do  not  afiSrm)  that  obligation,  or  moral  authority,  is  the  supe- 
rior will  of  man,  commanding  his  inferior  will.i  If  this  is  true  (and  that 
it  is  we  have  contended  elsewhere),  then  a  metaphysical  category  cannot 
possess  the  power  to  evoke  such  an  emotion  as  that  of  confessed  subjec- 
tion, much  less  two  other  emotions  in  its  train,  like  those  of  self-approbation 
and  merit.  The  elements  of  authority  and  obligation  seem  to  us  to  in- 
here only  in  a  personal  being,  i.e.,  either  the  man  dealing  with  himself  or 
with  other  beings.  Least  of  all,  can  they  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  a 
rational  category  or  ultimate  thought-relation  (cf .  Wahbdrton,  as  quoted 
on  p.  161). 

(5)  This  theory  confounds  the  rapidly  formed  and  quickly 
applied   judgments   and  the  attendant  emotions  of 

(6)  CoB- 

mature  life  with  judgments  which  are  known  to  be  ronnda  intni- 
intuitive,  and  with  instinctive   impulses  which   are  **<>"•' J"*'^- 

'  nents  with 

original,  and  incapable  of  analysis.  It  finds  evi-  those  rapidly 
dence  in  the  rapidity,  precision,  and  confidence  with  **""*  ' 
which  the  moral  judgments  are  pronounced,  that  they  are  in- 
tuitive and  simple.  Most  of  the  popular,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
scientific,  defenders  of  this  theory  contend  that  these  features 
are  decisive  of  its  truth.  The  human  mind,  they  contend, 
affirms  these  relations  too  early  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  to 
interpret  their  elements.  It  applies  them  too  quickly  and  too 
positively  for  the  unpractised  mind  of  infancy.  The  objector 
overlooks  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  these  rela- 
tions, be  they  simple  or  be  they  complex,  are  never  affirmed 
by  the  infant,  except  as  the  result  of  introverted  reflection  and 
intelligent  comparison.     No  child  ever  masters  these  elementary 

1  It  should  be  noticed,  in  interpreting  Kant,  that  he  uses  "  will  "  by  no 
means  as  distinguished  from  the  sensibility,  but  more  frequently  as  blended 
with  it,  and  the  complex  agent  of  the  phenomena  of  impulsive  desire. 
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oonceptioDs,  or  feels  these  mdimenUry  eiiiotioiMi,  ezoept  it  first 
looks  within,  connnAnds,  Judges,  and  eDforoes  by  ao  inner 
rewani  or  |)enalty,  that  is,  performs  all  the  proeeeses  which  our 
theory  involves. 

M«ireitver,  an  we  hare  argued  elM*wh«i«,  dnring  iQfao€7  a  rtrj  wt«lf* 
range  of  the  ai*«|uinNl  perceptiuna  is  mastered;  girlD|r  comtnaad  over  com- 
plirat4Hl  prcH*eMMrs  (>f  judinueut  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  baml.  What  it 
mont  hii|H»rtaiit  to  iKitIre,  thrM*  prciceMiefi  are  handled  ao  dexterously, 
and  thf)  reaults  an*  ai*<-t*pte<l  ■<»  qiiifkly  and  poaiUvely,  aa  to  seem  to 
be  nrfth«*r  pnK*f>sMii  iif»r  pnMliictJi,  but  intuitive  judgnania  directly  |«r«^ 
ni»uiiri*«|.  and  iiimpin  euiotioiiH  iuittinrtively  felt.  Nti  |»benoiDeoon  la  UHfre 
familiar,  and  yet  none  1^  mtin*  Mir|iriMing.  than  tlie  rapid  and  unr«>lle«*tinf, 
ami  yet  n<it  unintelligent,  um*  mhioh  the  Infant  mind  makca  of  c(»nre|iCiiiaA 
whU'h  are  romplt*x  in  their  eienientJi,  and  which  are  |«lnfully  analysed 
long  aftrr  they  are  familiarly  applied. 

(4*1)  Thitt   tluNiry  in   l(»)zi<*nlly  Helf-<'«>ntnulic*tory.     It   makes 
irorii!  u«NMliirHrt  to  In*,  in  tlie  laninia^t*  of   I^i«*kt', 
r«Btrs4ir-        **  a  hitii|i!f  i<l«>u,'*  I'ltliiT  of  (|imlity  or  n*lati<in.     It 
*'''  ufllriiiH  liirJitncHs  of  nil  art  ion  oh  wt*  nlllnn  muiKhifHA 

of  a  (*ir('l«* :  Wnt  tlu*  nrti«»ti  of  which  it  nfllriiw  tliirt  (|U:ility  14 
A  volitimi.  or  1111  art  «»f  choifv.  A  <*lioi<*f,  tioHi'\rr,  ia  in  ev«TV 
iiist:iiii-«*  a  4'hoi<v  «if  K4»in<>  (ihjcrt.  Thia  U*iii^  ko.  the  adviM'att* 
of  till*  thi'ory  fimlH  tiitiiHclf  Hhtit  up  to  tlie  followiii;;  dilfiniiia  : 
th«*  n;:lit  ctitiict*  liiii*it  In'   citliiM'   tin'   rhoiiv   of   tilt*   ri^tit   oltj«*rt, 

or  tlir  it^lit  rlioi«*«<  of  all  ohjiM't  wliji'li  JH  not  itJM'lf  n;:ht.  i.«*., 
not  fiiorally  ^fMnl.  Tf  In*  taki;<  the  fiptt  |*«H,ition,  then  rti;litii«"»4 
|i«'Iii|i<jH  to  til*'  «il>jtM't  rtiosi'ii.  niid  li«*t  t«»  till*  art  of  rlitMi^inj  . 
aii<l  It  :iUt»  folloWii  that  \iihiii1:iiiiii>H?«  in  not  «'*%Hrntial  to  tlir 
<<on«'«'|«tii»n  «if  ri^htn«*4>4.  If  lir  takt'*«  tli**  wMimd,  ht*  drnii-^ 
tti:tt  ri::tjliit<«H  i^  a  niniftU*  idra  ;  ft»r  In*  <li'tiiifH  tin*  ri);ht  eh<ii*v 
t<»  U'  the  f  lioicv*  of  M»tiu>tliiii;:.  wliii-h.  wtiat«'V<'r  it  may  la*,  hna 
no  moral  ({tiality.  and  fiitKiilfH  that  tli«*  (^on«*«*|dion  ia  n*aol%'<*<l 
tiit>>  twii  i-lfiii«'tit<*.  ■  -  tli«*  «»^»ji'«  I,  alt'l  ll.r  i\iX  of  i'lM»iit».  Th«» 
n<h«<  iS"<  lif  tli«- tiiinr  \  .':iu-t  t-itln  1  U- « ••ii?«  nt  li»  ilmv  that  ri*jlit 
X-h  :irt  ••i.jui.il  iiiT  nti«iit  nl  <itl.iiil\.  oi  •lt-ii\  tliat  it  U-loli|C«  ti*  a 
^••iiliiin.  I'l  a(i-«  |it  \\i%'  \\\X*  iit.iti\«-  i*f  a****t  I'.iu;^  that  iiH»ral  i|Uality 
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can  belong  to  the  object  chosen,  or  to  the  act  of  choosing  an 
object  which  is  not  itself  necessarily  moral. 

Compare  the  "Introduction  to  Ethics,"  etc.,  from  the  French  of  Th. 
Jouffro J  (Boston,  18^0,  lects.  xxii.,  xxiii.),  for  an  extended  criticism  of  this 
theory  as  held  by  Price.  In  this  criticism,  Jouffroy  insists  at  great  length 
that  moral  good  is  necessarily  a  choice  of  natural  good;  and  that  conse- 
quently moral  gooil  cannot  be  a  simple,  but  must  be  a  complex  idea,  and 
is  consequently  definable.  Moreover,  it  involves  the  recognition  of  an 
end  as  an  essentially  constituent  element  upon  which  he  argues  thus:  "  if, 
then,  an  action  can  be  judged  only  by  its  relation  to  its  end,  this  end  must 
be  perceived  before  it  is  judged,  and  only  from  the  nature  of  the  end  can 
that  of  the  action  be  determined;  so  that  an  act  will  be  good  if  it  has  a 
certain  end,  or  evil  by  its  relation  of  conformity  to  some  other  end.  The 
goodness  of  actions  is  not,  therefore,  the  only  gooduess:  there  is  also  a 
goodness  of  ends.  Again:  in  determining  that  there  are  good  ends,  we 
obtain  a  definition  of  that  which  is  good  in  itself;  and,  as  the  goodness  of 
acts  is  their  conformity  to  good  ends,  we  obtain  also  a  definition  of  this 
moral  goodness,  or  of  the  quality  assumed  to  be  indefinable."  — Vol.  ii.  p. 
327;  cf.  also  Paul  Janet,  La  Morale,  Paris,  1874;  Preface,  English  transla- 
tion. New  York,  1883. 

(7)  The  theory   is   equally  impracticable   when   applied  to 
concrete  examples.     Right  and  wrong,  it  is  said, 
are  original  and   indispensable   relations ;    and   yet  of  consiHtent 
they  are  affirmable  of  volitions  which  can  show  no  *??"<■•**«■ 

^  !■  practice. 

common  relationship  with  one  another  to  justify  this 
affirmation.  Truth,  justice,  temperance,  courtesy,  are  respec- 
tively right.  But  what  this  rightness  may  be,  which  is  common 
to  all,  we  cannot  define  or  explain.  We  can  give  no  reason  why 
we  assert  that  any  and  every  one  of  them  is  right.  We  can 
give  no  reason  why  we  ought  to  perform  these  righteous  actions, 
except  that  they  are  right.  Moreover,  when  these  claims  or 
obligations  seem  to  conflict,  we  can  give  no  reason  why  one 
should  be  preferred  or  sacrificed  to  another.  They  are  equally 
obligatory  if  equally  right,  and  equally  right  if  each  one  is 
right  of  itself.  One  can  be  no  more  right  than  the  other.  All 
stand  upon  the  same  plane,  all  are  impelled  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, all  are  enforced  by  the  same  authority. 
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Moreorer,  m  Joaffrnjr  urRM  ■gainst  Price,  Um  bypochMia  ibaImb  It  Im- 
poMlliIfl  to  coni*elve  that  then*  shouM  be  any  dlffrn-nre  of  ctplninn  In 
reap««'t  to  qneationii  nf  prartlral  mcmillty.  **  Bnt,  If  this  Is  true,  wliaf  i« 
tbf*  f«>niir«|iiriii'r ?  It  U  an  follows:  that  all  mm  are  cH|ually  t-aiialilr  i.f 
appreriatinK  tbr  nwirallty  of  ai'tions,  and  c*omHN|Ufl*ntly  rqually  enllgbtrni  «| 
In  innral  )uil|nnrnt:  that  In  this  rrspiN*t,  thrrrfnrr.  there  can  Im*  nci  illffrr* 
enif*  Wtween  tb«*  Iranml  ami  the  iiniorant,  and  men  of  different  age*; 
tliat  niiiral  sHrnce.  ronsrqiiently,  ranni>t  W  devrloped  and  enftirre«l  with 
the  |>roKr«-s«of  rlvillzatlun,  Imt  that  savages  must  lie  e«|ually  wrll  lnfonn«-4| 
with  oursrh'es  ;  tliat  tlie  morality  of  no  action  ran  lie  |irm-r«l  or  de«lurr«| 
from  that  of  of  her  anions,  and  cunneqnently  that  morality  ran  nelthrr 
be  retloced  to  a  syvtem  nor  tanght ;  and.  Anally,  that  wliat  we  call  ethics 
cannot  lie  a  srienre,  or.  If  it  Is  so,  that  It  ran  In*  nothing  more  than  a  cati^ 
logoe  of  actions  discovered  by  reascm  to  be  good  or  bad.'*-*ijilnirf.,  etc., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  309,  310. 

(8)  Tbe  intuitional  theory  Introduces  a  speculative  sod  prac> 
r«>  0SM  tie>  ^""^^  inwmitniity  lietwwn  the  aup|MNie<1  Iniienaitire 
lesr»tetb»     iiMir.ll  n^oMin  nud  innn'H  instinctivi*  iind  irn*pn*i»nil»1r 

tiffv  fer  ••11-  <1'*'**'"<'  ^*»r  h***  |H*iHiinal  woll-U»nijf.  The  prinri|4il 
b^"s*  HHitivr  wtiit'h  iiiHpin'H  iIh*  dffrnfh'm  of  thia  tlM*<>ry 

IM  to  pn>vi(h»  for  tli«*  <lihtntt*n'Ht4iliifiiN  of  liuiiiau  virtu«*  hv  rlrar* 
in;;  tin*  ('«ihi'«*ptii»n  of  iiuiral  giNMlnrHii  fnmi  any  element  or 
relntion  of  human  h»|ipineHN ;  it  Umui;  iuiHum«*tl,  that,  if  \irtiie 
is  clrliiNtl,  till*  ili'tinitiuu  muitt  int-lmle  aoine  n*Iatiun  to  man's 
a«*n*«itive  nntun*. 

This  is  w«*ll  intendiil.  ihmIouIiI  ;  Imt  it  shouM  lie  n*im*m1ieniK 
«»n  tin*  iithtT  hniMl.  that  a  nMitiv<*  to  viitut*  whirh  tl<M^  m>t  fiml 
iiit  H|ttirn*  of  aitinn  uiniin^  the  nntiirnl  M*nHiliilitii*ii  may  W  too 
htati'lv  til  Im'  htiinan.  :in<l  Xtnt  unn*al  tn  U*  true.  Mon*«>%-er,  tlie 
n\ui\t\v  (lt"«in'  of  h:i|i|>iii«*<t»  14  nn  iiiipulHi*  wiiieh  is  inerailie»l4e, 
and  at  h':u«t  iiiii4M-«'iit.  It  is  hI-mi  iht*  mot  of  some  of  the 
noMi'oit  ri|iiMi:i]  inipuUfM  aii«l  indiviilual  virtues.  To  fail  Ut 
n*<'«>::iii/«*  it  i^  iiiipliiliiH4i|»hirnl.  while  to  ntti*inpt  tn  fltMit  or  to 
ilfiiv  it.  ti'iiipt^  U*  atrfrtatiiin  in  Ih4-«ir\'  nml  to  hv|io(*ri»%*  in 
|ii.i<iiiY-.  It  Would  fi«'«  III  t«i  U*  a  nM^Hiinii'i  tlutimi  rat h<*r  than 
nn  ot>jf<  tii>u  til  any  tlu-««ry.  tli.it  it  :iiijii<«tH  :i  tlHttretii'al  aiKl 
|*ra«'tii-ul  *»trifr  wtiirh  U  an  un  ream  ma  Me  as  it  is  unuaturaJ.     l>n 
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the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  intuitional 
theory,  that  it  opens  an  impassable  chasm  of  thought  between 
duty  and  happiness,  and  incites  and  foments  a  perpetual  con- 
flict between  the  two  strongest  motives  that  animate  human 
nature,  —  the  desire  of  virtue  and  the  desire  of  well-being. 

This  chasm  was  never  opened  more  widely  than  by  Kant's 
ethical  system,  and  Nature  never  had  her  revenge  in  a  more 
signal  way  than  in  the  inconsistencies  and  concessions  of  Kant 
himself. 

Hermann  Lotze  most  justly  remarks  npon  this  feature  of  Kant's  system 
(Mikrokomnus,  vol.  ii.  p.  314),  "  Doubtless  that  is  of  inferior 
worth  which  corresponds  only  to  a  momentary  and  acciden-  -|j,«,  ©n  Kant" 
tal  condition,  or  an  individual  peculiarity  of  the  temper  on 
which  an  impression  may  fall ;  greater  is  the  worth  of  that  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  and  normal  features  of  that  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  spirit  is  qualified  to  fulfil  its  destiny  ;  the  highest  of 
all  may  be  that  which  would  favor  the  permanent  mood  of  an  ideal  dispo- 
sition, from  whose  internal  states  every  deviation  from  the  end  of  its 
development  was  effaced.  Any  thing  higher  than  these,  there  cannot  be. 
The  thought  of  any  thing  which  is  somehow  unconditionally  valuable, 
that  does  not  show  its  value  by  its  capacity  to  give  happiness,  overleaps 
itself  and  that  which  it  would  bring  to  pass.  Doubtless  it  was  a  praise- 
worthy rigor  of  practical  philosophy  that  desired  to  free  all  the  laws  of 
duty  from  even  a  side  wise  respect  to  the  advantage  of  the  agent;  but  it 
was  unjust  in  this  rigor  to  seek  to  separate  the  manifest  and  uudeniable 
connection,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  despised,  and  in  most  of  its 
applications  the  despicable  notion  of  happiness  stands  to  the  other  notion 
of  intrinsic  worth." 

Frie<lrich  Ueberweg  writes  in  Fichte's  Zeitschrift  (vol.  xxxiv.  p.  78), "  The 
true  system  of  idealistic  realism  does  not,  with  Kant  and 
Herl)art,  reject  all  respect  to  the  result  aimed  at,  as  a  deter- 
mining  ground  of  moral  action.  Just  as  little  does  it  with  the  Utilitarians 
and  Hedonists  find  the  moral  norm  in  the  object  gained,  or  more  exactly  in 
the  highest  measure  of  happiness,  but  in  the  relations  of  its  worth.  The 
highest  energy,  and  the  highest  pleasure  necessarily  connected  therewith, 
must  be  sought  for,  but  the  highest  qualitatively.  All  our  inspirations  and 
endeavors  must  be  directed  to  that  activity  and  pleasure  which  is  of  the 
highest  and  most  spiritual  worth." — Cf.  also  Professor  E.  Pflbidereb, 
Evdamonigmus  und  Eyoigmus;  JahrhUcher  Jur  prot.  Theologie,  6ter  Jahr- 
gang,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  Leipzig,  1880 :  also  Kantischer  Kriticismus  und  Englieche 
FhOosophie ;  FichU*$  ZeiUchrift,  1880-81. 
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(9)  The  intuitioDml  theory  tanctioiM  and  intpim  an  imnxm- 
(9)  iBif^  ciUMe  strife  U*tween  the  love  of  fpoodneiw,  aiitl 
4mn%  •  rtrif*  oUtlifDce  to  dutv,  for  their  own  sake,  and  out  of 
Witiawu  reff|H^-t  to  thtwe  motives  which  are  always  aaxiliary, 
'■'•*•*•  and  often  iudis|K*nsaMe,  to  moral  exci*Uenoe.  Tlii* 
objection,  in  principle,  m  akin  to  the  laat :  and  yet  it  aiMiunM*A  a 
definite  tht^n*tical  and  practi(*al  form  for  itself.  To  lie  mi>ve<l 
by  the  commandH  and  threatening^,  even  of  a  fwrfi^  (tod, 
acconllng  to  the  intuitional  th«H)ry.  is  to  n*fi|M>nd  to  motives 
that  are  a<ldn*ftH4Hl  to  tlie  m'usitive  rather  than  tlie  moral  natun* : 
and  yet  nHHives  of  tliis  sort  an*  found  to  lie  practi<*ally  eirt><*tive« 
ami  even  c*fisential,  to  >rive  full  effiH't  to  tli?  motives  whit  h  are 
purely  mond.  The  t*xtn*nM*  |)osition  to  wliich  Kant  was  drivrn 
by  the  loj;ical  ripor  of  hi^  th'.«ory.  apiin^t  tlie  nee<l  and  tlie 
dcHiraMcni'ss  of  in(1urnct*s  distinctly  religious,  is  a  single  ex- 
aniplr  of  tilt*  (li•^a^tn»u^4  ct>nHi^|uentvM  wliirh  have  follofiinl  tin* 
extrciiH*  iMmititmH  «»f  the  intuitionullHt.^.  TlM*«e  <f»njMt]urn<^"s 
hav<*  n«»t  IxM-n  cimfinrd  to  the  sch«>oU:  tlu'V  have  |M*n«*tmt«*<l 
evcr\wl»vn*  into  prartiral  lif«».  rmMUiality  in  (i<»<l.  su|*<*rnatu- 
rul  niaiiifi'*«tati«ins  in  liuinan  liiMorv.  tlie  authoritv  of  hi<»  wilK 
till*  dfsirr  to  pI<*:iM«  and  th<»  dn*:id  of  ofTendinu  him,  havr  ofi«n 
U-t  11  <hiv(>ii  (Hit  frmn  tti<*  fuitli  of  thiiikrrH.  anil  Um  thfit  hi*Id 
of  maiiv  hIio  W4T4*  not  h»;!i<'iunH  bv  |>rt>f«-*«4iiin,  bv  tin*  (*titif  lu- 
Nion.  itiut  if  virtue  r»hiiH'H  bv  itH  own  liclit,  and  iNimmaiHU  bv 
itt  (>%%ii  Miitlioritv.  then  tin*  auth«iritv  <if  «>ith«'r  man  or  (mkI  !•» 
«fif«»i«i'  lnT  K)j«..t««  is  :i  ?h*«h1Ii«hm  Mii-t'itViity.  an  in<*i»ii;*rii<iU4 
IiHi'li-rrinrc  «»r  a  fatal  (ibniat  1«*  to  tin*  lii;:ltf  •*!  ftiimn  of  giMnliM -(»<«. 
And  \<-t  -iil.j««  tiitn  tn  |MT»>Mn:il  nutliorttv  in  (mmI  and  man.  and 
traiiiin::  ^v  jHT^'Mial  \**\v,  \va\v  lui-n  found  to  In*  prai*tit-ail\ 
inib-(>*'n-:i}.)f.  K\«-n  Kant  biinH«'If  ubandonn  the  logiral  (tin- 
Hi«iti'n«  y  of  tiin  tlnory.  wlii-n  ht*  niakrH  hi*  ral«*i:on<'al  im|it-ni« 
ti\r  Im  Hinnniiin  (o«l  intu  U-ini;.  that  In*  niav  Howard  virtuf  with 
tli4'  tri|<{'inf-H<«.  :iii.l  I  t;i.;<.ti  \  ii  f  filth  th«*  niiMTV.  t<»  whirh  tii% 
th«i>r\   had   ina'ii-   IniIIi   t«>  U*  f»iiMinH-lv  an^l  i  oii<M*i«*ntiou»l\   in* 

•  •  • 

difTtn-nt.      It   lu-sy    U'  takrn  fi»r  graijt<*il.  that  a  tlH*ory  whu-h 
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inrolves  itself  in  practical  difficulties  so  serious  cannot  be 
thoroughly  sound  in  its  principles. 

II.  The  two  other  alternative  theories  are  Hutcheson's  theory 
of  the  moral  sense,  and  Kant's  theory  of  the  practical  reason 
with  its  categorical  imperative.    Each  will  need  but  a  brief  notice. 

The  theory  of  the  moral  sense  finds  the  germ  or  nucleus  of 
all  moral  qualities  in  certain  original  emotions  or 

II.  The 

sentiments.  It  is  questioned  by  some,  whether  its  theory  of 
advocates  intend  wholly  to  exclude  the  intellectual  "**"'  '*""*" 
element  from  their  moral  sense.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
their  theory  lays  the  chief  stress  on  that  which  is  emotional. 
Interpreting  the  theory  thus,  it  finds  man  to  be  so  constituted 
as  to  feel  certain  emotions  on  occasion  of  certain  voluntary 
activities  of  his  own  or  of  his  fellow-men.  Certain  of  these 
activities  please  him,  others  displease  him.  The  actions  which 
please  him  he  approves,  as  also  the  person  who  performs  them ; 
those  which  offend  him  he  disapproves  and  condemns,  whether 
they  are  purposes,  emotions,  or  deeds.  The  activities  and  per- 
sons which  please  him  he  also  pronounces  morally  good,  while 
those  which  offend  him  are  morally  evil.  The  capacity  to  be 
thus  affected  towards  actions  and  their  originators  he  calls  ^^the 
moral  sense."  It  is  obvious  that  this  moral  sense  is  conceived 
by  the  most,  if  not  by  all  of  its  advocates,  as  analo-  .  , 
gous  to  the  sesthetic  sensibility,  i.e.,  as  a  capacity  to  toKsthetie 
be  directly  pleased  or  displeased  by  certain  personal  ■*"*  ****  *'* 
affections.  Why  we  are  thus  affected  we  cannot  explain :  we 
only  know  the  occasions  or  causes  of  these  contrasted  emotions. 
This  moral  sensibility  being  supposed,  the  functions  of  the 
intellect  with  respect  to  it  are  very  readily  defined  and  ex- 
plained. The  intellect  simply  recognizes  the  acts  or  feelings 
which  please  or  displease  the  moral  sense,  and  judges  and 
names  them  and  their  authors  to  be  morally  good  or  bad,  very 
much  as  in  sense-perception  the  sensible  qualities,  pre-eminently 
the  secondary,  are  defined  by  the  sense-affections  which  they 
excite.     The  intellect  can  give  no  reason  for  its  favorable  or 
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unfavorable  judgtncDts.  Roth  these  are  reaolTed  into  mi  ori- 
giiiul  ta.ste  or  diHtasto,  whicli  the  moral  seDse  ezpertencc*  and 
makes  |K>s8il>le.  The  Heusibility  simply  precedes  and  fumisbes 
tlie  muti*rial  for  tlie  intellectual  action.  It  is  the  gennioant 
nucleus  or  principle  from  which  all  the  subsequent  Judgments 
and  emotions  an*  evolved.  Its  affections  are  to  be  taken  as 
ultimate  and  incxpli(*uble  facts.  Against  these  original  and 
ultimate  likings  ami  dislikings,  no  ap|)eal  can  be  taken ;  because 
these  emotions  of  pleasure*  and  |>ain  are  original.  Not  infre- 
(picntly  this  faculty  is  termed  ''au  instinct,"  or  ^Hhe  moral 
instinct;"  and  its  affei*tions  are  called  ^^instinctive."  The 
8U]K*nor  forct*  or  im|H*lling  |x>wer  of  the  right  affections  is  foand 
in  the  sufHTior  cpiality  of  tlie  affections  themselves,  ad<led  to 
the  pleasiin*  furni*4tied  tiy  the  moral  sensibility,  when  contrasted 
with  ttkt*  inferior  cliara<*ter  of  the  vicious  affection,  added  to  the 
di?tta^t<'  of  th(*  moral  sense. 

The  defect**  of  this  theory  an*  the  following  :  It  is  not  rational, 
Heffcu  mi  ns  we  h:iv«>  alivady  a.HH4*rt4*4l  of  the  intuiti<mal  the* 
iki%  ik«N»r7.     ^^j.y^  jf  jj  j^  jj,^|  n*<piire<l  to  explain  the  facts.     It 

d<N*H  not  <*orres)M>tiil  with  our  (^uiseioiis  ex|K*rience,  which,  mi  far 
as  it  ean  testify.  alDrnis  that  the  moral  emotions  do  not  preceile, 
but  foiliiw,  th«*  arts  of  rational  judgment,  and  an*  de|ien<lenl  on 
th<*  -ainr  for  their  {MMuIiar  (piality.  It  makes  the  ultimate  moral 
•*t:ind:iid  I'han^rahle  and  arl>itrary,  inaMmueh  as  it  «le|H*nds  441 
th«-  tanti*  of  the  individual.  Nhould  the  moral  farultv  l>e  oi»n- 
ri  :\r«l  t«»  )m'  an.'tl*>:^oim  to  the  ImhUIv  m'U^m*.  its  afferti«»us«  a^  wi* 
know,  ntii-^t  •)«  |H>n«l  i»n  th«*  joint  aeti\itiesof  material  agenti*  simI 
thi*  f«H|Hin-i\«'  ••r^'ani'^ni.  Should  eillierof  tlN*m*  factoni  change, 
or  l«oih.  the  I  ffiMi  wniild  e!iani:«\  and  mitrht  even  lie  n'veriMtl. 
If  )t*«  aii:i!M.'ii«'  i-,  foiiitd  in  the  a*Hthetie  fM*n<«tbility.  thr  ailagr 
WtMild  api'Iy  :\^  pf>i)Hily  to  th«*  <-thieal  aji  to  the  AH»tht*tir  t*X|M^ 
ri«-nri'«*.  Ih  ti'-^fiKu*  M''<t  '.•1^  fli.nftutatuiunt.  If  tlie  anal«*gM*s 
fii»nt  t;il.«  I  I  iiiti«<t  U>  a«r«*pt«d.  ttie  ohjiM-tion  fitill  remains  that 
an  iinr*  :t«oh.ti.'  <  in<»ti«>n  run  iifxrr  U*  made  tlie  liasis  of  the 
juil^nii-nt^  wtiii  h  fMi  oftiu  n-4)uin*  eareful  iuductkms,  the 
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ing  of  evidence  and  testimony,  and  the  consideration  of  tenden- 
cies and  results.  All  these  processes  are  confessedly  intellectual, 
and  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that  each  and  all  of  them  find 
an  ultimate  factor  and  germinal  element  in  an  emotion  which 
pleases  or  displeases  the  sensibility.  The  presence  of  these 
processes  would  imply  that  the  ultimate  in  morals  is  a  relation 
discerned  by  the  intellect,  which  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  as 
a  rule  or  law.  The  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  moreover,  pro- 
vides for  none  of  the  emotions  which  we  have  recognized  as 
distinctively  ethical,  neither  for  self-satisfaction,  nor  obligation, 
nor  merit,  and  in  this  is  seriously  and  even  fatally  defective. 

III.  Kant*s  theory  of  the  practical  reason  moves  in  the  same 
line  with  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense ;  althouorh  it 

IIL  The  the- 

professes  altogether  to  set  aside  the  sensibilities  in  ory  of  the 
the  moral  experiences,  and  to  find  the  primitive  ele-  p""**^***^** 
ment  of  all  in  the  categorical  imperative  or  uncondi- 
tional obligation.    But  the  subjective  correlate  of  this  categorical 
imperative  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  more  than  a  blind 
emotion.     In  the  Kantian  theory,  the  practical  reason  performs 
the  functions  of  the  moral  sense,  which  is  unrelated  to  any  of 
the  other  functions  which  moralitj'  implies,  and  yet  directs  and 
controls  them  all.     Consequently  this  theory  is  open  to  most  of 
the  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  theory  of  moral  sense. 
Its  claim   to  dispense  with   the  emotions   has  most  signally 
failed.     The  ''reverence'*  before  the   law  of  duty,  which  it 
accepts  and  enforces,  is  itself  a  sentiment  with  the 

BeTerenee 

impelling  force  of  a  controlling  emotion.     The  ne-  b«rore  the 
cessity  which  requires  the  existence  and  authority  i*wU«8eH. 
of  God  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  good  to  be 
happy,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  a  confession  that  the 
rights  of  the  sensibility  and  the  law  of  well-being  cannot  be 
successfully  overlooked  in  any  moral  theory.     Even  the  super- 
ficial student  of  Kant  cannot  be  struck  with  the  difficulty  which 
Kant  finds  in  disposing  of  Achtiing^  or  reverence  before  the  law, 
without  calling  it  a  sensibility,  and  with  the  stress  which  drives 
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liim  to  nH|iiiiv  r«>r  the  experience  of  obligftlkNi  ao  onnaturml 
|»rt*]Min<l(*raiHv  4»f  tlu*  8i*nsuoiis  affectioiia ;  implying  a  sonne  of 
ffiiiHtniint  OA  tlu*  c^inditioii  of  the  9i*nfle  of  duty,  involvini;  th«« 
panulox  that  viitiii*  must  renist  in  onler  to  be  iM.*n«itive  to  otih- 
^atiun,  while  holinetM,  im  the  higher  stale,  feels  no  obligatiou. 
hut  Ia  einaui'ipated  from  the  semie  of  duty  in  any  form. 


BBller  irlvM 

of  tkr  aioral 
taamitj. 


f  *iiK  The  theorifs  livn*  rxpoundetl  of  the  morml  terultj,  aii<1  the  r«U- 

tinnii  aiul  fcHfllngn  wbfcb  it  orii^naUii.  may  lM*»ilvmiiUfir<>u%lf 

Tkr  tkMi7       roiii|un*<l  with  that  which  in  taught  bj  lUiibop  Butlrr.  anil  m 

Ball  *     '         ilrMrn-villy  hfhl  In  high  ratm*fn  ami  aiithtiiity.    In  arnrrai. 

wf  may  nay  that  Iliitl^  atl«'inpu  no  |t4yrhoh>el<*al  aaalrili 

of  th4>  iuM-all<-4l  ii)i>rul  faculty.  hU  rhiff  uh|ift  lirlng  to  ratahlwh  tu  mi- 

(trfMiary.    ]I4*  leuvi*ii  it  to  hin  rradrni  to  nrlrrt  lH*t«rrn  fi>ur 

flifrt-rt* lit  a|»|M'nail%-(Hi  fur  it.  in  the  wonU.  **  wbcthrr  rallnl 

ttiiiM'Ifiirt*.  luoral  ri*itA«in,  iii«iral  ftrmir,  ar  ill^inr  rraiM>n'* 

{Ihjtf.,   II.<.     Ah  tf)  wht'th-.T  it  in  iliMinrtlv    liitflli^  liial  or 

Miji»iii>iijil,  ht' il*M-|inf'<4  tn^vt*  any  tiiiiiiiiMi.rt«  t-f'i  In  ili«-  tii«iD« 

(•r.it>|i-  Wfiril<«  \%  hii  li  tttMMii  tn  hii\rut*<'itlriitally  eiM*a|^**il  fmui  hiiii    "  wttrihrr 

1  i>ij'«:ili-rit|  as  :t  iw-n-rptinii  nf  t)i«*  iiiiilcr^tatHliii);,  or  ax  a  ••■niiiiirni  of  th* 

hi-.irt,  i>r.  \%  III!  Ii  ^i-ftiis  ihi*  trtiih.  a<«  iin  ImltfiK  Uith  *'  {IhM*.,  11.). 

All  :)it  <.«•  thi  ••rit-H.  th:it  of  Iliitli-r  iin  hi«l«il.  an*  aliki*  in  lijc*  vlrw  «h:ib 
till  >  i.iki-  «if  ()i«>  otiltj*  1 1  nr  i»liJ4-i  t  iiiiitlfr  of  ttif*  moral  Jiitljcinrnia  *»•! 
f<  •  ':iv'<.  Ill  «<•  f.ir  .1*  tlii>  all  l«ai  h  that  rii;ht  anil  «n»iiK  art*  afHriiMil  fti.r 
of  .t  '■»  •  r  .iiti\*-  ot.ii*'*:  "  iiili-iitKni^'*  ainI  "pimllral  prim  i|iit«  "  U;nj 
ill-  ■>  ••!  -I'.i!' r  tl.ioi-  •!•  ^i^ii.ttii  ii4.  Tli«\  tlifTf-r.  in  that  |totl«*r  inip.n-*. 
r.i'  -r  *  i<i  •  •<••  r**.  tli.it  rl..  \i>ltiiitar>  |*4i-<«tr.  Uiih  in  :i*  t  ami  Ma?r.  ;• 
'<  tip'r  il  ri '•|"<ii«-><-l.!\ .  Ittit  li>  oiilv  iiiiphf^  lhi«.  ap«|  tt  .««.•;; 
Ml  w  i..ir  I  l..ir.t<  1' rt«t:i  i  .iiili"n  li<-  a\(ii*U  »ti\  Im  ljp)i>«ti  a!  tl  »■ 
'.    il  >-  •!    ■  't   I  •     i-f    l.>  •  I  ^<«:*\  ,  ilh'l    i.lli.?<«    lilUIM-lf   t«i    ilJk   r*  Ul:><t:«  ft* 

t  r  It;  :   •  I.  i|i   \ :  I      Mm  li  i*  ««  iIim  «  hr  aii«'ni|4  i«>  «  \|  ' .  r. 

\\  .11  \  .  .IT.  r      1^      1     .   .;:■  .i!  .I'l.ilviu  thf  I  !•  ini-itt*  I  tintril'Uttxl  l>vtl.cu... 
!•■•!•   II  .  r  I      .<  /M<  !i« «  .iii.i  •  iifttiin*. 

II'  ii- ■•  *  !!.•!• .  il  :i  <»,■**  !j,.»f  tlnTf  i«  "  a  prini  iph*  »»f  rrflrrtitin  "  In  n:»ti. 

h    :ri  it«  \tt\    ri.t*'iri-  i^   "iiim  rinr  tti  r\rr>    t«ltirr.  («•'■£ 

f     .-»'.. I  \»  :*\.  r.u]    .  •M.n.  .1  •■  .inthi>rir\  ,"  arnl  thai  to  •li».".  • 

•'.r.i,    :]■'•    ■.!■•!•  r  tli>- :rij|<ii!«i- !•(  pa««ii«>n  1«  tit  I'flriiil  aj4.t.«t 

'■*  '         *     »  r»  ii:  !•  \  .      II*    iliii  4    itiit.    hiii«  •  I  f  r.  t  \|  •«  T      ■  f 

.if  r*  It'  "li  *lii«  (r.iji  i|li'  I  f  r*  tl*  •  ti«-n  li>;<!«  t>' 

;    M  I..  I,.  •■    ii    .;tr.\i«    >'«   anil  ••riiv.     Tit'    lai*i;'ia^ 

>*    '       1^  ^"tu  ^•iitf.iilv   111**  rprt  ti-il,  WfiiUl  Ira^fl*  iIh-  in>- 
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co-oitlinate  with  the  other  impulses  or  sensibilities,  except,  that,  when  it 
comes  Into  conflict  with  any,  it  is  felt  and  owned  to  be  supreme.  He  does 
not  sliow  liow  it  gains  an  ideal  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable  by  the 
comparative  study  of  man's  nature,  although  he  incidentally  recognizes 
the  fact  that  such  a  comparative  judgment  is  made ;  still  less  does  he 
explain  for  what  reason  and  by  what  method  it  applies  this  ideal  as  an 
aathoritative  law. 

The  theory  we  hold  is,  that  the  so-called  "  principle  of  reflection  "  is 
none  other  than  the  endowment  of  self-consciousness,  which  not  only  dis- 
cerns the  presence,  but  judges  of  the  natural  quality  or  worth,  of  the  vari- 
ous impulses  which  are  the  springs  of  feeling  and  action,  and  wliich  give 
character  to  the  motive-s  between  which  we  choose.  It  recognizes  the 
self-conscious  ego^  and  not  a  **  sentiment "  or  **  principle  **  as  invested  with 
authority;  giving  the  law,  which  it  finds  within,  to  the  will,  and  by  it  testing 
and  judging  its  activity. 

Butler  does  indeed  insist  that  we  judge  of  actions  by  a  comparing  of 
them  with  "  the  nature  and  capacities  of  our  being,''  and  in 
this  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  imply  all  that  we  Iiave  dis-   Following 
tinguished  in  our  analysis.    This  is  true  ;  but  a  more  careful    "*  ^i*^**?" 
analysis  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  show  what  this    Bntler. 
principle  of  reflection  really  is,  how  it  operates,  upon  what 
material,  and  with  what  results.    In  other  words,  Butler  fails  to  show  that 
the  cai^acitiea  of  man  as  natural  endowments  must  first  be  discriminated, 
in  order  that  the  voluntary  and  intelligent  use  of  them  may  be  discerned 
to  be  morally  right  or  wrong. 

Butler  makes  an  abundant  and  positive  use  of  the  end  to  which  any 

voluntary  agent  is  adapted,  as  essential  to  the  existence  and 

authority  of  moral  relations  ;  and,  as  a  theist,  he  assumes    .     f  *•   ® 

,     .       .       ,     .  .  .    ,      «  JuMiceto 

that  such  ends   involve  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.    ^^^^  cause. 

But  he  nowhere  emphasizes  th(3  necessary  inference  that  the 
relation  of  fitness  or  adaptation  enters  into  the  ethical  relations  as  a  defin- 
ing element.  In  Butler's  time,  what  is  now  called  finality,  or  teleology, 
was  known  as  "  final  cause,"  and,  though  generally  accepted  and  employed 
in  natural  theology,  was  not  distinctly  recognized  as  a  metaphysical  or 
scientific  category,  nor  was  its  place  as  a  relation  fundamental  to  ethics 
formally  recognized,  except  perhaps  indirectly  in  Clark's  "Fitness  of 
Things." 

In  respect  to  the  feelings  or  emotions  which  are  distinctly  ethical,  But- 
ler's analysis  is  noticeably  defective.    Neither  self-approbation 
nor  self-reproach  is  subjected  by  him  to  any  special  inquiry.    ^^^  ■** 
The  sense  or  feeling  of  obligation  is  not  recognized  distinctly   **?.*  f     * 
as  an  emotion.    Much  as  Butler  makes  of  the  authority  of   xXonn, 
the  conscience,  he  does  not  explain  whether  the  response 
which  is  rendered  to  this  authority  is  originally  a  feeling,  or  a  judgment ; 
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i.e.,  wbrther  it  is  a  feeliDK  foamlMl  rm  Jwlgneot,  or  %  JodipBrat  fcmmlrtl 
on  feeling.  Merit  nn«l  demerit  he  nukes  more  of;  bat  lie  docs  not  ■ttvBi|4 
an  ftmilyiils  of  their  const itnent  elements,  or  n  genesis  of  their  growth.  He 
does  not  nsk  wheilier  intuition  or  emotion  precedes,  or  whether  there  Is 
•ny  connectiiM  between  the  several  classes  c»f  ethical  emoticms,  —  vis., 
lift  ween  self*sppn>liation,  obligation,  and  merit,  wHh  their  correlates.  — 
eitlier  In  originstkin  or  dependence.  Our  theory  maksa  them  to  be  Inter- 
dependent in  nature  and  origin,  and  in  a  sense  to  be  naturally  derelufird 
the  une  from  the  other.  Compare  In  James  Martlaean's  **  Essays.  niil«>> 
sopliii«l  and  Theological "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  14- IM.  New  York),  his  remark*  o|«io 
Butler's  theory,  originally  pabllshed  in  "The  Prospective  Uovlew."  Ni>. 
veuiber,  IMS.    Wc  give  the  following  extracta :  — 

**  Every  moral  JiMlgiuent  is  rrlative,  and  involves  a  mmparisan  of  two 
jgi^^  terms.    Wlien  wa  |»raise  what  ka$  htru  done.  It  Is  « Ith  the 

■srtis«ss*s  co-existent  i*on<*e|itlnn  of  something  r{«f  iluit  miykt  Atfrr  hr^n 
rvlilrkai  sf  done;  and  when  we  niiolve  on  a  c«>urse  as  nght.  It  b  ti>  the 
Beller.  rxrliislon  iif  soma  other  tlial  Is  wrung.    This  fact,  that  every 

etiiiral  de<-liiiun  Is  in  truth  a  pre/rremce,  an  elrction  of  cms  art  as  higher 
then  niiiitlit'r,  sp|M-ani  to  us  of  fundamental  Imiiortance  in  the  analysis  ol 
tb(*  iiMiriAl  si'tiiiiiif'ntii.  .  .  . 

"  Tlif  pri>r<*ri'ntial  fhsrsi'trr  attsrbing  to  all  moral  Jmlgments  Is  implied. 
amlvft.sH  it  iir«>iti«  t<»  un.  vrry  insn*urslrly  rs|»rei»entwl.  \iy  Butlrr.  It 
c<»iMl<»tii.  in  hiM  vii'w.  of  s  unifnrni  |MMit|iunrment  of  sU  sorts  of  natiirsl 
giMitl  to  mil*  nml  the  Rami*  niorsl  gvitiil.  ami  In  the  r<>ni|iariM»n  fmm  whk«  h 
Wf  iimkt'  our  t-liitiMn,  oim-  nf  ilir  if  mis  in  rcinMtsnl  ami  in%'srialilr.  —  tinoe 
rsllier  than  sp|M*tili*,  virtue  rsihcr  than  resentment,  virtue  tntlier  than 
afTi-«-tiiin.  .  .  . 

**T1m*  niiigle  Mililitiiiiisl  Mul  of  rons«-irn«*e  mnviituirs  nioral  gi«<"l.  whkk 
has  a  nstursi  riclit  «>r  miiiriiiioi-v  «t\fr  tlii*  otiirr.  Thr  i-«intni«rr«>.  tlit-rv^ 
ffire.  fif  a  t«*niptr«l  Ufr, « tiiii«i«t«  In  thr  iifnitnti*'  <*f  nsiuml  gi««l  sgBin«t  the 
riKtitfiil  Muiirritinti  fif  nii>riil,  sml  tiir  Milatrtlinstltm  of  s  «rll  rr|pitatf«| 
itff.  in  lhi>  IfVrl  fiii)>jt-i  li«*ii  tif  till*  •  iitire  t  lane  cif  |«rtii-ulsr  drslrrs  U*  the 
aiitliiifity  M*t  tiVff  llu'in. 

"  Niiw.  for  «»iir  !•«  n  |>sri.  nftrr  the  miMt  dlligrnt  iv>arrh.  we  cannot  find 
\«iitiin  urn  thm  suiim  rsiir  fstulty.  Iisving  tt«  i>«n  |irixste  and  gsirsnMmDt 
•■ii'l.  .  .  . 

"  Itttwi-f-n  Mrtnr  nihI  a  fi***\  ilinnrr. i^r  \iniir  sml  s  full  purae.  wc  nrirr 
r\|w  ri«-ni  t  il  it  r)iN*r>  .  snil,  «i«-rr  «iirh  s  i-itntni^rnit  sml  llrrrul«*-t  iM^tir 
t*>  !«■  |-r«|«iB*«l,  «!«•  uiiK  h  ft  iir.  l«N.Viri|*  li>  ilir  plmnfi 4u- like  i  ham*  trr  ••(  Oir 
«•'(.•  r  •i<«|iit.»iit.  tliat  the  iliiiiirr  aiwl  tin-  piir««*  wmiM  i«  in  Ihr  ila>  .  Itui 
%•  •  fi  irit  iiii«  r  A  !«'>  u  )iii  ••iM  •-  « r  lit  t-n  s  il«>  '•  rx*  iir*itin  snMiiig  iIh*  lak*  • 
«i.  1  ti...<«.  I'rxiiiltil  «i(tli  an  I  «•  •  lit  111  liitii  l.i-tin  tal«ulatnl  fur  a  nH*uMta.b 
B|  |«  \*f  III*  liaii  n^'tir  an  Imiu?  tifiwi*  ¥«■>•  ml  hln  naaonshle  lime,  and 
juat  uii|iaiki-d  hks  mtutr  Iwaule  a  strram.  whrn  a  little  girl   a|>|«uttrhrd. 
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half-leading,  half-dragg:iug,  an  old  man  evidently  collapsing  from  exhaus- 
tion. They  had  attempted  a  short  cut  over  the  ridge  the  day  before,  lost 
their  way,  and  spent  the  night  and  noon  witLout  food  or  shelter  on  the 
hilln.  The  boy  divided  the  contents  of  his  basket  between  them;  the 
'  i)ttrticalar  passion/  pity,  getting  the  better  of  the  '  particular  appetite,' 
hunger,  and  making  itself  felt,  as  having  the  higher  claim.  .  .  . 

*'  And  it  is  the  irresistible  sense  we  have,  in  this  case,  of  its  superiority, 
that  is  properly  denoted  by  the  word  conscience  ,*  the  knowledge  with  otir- 
selcei,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  of  the  quality  of  our  inward  springs  of 
action.  To  state  the  matter  in  a  more  general  way,  we  think,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  animals,  we  are  created  with  certain  determinate 
propensities  to  particular  ends,  or  with  provisions  for  the  development  of 
such  propensities;  that,  in  the  lower  animals,  these  operate  singly  and 
successively,  each  taking  its  turn  for  the  command  and  guidance  of  the 
creature,  and  none  of  them  becoming  objects  of  reflection;  that  in  us  also 
this  instinctive  impulse  is  the  original  type  of  activity,  and  would  become 
permanent  in  a  solitary  human  being,  or  in  a  mind  with  only  one  propcn- 
sion  at  a  time;  but  that,  with  123,  the  same  occasion  calls  up  simultaneously 
two  or  more  springs  of  action;  that,  immediately  on  their  juxtaposition, 
we  intuitively  discern  the  higher  quality  of  one  than  another,  giving  it  a 
divine  and  authoritative  right  of  preference;  that,  when  the  whole  series 
of  springs  of  action  has  been  experienced,  the  feeling  or  *  knowledge  with 
ourselves '  of  their  relative  rank  constitutes  the  individual  conscience  ; 
that  all  human  beings,  when  their  consciousness  is  faithfully  interpreted, 
as  infallibly  arrive  at  the  same  series  of  moral  estiniates  as  at  the  same 
set  of  rational  truths ;  that  it  is  no  less  correct,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a 
universal  conscience  than  of  a  universal  reason  in  mankind  ;  and  that  on 
this  community  of  nature  alone  rests  the  possibility  of  ethical  science." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  EXTERNAL  ACTIOK8 :  THEIR  MORAL  QUAUTT  AXD 

RELATION& 


I  70.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  iDtemml^  —  I.e.*  the 
j-j^^^^  ^  |Myobi(*al«  —  pre-eminently  the  volunUrj  actiTities 
tef«k9Mi  of  man,  aa  the  obJecta-matt(*r  of  the  moral  Jodg- 
vrmTtiM  mrnta  and  f<H*lin|pi.  We  have  limited  ouneWrs  to 
^''•llt*  — <  the  funrticinn  of  the  lntellt*ct  in  discerning  those 
moral  rL*lati«)nM  —  and  tlnise  only  —  which  are  in- 
toIvchI  in  tlie  voluntary  or  spiritual  activities  of  man.  We 
ha%'«*  dincovcnMl  that  the  inU-lloct,  by  its  self-conscioas  power 
and  A4>tivitieH,  flndH  tin*  norm  or  standanl  of  its  Judgments  in 
man's  internal  eonntitutiou  or  i*a|»acitii'S ;  i.e.,  in  tlie  compara* 
ti%'e  wf>rth  or  g«MMl  which  the  iH*venil  impulses  or  alTectioos 
may  yieltl  when  interpn*t4*<l  am  n^vealing  the  end  of  his  activ* 
itieM«  niid  the  idml  of  hiri  |M*rfe<*tion.  We  have  disco%*erv<l, 
further,  ilmt  man,  sh  nitionah  muHt  pn»|NMe  and  presenile  tn 
hiniiH*lf  the  uim*  of  thi*  lient  natural  activities  as  the  ntntn 
or  law  for  hifi  vi»hint:iry  choiitii.  Morality  is  consequently 
foundeil  on  n*iiiM»n ;  liiit  it  ih  n|Min  the  reason  as  it  coo* 
ceni<i  itji4*lf  with  the  n*lntioni«  of  the  voluntary  activities  to 
one  another,  and  the  |M»H]«il»iIiti<*H  of  humnn  natnrv.  We  have 
diii"i»\t'rtil.  fiirth«*r.  tli.-it  th«*  rtifonvnient  of  this  law  ts  necr*- 
sarily  follfiw«'«l  l»y  tht*  N|NM-i;il  ethiml  cnK»ti«ms,  giving  ths 
exiM'rirnii^i*  of  M*lf- appro! »stion,  obligation,  merit,  with  tbelr 

0|»|NMiteS. 
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The  problem  and  the  solution  have  thus  far  been  compara- 
tively simple.  The  data  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who 
rejQects.  Their  import  and  relations  are  easily  understood,  and 
our  judgments  of  them  are  immediate  and  unerring.  The  de- 
cisions being  axiomatic  and  positive,  the  consequent  emotions 
are  uniform  and  constant. 

But  morality  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  intentions  alone. 
It  gives  law  to  the  actions  also,  passing  judgment 
upon  the  doings  as  truly  as  upon  the  affections  and  cannot  be 
purposes.     It  requires  that  the  man  should  act  and  "■'•^•^tottw 
speak  nghtly,  as  truly  as  that  he  should  purpose 
and  feel  and  choose  rightly.     In  the  order  of  education,  indeed, 
and  in  the  experiences  of  common  life,  it  often  seems  as 
though  morality  confined  itself  to  what  a  man  does  and  says, 
and  concerned  itself  with  nothing  behind  or  beyond ;  but  a 
more  penetrating  insight  reveals  the  fact  that  its  soul  and  life 
are  altogether  in  the  feelings  and  purposes. 

As  we  look  again,  we  find,  also,  that  while  it  is  true  that  in 
one  sense  the  intentions  or  purposes  are  of  supreme 
consequence  in  morals,  so  far  at  least  as  the  per-  aito  iMpor- 
sonal  responsibility  and  the  personal  well-being  of  ***** 
the  individual  are  concerned,  yet  in  another  sense  the  petions 
are  equally  important,  so  far  as  their  interpretation  by  others 
and  their  effect  upon  others  are  concerned.  We  also  find  it  to 
be  true  in  fact,  that  rules  for  the  actions  have  been  formed 
and  enforced  as  a  necessary  and  universal  condition  of  human 
welfare,  and  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  moral  judgments. 
That  men  often  stop  short  with  the  actions,  and  are  content 
with  limiting  their  rules  to  these  only,  proves  that  rules  for 
the  behavior  and  conduct  are  natural  and  necessary,  but  not  at 
all  that  these  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  moral  judgments  or 
feelings,  or  that  the  latter  are  limited  to  ihe  manners  or  words 
or  deeds. 

§  71.  We  mean  by  the  actions  all  corporal  activities  what- 
ever, from  a  hateful  look  to  a  murderous  blow,  which  give  out- 
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mud  DADifestation  or  ezpmaioo  or  effect  to  the  parpoeet  or 
mmmmm^,  feelings.  TtieM  actions  are  of  conaeqoenGe  for 
tiitr  «•  iM-  the  following  reaaont :  TVjf  caBeevIe  the  purposes. 
^^'^  ikejf  manifeti  or  exprtu  ihem^  they  Mrtmgikem  ikem^ 

they  make  them  habiiual  and  aponianeous. 

(1)  External  actions  give  effect  to,  and  thus  complete,  the 
(1)  TWrn*-  purposes.  Etcij  purpose  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a 
wtot>>  pw.  purpose  to  act.  Whenerer  a  man  chooses,  intemb, 
'""  or  purposes,  he  chooses  some  object.     But  he  can* 

not  choose  an  object  unless  he  formally  or  impliedly  gives  su- 
premacy to  an  impulse  which  tends  to  issue  in  action.  In  |io|ni- 
lar  language,  he  chooses  all  those  effects  which  are  tlie  natural 
and  necessary  cuusequcnccs  of  his  choice.  Inasmuch  ss  inten* 
tions  impel  to  deeds,  he  cannot  exercise  the  intentions  without 
perfonning  the  deeds  which  are  intended,  unless  himlered  by 

some  su|)erior  or  stronger  fonv.     If  lie  actually  cIkmiscs  that 

• 

hb  neiglilior  shall  enj^iy  some  grxxl,  he  choosi*s,  if  he  can,  to 
do  what  will  make  him  liuppy  in  some  definite  form.  If  lie 
really  wiHlu-s.  in  the  fM*nHe  of  willing,  '*  Ik*  ye  wanne<l  or  lie 
ye  clotlM'<l«**  und  d(N*s  nothing  for  tin*  warmth  or  chKhlng  of 
another  when  lie  i»  able,  he  aUh^h  not  iiM>nilly  will  tliat  be  lie 
warmeil  or  eh>thif].  If  a  ninii  wilU  hin  own  well-licing,  in 
gem*ml  or  H|M*<'iul,  by  the  ftu|»n*nK*  puqwiiM*  or  impulse  of  his 
natun*.  he  will  aluo  do  wlmtevrr  be  enn  wliieh  may  promote 
that  weIl-U*iii^.  We  hav,  whate%'er  \h  iti  hin  |Kiwcr  in  eitlier 
cam*.  y\v  ilo  nut  aMM*rt  for  men  the  |Niwer,  i.e.,  the  exter- 
nal itiMnitiKniality.  t<»  aefonijiliwh  all  on  whieh  tlieir  beartii 
an*  U'lit  ur  m't ;  but  wi*  ilo  nniM^rt.  that  whenerer  it  is  in  tin* 
|iower  of  :i  man  to  ih»  any  tiling  in  the  clinM*tion  of  his  iuten- 
tionii  or  4*4 »ni rolling  |iur|MiH«*H,  he  cannot  n*ally  wish  or  will 
unh-«»ii  he  iiIm>  artM  in  itUilient-e  to  hiH  will.  While,  then, 
it  in  triir  that  the  moral  n-lationH  lieloog  primarily  to  tW 
intent loiiH.  it  in  iiiuallv  true  that  thev  also  ejrtrttd  lo  aad 
rnfurc^  ike  lu^if/nj  trhick  art  tkt  necf  jsary  complemetU  qf  those 

int^HtUfH*. 
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(2)  The  external  actions  manifest  or  make  known  the  feel- 
ings and  purposes,  as  truly  as  they  obey  and  execute   ,^.  -. 
them.^     Man   is  not   only  impelled,  i.e.,  morally  MiaifMi 
obliged,  to  complete  his  purposes,  but  he  is  impelled 

to  make  them  known  from  irrepressible  impulses,  as  also  for  the 
incitement  of  his  fellow-men  to  imitate  them.  It  is,  of  course, 
presumed  that  the  outward  acts  are  morally  right.  But  every 
manifested  purpose,  if  morally  good,  inspires  others  to  follow 
it.  By  the  same  rule,  every  wrong  intention  is  fitted  to  deter 
others  from  imitation,  by  its  manifested  moral  unworthiness. 
It  becomes  a  duty  with  every  man,  for  this  reason  if  for  no 
other,  to  abstain  from  evil  words  and  deeds,  however  lightly  in 
the  cases  supposed  he  may  be  likely  to  be  moved  by  this  addi- 
tional consideration.  ,.,  ^  ^ 

(8)  Hake 

(3)  To  execute  or  even  to  speak  the  intention,  theMMore 
makes  it  more  energetic.  Whether  we  can  explain  •■•'*•"*• 
the  fact,  or  not,  the  fact  cannot  be  questioned,  that  a  right 

^  Man,  as  we  know  him,  is  not  spirit  only,  but  he  is  also  body;  and  the 
human  body  is  more  than  flesh  and  bones,  nerve  and  tissue.  Human  flesh 
and  tissue  are  capable  of  expressing  feeling  and  design  by  the  natural 
language  of  gesture  and  tone  and  facial  expression.  How  far  this  symbol- 
ism is  the  product  of  imitation,  or  intensified  by  sympathy,  or  taught  by 
authority,  we  need  not  inquire.  It  is  enough  if  we  accept  the  truth,  that 
something  of  word  and  look  and  gesture  and  movement  is  used,  by  a  natu- 
ral impulse,  to  express  the  feelings,  and  is  interpreted  by  natural  insight 
to  signify  them.  All  philosophy  implies  or  teaches  this,  —  the  materialistic 
pre-eminently,  with  its  propagated  tendencies  affecting  and  uniting  im- 
pulse and  word,  emotion  and  act. 

The  recognition  of  this  law  does  not  exclude  imitation  and  culture,  or 
positive  enactments  of  law  and  custom:  it  rather  finds  a  place  for  them. 
But  it  explains  natural  morals  by  their  original  elements.  It  enforces  the 
necessity  of  expressing  the  feelings  by  gesture  and  act,  the  possibility  of 
interpreting  both,  and  the  duty  of  acting  in  certain  ways,  all  of  which  con- 
trol and  animate  natural  ethics.  It  explains  the  fact  that  natural  manners 
or  modes  of  action  and  speech  become  positive  morals,  by  a  sense  of  what 
is  fit  and  becoming  in  speech  and  look  and  movement ;  how  sympathy 
enforces  particular  duties  of  outward  act ;  and  how  even  convention, 
fashion,  and  arbitrary  enactments,  impose  the  ethical  obligation  to  conform 
to  what  are  the  cnrrent  or  accepted  ways  of  doing  or 
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porpote,  when  ipoken  by  a  word  w  acted  In  a  deed,  or  eren 
manifested  by  a  look,  becomea  more  active  and  energetic. 
Such  is  the  complex  nature  of  man,  and  anch  are  the  comli* 
tlons  of  his  development  as  a  psyclK^physlological  being,  that 
bodily  manifestation  gives  strength  and  permanence  to  every 
impulse.  Ilence  the  obligation  to  speak  or  act  oar  intentions 
becomes  synonymous  with  the  obligation  to  make  them  aa  ener^ 
getic  as  possible,  it  being  always  presumed  that  they  are  morally 
right.  For,  if  they  are  wrong,  tlie  oMIgation  not  to  act  or 
speak  them  follows  from  the  duty  not  to  intend  or  will  wrongly. 

(4)  The  acting-out  of  the  intentions  also  strengthens  them 
(4)  CtaSra  ^^^  habits,  both  Internal  and  estemal,  whether 
lau  intellectual,  emotional,  or  ezpressional.  The  man 
wlio  follows  every  purjKMc  with  a  deed,  thereby 
trains  his  {wssive  capacities  to  such  nietluMb  of  service  and  aid 
as  can  lie  n*adlly  refieatiMl.  lie  bringn  the  associative  |M>wer  to 
the  side  of  duty,  and  holds  himM*lf  to  its  service  by  tlie  muly 
response  and  ro-opcmtion  of  all  the  |K>weri  of  his  complex  na- 
ture, as  liody  and  spirit,  as  intellect,  S4*nsil>ility,  and  will.  He 
trains  his  scti%'c  encrgit*s  au<l  |)assi%'e  sum<t*|)tibilities  to  act  in 
harmony  with  one  another  umler  the  controlling  pur|X)ses  which 
the  conM-l(*nce  spproves.  For  all  thrae  reasons,  the  deed  can 
never  1h*  n*ganlfd  as  either  indtflrrn*nt  or  su|irriluous,  liut  as 
tlie  natural  and  niHx*tMiary,  and  morally  oblif^atory,  manifesta- 
tion and  completion  of  the  inwnni  puqvMc.  The  familiar  w<mb 
are  no  I(*ha  pnicti4*AlIy  iniiMirtant  than  they  an*  philosophically 
profound :  **  Sclent  thou  how  fuitli  wrought  with  his  works,  ami 
6y  uyfrks  %ni*fnith  made  iierf*ti,** 

f  72.  It  follows,  that  whenever  an  external  action,  a  lookf>r 
BaiMfor  ts*  ^<^ri'  ^^  dn-tl.  ninntU  in  any  iif  the  relations  named 
fwUM*  Ui  n  |inriNM«*  or  intention,  the  intellect  iniiioses  a  law 

fariiM  f^r  this  aciiiin  as  truly  as  for  the  purpose.     So  far 

•^••■^  on  anv  one  of  the^*  ri'lAtifinn  in  constant  and  necrs- 

sary,  surh  a  law  is  flxi*«l  and  a!«<»lute.  So  far  as  it  is  varialile 
and  uncertain,  the  law  is  occasional,  and  admits  of  esoepHooa. 
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Whenever  an  action  is  invariably  necessary  to  execute,  to  mani- 
fest, or  to  confirm  tlie  right  intention,  the  law  is 
imperative  that  the  given  action  must  invariably  be  f^^^J^^^t 
performed,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  avoided.   t»T»riabiy 

right* 

Every  action  which  is  evidently  and  without  excep- 
tion fitted  to  promote  my  own  well-being  or  that  of  my  fellow- 
man  is  known  to  be  invariably  right;  i.e.,  it  is  known  to  be 
an  action  which  I  always  ought  to  perform.  We  neither  ask 
nor  answer  the  question  whether  the  number  of  such  actions  be 
great  or  small ;  we  do  not  inquire  whether  it  is  by  natural  or 
supernatural  revelation  that  any  actions  are  declared  to  hold 
this  relation :  we  only  assert,  that  if,  upon  any  evidence,  this 
is  known  to  be  true  of  any  class  of  actions,  those  actions  are 
uniformly  and  unchangeably  right,  and  their  opposites  are  as 
uniformly  wrong,  simply  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  intend 
or  purpose  our  own  well-being  and  that  of  our  fellow-men,  and, 
impliedly,  the  honor  of  God.  It  follows,  that  whatever  actions 
invariably  promote  these  ends  should  invariably  be  performed. 
The  rule  in  respect  to  such  words  and  actions  is  absolute  and 
unqualified:  TIiou  shaltj  or  Thou  shalt  not.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  classes  of  actions  are  few  which  respect  our 
fellow-men  or  ourselves,  the  import  and  effect  of  which  are  so 
clear,  that  all  men  accept  them  as  universally  obligatory.  But, 
whether  they  be  few  or  many,  the  mind  affirms,  of  all  of  them, 
positive  axioms  or  principles  of  outward  conduct. 

Of  the  great  majority  of  external  actions,  it  must  be  said, 
that  while,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  eflPect  and  n^^^  ictioM 
import  are  so  obvious  that  no  man  can  question  that  ■«■•  obiiga- 
thej  are  right  or  wrong ;  yet  now  and  then  circum-  the  majority 
stances  will  occur  which  will  not  only  justify,  but  ®'  *"•*• 
require,  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rule.     Thus,  in  ordinary 
cases,  no  man  can  take  the  liberty,  the  life,  or  the  propei-ty  of 
another.     This  rule,  it  is  well  known,  has   been   interpreted 
to  mean  that  human  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  uniformly  to 
be  held  sacred,  and  so  sacred  that  neither  the  individual  nor 
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the  state  may  Interfere  with  either  under  an j  aoppoaable  rir« 

cumstancea.    The  experiences  of   stem  necraaitT 

TMi^ttrii     ordinarily  teach  men  to  Judge  more  wisely  in  prae* 


jwnff  tats-  tii^,  nn^  drive  tliem  to  limit  auch  nniveraal  axioms 
by  manifold  and  manifest  exceptional  auch  as  com- 
pel attention  and  enforce  compliance.  Tlie  atate  takes  life  as  a 
penalty  for  crime,  not  only  by  right,  hut  of  duty.  It  exposes 
(i.e.,  sacriAces)  life,  by  compelling  the  drafted  soldier  to  man*h 
to  tlH>  picket-line,  and  die.  It  ahoots  down  the  Innocent  with 
the  guilty  in  quelling  a  street-riot.  It  takea  the  property  of  an 
individual  under  extreme  necessity,  ami  the  Indirklual  doea  the 
aame.  It  subjects  the  Innocent  to  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
abilities, in  nfS|N*ct  to  lilierty  or  other  rights,  under  extreme 
conditions  of  public  or  state  necessity.  The  casra  are  not  un- 
frequ(*nt  in  wliich  an  imlividual  or  the  community,  for  rraaooa 
that  jiiMtify  the  act  in  the  ey4*s  of  all  can<li<l  men,  transgrrsaes 
the  onliniiry  rules  wlildi  giianl  life*,  lilierty,  ami  profierty. 
Kvcii  the  i'lvil  law.  wlilch  (HincemA  its4»lf  with  the*  grmiiH-r  vkila- 
tiotiH  of  thr  f«*w  onlinury  iiM»ml  lawH  which  it  attniiptt  to  en- 
force. ran*ly  pnNi*i*«U  to  piininh  any  external  action,  unleiM  it 
AMNiiiiM*!*,  or  iiii|ilii*<lly  pn>%'«*H,  that  the  act  wan  |H*rfomie«l  with 
felon  if  MiH  iiitriit  or  itialict*  afon*tlioti};lit. 

All  tlicM*  cxivptimial  <<ajMf«  not  (Hily  Juntify,  I  Hit  n*<|uirp,  |k»- 
nihle  cxci'ptioiiH  to  the  onlinar}'  ruleii  which  n*Utr  to  external 
action.  Ilftitv  the  hiw  to  do  i»r  m»t  to  do  a  |mrticular  thing 
IH  aluravH  K4)  itit«'r|>ret4*«l  an  to  ailinit  tlii«i  i»r  that  f|uali|j4*<l  extt*!^- 
tit>ii,  wlirtlitT  t»r  lii»t  thin  ex<v|»tioii  in  eXpreiMeil. 

i  7'S.  AiKithtT  ini|N>rt:int  fact  deHenen  to  U*  coniitdrrrfl :  vii., 
■•r«l  dfBlS*  '^'"'  ^xfrrutil  nrtitttiM,  in  mtintf  crt.wji,  I'viry  in  ikeir 
nmr9  9t  ae»       fit^uifinihi'r  tt  ith   the  iiultmerM  nf  etiiiurtte   trMicM   iirr- 

vitkMaa*  '<'<'  "<  "  ^*»»nHu§titti,  \V(»  m*<*il  m>t  im|uim  as  lo 
■"^  how  tlii*^'  niatineni  came  to  l>e  accf*pt4*<l.  —  whrthrr 

fn>rii  |>hy«iral.  <>r  |NTminal.  or  <'«»nveiitioiial  n*aiiomi.  It  ia 
en<»ii;^'h  lli:it  w«*  know  that  rverv  i^ immunity*  flmU  itsrif  ia 
poiiiH*iuii«iu  of  certain  modes  or  wave  of  apeak ing  and  acting. 
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which  manifest,  execute,  or  confirm  the  feelings  or  purposes. 
From  manners,  —  i.e.,  ways  of  speaking  and  acting,  —  the  terms 
"morals  "  and  "  ethics  "  are  derived  ;  and  with  conformity  to 
manners,  and  the  regulation  of  manners,  they  very  largely  con- 
cern themselves.  Just  as  soon  and  just  as  far  as  the  intentions 
become  the  subject  of  moral  judgment  and  enforcement,  just 
so  soon  do  the  actions  which  are  understood  in  the  community 
to  be  their  appropriate  manifestations  pass  under  the  control 
and  adjudication  of  the  moral  reason. 

The  accepted  manners  or  etiquette  are  by  no  means  the  same 
in  all  communities;  e.g.,  the  modes  of  expressing  ^  . 
love  and  hate,  esteem  and  disrespect,  the  conditions  mannen 
of  conveying  property  or  securing  rights.  But,  what-  ^^^' 
ever  these  may  be,  if  established  and  accepted  they  are  invested 
with  the  sacredness  and  authority  which  belong  to  the  feelings 
of  kindness,  courtesy,  truth,  patriotism,  affection,  and  gratitude 
which  they  are  supposed  to  express.  It  follows  of  necessity, 
and  it  should  occasion  no  surprise,  that  an  action  which  is  wholly 
indifferent  in  one  community  may  be  of  the  highest  moral  sig- 
nificance in  another.  Again,  an  action  or  word  or  look  which 
in  one  community  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  highest  moral 
authority,  — an  act  which  even  involves  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  —  in  another  community  may  have  no  moral  significance 
whatever.  Some  nations  are  so  fierce  and  minute  in  their  en- 
forcement of  trivial  and  stupid  etiquette,  as  to  obscure  and 
crush  out  the  ethical  import  of  many  of  the  actions  which  they 
prescribe.  Others  are  so  careless  and  indefinite  in  respect  to 
both  manners  and  actions,  as  to  blunt  the  public  sensibility  to 
moral  distinctions,  by  their  indifference  to  external  conduct. 
The  morality  of  the  Chinese  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
which  sacrifices  the  real  well-being  of  the  individual  Morality  of 
and  the  community  to  petrified  and  meaningless  *•>•  twnete. 
rules,  to  the  observance  of  which  the  entire  force  of  domestic 
education,  of  unchanging  fashion,  of  legal  observances,  of 
organized   law  and  a  half -pantheistic  religion,  are  committed 
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with  A  reaisUeM  enency  that  leeiiw  m  rajiterioos  m  ft  is  ooh 
niiwteot.  But  whether  the  coanectioD  hetveeo  the  paqKMet 
aacl  the  actions  is  aatiiral  or  conventiooal,  some  roonertion 
must  he  assumed  to  lie  more  or  less  uniform  and  fixed,  aa  the 
grouod  of  affirming  any  oode  for  the  voids,  the  deeds,  or  the 
manners. 

I  74.  The  cases  already  supposed  are  cases  in  vhich  the 
connection  is  uniform,  or  which  adroit  of  infrequent 


•sfffiiMM  exo(*ptions.  Hut  there  are  large  classes  of  actions 
u«  rf^ara  .^  whieh  such  a  connection  is  by  no  meana  estah- 
ibiied.  Although,  in  tlic  majority  of  instances,  the  right  inten- 
tion would  require  a  certain  external  action,  the  exceptions  are 
more  or  less  fn*(|uent.  Thus,  benevolence  to  my  fellow-man  la 
extreme  <listn*fls  would  very  frequently  require  me  to  interfere 
acti%'ely  for  his  n*lief,  while  cases  might  ocmr  in  which  to  ex- 
tend this  n*lief  woulfl  Ih*  morally  wnmg.  If  one  «if  my  own 
faniily  were  in  iniiiMNlinte  dangiT  of  dentli  or  of  M*ri«»uii  evil,  it 
might  tie  my  duty  to  withli«ilil  from  my  nean*st  neighliur  those 
oflUtii  of  cfiurttiiv  or  aHitJHtiincv  whirh  would  otherwise  tit*  ol4i* 
gaton*  simI  h|Miiitniu'ouHly  |irofferi*<l.  In  n*H|HH*t  t<i  all  a(*ts  of 
thiH  d(ft4Ti|itioii.  rul«*H  for  action  an*  ndcipteil  with  tlie  genrral 
undiTHtaiiiliii;;  that  tlicv  on*  to  U*  oU*V(*<l  umler  the  onlinarv 
coiiditioiiH  Iff  MN'ial  exiHt4*nfv«  while  in  tluMH*  whirh  are  extraor- 
dinary, mlictlirr  tliry  nre  iiM»n*  or  leHN  fn-^iuent,  the  «*xc^|itioii« 
« ill  Justify  thi*iiiH«*lvi*N.  In  tin*  nioth'V  cxiN'rirnceH  of  MH'ial  lifo, 
ami  iIm*  iini'X|NM>i4*4l  iimjunrtiituH  of  htininn  rvrntu,  men  <N<«-a- 
•iiMially  are  ftnr|»i'iiM*il  ti>  fuitl  tlirntiM*h-i-H  nM>rnlly  <»bligi*d  to  «li» 
ond  a\fiid  artionN  whirh  in  the  onlinarv  c^iunu*  of  human  evrntA 
would  M*ntrailirt  all  th«Mr  |»n*«'onfvivi*i|  |>rin«*ipliii,  and  nhuck 
thrir  niimt  fkHiTi'il  ami  (iinfiinHHl  aMMMMntionti.  Moral  auriftrises 
of  thi^  M»it  an*  anion;;  th«*  nii»^t  flraniatir  of  human  ex|ieriencea. 
Thrn'  an*  oth«'r  <'1.'ih«m<4  of  artinnn  whifh  an*  obligatory  nKire 
■atiM*  M  ^'*  M"*'**'^  ih:iii  i>lh«'iwiH(*.  —  inaxiniiM»f  imKiifnl  wi»- 
^•^••**'  diini  or  |iiii|iii«v.  mhii'h  on*  U»th  UM*ful  aa  guiiles  for 
tiM*  ixmduft  and  iii:|K»rtant  an  4linM*tor«  to  tlie  funactenos.    Such 
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rules,  in  every  case  in  which  they  are  applicable,  are  as  sacred 
and  as  binding  as  the  rules  which  admit  of  no  exceptions  at  all. 
The  fact  that  they  are  not  uniformly  binding,  or  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  them  are  numerous,  does  not  weaken  their  authority 
in  the  least  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  known  to  apply. 

Again,  there  are  classes  of  duties  which  are  binding  on  a 
single  individual  and  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  be  it  longer 
or  shoiier,  —  duties  both  to  one's  self  and  fellow-men,  which  are 
founded  on  special  circumstances  and  temporary  relations.  It 
should  ever  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  duties  are  as 
supreme  and  sacred  in  their  authority,  so  long  as  the  reasons  for 
their  continuance  remain,  as  are  the  codes  which  are  universal 
and  eternal. 

Each  individual  roan  also  must  of  necessity  form  his  own 
private  code  of  rules,  which  is  far  more  minute  than  p  .^ 
any  moral  teacher  would  venture  to  prescribe  or  en-  indiTidnmi 
force,  respecting  the  employment  of  his  time,  the 
regulation  of  his  diet,  of  his  manners  and  his  modes  of  speech, 
indeed,  in  respect  to  the  most  of  his  individual  habits  of  action. 
This  code  may  not  be  expressed  in  language,  it  may  change 
with  changing  circumstances ;  and  yet,  so  long  as  the  reasons 
for  it  exist,  so  long  it  has  complete  moral  authority. 

§  75.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  special  rules  for  the 
external  actions,  that  it  subjects  the  determination  ^^.  ^. 

**  Objection 

of  all  rules  of  conduct  (with  their  exceptions)  to  the  itated  ind 
independent  judgment  of  each  individual  man,  and  ■■•''•'•*• 
consequently  degrades  the  moral  code,  which  ought  to  be  the 
master  of  the  man,  to  be  the  servant  of  his  caprice  or  his  igno- 
rance. This  objection  applies  equally  to  the  doctrine  of  private 
judgment  as  related  to  the  authonty  and  independence  of  truth. 
The  fact  that  truth  is  one  and  supreme  cannot  conflict  with  the 
principle  that  each  man's  individual  judgment  of  truth  must  be 
final  and  sacred  for  himself.  Even  if  all  the  formal  or  ex- 
pressed rules  for  conduct  were  the  same  in  every  case  and  for 
every  individual,  and  admitted  no  exception,  each  man's  judg- 
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meat  most  decide  bow  far  thej  applj  to  the  changing  aspects 
of  bis  indiTidiial  life  and  to  his  own  special  relations  to  bis 
fellow-meD.  In  Judging  of  the  application  of  rules,  the  op|ior- 
tuoity  for  bias  and  mistake  is  almost  equal  to  that  which  attends 
the  determination  of  the  rule.  In  respect  to  neither  can  wc 
ever  be  delivered  from  the  liability  to  error  in  onr  individual 
Judgments. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  important 

advantages  attend  this  doolile  liabilitY  to  miatako 
•SfMii«fe      >^  error.     What  is  called  the  changeableneas  of 
^^""^  moral  codes,  and  their  flezibilltj,  are  no  groonds 

of  objection,  but  rather  oon&rmatioos  of  their  excel- 
lence. So  far  from  weakening  the  authority  awl  threatening 
the  permanency  of  the  moral  law,  they  strengthen  its  sacred* 
ness,  and  establish  its  continuance  by  providing  for  its  useful- 
ness. The  int4*ll<*ct  is  thereby  subjected  to  a  constant  moral 
training,  frr>m  which  is  derived  a  constant  moral  discipline. 
Every  man  in  thereby  moile  reNponsilJe  not  only  for  what  he 
duen,  but  for  what  he  Jwl^eii  that  lie  ought  to  do :  and  the  duties 
of  teai*hableneiui,  lK>neMty,  oud  candor  in  the  use  of  the  intellect, 
are  conHtantly  t»niught  into  nH|uiHitit»n.  It  is  fa»hional4e«  in 
view  of  the  n<*<'efwarv  iin«l  nntural  limitations  of  the  hunuin  un- 
der>itan<liii^,  to  limit  the  n*K|NmMil»ilities  of  men  alinuit  eutin*ly 
to  whiit  thry  tlo  and  fei*l.  to  the  exchmion  «>f  tlieir  Jutl|itneuta 
himI  c»|iiiiionii  nii|M*<>ting  duty.  A  cki«M*r  and  more  acvuratc 
virw  of  iiiairii  individual  nnd  mN'inl  rt*ltttiouN  would  Justify  tlir 

«»titN»^ite  cont'hiMifm  ;  vli..  that  men  are  verv  larselv 
M«f«rtii*ir  n'H|N»n*«iMr.  not  only  for  what  they  do  ami  inteml. 
''Vr**'*  but  uli4«»  fi»r  what  thev  U-lieve  and  condyle  (rf. 
Uriwir         §  T.'i).     TIiIm  fi»n<'liiNion  in  JuMiditl  not  only  by  tlie 

IfM^ir  whii  h  4-«im|N*U  un  to  n*fer  tlie  i<ondurt  and 
fi-fliii::**  of  mm  t«i  Iht'ir  jii«iuni«'iiN.  l»iit  tty  tin*  olifM*rvati«m  of 
fai  to.  whirh  tiifU  <-\«  r\whrii*  afiuhdunt  f%  iileniv  that  men 
fiha|««*  th«  It  lulrn  «if  i^iii«Iui-t.  It»  a  l{in;«*  fxlmt,  by  the  UHiulding 
intliit  iM'f  of  thrir  |iiii%*i(t*UH  ami  ilmireH.     What  men  are  in  char- 
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acter,  is  determiDed  very  largely  by  what  they  accept  as  rules 
of  duty.  More  than  this  is  true.  •  Not  only  are  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  men  in  respect  to  ethical  questions  powerfully 
affected  by  their  character,  but  their  purposes  and  passions 
re-act  indirectly  but  powerfully  upon  their  intellectual  habits 
and  opinions. 

§  76.  These  observations,  however,  apply  to  those  rules  of 
external  conduct  wliich  admit  of  more  or  fewer  ex-  ,j|,^  ^^^ 
ceptions.     The  commanding  duties  of  life,  in  the  ■»»■<««» 
ordmary  occasions  and  circumstances  of  man,  can-  ^^^a  of  rmre 
not  possibly  be  uncertain,  as  the  duties  of  truth,  «<»pt*oiii. 
temperance,  justice,  and  humanity,   neither  in  their  import, 
their  authority,  nor  their  ordinary  applications  to  the  outward 
conduct.      The  well-being  of  the  individual   and  of  society 
enforces  certain  external  actions  too  clearly  and  too  emphatically 
to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and 
not  to  recognize  these  duties  as  invariably  binding. 

"  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars." 

The  duties  of  temperance  and  purity  and  truth  and  courtesy 
and  justice,  of  honesty  and  uprightness,  are  acknowledged  and 
enforced  by  the  reflecting  judgments  of  all  honest  and  earnest 
men.  Even  when  men  habituaUy  and  persistently  offend  against 
these  rules,  they  dare  not  deny  their  value  and  authority.  Their 
self-respect  and  inner  sense  of  truth  require  them  to  honor  and 
enforce  the  very  laws  which  condemn  them.  Even  when  they 
palliate  their  defective  conduct  or  their  deliberate  transgi*es- 
sions,  by  the  force  of  passion  or  the  strength  of  temptation, 
they  cliug  to  the  law  and  their  faith  in  it,  and  respect  for  it, 
as  most  sacred  and  valuable.  It  is  true,  they  not  infrequently 
refuse  to  recognize  their  individual  offences  as  properly  coming 
under  the  rule  which  they  honor.  They  devise  every  variety  of 
euphemistic  phraseology  to  avoid  applying  the  harsher  epithets 
which  express  the  sharp  judgments  and  the  indignant  emotions 
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of  the  honest  rule  when  honestly  applied.  It  is  oolj  wbm  a 
man  sets  himself  in  defiance  to  and  against  all  truth  and  ooo- 
sistonoy  of  thinking,  that  he  denies  or  disputes  the  truth  of  the 
great  rules  of  outward  conduct  that  elevate  man  abo%*e  what  is 
lower  than  the  brute  in  sensual  passion^  and  more  cmel  than 
the  brute  in  violence  and  hate. 

{  77.  It  is  more  than  (Kissible,  it  is  probable^  that  the  objec- 
^^^^^  tion   might  occur  to  some,  that  the  princi|)lea  we 

jMiiSMtiM  have  proix>unded  in  respec*t  to  the  relation  of  the 
"******  inner  puriMWM'  to  the  outward  expression  or  act  is 

the  same  as  the  d(M*trine  familiarly  known  as  *^  The  end  Jnsti* 
ties  the  means."  This  doi*trine  has  been  applied  to  aanctioo 
alimmt  every  variety  of  crime,  under  the  pretext  that  the  action 
in  question  —  whether  murder,  theft,  violence,  treachery,  or 
falsehutxl  —  wan,  under  8i)ecial  circumstances,  tlie  liest  or  the 
ntMH'MHary  int*aiiM  of  fulfilling  the  liest  intentions,  whether  of 
patriotiHtn.  n-li^ion,  or  H4M*ial  or  iudividual  wHfare.  We  meet 
thJH  objn-titMi  by  oliHcrviii^.  that,  in  n*H|)ect  to  thtMC  claMmm  of 
cxt4'mal  a<'tinns  wliirh  aiv  acc<*pt4Hl  as  of  uuivenial  obligation, 
it  in  so  inaniffMt  that  iUv  virtu4*H  in  (|U4*fttion  an*  the  only  exU^mal 
arti(»nH  which  th«*  riuht  or  gixMl  int4*ntion  can  iMMwibly  ivquire 
(»r  fVfii  admit,  that  no  hon<>Ht  man  W4»ul<l  (|U(*f*ti<»n  that  tlie 
cxt«*riial  art  is  uniff»rinly  binding.  TIiim  In  manifrnt  fn>m  ex- 
amples of  what  HiM'tii  at  fir^t  to  \h*  rxcvptionn  to  tlie  onlinary 
nib"*.  'Mh'hi*  cxct'ptioim,  ni  wc  nav.  juntifv  tlM*mfM*lves.  ThfV 
«*vrii  iiifoni*  lln'  nilf.  bv  lalliiii:  att«iition  to  the  n*aAon  for  it 
wliicli  tlif  ('\<-«'|'tii»n  n'4'iMjiii/rH  in  pleading  it  as  an  exru^^*. 
Tliiit  lioiiiii  ide  in  not  :ilwa\H  niiirdfr ;  violrntv  to  the  |M*nw>n.  in 
order  t"  •«:i\f  fri'Hi  death,  is  ni»t  a  eiiniinal  nsHault ;  tlie  bn'sk- 
in;:  into  a  burnin;^  b«»usi'  in  (»rder  tt*  anMine  tlu*  i%h*4>ping  inniattm 
i<4  not  biirudary.  either  in  law  i»r  nmraU:  for  tht*  ningle  reason 
that  in  tln'se  easr^  tb«*  exttinal  ae(ii>n  is  srrn  t4>  N*  rXtvptional 
to  iti  ..ibiiir\  im|»«.rt  an  I  effn  t  ;  anil  ben*e.  in  Hinh  (*aM*ii,  llw» 
Miii  </ •«  4  ju-tifv  the  means.  In  e\(r\  su«  ti  eiiM*,  it  i»  litvmllv 
tiui*.    Kj^'j'ft"    jin^^-^it    r*fjt*i'ntt  .    tiiat    i^.    the    n*am»n    for    titv 
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deviation  is  the  reason  for  implicit  obedience  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances do  not  justify  an  exception  clamante  voce, 

§  78.  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection,  that  our  theory  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  calculating  the  consequences  ^ 
of  every  single  action,  the  power  to  do  which,  in  tionofcoB- 
every  special  case,  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  ■^■•■•^ 
reach  of.  any  man,  and  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  power 
would  render  all  rules  useless.  It  is  enough  to  reply,  that,  in 
respect  to  the  great  rules  of  common  morality,  there  is  no  need 
of  calculating  their  consequences,  because  these  are  discerned 
and  admitted  by  all  men  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made  acquainted 
with  them.  The  universal  tendency  or  import  and  operation  of 
the  act  are  discerned  with  an  insight  which  for  quickness  and 
positiveness  is  equivalent  to  an  intuition.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  assent  to  those  rules  which  are  very  general,  though  not 
strictly  universal.  It  is  only  when  the  consequences  compel 
attention  that  they  need  to  be  calculated  or  considered,  —  when 
they  compel  it  with  such  energy  as  to  justify  the  exceptions, 
as,  in  the  cases  already  supposed,  of  justifiable  homicide  or 
violence. 

In  the  case  of  those  rules  which  admit  frequent  exceptions, 
the  consequences  must  be  considered  whenever  a  deviation  from 
the  rule  is  allowed. 

We  may  not  overlook  the  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  edu- 
cation and  tradition,  manners  and  religion,  have  Krerypenoa 
much  to  do  with  the  determination  of  questions  of  «oreorieM 

inflaeiiMd 

external  conduct ;  and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  de-  by  the  con. 
sirable  that  any  human  being  should  separate  him-  "»»»**i« 
self  from  the  past  which  he  inherits,  or  the  present  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  in  determining  the  moral  authority  of  the  rules 
of  his  external  life.  Every  man  finds  himself,  from  his  infancy 
to  his  death,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  depend- 
ence, with  respect  to  his  fellow-men,  in  deciding  questions  of 

1  Cf.  Dr.  T.  DwiaHT'B  Theology  ^  sermon  xciz. 
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duty.  It  is  only  partially  at  the  completest.  and  gradually  at 
the  lat4*Ht,  that  anv  iiulividuiil  attains  that  moasure  of  iiMlifft-r- 
cnce  to  otheni  whi<*h  he  (*Hn  never  completely  assert.  Man  Is 
U)ni  and  dies  in  the  family,  the  ehun'h,  and  the  state.  lie 
must  lH*gin  his  moral  life  hy  nHxignizin);  tlie  teachings  and 
authority  of  each,  althou^^h  it  in  lioth  his  right  ami  his  duty  t«> 
revim*  and  to  di8S4»nt  more  or  1i*sm  from  each  in  regulating  his 
life  VM  lie  lM*(x>mes  mort*  and  more  self-relying. 

The  maxim,  '*The  end  juHtifli^s  the  nM*ans,'*  as  ordinarily 
r%t9  4  appliinl,    supixises   two  external   actions  or  events 

jMtiSMtiM  inHteud  of  one,  of  which  one  is  the  eml,  awl  the 
other  is  the  menu.  For  example:  the  taking  of 
life,  and  breach  of  faith,  wc  may  hupinnh*  are  the  means;  tlie 
n*movul  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  ri*<*overy  of  hwt  rights,  are  tlie 
end8 :  Ixith  Ikmu^  con(*c<hHl  to  lie  d<*ttiral»le  encU  and  valuable 

l)lcHsiii«'M.  not  oiilv  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  comniunitv.      In 

■^  •  • 

view  of  tht'Hr  riidH,  au  art,  ^av  tiiinniiit'itU\  which  would  otiMT- 
wim*  U*  criininaL  in,  as  ih  alli'^<'<L  JuHtilUMl  aM  the  mnviuiary 
ami  tli«T«'f4Mv  th«*  lawful  iih'miim  of  th«'  ^rentrnt  ^mmI. 

TIh*  )iiitH'iplt*  f4ir  iiiru'li  w«*  liav<*  <'ont4'iHlt*<l.  an  n(Mi*Miary  to 
t}i«*  moral  itcttTUiination  (»f  tin*  i-xtrnial  (i»ndu<-t,  couti'mplati*!! 
Imt  "/!#'  (iWf'if.  \%  hicli  irt  HtipiMiHrd  to  U*  the  uniform,  or  at 
Xvw'sX  \\\v  UNiially  i«Mi»;jiii/.fd.  nii-tlMMl  of  mnnifi'Hting  or  rxe- 
riitiii;^  th«'  intention  4»r  piir|M>H4',  an«l  f4»r  tliirt  n*aM»n  in  taken  am 
iinili'iuily  4iMiu'at4>ry.  Tin*  \41lt1ntary  pur|NfM4*  in  not  pn»|KTly 
I  iii>«i.li  ti«l  :iH  tilt-  ni4'anH  at  all.  t«>  tlit*  «-xt4'rnul  a<ii<in.  Kthi- 
4-ail\  it  i<«  <iMnpl«-t«*  in  itself.  It  i.n  all  that  the  moral  law 
4iii«'(t!\  t«-<iij:r4'<<t.  Itt  U'ini;  a4't4'il  at^l  4'Xpri'HM*^!  in  at-titm  in, 
fM>  t**  ^iM'ak.  an  in<  idi  nt  of  itn  f\i*«t4'n4'«',  —  an  in4*t4lrut  whii'h 
i<i  <iit:iin.  n«-t  t  •.-tin .  anil  morally  4»)»li^atory  in«h*«*<|.  Imt  iM»t 
n*lal(-<l  t«i  it  a^  th4'  tn<l  in  to  a  mrann  ;  i.«*..  an  «>iii*  rxtrrtial 
p(i«  nonn  n.'i  «>r  «-\i  nt  i^  an  4  nd  t«*  uiHitluT  as  its  ni<'an*i,  with  au 
iiiti  nt.'iu  «u  I't. []•«•-«'  !••  Lii.il  U*tti. 

A;^  ti.f  t«  \iu^  **(  tli<<  i«l:ititini  \arv  in  th«*  \y^*^  mm'*,  it  im  luii 
•uipfiHin^  ti.at  till*  f«:titii*  («h4ml4|  U*  tfu«*  of  till*  relatiuna  tbrm- 
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selves.     In  the  one  case,  the  aim  or  intention  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed.     In  the  other  case,  the  ends  are  supposed  to 
be  diverse.     In  the  one  case,  the  only  varying  ele-  betweea  a 
ment  is  the  fitness  of  an  action  to  promote  a  single  «*•»»•  *■ 

*^  °       the  term 

and  fixed  purpose.  In  many  cases,  this  fitness  is  related,  and  a 
assumed  to  be  incapable  of  change ;  while,  in  many  *'?^f*  **  *** 
other  cases,  it  changes  rarely.  In  the  other  case,  it 
is  denied  that  there  is  any  fixed  relation  between  action  and 
intention  in  the  effect  or  operation  of  external  actions ;  or,  at 
least,  that  any  are  fixed  in  the  interest  of  moral  obligation. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  man. is  at  liberty  to  assume  for  himself 
to  judge  of  the  consequences  of  any  one  of  his  own  actions,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  indications  which  he  finds  in  the  established 
order  of  the  universe  and  the  purposes  of  its  Author.  The 
doctrine  is  at  once  irrational  and  atheistic  in  its  theory,  and 
licentious  and  demoralizing  in  its  practical  influence. 

§  79.  Akin  to  this  doctnne  is  the  casuistic  expedient  for  a 
very  lax  morality  in  conduct,  which  has  been  more  ^. 
or  less  notorious  under  the  title  of  '^the  direction  of  the 
of  the  intention."  ^  The  doctrine  is  briefly  as  fol-  »°*«»"*^»- 
lows  :  Let  it  be  conceded  that  whatever  a  man  does  is  good  or 
bad,  according  to  his  intention.  Let  him  now  perform  any  act 
whatever,  and  have  a  good  end  in  view :  the  moral  excellence 
of  his  good  intention  will  give  moral  quality  to  the  act,  no 
matter  what  the  character  or  effect  of  that  act  may  be.  He 
may  murder  or  steal  or  lie;  but,  if  he  designs  thereby  the 
good  of  men  or  the  glory  of  God,  he  is  morally  approved  in 
accordance  with  what  he  designs,  and  with  that  only.  We  may 
safely  accept  the  principle,  that  what  a  man  purposes  or  designs 
determines  the  moral  quality  of  the  agent ;  but  we  should  deny 
that  a  man  can  design  any  thing  which  is  good,  and  yet  re- 
frain from  a  certain  action,  much  less  that  he  could  possibly  do 
that  which  he  knows  or  might  know  would  defeat  that  very 

1  See  the  instructive  chapter  in  P.  Jamst,  La  Morale^  Paris;  translated 
as  The  Them-y  o/MordU,  New  York,  1883. 
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good  on  which,  as  Is  ooDteiided,  his  hetit  nuiy  be  Mi.  In  ererj 
case  he  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity,  both  logical  and  moral,  of 
performing  a  specific  action,  —  either  that  one  which  he  certainly 
knows  that  a  morally  right  intention  uniformly  reqnim,  or  the 
act  which  he  confidently  believes  is  demanded  nnder  pmenl 
circumstances*  No  direction  of  the  intention  to  any  other  aim 
than  Uiat  which  the  man  actually  achieves,  no  attempt  to  aal* 
mate  a  liad  deed  with  the  soul  of  bcnevolenoe  or  saintly  devo- 
tion, can  relieve  the  conscience  of  the  perpetrator  from  the 
sense  of  personal  res|MMisibility,  or  that  of  his  adviser  from 
complicity  with  his  guilt. 

To  interpret  the  principle  that  the  Intention  Is  the  all*impofw 
tant  element  in  morality,  so  as  to  Justify  the  doctrine  that  a 
good  intention  Justifies  any  means  for  its  realisation,  and  there- 
fore that  the  external  conduct  is  a  matter  of  indifTemice,  Is  to 
iniiuli  tlic  common  judgnit* nt  of  mankind  in  res|)ect  to  the  sig* 
nificaiicc  of  manncrB  ami  of  conduct.  It  is  to  ilo  wome :  it  is 
tu  wi'ak(*n  the  faith  of  men  in  tlie  moral  order  of  the  univeme 
a!»  CI >n trolling  all  i*zt4*mal  and  phy»i(*al  cvi-nts  in  the  intcrrat  of 
till*  monil  Inw. 

Till*  dim-ufwion  of  the  topic  is  uiM-ful.  however,  so  far  aa  it 
ser\-<*fi  to  firing  into  WM  relief  the  truth  tliat  It  is  impossil4e  to 
cruiHtnu-t  nny  tht^or}*  of  ethic-s  unless  we  n*cognixi*  tlie  |»re«ence 
of  ilfHi^n  in  the  univenie ;  ami  also  the  truth,  that  ileaign  not 
onlv  tiintn>lH  tlie  relntiomi  of  msn  to  himiielf  in  the  inner  work* 
111^4  of  hifi  )N>ini;,  Imt  aIimi  iirovidim  for  the  hsmiony  of  the 
rri:.*iril  fi»r  M'lf.  in  tiK*  Infit  fM*nfM*  of  the  t4*rm.  with  k>ve  to  our 
fell<iw-ni«*n.  and  i*v«*n  <*vintn>lfi  the  pliVMieal  relations  of  man  an 
an  indiviiliial  and  man  in  Mieiety.  K%'en  the  intuitional  theory, 
whether  of  Tritv  or  Kant,  ean  only  M»lve  certain  ethleal  ques* 
ti«Mi4  liy  refwirtinjz  to  the  intuiti«in  of  deaign.  But  whenever 
thin  tluNiry  «*kt*a  out  itM  ne<^eiMiti<*fl  liy  help  fnnn  its  neighlior.  it 
«*X|NHifn  it'M'lf  at  oniv  t<i  tlH*  im|uiry,  wliieh  intuili«in  is,  sfirr 
all.  the  funtlamrntal  intuit i«>u,  —  the  c*nt4'^tiry  of  iuluitiooal  recti* 
tude,  or  the  category  of  aMUUied  design. 
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§  80.  The  resolution  of  moral  excellence  into  right  or  virtu- 
ous intention,  when  acted  out^  has  been  considered 
justly  as  the  noblest  feature  of  the  Christian  ethics  feaure  of 
as  compared  with  every  other  system,  in  its  specu-  c*'""****" 
lative  thoroughness   and   its  practical  value.     The 
value  of  this  single  principle  in  solving  the  problems  of  specula- 
tive morality,  and  again  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  practical 
ethics,  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous  the  more  the  stu- 
dent familiarizes  himself  with  the  failure,  even  of  Christian 
theologians  (to  say  nothing  of  anti-Christian  theologians),  to 
appreciate  and  apply  this  principle,  which  is  at  once  as  wide- 
reaching  as  it  is  easily  understood  and  readily  explained. 

Its  practical  value  is  equally  conspicuous,  the  instant  that 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  many  perplexed  questions  of 
practical  morals  wliich  vex  the  souls  of  conscientious  men.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  irony  of  history,  that  this 
principle,  at  once  so  spiritual,  bo  profound,  and  so  practical, 
should  have  been  perverted  by  casuists  into  one  of  the  most 
degrading  and  demoralizing  maxims  of  individual  conduct  and 
social  life,  under  the  title  of  "  the  direction  of  the  intention." 
It  strikingly  exemplifies  the  adage,  Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 

§  81.  The  manifestation  of  right  intentions  by  speech,  ges- 
ture, and  action  also  admits  of  (esthetic  quality,  or 
the  quality  of  beauty^  in  ethical  character  and  con-  qaaiity  u 
duct.     As  these  manifestations  please  or  displease  *    ^ 
the   taste,  actions   are   said  to  be  morally  beautiful  or  ugly. 
Moral  beauty  and  deformity  are,  indeed,  sometimes  «  ^  v^  ♦ 
applied  to  the  internal  afifections  as  such,  i.e.,  to  the  lafeeUng 
voluntary  feelings  and  dispositions.     Inasmuch  as  **    *  **^ 
moral  excellence  introduces  order   and   symmetry  and  consis- 
tency into  the  inner  activities,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  of  it  as 
an  example  of  spiritual  beauty,  and  to  apply  to  virtue  and  vice 
the  conceptions  which  are  appropriate  to  beauty  and  deformity. 
The  intrinsic  beauty  of  virtue  and  virtuous  emotions  and  pur- 
poses, and  the  essential  deformity  of  vice  and  vicioos  feelings, 
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have  been  freely  emphasiied  by  monliaU  b  all  ages,  fron  Plato 
TiM  ktMty  •!  ^^^  to  Ruakin.  By  aoch  writeit,  viitaa  baa  b^n 
virtM,  tow  oooceived  of  and  represented  aa  reaulting  from  Ibe 
Hi4  4^  harmonious  working  of  the  spiri^'Ual  powers,  anak>- 

*^^*^  gous  to  dignity  and  elegance  of  featore,  form,  or 

action,  to  graceful  and  facile  movements  of  the  penoo  In  Uw 
dance,  to  the  harmonious  blending  of  sounds  in  masic«  or  to 
the  easy  transitions  ami  contrasts  of  colors.  These  analogirs 
have  led  many  moralbts  to  treat  tlie  moral  sensibility  aa  kin* 
dred  to«  if  not  a  form  of,  antlietic  feeling.  The  advocates  of 
the  moral  sense,  as  Malebrancbe,  Sbaftcabury,  HntcbesoB« 
Hume,  and  Ilerbart,  very  naturally  accept  this  view,  mora  or 
less  formally,  or  use  language  which  favors  or  implies  iL 

The  ailhcn*nts  of  this  view  in  this  most  positive  form  will  he 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  the  manifestations 
ffsrk  9i  of   virtUi'  and  vi(*e  ailmit  tlie  relations  of   beauty 

*  '****  and  ^racM*.  or  th4*ir  op|NMit4*ii ;   and  thst  these  are 

founfUnl  on  th«*  litiH'HM  or  suitahl(*nt*tt8  of  won  Is  or  deeds  to  the 
emotions  and  |>ur|HM4*H  whirh  th«*y  pur|M>rt  to  express  or  to 
iu*r\'t*.  \Vt*  may  i'lmcvivt*  tho  pun*ftt  N*m*voU-n<v.  the  swertrst 
aff«*rlioii,  th(*  t4*nfi<*n*ftt  iiyni|»atliy.  and  tlie  most  Iwroic  fortituile, 
».-.  ^.  thnMiish  mum*  dcf<*<*t  of  IhhUIv  orffsnixstion.  or  ah- 
wUrrpr»*  m*n(v  of  (Milture,  to  rxpniM  tlH*nuM*U*es  in  tonen  and 
ir«*Htun*M  and  wonls  and  a4*tionH  which  awmkcn  t*m<v 
tiunn  thnt  nn*  alto^rtlirr  thi*  o|>|MMit4*  of  tiKMe  whi<*h  Ww  ft*<*hnir* 
iiii'l  |iiir|M»H<*H  wiMiM  Appnipnatc'ly  ot^fanion.  Tliere  is  a  l*n»at| 
find  iliT|i  rlitiMiit,  in  all  Hij(*h  caiMfii,  lN*twi*t*n  tlH*  spiritual  rm«»- 
ti«in*4  tind  t-harni'tiT  and  thrir  iM'nMiiouH  nisnif4iitati<inii.  Virtw  «>r 
nifinil  pNMliicHfi.  in  all  mifh  rAJM»fi.  w<*ani  the  garhof  its  o|i|if»it4*. 

('4>n\(*pM*ly,  vifiiaiH  and  M^lfinh  fUKHioos  sml  characirr  may 
Vk«r«».  dr:i|N*  tti«*niM-lv«*fi  in  nmnnrni  tliat  are  literally  **  tlie 
m9€\94  «iik  ijvrrv  of  lifAvm.  tf»  M*T\v  the  Devil  in  ;  **  mav  em- 
Waaty  •«  pl(*y  wiinU  that  natiimlly  rxpn*ss  the  purest  love, 
****"**  and  nit<  that  in  llwir  neeniing  could  only  be  di<^ 
tau**!  Iiv  Maihtlv  unH«-ltUhm-M.     Whether  **  vice  itself  loses  half 
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its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,"  is  a  question  on  which  many 
differ.  Some  will  contend,  that,  because  cultured  ''  hypocrisy 
is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,"  therefore  it  is  no 
better  than  brutal  sensuality  and  fiendish  selfishness ;  while 
others  will  hold  as  earnestly,  and  even  passionately,  that  the 
sentiment  just  cited  is  not  only  superficial  but  demoralizing  in 
its  underlying  principle.  All  men,  however,  will  confess  that 
grace  and  beauty  of  speech  and  gesture  and  act  arc  the  fitting 
garb  for  true  inward  excellence,  and  that  the  cultivation  of 
these  aesthetic  attractions  is  an  obligation  as  real  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  possess  the  soul  of  true  virtue  in  right  intentions  and 
a  virtuous  will.  The  neglect  to  manifest  our  virtuous  purposes 
by  fitting  acts,  the  careless  or  contemptuous  disesteem  of 
attractive  manners,  of  gracious  words  and  gentle  ways,  which 
are  not  only  practised,  but  justified,  by  men  and  even  women  who 
would  pass  for  eminent  philanthropists  or  super-eminent  saints, 
have  done  more  to  bring  saiutliness  and  philanthropy  into  dis- 
credit than  the  open  defiance  of  moral  restraints  or  the  wilful 
profession  of  irreverence  and  unbelief.  Christianity  has  the 
rare  and  peculiar  merit  of  reconciling,  in  the  most  natural  way, 
the  sternest  severity  of  self-control  with  the  attractive  grace 
of  the  gentlest  manners.  While  in  theory  it  counts  the  outward 
man  as  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  inner  man  of 
the  heart,  it  tends  to  spiritualize  the  outward  man  by  the  silent 
operation  of  the  charity  that  "doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly.'* 
Its  command  in  respect  to  the  outer  actions  is  constant  and  un- 
compromising :  '*  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report :  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things.** 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DIVEBSTTT  OP  KTHICAL  DKriKITIOm  ASV  TmOBIUi. 

I  82.  It  would  seem  ftt  firet  fts  though  no  roncrpU  ought  to 
AtarkMvi-  ^  "^  easily  deflned  fts  etbiotd  concrpta.     If.  as  w* 


^ivv  have  contended,  the  moat  important  ethical  rela- 
•ittoM  aai  ^i<>nB  are  to  clearly  discerned  liy  all  mankind  who 
ikMriM.  3,^  willing  to  see  them,  an<l  the  feelings  which  they 
excite  on*  arknowl<Ml|r(-(|  to  lie  so  controlling,  it  would  he  nata* 
rslly  infem**!,  that  no  conceptkms  itMiM  lie  so  easily  explained 
as  fl*tlii(*sl  cvincvptionN,  simI  that  in  respect  to  none  wouki  the 
t!HN>ri4M  of  ninn  U*  m>  iiniUtl  and  so  |)ositi%*e.  The  want  of 
<*l«Minii*Mi  which  pn'VAils  in  nii|MTt  to  these  conceptk>ns,  mml  the 
diversity  of  ethical  definitions  aiMl  tlKKiries.  seem  to  rpr|aire 
S4iiii«*  H|N'fin!  ex  plan  At  ion.  Wc  hs^e  alrt*aily  emphaitistNl  an 
im|Nirt:iiit  (lifTi'n'iiiv  lietw«*en  the  n*ality  of  a  fact  or  tnith.  ami 
the  M'ii'iitiflc  definition  or  tlMHiry  which  explains  or  enforres  it. 
Thf  fxpl.inntiou  which  wc  Imvc  ^ivrn  f»f  the  pnH*«*Hm*H  hy  which 
th«*fM*  f^tnii'ptji  nn*  n*nchnK  snd  the  vartcsm  m^nsini  in  whif*h  tlM*y 
an*  iiMil,  niny  liavc  prcpareil  us  to  underKtaml  more  fully  why 
the  priufipnl  ethical  ternw  an*  diflTcn^ntly  defined  ami  explained 
hv  (lifTen'iit  men.  t\u*\  hv  the  Hsnic  men  st  diflTen'Ut  times. 

We  ni'tiii*  r>p«t.  that  the  ternw  **  rii!ht  *'  nnd  **  wnmg'*  admit 

wilier  nr  n:irri»wer  ilefinitionw,  iii*c«»nlintf  as  thev  are 

«Mrr  mr  aaf   iiKi'l*-  tii  <-i>ver  .*!  wiiler  or  nnrn>wer  fieM  of  relatknui, 

tmm^t  s*M.      .j.| -^  -^  1^^^^  |N*<ni!iar  to  th«-se  temM.  or  the  ohjerU  for 

whii  h  they  iitaiid.     The  full  c«»nti  lit  of  any  ixiucrpt  would  ci>vrr 
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the  relations  of  the  object  to  which  it  pertains,  to  every  other 

object  to  which  these  relations  are  at  all  significant.       The 

breadth  of  the  definitions  which  we  give  to  any  must  depend 

upon  the  number  of  objects  with  which  it  is  compared.     It 

follows  that  one  of  very  many  definitions  of  the  same  object 

may  be  less  complete  than  the  others,  without  being  exclusive 

or  contradictory  of  them.     One  definition  may  seem  to   be 

inconsistent   or  unrelated   with   another,    for  the  simple   yet 

sufficient  reason,  that  in  words  or  in  thought  they  do  not  cover 

the  same  field,  or  for  the  reason  that  what  is  afi9rmed  in  one 

is  implied  in  the  other. 

In  the  definition  or  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  right 

and  wrong,  we  began  with  man  as  supposed  to  exist  ^1^1,4  ^^ 

alone,  and  to  hold  relations  only  to  himself ;  exclud-   ^"^"^  ""•jr 

be  llnlled  to 
ing,  for  the  time  being,  any  relations  to  his  fellow-  « loiiury 

men.  We  began  with  this  conception  of  man  as  *»^^""»'* 
furnishing  an  ethical  nucleus  or  germ,  —  viz.,  those  relations 
which  a  single  human  being  holds  to  himself ;  which  germ  might 
grow  and  expand  by  natural  accretion  from  the  additional 
material  of  new  relationships  as  new  points  of  comparison 
should  present  themselves.  We  contended,  moreover,  that,  if 
an  individual  could  be  conceived  of  as  existing  alone,  he  would 
find  himself  discerning  the  more  important  relations,  and  ex- 
periencing the  conspicuous  emotions,  which  all  men  call  moral. 
Man  existing  alone  is  a  microcosm,  a  spiritual  organism, 
capable  of  voluntary  activities,  which  are  impelled  by  varied 
desires,  all  tending  to  good.  In  the  words  of  Butler,  he  has 
an  ''inward  frame,"  "considered  as  a  system  or  constitution 
whose  several  parts  are  united,  not  by  a  physical  principle  of 
individuation,  but  by  the  respects  they  have  to  each  other,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  subjection  which  the  appetites,  passions, 
and  particular  affections  have  to  the  one  supreme  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience."  As  such  a  being,  he  must  judge  and 
test  them  by  the  standard  furnished  in  the  best  capacities  of 
his  nature  as  known  by  himself.     The  estimate  which  he  forms 
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of  himself,  when  tried  by  thiB  fitan<1srd,  he  most  follow  by  nelf- 
Biffiit  Mi4  a|>|)roval  or  (limipproval.  It  is  obvious  thst  right 
and  wix>ng  a(*ti(>n,  generalized  and  <lefined  h\  thene 


tiMNi«  r*ift-  relntiotitt,  must  Ih*  (*on(vive<l  as  the  voluntary  eliou*e 
tioM.  ^f  11,^.  hi^iiegt  gcKxl  known  to  man,  followed  by  self- 

satisfaction  or  ilM  opiKMite. 

This  highest  subj(H*tive  gocxl  would  no  sooner  be  recognized 
as  {Missible  nn<l  desirable,  than  it  would  l)e  imfNiAed  liy  man 
u|)<)n  himtti*lf  us  a  law  for  his  future  n*s|)ect  or  olMMliencv.  ami 
enforce*!  liy  the  pnw|H»<'t  of  the  n^wanls  or  fx^nalty  of  his  self* 
appn>val  or  self-n*pnmch.  In  view  of  thin  addi*<1  n*latton,  right 
and  wnmg  are  still  further  defintHl  as  activities  which  involve 
the  f(H*ling  of  obligation.  Mon*<iver,  they  an*  dinn-tly  or  rale- 
goric*ally  comniandtHl  and  pn>hibitcHl,  the  prcMt*sm*s  by  which 
they  are  iiniM>H4Mi  U^ing  ho  simple  and  natural.  So  mkhi  as 
mail's  liight-nt  Hiibjcttive  good  comes  into  view,  tin*  athletl  rvla- 
tion  of  adaptation  or  d<*>«ign  and  itM  content  will  contrilmte  a 
new  element,  and  tlie  dethiition  will  U*  ho  far  enlarginl.  Viewc«l 
under  thin  new  relation,  the  inner  law  ban  new  meaning,  and  is 
enf(>n*«*<l  l>y  additit»nal  santtiiuiH  cif  obligation.  Hut.  in  adding 
th«M«'  iifw  trlatioii*^.  He  ueitlaT  deiiv  nor  exclude  anv  of  tlie 
pHMtiling.  (>n<'  riM*H  into  the  other  by  a  natural  a(vn*tion  ainl 
gnjwth. 

§  ^3.  If  now  othiT  )*«'in<;H  than  man  himH4*lf  an*  bnHight  into 
^  ^         tbf   f':tld.   niid    if    bin    «»wn    liiLdM*»»t    g«io«l    in    eitlier 

Wiao  ar^  aHniniu'd  or  kiio^n  to  involve  their  liiglit*i%l  giHHl, 
tlitii  I'.^lit  artion.  M>  far  oa  our  fellows  are  <^>n* 
ii-nifl.  i<*  Htill  fiiithtr  <<*n<4-i\«<|  and  dt'lliMnl  aji  tin*  voluntary* 
a<tion  i*lii<h  t«  ndn  X**  !h*  i  '«ii;moi«  «f**i^l.  Tlii**  niav  U»  de«bi»^'«l 
If  ;»!•».  I  ».v  inf«n  111-*'  fii»ni  the  awiiiiniption  that  nature  wi»uM 
pn»\iilr  fiif  tl.«'  liainionx  **i  tin*  two.  or  it  niaN  U*  infrrt^il   fiom 

•  •  • 

tli«'  •  <•!  <*<  loiio  t-\|«  I  i«  h« «'  of  thi*  hti|i«*iior  (|U:ilit\  of  lieiM*\olt-nt 
atTi'tf'h  it-^i-lf.  «>r  It  nt:i\  U*drri\(^I  fioni  U»th.  Itut  iht*  aildi- 
tion   <*f    thit    ritw   il«*nH-nt    in   no  «av   ext  ludeii   timse    aln-a«lv 

W  0 

T^*i^*^\\\i\A  in  <mr  iletinition. 
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If  this  activity  is  again  inferred  to  be  willed  by  the  Supreme 
Reason  or  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  conception  of  ^^    ^, 
right  action  is  enlarged  and  exalted  by  its  relation  Savraae  ii 
to  the  authority  or  will  of  God.     It  is  still  further 
defined  as  the  manifested  law  of  God,  who  is  assumed  to  hk 
perfect  reason  and  perfect  goodness. 

We  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  that  none  of  these  rela- 
tions, as  they  succeed  each  other  by  natural  develop-  ^^^^  gro«ii 
ment,  necessarily  exclude  one  another.    They  simply  ^  wUUom 

do  BOt  6X* 

enlarge  the  content  or  import  of  the  concepts  in  elide  oae 
question,  as  one  after  another  is  recognized  as  true,  •■•**•'• 
and  consequently  moves  the  feelings  and  impels  the  will.  This 
enlargement  of  import  is  the  result  (as  we  say  popularly)  of 
regarding  the  subject-matter  under  new  lights  or  from  new 
points  of  view.  Many  of  the  theories  of  morals  which  have 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  when  compared  in  their  elements  or 
traced  in  their  history,  will  be  found  in  no  sense  to  be  inconsis- 
tent one  with  another.  More  frequently  each  separate  theory 
rests  on  some  single  relation,  which  rather  presupposes  and  im- 
plies the  others,  than  excludes  and  repels  them.  Indeed,  what 
we  might  expect  we  find  to  be  true,  that  each  of  the  theories  of 
morals  which  has  had  its  abundant  following  and  its  earnest 
watchword  represents  a  single  relation,  which  is  by  no  means 
exclusive  of  those  of  other  schools.  We  also  find  that  each  and 
all  together  must  take  its  place  in  any  complete  and  well- 
rounded  theory,  if  it  would  recognize  all  the  facts  and  relations 
which  the  truth  embodies. 

The  careful  student  of  the  various  speculative  theories  of 
.  morals  which  have  found  so  many  assailants  and  de-  Difrerent 
fenders  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  each  repre-  ^•<w"*««  "p- 
sents  one  or  more  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  or  fewer 
up  the  concepts  of  moral  good  and  evil  when  ideally  ">***•■■• 
completed.    Each  one  of  these  theories  ordinarily  represents 
but  one  side  or  aspect  of  the  troth.    That  only  is  the  true 
theory  which  proyides  for  tfaem  all.    Snob,  a  yiew  most  of 
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necenity  exclude  the  dogma  that  the  relatkMi  Is  simple  sod 
undeflnable,  inasmuch  as  a  concept  that  Is  simple  must  be 
incapable  of  analysis  or  growth.  It  would  seem,  that,  as  our 
concepts  in  any  domain  of  thought  ascend  In  dignity  and  im- 
portance, so  the  more  complicated  do  they  become  In  their 
internal  structure,  and  the  more  rich  in  their  spiritual  content. 

The  saying  of  Kant,  that  '*  nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived 
in  this  world,  or  even  out  of  It,  which  can  be  called  good  with- 
out qualification,  except  a  good  will,"  Is  often  cited  as  sanctioo* 
Ing  the  |X)eition  that  the  concept  good-will,  or  moral  goodness. 
Is  incapable  of  analysis  or  definition,  or.  In  other  words*  Is  a 
simple  idea.  It  woul<l  seem  to  be  sufficient.  In  reply,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  concept  which  answers  to  any 
complex  U*nn  cannot  itself  l»e  simple :  moreover,  the  coooept 
good- will  denoUii  a  oonnpicuous  pro|M*rty,  or  attainment,  of  a 
being  with  a  liij^lily  c<)n)p!(*x  natun*.  Su(*h  a  lieing,  it  would 
seem,  by  Hh'  (net  that  h(*  cM*c*upic*H  a  hi^lu*r  iKMition  in  the  scale 
of  exiHtA*n<t*,  m  none  the  Icsh,  Imt  IIm*  more  ca|mble  of  annwer^ 
ing  to  a  very  com|>!ex  (*oi)(H*ption,  luirh  as  muAt  Ijc  recognixed  at 
once  when  thf  tt»nn  **a  poixl  will "  in  dcflue^l. 

{  84.   Not  only  do  tht*  drfinitioutt  of  the  moral  concepts  differ, 

ni«iit  Mi4       sfM'ortlin};  an  tiioy  in<*h]fl«*  mon*  or  fewer  significant 

wrtM  ar-  n*lationM  :  but  the  t4*nim  whirh  deniirnate  them  are 
fll«4  u  4ir*  '^ 

f«ff««t  M^  applieil  to  <liv<*rH4*  fiubjt*cts-matter.  Thin  variety  of 
jMU>B«iur.  jippij^w^ijon,  how(*viT,  involvm  neither  inconabt4»nry 
nor  coiitriuiirtion  of  th<Mi<;)it. 

Primarily  and  |iro|MMly.  and  a^  wc  may  atwayn  say  implinlly, 

the  c^mvptM  of  ri^lit  and  wrong  are  affirmetl  of  the 

MlfUts*       fWiiM/arv  jturjuf^M,  and  of  th<*fte  alone.     Apart  from 

v^iaaun  the  vohuitarv  pun>oH4»  c»r  deaire,  an  action  rmn  have 
fmwpmth. 

no  moral  fjiiatity  wliat4*vcr.  Wo  ought  alao  to  add, 
that  in  th«*  last  analynlH,  and  in  the  hi<^hc«it  nenae,  right  and 
wronu  {HMtain  to  tin*  |H*rman<*nt  voluntary  fttate  wliirh  wr  rail 
ike  cJuirnr^rr.  Itij^ht  an- 1  wn>n<4  an*  alH4>  afllnneil  of  tlie  iltMp/>' 
9iiiuns  and  kahks,  whetiier  these  are  affirmed  of   the  oatafml 
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tendencies  or  structure  which  precede  voluntary  activity,  or  of 
their  consequences  and  effects,  or  more  or  less  of  both.  Right 
and  wrong  are  also  affirmed  of  particular  intentions^  or  purposes 
to  perform  particular  external  actions.  In  courts  of  law,  and 
in  the  most  of  the  ethical  judgments  pronounced  by  man  upon 
man,  they  go  no  farther  than  such  intentions  ;  these  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  deliberate  and  rational.  Right  and  wrong  are  also 
affirmed  of  eoctemal  axstions  only^  and  very  frequently  with  no 
distinct  reference  to  the  intention  which  the  action  is  supposed 
to  manifest  or  execute,  but  always  with  the  assumption  that  the 
man  performed  the  action  with  intelligence  in  respect  to  its 
effect.  Right  and  wrong  are  also  applied  to  actions  that  carry 
no  intention  with  them,  and  hence  have  no  moral  quality :  and 
even  with  an  interchange  of  meaning,  so  that  an  external  action 
which  is  morally  wrong  may  be  the  riglvt  action^  i.e.,  the  action 
suitable  to  a  right  purpose ;  or,  one  that  is  right  morally,  i.e., 
in  its  purpose,  may  yet  be  the  wrong  action  in  outward  expres- 
sion and  effect. 

§  85.  We  distinguish  between  the  act  and  intention  more 
exactly  and  effectually,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  j^|,g^,j,t^  .^^ 
terms  absolute  and  relative  rightness.  These  terms  reiatife 
ma}'  not  be  the  most  felicitous,  but  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used.  Absolute  rightness^  as  thus  used, 
is  a  rightuess  which  is  absolute,  or  perfect,  i.e.,  the  most  com- 
plete conceivable,  covering  every  relation.  It  is  affirmed  when 
the  intention  is  right,  and  the  action,  in  every  respect,  is  suitable 
to  such  right  intention.  If  a  man  is  animated  by  the  most  dis- 
interested purpose  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  and  knows  exactly 
what  he  should  do  in  order  to  accomplish  this  puriK>se,  and  actu- 
ally does  all  this,  his  action  is  completely  and  consummately 
right,  his  activity  is  absolutely  right.  Relative  rigJUnesSj  on  the 
other  hand,  is  affirmed  with  respect  to  the  intention  only,  or  to 
the  external  action  only.  If  the  intention  only  is  right,  while 
the  action  is  more  or  less  unfitted  to  execute  or  express  this 
intention,  the  man  and  his  total  activity  are  right  relatively  to 
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the  intention  only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  with  a  wrong 
puq)08e  |)erfornis  an  action  wliich  would  he  suitable  lo  a  mor- 
ally |K>rfect  int4.*ntion,  his  action  —  i.e.,  his  word  or  detnl  — 
would  Ih;  relatively  right.  For  example,  a  man  might  intend  to 
give  anotlier  what  he  kup|xm(hI  would  act  as  a  i>oiHon,  \wi  which 
pn>v(»M  to  lie  a  ni*eded  mi*<licine.  An  action  may  U*  relati%*ely 
right  when  it  is  monilly  wrong  :  but  it  can  lie  absolutely  right  only 
when  thi*  intention  and  the  act  are  liarnioniotM,  that  is,  when  the 
intention  is  right,  and  the  action  is  also  right,  —  i.e.,  when  it  is 
an  appr«ipriat4*  expn^Hsion  or  manifc*station  of  the  inU*ntion  :  tbea 
the  action  is  c«)nf(»muHl  to  the  id«*al  in  all  conci*ivable  n*lationa. 
f  HO.  Hy  distinguiHhing  lietween  the  intention  and  the  actioo, 
we  are  pn*|>antl  to  (h^tennine  the  quimtion  trhether^ 


la    

and  in  \rhat  it^fijw*,  mnrtuity  in  etemnl  and  immuttt'   UBermliiy 

hie.  In  niiHwering  thin  (|U(*Htion,  it  is  ini|iortant  that  JJ^^^^J*. 
we  notiiv.  that  moral  relatione  Mnp|Mmo  and  imply 
the  exi.Htenci'  of  moral  iN'in^H.  Then*  cnn  In*  no  propriHy  in 
aflirmiii'^  niirli  t-«'lati«»nH  of  any  other.  It  wen*  as  nbsunl  to 
c«)nrcive  of  gravity  or  li;;lit  or  electrieity  or  chemiAm  withf>ut 
matter,  or  ^ri^ttinetrit'al  relationn  without  Mpaee.  ai  ti>  comvive  of 
ri;^lit  nml  varolii:,  or  moral  olili'^ation.  in  the  alm«*niv  of  U*:ngii 
eii<li>w«-4l  fiitli  thoH4>  natural  enpaeitieH  whieh  (pialify  tlN*m  ffir 
moral  ai'ti\ity.  We  raiitif»t  exti'tnl  our  (iimi'ption*  of  ni«»nU 
ri'latiiilm  iM'Votid  the  nui^e  of  exintint;  lnMUgn  ;  i.«>.,  |»i*rMinii  en- 
df»wr«l  with  f'a]>a<-iti('H  fi»r  moral  jiitl^UK^ntM  and  emotions.  On 
the  iitli«'r  liand.  it  w«'r<>  an  im|H»H%ililf  ti>  nuKi'ive  of  nintter.  or 
ninth<*iii:iti«-:il  t'iititie<4.  witliout  im|il\iiiL;  the  n<*«'«*<»'*ity  anil  uhi* 
foriiiitv  of  till'  ri'l:iti<»iiH  mIih  h  «-ai*h  iii\t>|vi».  r^  t4>  ("on.vive  of 
nit»ial  rt-hitioiiH  an  iKit  |N'niiaii«'iiily  and  ni*<VHf«arily  implt«'<il  in 
the  i'\ttt«'ii<-«*  and  arii\it\  nf  nigral  l«'ih;;«. 

TLf  (|iii-<*ri«tii  Mhnhrr  inor.iiitv  U  eti>rnnl  niifl   immutabli*  is 
iiiti*rili:iiij«':i''Ii*  wnli  till- <iii«  ^tii'ii  It  lii-tliiT  moral  !»•••   «^ 
ittLT'*.  *>:m*  or  iiiMrr.  olnll  « «>titiiiii(>  tn  «'\i*«t.      .Morality   • 


null!    !i)w.iv^  H:jittf\  a  tlxi-d  ri'latiotiHliiii  U'titrrri  the 

\oliti«*ut  and  a4  U  of   a  moral  lieing  and  his   capacities.     W« 
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affirm  with  confidence,  that,  whenever  and  wherever  a  moral 
person  exists,  his  moral  activities  must  have  constant  and 
unalterable  relations  to  these  capacities.  Whatever  be  the 
limitations  or  the  reach  of  his  intellect,  or  the  sensitiveness  or 
intensity  of  his  capacities  of  feeling,  his  judgments  respecting 
his  voluntary  activities  must  be  the  same,  \nd  also  the  emo- 
tions which  are  consequent  on  such  judgments.  The  relations 
themselves  are  constant;  the  subjective  judgments  of  these 
relations  must  be  similar,  so  far  as  reflection  is  applied  to  them 
with  honest  attention ;  and  the  results  must  be  unifoim  and 
constant  in  both  thought  and  feeling. 

These  supposed  relations,  however,  pertain  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  man,  i.e.,  to  his  intentions  and  voluntary  aflec- 
tions  and  purposes.  It  is  of  these,  and  of  these  only,  that  we 
confidently  assert  that  all  moral  beings  must  pronounce  the 
same  judgments.  The  actions  of  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
uniformly  right  and  wrong  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  in  all 
conceivable  circumstances  they  are  known  to  be  the  appropriate 
manifestations  and  effects  of  right  or  wrong  purposes. 

The  permanence  and  fixedness  of  moral  obligation  is  estab- 
lished so  soon  as  it  is  affirmed  of  the  inner  activi-  pe,.„||„«nt 
ties.     All  that  we  need  say  of  these  actions  is,  that  •»*  fl»«^ 

relfttiont  of 

SO  far  as  any  classes  of  actions  are  uniformly  and  the  inner 
invariably  required  by  right  intentions,  so  far  are  •«t*^***«"' 
the  rules  of  external  action  fixed  and  constant,  —  as  fixed  and 
constant  as  are  the  requisitions  of  duty  upon  the  heart. 

To  concede  that  the  law  of  duty,  in  varying  circumstances, 
may  require  varying  external  actions,  does  in  no  sense  weaken 
the  autliority  or  permanence  of  this  law,  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
inner  life.  Indeed,  we  cannot  justify  this  permanence  and 
authority,  unless  we  can  also  show  how  an  unvarying  law  may 
require  divei-se  actions  as  circumstances  vary,  and  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  men  is  subject  to  change  in  respect  to  the  actual  im« 
port  and  effect  of  theu:  conduct. 
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I  87.  The  •o-cftlled  ethioAl  emotloiM  mqtt  ■bo  be  anifonii 
in  their  cluirmcter«  uid  follow  the  ethical  lodgments 

Till  fltllM  ^ 

•«MUf  ptr-  Id  the  experience  of  nil  moral  beings.  8elf-m|ipn>- 
■■■"■*•■*  batioo  snd  its  oontnuy,  oUigmtion  to  and  agsiost, 
and  what  is  called  the  feeling  of  merit  or  demerit, 
are  all  necessarily  connected  with  one  another  hj  a  common 
necessity,  and  certain  to  emeige  in  the  experience  of  every 
morel  agent.  Their  presence  is  as  certain  and  sore  as  are  the 
phenomena  of  physical  agents;  and  their  laws  are  as  fixed 
and  eternal  as  tlKise  which  prevail  in  the  solar  system.  Their 
energy  ami  |Mirity  and  relative  intensity  may  not  be  the  same 
in  e^'cry  individual.  Tlieae  depend  in  part  on  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  in  part  on  acquired  facility.  The  moral  feelings, 
other  things  lieing  e(|ual,  share  with  the  other  emotions  in  in- 
tensity and  constancy,  and  in  every  other  natural  characteristic. 
Tlie  4*oinuiAn<ling  M*iiNil»ilitieH  which  we  rpcognise  as  ethi(*al 
an*  nutiirnlly  iiit4*nM*  or  nKMleret«*,  fcn'cnt  or  cool,  enthiisiaiitic 
orev<*n.  in  liamiony  with  tin*  i>n*vailing  emotional  tcni|iernmi-nt. 
^VhiK*  cxrrcim*  and  niltun*  tuU\  to  their  relativt*  strength  and 
their  prnrtical  HUpremary.  negle<'t  ami  open  rraistance  weakrn 
their  n*lutive  en«*r)ry.  Tliey  n*tain  tiN-  imliviflual  ty|ie  im|Nirted 
hy  nntun*  (»r  trnnNmittiNl  liy  inheritance.  But  in  ami  aliove 
thiMn  all.  thi*  inili%'idiial  will  is  HUpri'nM*  in  its  ra|Ninty  to  dtriTt 
ami  oontn>K  ami  hy  itH  dirtN'tion  ami  control  to  fonn  ami  fix, 
tliom*  luihits  which  an*  tlH*  prii*elewi  n*wanla  of  moral  conflict 
and  the  »tn*ngth  ami  iHH-urity  of  the  moral  ami  spiritual  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  MORAL 

JUDGMENTS  AND  FEELINGS. 

§  88.  That  the  judgments  of  men  conceniiDg  the  right  and 
wrong  of  particular  actions  are  very  lai^ely  the 
products  of  their  circumstances  and  their  education,  weatoui4 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  question.     That  their  J^iJl^^ 
moral  emotions  are  similarly  influenced,  seems  equal*  «Bt  o«  ctr- 
ly  obvious.     How  far  and  in  what  way  these  jndg-  ^ 
ments  and  feelings  are  affected  by  each,  is  a  fruitful  theme  for 
inquiry  and  discussion.     This  inquiry  is  the  more  important, 
in  view  of  the  very  great  divereity  of  opinion  which  prevails,  in 
respect  to  the  pai*t  which  these  influences  have  in  forming  and 
modifying  the  ethical  judgments  and   standards  of  different 
communities  and  different  individuals.     Some  writers  are  ear- 
nest and  positive  in  asserting  that  the  ethical  judg-  ^,^^^^4 
ments  and  feelings  are  entirely  independent  of  and  Md  extraTs- 
superior  to  any  and  all  extraneous  influences.     Con-  Meats  u  two 
science,  whether  it  be  individual  or  public,  in  the  *iw«ti0«i. 
view  of  such,  is  an  infallible  oracle ;  and,  whether  it  is  regarded 
as  reason  or  sentiment,  its  judgments  and  feelings  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  alike  infallible  and  authoritative.     Others  repre- 
sent, that,  both  as  faculty  and  phenomena,  they  are  solely  the 
products  of  education  and  circumstances.   Both  these  judgments 
are  one-sided  and  extreme.     For  this  reason  it  is  the  more 
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Important  mccorAtely  to  state,  and  carefully  to  qualify,  tbcae 
extreme  statemeots  in  both  directions,  if  we  woul<l  do  JusUw 
to  the  truths  which  both  parties  exaggerate  and  misapply. 

f  89.  In  treating  the  subje(*t,  we  shall  follow  two  lines  of  in- 
Tw«iiMi«r  quiry.  (1)  We  shall  trace  that  developmi*nt  of  the 
iM«iry*  moral  Judgments  and  feelings  which  is  detennined 

by  the  general  laws  of  psychological  growth.  (2)  We  shaU 
show  how  far  an  individual  or  a  community  may  be  affected 
in  ethical  opinion  and  feeling  by  education*  law,  religion,  and 
public  opinion.  These  two  lines  of  inquiry  cannot  lie  entirrly 
separated.  No  individual  exists  or  is  developed  indeiwndently 
of  his  fellow-men.  Into  what  seem  to  be  tlie  individual  exfieri- 
ences,  there  must  enter  very  largely  the  influences  of  tlie  social 
atmosphere  in  which  he  has  l)een  trained.  The  individual  in 
his  turn  re-acts  against  or  with  all  these  circumstances  with 
ithifiu  4*»  greater  or  leas  energy  and  effect.  Tlien*  b  a  nato- 
J*!*^*^***'  ral  onler  of  |iHychol<>gi(*al  devt*lopnM*nt  aiMl  pn>grt'ss 
Ml  Mi4  iiM  which  is  followcHi  in  the  hiHtorv  of  c%'i*rv  iiMliviilual 
cMmaaity.  |j^^^  Thrn»  is  sIho  a  fsmilv  and  national  and  race 
psychology,  in  the  growth  of  what  is  c*nll<*d  the  cons<*teiice  of 
the  family*  the  nation,  and  the  race.  To  recognize  and  trace, 
in  a  general  way,  tlie  o|K'niti<>n  of  these  common  (conditions  of 
man's  individual  and  sikmsI  exist4*nce  in  their  effcHis  on  the 
varied  nionil  plN*nomena  of  tlKHir}*  and  (conduct  which  are  so 
comtpiinioiiM  in  liurorn  experience,  is  alMoliitely  n€*c«iuiary,  if 
we  would  form  li  theory  of  morals  whieh  wlu  lie  Juntifled  bv 
the  fsrlii  of  oliMTvation  and  the  U*achings  of  history.  We 
b(*giii : 

f  IH).  (  1  )  With  the  |'«iy<*hological  development  c>f  moral 
srtivitv  ill  the  hintorv  of  the  individual  man.      We 

(I     KiMral  ,  /  ^  •       ,  ,         .  ^.    ^ 

tr««tli  •#  W4»tilil  tract*  the  nittural  onler  m  whirh  our  con- 
twi»4ltS4*  m-ioufi  |»«iyehc»l(»giral  ex|M*n4*neeH  are  devel«i|n««il.  till 
the  moral  o»niMMoUMM*sii  in  fullv  eMtablinlMNl.  W« 
sup|HMe  ii4»  fi|NMMal  ^uidanii'  or  utimiiluA  tu  direct  or  quicken  the 
natural  develo|>im*nt  of  the  moral  life. 
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The  infant  exercises,  earliest  of  all,  its  appetites  for  food  and 
drink,  for  warmth  and  sleep.  It  early  learns  to 
know  the  objects  which  will  gratify  these  affections,  letsoiks  of 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  which  it  is  im-  •**'"*®»*«'®^' 
polled  by  desire  towards  the  objects  which  will  satisfy  its  long- 
ings. It  subsequently  learns  that  it  cannot  have  these  objects 
without  effort,  and  very  soon  that  it  cannot  gratify  one 
desire  without  foregoing  anotlier.  Thereupon  and  thereby  it 
learus  to  use  the  efforts  to  which  of  itself  it  might  be  disinclined, 
and  to  sacrifice  or  refuse  one  desire  and  one  action  in  order 
to  gratify  its  competitor.  In  this  way  it  learns  the  need  and 
importance  of  self-control.  By  degrees  it  learns  forecast  and 
adaptation  in  the  control  of  its  activities;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  acts  and  habits  of  prudence  and  self-command  are 
begun  and  more  or  less  matured.  The  wishes  of  other  persons 
are  soon  brought  into  conflict  with  its  own.  The  child  early 
learns  that  others  are  stronger  than  himself;   and  , 

^  Lessom  of 

also  that  certain  of  his  own  actions  are  permitted  mbjectioB 
and  furthered,  wliile  others  are  repressed  and  pre-  ^  ***  *"" 
vented.    If  he  persists  in  acting  as  he  desires,  he  is  punished,  first 
with  corporal  pain,  and  then  by  expressed  displeasure.     The 
favoring  smile  and  the  interpreted  frown  of  nurse  or  parent  soon 
become  powerful  motives  to  incite  and  restrain.     The  '*  Yes, 
yes,"  the  *'No,  no,**  with  the  accompanying  smile  or  frown,  ex- 
presses what  the  child  learns  to  value  or  dread  most  keenly ;  viz., 
the  favor  or  disfavor  of  his  fellows.     It  is  not  long  before  these 
consequences  of  evil  or  good  to  himself,  in  each  of  these  forms, 
l>eeome   closely  associated  with   the   actions  which   the   child 
desires  to  do :  the  desire  and  fear  of  this  good  and  evil  are 
recognized  as  motives  for  the  control  or  repression  of  impulses 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowed.     The  next  step  Di,tinrtioii 
is  for  the  child  sharply  to  distinguish  the  two,  —  to  between  re- 

iponiilbnitj 

separate  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  others  from  any  tootheniand 
outward  consequences  to  himself  by  which  these  are  *•  •"•*■  "**'• 
expressed.     That  man  is  strongly  moved  by  his  susceptibility 
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to  the  good  or  ill  opinkw  of  others,  euiBot  he  doobled.  II  is 
equally  clear,  that,  as  the  powers  of  diserimhiatioD  and  reflec* 
tkm  are  matuml,  ainl  the  sensibilities  become  more  acQte,  he 
finds  in  tliia  force  a  law  to  regulate  not  only  his  acts  and  hit 
manners,  but  bis  feelings  ahK>.  Tlie  child  has  taken  an  early 
but  most  iro|N>rtant  step  in  moral  culture,  when  he  learns  U> 
adopt  fised  ways  of  action  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow*mcn.  Tlie  fint  step  in  the  moral  culture  of  a  child,  or 
an  infant  race,  sa3*s  Bagehot,  *^  is  to  secrete  a  crust  of  cus- 
tom ; "  that  ifi,  to  mlJtiMt  liin  own  ways  of  srting  to  those  which 
he  finds  in  o|M*nition  nmong  tliose  with  whom  he  Is  familiar. 

hk>  far  the  child  is  limited  to  those  relations  which  are  pro- 
TImSm»i«».  dential  only.  His  stamlard  Is  taken  from  without, 
■"••^'^  in  the  couM*quences  which  affect  him  from  nature, 
■  ■iaa4ftH  8(M*icty,  or  punitivc  law.  So  soon,  howerer.  as  he 
viikia.  loarnN  to  IcMik  within,  and  to  fimi  in  hto  own  natural 

caparitii^  tin*  Mnndanl  of  Judgm«»nt  and  tlH*  MHim*  of  authority, 
so  fMMiu  alMi  Afl  1m*  ap|»li(*«i  thin  iitandani  to  Ilia  %'olitiona  or  in  ten- 
tiona,  lie  ri?M'H  fnmi  the  pnulfntial  into  the  moral.  The  child 
d(M*fl  not  c^onnriouMly  aa4i*n(l  into  this  higlier  region  by  a  single 
Umnd.  (tU*aiim  of  thiM  biy^luT  kiiowhil^p  an*  now  ainl  iIh'U 
iutrriiiiii^hN]  with  tti<*  more  diatin(*t  and  intelligent  recognitioo 
of  tlie  lower  relutiona.  The  higher  n*Uitioim  are  n<4  so  muc*h 
mingle«l  uM  they  arc  hlencli*4l  with  th4*fw*  lower,  giving  them 
gn-ater  energy,  and  imfmrting  to  them  a  |ii*<-iiliar  quality.  Tlie 
child  H4*<*iiiH  to  hitiiN4'lf  to  hear  ami  reA|K>nil  t4i  a  etimmand  «if 
forii*  or  f:ivor  frmii  without,  while  vi't  tlM*n*  is  anfitlier  voi«v 
from  within  riM^»<;iiiziiig  the  ri*am»naMeneHS  ami  the  exeelleniv 
of  th<*  art  riH|iiirii|.  and  a  reM|Mitm«»  of  filling  and  moti%'c 
sii|N'raild«*«l.  Nor  U  it  hy  any  niean*«  n«H*4*4.<«Ank-  that  a  wi«U*  range 
of  hiiiiiaii  r:i|»atitirM  Hhotild  |*nH4  in  n*%'iew  liefon*  tlie  eye  of 
n'firetioti.  ill  onliT  that  tlu*  ehiM  should  diMvru  and  ac(^*|»t  an 
iniirr  I:iM.  -  th«'  l:iM  «iiitt«'ii  Mil  thi*  h«*!irt.  It  in  only  nt*et-Muirv 
that  two  iiii|.uiM'4  hhoiild  eontlict,  in  onler  that  this  law  sInhiM 
eimTgr  in  the  <^»nfefUHnl  natural  BU)M*riorily  of  one.     Least  of 
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all  is  it  required  that  the  law  should  be  disoemed  as  of  universal 
application,  or  should  be  phrased  in  an  absteact  proposition,  olr 
enforced  in  general  terms,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognized 
and  honored.  Most  probably,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  reflective 
thinking,  the  attention  of  the  child  will  have  been  directed  and 
stimulated  by  some  sort  of  ethical  teaching  and  discipline,  rude 
or  refined,  pure  or  mixed.  Domestic  and  social  life,  in  their 
most  imperfect  and  unethical  forms,  appeal  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, and  with  more  or  less  directness,  to  the  law  which 
every  one  carries  within  himself.  Religion  also,  however  de* 
basing  and  unethical  many  of  its  precepts  may  be,  always 
enjoins  some  duties  of  act  or  emotion  to  which  the  dormant 
moral  convictions  respond,  though  often  in  a  blind  and  undis- 
criminating  fashion. 

Last  of  all,  man  reaches  the  final  stage  in  the  development 
of  his  moral  consciousness  when  he  distinctly  recog- 
nizes the  truth,  that  he  is  a  law  to  himself  ;  that,  in  ery  tiuttui 
his  natural  capacities,  he  finds  the  aim  and  standard  ^^  *' '"  ^^ 
for  his  voluntary  activities;  and  that  according  to 
their  compliance  with  this  law,  or  their  failure,  he  must  approve 
or  condemn  himself.  This  is  the  ideal  generalization  towards 
which  all  other  ethical  axioms  or  principles  tend.  Very  few  in 
fact  reach  this  or  any  other  principle  in  an  abstract  or  scien- 
tific form.  So  soon,  however,  as  any  approximately  high  gener- 
alization is  attained ;  so  soon,  indeed,  as  any  single  principle 
or  system  of  principles  is  assented  to,  —  the  way  is  prepared  for 
a  system  of  practical  rules  which  is  derived  from  these  princi- 
ples with  more  or  less  logical  rigor  and  coherence.  Hencefoilh 
the  development  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  individual 
proceeds  in  this  direction,  as  each  individual  forms  for  himself 
his  own  practical  code  of  duty  in  the  ways  already 
explained.  ,^^i  i,dep«i. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  infer  that  this  *•■*  •'  '■• 

stnetloB. 

development  can  take  place  on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
vidual independently  of  social  instruction  and  social  influences. 


MLEMEMTB  OF  MOMAL  BdMMCE. 


a 


It  is  M  true  of  etliksal  kiiowbdgt  m  ft  b  of  kaawlidK»  of  wj 
other  d«M»iptioo,  that  the  larger  portion  of  that  wfaieh  Cnally 
shinee  by  its  own  light,  and  might  perfaape  be  attained  by 
perK>nal  reflection,  is  anticipated  by  tiie  instmction  of  othert, 
and  comee  to  ue  in  tiie  forma  of  propoeltione  of  truth  and 
doty,  which  are  enforced  by  anthorily.  Ethical  tmtti,  ao  far 
aa  it  is  self-evident,  is  like  all  aelf-erident  tratti  hi  tills  regard. 
In  some  respects,  however,  ethical  troth  Is  pecnliar  for  Ita 
possible  independence  and  autonomy.  Hence  oar  eeoond  In* 
qniry,  which  la  of  special  interest  and  importance ;  vis.,  — 

(2)  How  far  are  tiie  moral  Judgments  of  men  dependent  on 
eirenmstancca,  and  how  far  are  they  beyond  and  above  their 
control  ? 

This  inquiry  taitrodnoes  the  topic  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INFLUENCES  AS  HELPS  OB  HINDEBANCE8  IN 

MORAIiS. 

§  91.  The  most  conspicuoQS  of  these  inflnenceB  are,  educof 

Horij  public  sentiment^  civil  government^  and  religion.   ^ 

These  comprehend  the  leading  accessory  influences  Mdia 
by  which  the  moral  Judgments  and  feelings  are 
modified,  by  help  or  hinderance,  in  the  family,  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  community  of  men.  Of  these  the  first  three 
are  organized,  and  the  last  stands  for  mankind  united  by  those 
social  ties  which  are  more  or  less  informal  and  transient. 
These  several  agencies  or  influences  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
aid  or  hinder  the  motives  which  are  purely  and  prc^rly  moral 
by  those  which  are  extra  but  not  necessarily  anti-moral.  These 
motives  have  this  one  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  addressed 
to  the  susceptibility  of  man  to  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  his 
fellows.  These  social  and  personal  forces  are  most  important 
factors  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  Judgments,  tastes,  and 
character.  We  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  importance 
of  the  responsibility  and  independence  of  the  individual,  when 
we  assert  that  they  very  largely  determine  the  moral  codes 
which  the  individual  man  receives  unconsciously,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  induction,  and  that  they  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  and  the  energy  of  the  moral  feelings. 
Every  family  has  its  own  moral  code  concerning  the 
major  and  the  minor  moralities,  which  tlie  child 
accepts  with  little  questioning,  and  whicb  often  remains  to  the 
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end  of  life,  with  little  change,  and  osoally  with  an  inreterate 
and  U*naciou8  hold  of  the  associations.  The  emotional  atnx)a- 
phere  of  c*vc*ry  household  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  life- 
giving  stimulant,  or  a  noxious  and  stifling  poison,  to  the  ethical 
impulses  of  the  individual.  The  s<*hool  repeats  similar  pn>- 
M*rMr.  i«w,  ceases,  with  similar  effects.  Society,  by  its  erer- 
•■4  r«:i«i««.  shifting  but  alwa}*8  plastic  public  opinion  ami  feel- 
ing, is  coiwtnntly  inspiring  and  moulding  the  rules  and  im|Hils4*s 
of  action,  and  enforcing  them  by  ita  subtile  and  penetrating 
pn*m*ni*e.  The  laws  and  trilHinals  of  every  community  an*,  to 
not  a  few,  the  only  distinctly  recognized  standard  of  duty,  and 
tile  only  enforcers  of  moral  authority  (|  41).  Religion  la  a 
constant  director  of  ethical  opinion,  and  minister  of  tboae  fean 
and  ho|)e8  which  take  the  strongest  hold  of  man's  being,  as 
they  an*  derive<l  from  anotlM*r  life,  and  stimulate  the  conscience 
and  the  affect i<»nH  to  the  iuteuiM*st  activity.  All  these  forces 
nn*  HubJtM-t  to  luwH  of  progress  and  development,  as  also  to 
lawH  of  n*tn>gnidution  and  degenenii'y.  They  (*arr}'  tlie  imli- 
viiluul  with  tlH*ni  backward  and  forwanl,  upwanl  anil  flown* 
wunK  by  an  influen(v  which  is  always  |M>werful,  au<l  whi<*h 
ofli*n  mvnm  irn*Hiiitible. 

i  *J'2,  When  we  examine  thetie  extra-ethit'al  font«  OMire 
can'fiillv,  we  fnul :  — 

<  1 )  Tliey  do  not  originnt4*,  iM>r  c*an  they  n^versc  or  alt4*r. 
tlMMe  moral  ju<lgnM'ntji  and  enM»tions  whieh  rcHiNTt 

•riciaai*   tiM'  fiiiidumfiital  H'lutiiinH  <»f  duty.     These,  an  «i>' 


t^  Hkirai       iijivr  alrfiKly  explaiiif*!.  ran  nrilher  U»  imiMirtiil  \\ 
m4  #m*-         Hiiiiplf  iii*»tiu<  tioii.  nor  enfontMl  by  liare  autiioritv 

«  mm 

They  are  ori^iiiat«<(l  by  .'ind  within  the  mmiI  itjM-lf. 
Thi'V  arr  <liH4'«Tiii'«l  (lirr<  tlv  by  i\h  intuitive  in««ii!ht.  Thev  are 
eiiftyn-ttl  by  a  Hi*lf-d<'riv<i|  and  H4*lf-im|>us(*tl  authority  which  the 
man  ran  nhare  fiith  no  other  U'lnj;. 

.Ni>  riHtn*  <:iti  thry  4-rt*ati*  t»r  di-^^tni)  the  Htn»uu  enN>tionii  whifh 
iici  «■<*- ii  i!\  :itti  n<l  tlii'Hi' intnitiMn**.  1  lirm'  «'m4»li4>u!»  iipring  up 
wiliiin  till*  fM>ul  itiH  If.  and  (b-ri\e  the  «*x<piiAit4-u«*iM  of  their  Joy 
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and  pain  from  the  fact  that  the  soul  deals  directly  and  solely 
with  itself. 

§  93.   (2)  The  intuitional  power  may,  however,  be  directed 
and  aided  by  instruction,  and  stimulated   by  disci- 
pline.    Induction  and  testimony  are  largely  depend-  .nj  qatrkea 

ent  on  the  observations  and   conclusions   of  older  ***•  *"*"'" 

ttonsl  power. 

and  wiser  men.     The  purely  ethical  emotions  may 
be  energized  and  quickened  or  repressed  by  sympathy  or  hos- 
tility from  others. 

Instruction  may  aid  the  intuitive  power  enormously,  by 
declaring  what  it  will  find  to  be  true  if  it  looks  within,  and 
by  directing  its  untried  efforts  at  reflection.  The  celebrated 
Pascal,  in  his  early  youth,  discovered  or  constructed  for  him- 
self many  of  the  most  important  theorems  in  plane  geometiy, 
without  either  lx)ok  or  instructor.  Doubtless  his  mastery  of 
these  theorems  would  have  been  greatly  furthered,  had  he  been 
guided  by  a  good  text-book,  which  would  have  gathered  and 
arranged  the  results  of  previous  generations.  And  yet  not  a 
single  one  of  these  theorems  can  be  taught  except  as  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  directed  how  to  analyze  and  combine  for  itself 
the  materials  which  suggest  the  self-evident  relations  that  reveal 
themselves  with  every  successive  step.  By  guidance  and  antici- 
pation, instruction  facilitates  the  progress  of  the  student.  In 
one  sense,  intuitive  moral  trutlis  may  be  and  are  taught,  both 
in  the  abstract  and  concrete,  in  principle  or  application,  when- 
ever parents,  teachers,  magistrates,  or  prophets  announce  in- 
tuitive moral  truths  in  distinct  and  forcible  words.  It  should 
ever  be  rememl>ered,  however,  that  what  they  primarily  achieve 
is  to  declare  what  the  learner  will  find  to  be  true  if  he  will 
follow  their  guidance  in  looking  within  himself. 

These 

The  intuitional  power  may  also  be  stimulated  by  agencies 
discipline ;  that  is,  its  efforts  at  reflection  may  be  *"*■  "* 

*  '  "^   ^        diecipltne. 

excited  by  the  special  motives  which  these  social 

forces  apply.     We  do  not  ask,  at  this  point,  whether  motives 

of    this   class   are  lower  than    others   in   dignity  and   moral 
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worth.  It  18  enough  that  we  know  that  they  are  necMaaiy  and 
efllcient  in  awakening  to  Uiought,  anil  in  atimulating  to  the  di4« 
covery  of  moral  trulli,  —  even  of  that  truth  which  shines  wii'i 
itH  own  light,  and  warms  from  iU  own  fires.  Those  truths  ai^l 
rules  of  duty  which  arc  not  intuitive,  iNit  are  gained  by  induc- 
tion, manifestly  de|K>nd  on  the  cx|N*ricn(*e  and  testimony  of 
others.  In  this  fiehl,  each  generation  can  make  aoqnisilioDs 
which  can  be  imparUnl  to  tlie  generation  which  follows.  Parents 
may  learn  moral  wisdom  for  their  ehildn*n,  teachers  for  tbeir 
pupils,  public  opinion  may  l»e  i)ermanently  eidightened,  legisU- 
Uon  may  Im*  more  wise,  and  tlie  stream  of  tradition  be  more 
and  more  richly  freighted  with  valuable  h*ssons  gatliered  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.  It  is  not  information  chiefly,  nor  testi* 
roony,  that  comes  to  us  in  this  way  fmm  the  authority  of  oChers. 
It  is  the  self-evi4len(*ing  truth  of  many  opinions  of  one  man 
and  of  one  generation,  which  is  so  n*adily  uiMlerntocMl  ami 
a<*C4'pt4*<l  by  othtT  men  and  other  genenitioiiM.  Tlio  reaiM>nabh»- 
m*ss  of  otiier  moral  tnitlis  ih  often  nearly  ^M*lf-evidencin|(,  e%*en 
thou«;lj  Xhv  trutliH  an'  not  asi4imati<*.  MultitiMb*H  of  in<luctiuiis 
e«>neernin^  nioraU  and  mannrrH  ni-eil  f»nly  t4>  U*  htattnl  in  Ian* 
guage,  and  gain  a  healing,  in  oidrr  U»  (■«)ninian<l  uiM|tH*Mtioning 
assent,  and  U*  aihhil  to  the  |M'iuian4nt  wistlom  of  IIk*  next 
generation. 

§  1»1.    (.*»)   The  relation  4)f    txtni-tthir/il  or  mttinl   mt»tii^»  l«> 
rvtotua     tlnfM*  wliirli  an*  ptiH'ly  4>thi4'ul  4*4mih*h  next  in  4»nh*r. 


•f  e»ir»-         Thi'Hf  iHo  i-l:iMn«*?4  of  inthj4*n<*«'H  may  txinnpin*  t«»|fi*thrr, 

rtMrmJ  !•  .  *  . 

tikUaJ  ••.      or  thcv  may  )k>  nhurplv  »nta<'oni<«lie.      It  i<«   in«»tni«*- 


tivi*  t«i  trail*  thf  a^4*nry  of  tin*  iiiipul*H*ti  which  pn>- 
(*t*4*4l  fn»ni  tl)« -«■  »4»un-«*H,  an  tht*y  livlp  or  hniiler  tin*  em4»ti4»iui 
that  ar«*  «X4it«d  mtliin  tli«*  indi\idual  ahme.  The  fwrent 
niiiv  ii'iiimand  th«*  <liil<l  to  oU>v  or  di*M>U-v  his  ci>ns4'ien«v, 
aM  l)i>  \:ti(ii-.n  tii«*  fatlH'r'n  favor.  i>r  dii'aiU  hi«i  ditiplfunun*. 
Tlii*  U:\>  ^•  r  m:i\  'io  tin-  HaiiM*.  S«i  iii:i\  IIm*  liia^i^tnite.  The 
pii»|*L<-t  Ui:i\  do  tii4'  ^;ime  for  tla*  iti>tl  \u  wIkim*  uauic  ho 
»pt*aki«. 
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(a)  The  feeling  of  self -approbation,  and  its  opposite,  in  their 
original   and  simple   forms   are  dependent,  as  we  g^j^^^    ^^ 
have  seen,  on  the  soul  which  originates  and  feels  battonand 
them.     But  a  man  is  rarely  so   isolated  and  self-  proilch,  how 
sufficing,  either  in  youth  or  age,  that  he  does  not  "wuiied. 
interpret  his  own  self-approval  and  disapproval  as  also  indicat- 
ing the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  fellow-men.     The  joy  of 
self -approval,  and  the  torments  of  rcmorse,  as  usually  felt  by  a 
member  of  a  well-ordered  community,  are  largely  the  reflex  of 
tiie  favor  or  displeasure  of  those  of  his  fellows  to  whom  the 
man  is  most  nearly  allied.     It  may  happen,  however,  not  un- 
frequently  it  does  happen,  that  the  acts  and  feelings  for  which 
a  man  approves  himself  the  most,  and  the  most  reasonably, 
bring  on  him  reproach  and  dishonor  from  other  men.     The 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  liberty  have  often  stood  in  the  pillory, 
and  been  forced  to  endure  the  jeers  and  contempt  of  multitudes 
for  the  convictions  which  have  subsequently  justified  themselves 
to  the  consciences  of  other  generations.     When  Sir  - 
Harry  Vane  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  up  Tower  Hill  Mi»  recti, 
for  his  execution,  the  few  "  who  saw  liberty  and 
virtue  sitting  by  his  side'*  were  silenced,  if  not  cowed  and 
shamed,  by  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  mob.     The  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  religion  have  often   suffered  more   from  "  the 
cruel  mockings  '*  of  their  fellows  than  from  the  fires  in  which 
they  have  been  burned,  or  the  tortures  by  which  they  have  been 
torn.     When  our  personal  self-approval  conspires  with  that  of 
our  fellow-men,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  joy  from 
the  other.    It  is  impossible  not  to  separate  the  two  when  they 
move  in  opposite  directions,  and  come  into  sharp  collision. 

§  95.  (b)  The  sense  of  obligation,  as  men  usually  know  it, 
represents  more  than  the  orij;inal  feeling  whicli  the  -.  - 

*  r>  o  Xhe  Jienne  of 

soul  creates  for  itself.     It  suggests  more  or  less  of  obiifition 
personal  authority  from  without,  either  of  man  or  thorityofour 
God,  or  both  united,  enforcing  their  will  by  per-  'eUowB. 
sonal  favor  or  the  opposite.     These  several  elements  are  not 
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always  distinguished.  The  child  does  not  alwajrs  separate  the 
ought  which  springs  u|>  and  is  enforced  from  within,  from  **  the 
categorical  imfK^rative  **  of  the  pan>nt*8  command.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  man  wlio  recogtiizi^H  pulilic  sentiment  as  hb  law« 
or  the  will  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  will  of  the  Supreme.  MTIicmi 
these  several  oughts  conspire  and  l>lend  together,  they  are  ft-lt 
as  a  single  force  impelling  and  directing  to  <me  goal.  Rut  wIm-u 
they  are  sundered,  and  come  into  colliHion,  they  fly  a|Mirt  in 
diverse  directions,  and  pn'scnt  tlH*ms4*lvcs  in  striking  contrast. 
Wlieii  the  child  is  swldenly  or  slowly  awakcni*<l  to  the  ronvic>> 
tion  that  tliere  Ih  little  or  no  numd  autliority  in  tlu*  command 
of  the  parent  wliom  lie  lias  hitherto  vont*rat(-(l  or  fean*d  as  (tod  ; 
when  the  man  is  forct*d  by  his  conscicniv  to  n*U*l  agninnt  tlie 
tyranny  of  public  M*ntimi*nt  or  of  dtiiiNUic  lnwU*MmtM%.  or  the 
prt*s<TiptionH  of  an  immoral  n^ligion,  —  thru  tlu*  ought  that  is 
supn*nM*  within  in  l>niught  intodin*<*t  <*oiifli('t  with  tlu*  ouglitJi  tliat 
arc  ini|MM4*<|  fn»m  without.  ('oiiflt(*tM  U*twiH*n  thifu*  op|NMing 
cniotiiiiiH  oft4*n  nwnkrn  doubt«  impiiry.  and  pninful  Ntni^glt**. 
Kvi'ti  th<iii;^li  till*  diH'iriion  U*  ch'ar,  it  in  not  i'iu»y  to  hhaki*  off 
sacrnl  and  lon;;-rlHTiHh(*<l  tiM!MN*i:itionM.  Surh  tin  iiiwani  v%n\' 
flic't  alwavrt  \\Vks  tin*  4*U*iiM*ntj«  of  a  tra;:4-«ly :  and  the  i«tni^i:lr  in 
oftru  fullowi**!  by  an  actual  traifttlv  within  tli4*  moiiI  lliat  '\% 
i4)iatti*n-<l  by  th«*  <-friirtM  wliirli  an*  inridrnt  to  vitJHT  a  (tMHine^t 
or  ib'fiat.  or  involvi»H  a  tnipnly  to  tli<'  |mth4»iim  4ir  iiit«Ti*«»tH  that 
ri*l1i*<-t  tli«*Hi*  (^itilbctin*^  fonvM.  Tli«*  aiicifnt  traj^nly  fiHiml  aiii- 
pl«*  n)at«'iial  for  iN  pattmn  in  tin*  hacrftl  rtii|>n*iim«'y  «if  tlit*  Malt* 
or  tilt*  LawH.  vihrn  briMi:;lit  into  ctilltHiou  with  tlu*  indi%idual 
om-K'irnft*  i>r  tlu*  dirtatt***  «>f  natural  afT«'«'ti«»ii.  Tho  drath  «»f 
S<M-rat(*!i  ill  D'al  lifr.  niid  tli«*  Hai-rili'i:i<>ti>i  daring  of  Anti;:«in«* 
UfMiii  \\\v  ntai:!'.  an*  twt»  cxaiiiiili***.  All  liiiitiaii  lii^t«>iy.  Uith 
dMiiii<^ti«-  and  r««M  ial.  aUmiid**  in  nintilar  path«*ti<*  and  ag«iniiiiig 
draii.  !•* 

{'I  It  !•»  with  iiirrit  auil  dniivrit.  mi  it  ih  with  obligation  and 
»i'ir-;i{*prM\.il.  Jti^t  aii'l  trii«*  htandnnU  may  U*  afHvpt«-il  and 
i*nft'r«^-«l  fiiiui  withiiut.  whit-h  ii»iif«pirr  with  tluvM!  whirh  »priu^ 
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up  from  within  ;  or  those  which  are  factitious  and  false  may  be 
rejected  when  tested  by  those  which  the  individual  finds  within 
himself. 

§  9G.  As  to  standards  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  feelings 
which  they  awaken,  it  is  notorious  that  at  one  time 
they  accord  with  nature  and  with  truth,  and  that  at  BioraibMBtj, 
another  they  grossly  offend  against  both.  There  are  '••'' '"  ^•"*'* 
good  and  bad  fashions  for  the  manners,  the  amuse- 
ments, the  worship,  the  laws,  and  the  conduct,  which  are  the 
outward  expression  of  the  inward  judgments  and  feelings  of 
both  individuals  and  communities.  Sometimes  the  outward  is 
unjust  and  untrue  to  the  inward,  and  lags  behind  it.  Some- 
times it  is  better  than  the  opinions  and  feelings  and  purposes, 
—  a  whited  sepulchre,  containing  the  decaying  relics  of  what 
was  once  a  breathing  and  living  body,  glowing  with  life  and 
beauty. 

As  we  review  these  auxiliary  or  extra-ethical  agencies,  two 
inquiries  are  suggested  :  Why,  and  to  what  extent,  may  they  not 
teach  error  to  the  intellect  as  successfully  as  they  teach  the 
truth?  and,  Why  are  they  not  as  effective  in  moving  the  feel- 
ings for  evil  as  for  good  ?  To  these  questions,  the  answers  will 
be  brief,  inasmuch  as  they  have  in  effect  been  provided  for  in 
the  analysis  previously  given. 

(1)    The  fundamental  principles  of  duty  are  never  openly 
assailed  nor  formally  denied  by  any  one  of  these  xhefnad*- 
auxiliary  agents.     No  teachings  or  influences  from  ■»ent«i  pHm- 
parents,  teachers,  lawgivers,  or  priests,  have  ever  opeaij 
ventured  to  assail  or  deny  the  axioms  of  morality  •«»*"^t^« 
when  formally  or  explicitly  expressed  in  language.     None,  in 
til  is  sense  of  the  word,  have  ever  put  "  darkness  for  light,  or 
light   for  darkness;*'  none   have   called  "good   evil,  or  evil 
good.'*     It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  they  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  consider  these  principles  in  the  abstract;  it  being  re- 
served for  philosophers  only,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  abstract 
thought,  to  concern  themselves  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
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principles  of  IhiB  kiml.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it  in  cU^ar  that 
thetie  truths  are  more  or  less  clearly  reix>gni2e<l«  ami  aiitM>nt4*«l 
to,  so  far  as  they  are  uiiifoniily  ap|K*aUHl  U^  in  JtiHtifk*ati(»n  of 
acts  and  feelings  which  need  excuse  or  explanation.  K%'ery 
command  of  |Mtrent,  teacher,  or  magistrate,  if  enforced  l>y  any 
reason,  is  enforced  by  a  reason  fouml  in  the  well-lieing  of  the 
individual  and  (timmunity.  Kvcry  conflict  between  tlu*  two  is 
JuHtiflcnl  by  some  refen*nce  to  the  c*ommon  good.  **VirtU4*,*' 
sayn  liutlcr,  '*  is  that  wliich  all  ages  and  all  countrtt*s  have 
maile  pnifcHHiou  of  in  public;  it  is  that  which  the  primarj*  simI 
fundamental  laws  of  all  civil  instituticms  over  tlu>  face  t>f  tlie 
earth  make  it  their  Imsinefm  and  endeavor  to  enfort*e  the  praKier 
of  u|Nm  mankind ;  namely,  Justice,  vcraeity,  autl  reganl  to  tlie 
common  g<Njd*'  (/>/m.,  II.). 

Theue  u^eiitH  cannot  t4>ach  error  a^  effi»c»tively  as  the  truth  : 

U>enu<io  the  evidfim*  which  man  Uhh  witliiii  liimm'lf 

•trarU*  cu-   in  .Hitp)M)rt  of  the  truth  ia  nucIi  n4  no  aniM^rtion  ran 

**V'**'  denv,  »n<l  no  wniliiHtrv  «'an  o%er1hn»w.     Thev  i-an 

•rr*r  ••  •  •  • 

•rrcrtifvijr       withdruw  tlie  »!t4'ntiiMi  fn>m  the  funihimentAl  tntui- 

tifin*i  of  n;!nt   :in(i  wron^ ;  tl.t*y  e»n  evmnMind  tnit* 

and  (|UHlifle«l  Htatmicntrt  of  the^*  triitlm  with  IIh^m*  whii'h  are 

extr:iva;;aiit  or  o)if«rtire.  mid   m)   briii;^  th«*n)  into  HnH|»irii»n  or 

ri*J<*ftiuii  :   but  tlii-v  i'.-iii  ni'ViT  biiip^  the   mind  whi«'h  <ii»n<vtV4'<i 

th«*ni  in  tli«'ir  tni«*  iiniMni  ti«|iiar<*Iy  anil  <i|N'nly  to  fl«*iiy  thrm. 

(-)    In   rfHjMM't   to  //#♦•   iii'intl  in-jntrt  nf  txtrrttnl  tirti^m.n,  atnl 

4ion4ri|ii«*iitly  in   i«'*«|MMt  to  tli«*  ttiith  and  niithority 

tun 'V«f*''   **^  '*'**  prifnipli'H  ntiil  inh-n  wliii-h  pr«>vide  for  fin«-h 

■Ml  «k«iif.      a'iiiMiH,   ilji  V  «-:in  rrr  in  thrir  knofih'*l;;i«  «»f   ftt<*tii, 

rr«^r<i  I*         and  ill  titr   iii<hii  ti<*n4  %i).i>  h  ttirv  ili-riv**  fnini   fa«'l4 

•*'"••'  a-*    ai-tiiallv  «»i    iiiiiMTfiM-tlv    ;!«*n«*nili/.id.      I'lir   U»th 

t«»   iii:iny   \*'y    iin|Hirl.iiii   ilutit*,.      In   P'oInm  t    !•»  nt:iiiy   at  ti«*ii*. 

«t'  ;':i)<|  t^.tt  ':  •-  iiii{<«>rt  ^  t****  •  }*  ir    tw\  tlit*  i-\  idi*n(i*  i«  fix*  tivrr* 

whc'itii:!!;^'  tit  I:,  li^f  lY   |Mf.*i*  !.•  t-i   tiii<*li-ail  i»r  •liMfi\f   fur  a   hmjj 

inn*  111  •^»ntii)tiaii<'««.     (  4»iiipri*h«nfii%e  and  fur-n*ai*htng  nii»taktii 
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in  respect  to  important  duties  may  prevail  in  large  commnnitiea 
for  a  long  time ;  but  tlie  errors  of  one  generation  are  often 
more  or  less  completely  outgrown  by  the  next,  even  if  they 
give  way  to  another  class  of  errors  as  serious  as  themselves. 
Interests  which  bias  the  judgment,  and  passions  which  blind 
it,  are  yet  changed  in  such  form  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  toward  the  abandonment  of  error,  if  not  to  the  accept 
ance  of  the  truth. 

(3)  The  second  question  was :  Why  are  not  these  influences 
as  effective  for  evil  as  for  good  ?    Our  answer  is,  ,f^^^^  j^n^, 
BectiiiSL*  the  motives  from  without,  in  their  power  to  •■c«»«tio 
affect  the  strongest  feehngs  of  men,  cannot  be  com-  efU  m  for 
pared  with   those   motives  which  spring  up   from  *"^' 
within,  provided  the  two  are  brought  into  direct  collision.     The 
one  may  engross  the  attention  and  seem  to  command  the  assent ; 
they  may,  so  to  speak,  occupy  the  country ;  but  their  power  is 
that  of  a  confessed  usurper,  against  whom  his  oppressed  and 
lawful  rival  is  ever  ready  to  rise  in  revolt.     There  is  no  way  to 
repress  or  silence  the  voice  of  conscience  in  respect  to  funda- 
mental truths,  unless  the  attention  is  diverted,  or  the  sensi- 
bilities are  deadened.    Man  must  have  his  own  self -approval,  to 
be  truly  self-satisfied.     No  enjoyment  from  without,  no  favor 
of  all  the  universe  besides,  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this 
good,  involving  as  it  must  the  worst  of  all  sufferings,  his  own 
self-condemnation . 

§  97.  This  analysis  enables  us  more  satisfactorily  to  explain 
how  and  why  it  is  that  what  are  called  the  standards  ^ 

''  TheM  piinri- 

of  morality  are  so  different  in  different  communities  piwexpiaia 
and  at  different  times.     So  far  as  the  intentions  or  ^*  **f'*fu 

6IICM  111  tne 

purix)ses  which  should   control   the   character  are  sundirdiof 
concerned,  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  or  any  com-  "***"    ^' 
munity  which  earnestly  reflects,  and  is  trained  to  the  capacity 
to  generalize,  should  not  adopt  the  same  standard.     As  we 
have  said  already,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lead  any  man  or 
any  community  to  acoept  any  formulated   principle  or  any 
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positive  law  which  contradicto  the  tUtlmntc  axloiDs  of  moimlitf 
in  respect  to  the  fundamental  relationa  of  duty.  Moreover,  all 
defe<*tive  or  vicious  t4*a(*hings  of  special  duties  gi%'e  an  implieil 
recognition  or  a  tacit  homage  to  tlu*ae  fundamental  principles. 
Whenever  a  practice  that  is  known  to  !«  morally  wrong  is 
palliated  or  defended,  it  is  always  in  the  name  of  the  Indi%'i4lual 
or  general  good,  thereby  implying  tliat  to  aim  at  the  general 
gcKxl  is  man's  dignity  and  dut}*.  The  gniHsest  \\wtk  and  the 
most  atrocious  ai*tii  of  cruelty  are  unif<»rm]y  Justtfle«1  or  excum-d 
by  a  refen*nce  to  some  end  which  is  assumtNl  to  be  worthy, 
obligatory,  and  right. 

llut  all  men  do  not  reflect,  either  u|K>n  the  principles  of  duty 
in  the  abstract,  or  the  most  obvious  inferences  fn>m  them  in  the 
way  of  applic*ation.  Indolence  and  imfwion,  and  a  defen*nc<e  to 
custom  xiiid  tradition,  caiim>  the  intelliN-t  to  nwt  tlircmgh  inaction, 
or  to  U*  |N'rv(*rtiil  liy  miH4lin*<'tion.  The  mmmuI  influ<*n(^-s  m> 
often  nnin«*<l  by  us  take*  a  strong  hold  of  cnrh  new  mind  that 
coim*H  under  their  |N»wer,  and  nioul<l  liim  after  the  will  f»f  the 
leailers  of  opinion.  Tliew  rarely  n»biike  the  ethie.nl  motives 
whieh  an*  friendly  to  their  aims  of  wealth  and  pn^-eminemv. 
I'ndrr  the  hIow  o|N*nitions  of  the  1««hhiiiih  of  ex|ii*rien(v,  with 
now  antl  then  nn  a4'ti%'e  .ind  eneruetir  iiii|>iil*M*  fnuu  :iii  <»etiiHiiinal 
n*forriiiT,  wlio  in  nmn*  f«.*i;;nei«iim  nnd  Hin^Ic-heattinl  th.*in  1ii<« 
gfn«T»tion,  the  ?*|M><'i:d  •standard  of  nn  n;;e  or  a  eonununity,  if  it 
is  r:ii'««-d  at  all.  will  U*  taiH<N|  but  ^Ittwly. 

5  '.»*<.  Tln-H«'  tlioip^htM  •*ii;»i:i»Ht  the  further  in<plir}*.  //«»»r  9imi 
'• ;  V  U'll  mj' itt'it  n  rnn  thf  Adinihtni  of  nutnihty  i>r  inijfnn'ni  in 
II II V  r* I n .n itl*  nthir  d^^r*"^  f 

Tin*  fin»t  t'findition  i4  e<1ueation  in  the  double  form  of  instnic- 
c«b4IiUb»«#  ^^*"'  ^"'^  dinrijiline.  To  h-ail  an  individual  or  a 
\mftm%*m^m\  (ftinuiuiiit V  t«»  n«-<«»til  nn  ifnpr«»vi-»l  Mandnnl  of 
•faB4«r4«:  ni«>ralitv.  rath  man  niunt  think  «-learly  nnd  lion* 
*■*•*•**•••  iMlv.  aii«l  <-«nit'id«'  in  tli*-  trHtiuiMnv  nnd  ob<ii*r\'Ati«*n 
(»f  tlitHM*  witit  an*  U**tt  iuf<iiMH*<l  ill  rt'**|N*«  t  ti»  tin*  o|N*ration^  nf 
ix>iiilurt  and  characliT.       If  men  are  uii wilting  of   thcmstdves 
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to  attend  to  the  self-evident  truths  which  they  would  find  if  they 
would  seek  them,  they  may  be  impelled  by  the  force  of  mere 
authority,  i.e.,  by  extra-ethical  influences.  Moral  truth  may 
be  enforced  upon  their  respect  and  obedience  by  an  efficient 
and  high-toned  public  sentiment ;  by  a  legislation  that  is  wisely 
couceived  and  impartially  administered ;  and,  by  what  is  more 
efficient  than  all  else,  a  religion  that  supplies  man's  moral 
needs,  and  is  true  in  fact  and  history.  These  are  the  i^encies 
by  which  the  moral  standard  of  a  generation  or  a  community 
can  be  improved.* 

The  theory  of  morals  can  never,  in  fact,  be  elevated  unless  the 
lives  and  characters  of  men  are  also  reformed.  The  £^f<,n,,tioa 
reasons  are  obvious.  Men  will  not  study  the  theory  of  charactar 
of  morals  with  sustained  attention  unless  they  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  ethical  truths,  and  a  practical  sympathy  with 
them.  If  its  truths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  or  discovered, 
only  contradict  and  reprove  their  actions  and  their  characterSi 
they  will  dislike  to  think  of  them.  Intellectual  progress  in  the 
moral  standards  of  individuals  and  communities  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  an  improvement  in  their  practical 
morality.  It  is  true,  after  a  high  standard  has  once  been  at- 
tained, it  may  survive  for  a  time  the  degeneracy  of  a  succeeding 
generation.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  such  a  gen- 
eration may  excuse  or  palliate  its  own  vices  by  the  reverence 
which  it  pays  to  the  stricter  theories  of  the  past,  or  by  a  merely 
speculative  interest  in  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  which 
these  include.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  men  compound  for 
the  liberty  to  dishonor  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  a  pre- 
ceding generation  by  building  and  decorating  their  sepulchres. 
Ordinarily,  however,  men  do  not  care  to  occupy  their  intellects 
with  truths  in  which  they  feel  no  positive  interest,  much  less  if 
these  truths  point  to  duties  and  sacrifices  which  are  positively 


1  Cf.  Principal  J.  C.  Shatrp,  The  Moral  Dynamic;  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy:  Edinbuigh,  1868. 
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(lirttnstofiil ;  ancl  then*fore  it  usually  happens  that  a  practical 
(U'jXciKM'ary  niakeH  it.si>lf  nmnifcHt  in  an  entire  neglect  of  the 
tlieory  of  inoralH.  Tliis  iiejrled  is  manifested  in  a  forgetfulneat 
of  it8  fuiKl.'iini'iital  ]»riii('iph*H,  or  a  Hophiatical  and  shallow  es- 
pla nation  of  tlirir  iii4N>rt  ami  authority,  or  a  feeble  enforcement 
of  the  practii'al  riilfs  <»f  living  and  artion. 

$  *J\i.  Siu-h  a  (U'^zi'iicracy  of  cthiral  sc*ii*uce,  and  cormptioo  uf 

ethical  lifts  :nv  onlinarily  removed  by  an  earnest 
•r»prr«iaiiie  ^'<>i'k  <*!*  irfurmufiitn.  The  |)os8ibility  of  a  reforma- 
•■4  prariirai   ij,,,,  j,,  (.(ii'n.jil  MMTulation  and  praKioe  can  be  under- 

st<H>d  l>y  a  ri'ferrnce  to  thirse  |N*rBonal  influences  of 
men  on  on«*  anotlirr  which  have  lHH*n  enumerated.  We  need 
not  inquiri'  what  a^^cneifs  awaken  the  n*forroer  to  profountler 
coiivifiiniw  nf  moral  truth,  and  a  clcarvr  disceminent  of  moral 
rii)«-s.  \Vi'  niii'^t  supiNist*  that  \\v  hait  1>oth.  »Hipli«d  with  tlial 
nnloi  ;iii<l  t  iii]iii«i:t^in  whiih  1h«'y  arc  fitttMl  to  inspin*.  WhftlH*r 
thi^  ivrr  )i:ii>|H  iiH  i\i  rpt  uiidi-r  homt*  kind  of  sii|N*rnalural  in- 
citt'iiiriit.  Wf  ii<-«il  III  it  tlrti  iiiiini*.  It  JH  enough  that  wi*  are 
a^<»iir«-il  th:it  in<li\  i<h]:il  iinn  now  ami  th«'n  attain  X\w  font*  and 
Hm'  ulii«  h  '^\\r  tliiMi  |N  ihiiumI  jmiwit  ovtT  their  fellowA.     Thr 

•Mnijii'U  or  ri-:i<«(iii'«  fur  thi"«c  MriinL:('r  i^>n\it*tit»ii(k  arr 
w»iiuitiir«      i:itiMii:il  :  tiir  iiii|iiiUrH  wliit-h  th(*y  fi-el  an*  thr  kin- 

•  Uiii;^  Iin'«»  lh:ii  \iA\f  \*tiv^  !H'«'n  readv  !•»  fla.«*h  inl«»  a 
L'!>'uiir^  llriiiii-.  Iht  IT  |Hi\\rr  !•>  :ifT«-i  t  nthi'rH  ir*  »1m)  eniinent!\ 
ii..*iii.il.  \.*\  <>iit*  iii'iii  li«li«'\i'  iiiid  fri'I  Htnuii^lv  on  nnir.d 
li.>  ;iit«.  .iii'l  l.f  !>«ii>n.i«  :it  niiif  n  |Mitit-r  n  ith  hi*«  fc!l«*w-iiii'n. 
'lit*    :i**'-i  1 1  ."ii  of  I  "lA  !•  •  ioh**   I'V  <iiH'  «':inif<«t    ni:in    rv(iki'««  n  - 

hJ~l.-.\«'  «  ••IiV  I"  J.'-li-  III.:,  :ill  mIim  1ji:H  lii^  HMriU.  The  Usttf 
fi  •  .  r._-  i:<-  :ii<".-i>i  i\  ■>'>  (ill  itliv  Milti  :in\  /i.iImuh  miil  i  :iiiii  «t 
—  •..  (  ••iii:iM':i  •  xLv  .•  !  .••iis  :,iiil  iiininM'M  fi-i-iin::'«.  vihi-n  fii««*l 
ill!'!  A  I  •■'Jill- -'i  I  III.-' .•  Ill  ••.  I  if.it*'  a  |i«iH«Tfiil  •••H  iul  foni".      If 

lli<     i"I    >     .'  il    •     "f    .il.    :i.i.\  .'ill:!!    !•«   Ilif     Mltiot     |>«iH«rflll     illdl\  lillllil 

nj- I.  ■.  •  .•  :i.  ii.  sri'-w-  ••!.  IIm*  :i«i-iiit;ii.:  :\if\  i  t'ii<«f  i)!iii;^  ii«ij- 
••■  .1  i.i  I  ■■•  It  •••■  I  i.\  •■'  •.!•  h  '.^  :i  !•  -lorlisn  |Ni«iiT.  ni»w  a  ru^h- 
iii^  ^iH  :iii     :tii>l  it.i  I.  :i  •'Utt);iig  t<iiiriit.     An  aoou  as  s  small 
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community  of  animated  reformers  is  constituted,  it  begins  to 
teach  others  with  a  sort  of  social  authority,  provided  always 
it  speaks  to  the  consenting  convictions  of  those  to  whom  it 
appeals.  It  creates  and  enforces  a  public  sentiment  of  its  own, 
which  penetrates  and  overmasters  the  public  sentiment  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  If  the  reformers  are  moved  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  they  employ  an  appeal  to  a  more  powerful  agency, 
which  is  both  individual  and  social. 

The  effects  are  often  surprising  in  power,  rapidity,  and  per- 
manence.    Moral   and   religious  convictions  which  _ 

^  Th6  effects 

had  been  dormant  for  generations  suddenly  spring  are  oftea 
into  life.  Truths  that  had  been  suppressed  in  or  "n^rUiMg. 
under  an  unrighteous  life  assert  at  once  their  regal  authority. 
Practices  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  interests  and  made 
venerable  by  the  traditions  of  many  generations,  which  had 
been  justified  by  precedent  and  made  sacred  by  religion,  are  all 
at  once  discovered  to  be  venerable  impostures  or  outrageous 
wrongs.  It  is  only  after  repeated  and  hard-fought  battles,  that 
they  are  reluctantly  abandoned.  Rules  of  action  that  had  never 
been  suspected  of  being  unsound  are  confessed  to  be  false  in 
theory  and  pernicious  in  their  working.  Profounder  principles  of 
duty  are  accepted,  or  wiser  and  more  enlightened  applications 
of  principles  already  received  are  readily  made.  Ancient  and 
modern  history  abound  in  the  records  of  reforms  of  this  sort. 
They  are  not  always  brief  in  their  duration.  Not  ^  ^^^ 
infrequently  a  steady  and  long-continued  impulse  of  aiiopernia- 

Bests 

ethical  progress  has  followed,  as  the  result  of  which 
the  manners  and  the  morals  of  great  communities  have  been 
improved  in  theory  and  in  conduct,  in  every  department  of 
human  life.  Legislation,  commerce,  education,  domestic  life, 
social  intercourse,  festive  habits,  the  use  of  food,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, and  amusements,  all  have  felt  the  influence  of  its  uplifting 
and  on-moving  tide. 

Inasmuch   as  every  form  of  public  and  private  activity  is 
embraced  within  the  domain  of  duty,  in  proportion  as  these 
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r*-liition«  vc  Httiilii^l  hi  nn  PDli^liUrned  ■pint,  tbrrr  ia  oppi^ 
tutitty  to  improve  Uie  nile«  of  <lul>'  more  [)erf««tly  ia  all  tkctr 
ftpiilitrHtioas. 
The  zeal  of   n-fiirniora  l«  <ifl*ii  fxoi>aaiv«.     TVir  practkil 

tli^liii'tioiiit  itn'  nflen  derivml  frimi  insuffleiral  ibla. 
nfararn  I'x'y  ixv  not  iiifn^iirntl;  ignumnt  of  nun;  vl  th» 
i«  afin  fwu  wliich  nrt'  matt-ri"'  lo  a  pofrwrt   r4>itclM»i>K. 

Their  duKKi^t'^i"  *><  ofttrL  offeasire  in  pnj|tortioB  to 
ita  iMTVitivenraa ;  and  Uteir  d«UUHciatHiaa  in  tbo  omme  of  UbrrtT, 
t«>inpcninw,  and  roligloii  aro  kiadli-d  l>,v  aiij  IIiio|C  raUMv  Ihaa 
tk  truly  i>iopIit>tic  Ore.  So  long.  ImvrViT.  a«  mra  alutll  faQ  !• 
bu»i>r  tbe  axhiiii*  of  mornlity  wiili  o  fonrnt  fallb  wbicfa  tbdr 
a<'lf-«vtili>nt  IniUi  ia  fittn)  tu  inspirv,  and  Ui  dt-rirt*  fraai  Ibm 
Un-ir  }iMt  appliistiniia,  k>  long  will  tlktrc  Iw  a  call  for  tlie  wgfk 
uf  tltD  rrfonnrr;  aiwl  m>  lung  aa  man  hM  Uw  ctpsci^  M  fcl  i 
n-irnl  ami  inoiHrrtl  In  faith  in  moral  InKh   by  *        * 

•odal  tuUtiubaui,  au  lotig  nill  Uwiv  Im 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  LAW  OF  HOKOB. 


§  100.  Our  analysis  of  the  relations  of  social  inflaenoes  to 
the  moral  convictions  and  feelings  explains  the  so>caUed  law  of 
honor,  and  its  relations  to  the  law  of  doty. 

The  law  of  honor  is  a  product  of  society.  Its  rales  of  action 
and  its  impulses  of  feelmg  are  derived  from  so>  nepndMi 
ciety ;  its  sanctions  of  duty  are  enfcnrced  by  society.  •*  ■•«*«*r* 
Hence  its  imperfections  and  its  evils.  The  society  which 
ci-eates  and  enforces  this  law  is,  however,  composed  of  moral 
beings,  who  cannot  be  entirely  forgetful  or  careless  of  moral  re- 
lations, and  cannot  but  often  recognize  and  respect  the  sanctions 
of  conscience.  Hence  its  dignity,  its  attractiveness,  and  its 
authority. 

The  very  term  ^' honor"  presupposes  the  existence  of  society. 
Honor  is  the  favorable  regard,  sympathy,  or  esteem  ^f|^|^-^ 
felt  and  expressed  by  one  or  many  for  the  acts  or  Mdai  to  ito 
character  of  a  person,  or  the  kindly  and  respectful      '^^ 
estimate  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  his  fellows  in  an  organized 
and  permanent  community.     As  soon  as  this  is  made  the  mo- 
tive or  direction  of  the  conduct,  we  have  the  beginning  or  germ 
of  honor  acting  as  a  law.     Objectively,  this  law  is  imposed  by 
society.     Subjectively,  it  addresses  the  susceptibility  and  desire 
of  man  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men. 

So  far  the  law  of  honor  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  what 
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Locke  cmlls  the  law  of  opinioo  (Etaaff^  book  ii.,  ctwp.  t^^ 
^  f  S  10,  11).    What  it  technically  called  the  law  of 

ft-fi^  u«  honor,  however,  suppotea  a  special  and  Iiniit4fd  com- 
■P*^****  munity,  more  or  lew  definitely  organiied  for  specific 
ends,  and  giving  or  withdrawing  its  favor  only  on 
conditions  well  understood.  In  every  society  of  thb  sort,  this 
law  is  framed  with  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
society  exists,  and  the  conditions  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
essential  to  Uie  attainment  of  theae  ends.  It  shouM  not  be  at 
all  surprising,  —  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, — that  the 
law  of  honor  is  different  in  each  of  these  societies.  There  is 
one  law  of  honor  for  lawyere,  another  for  physicians,  another 
for  clergymen,  another  for  merchants,  another  for  artista.  an- 
other for  gamblers,  another  for  thieves,  another  for  gentlemen 
Justly  conceivecl,  another  for  gentlemen  falsely  so  called. 

f  101.  In  e%'ory  case,  the  law  roHtH  u|N>n  nnd  grown  out  of  an 

^^  impliiil  contract  <»r  mutual  uiidfnitaiiding  U*twe<*n 

MlB^M  the  imrtiiMi  who  cimiposc*  the  MM*iety,  that.  »«  king 
fMinri.         ^^  ||j^,y  «>mply  willi  tlie  <*oiHlitiniui  whirh  an*  pre- 

scrilied    l»v  tlic   community,  tliev  ffh»ll    lie   entitle«l  to  nTtain 

•  •  • 

privilegcii.  To  all  these  privili^tii.  e%'«'n'  iiH*mlii*r  of  tlir  Mirtf  ly 
has  an  4*<|ual  claim  ;  and,  so  far  an  tlK*se  are  (t>m<«*mc<l,  all  are 
on  a  fcMiting  of  e<|unlity. 

Thin  law  in  unuallv  uiiwrtttrn.  for  tlit*  n>»Miii  that  it  in  aufll* 
cicntiv  dfteniilnf«l  and  tlefiii«-4l  l>v  tlit*  rii<U  for  wliifh 
•r  lfM4*S.  <*a<*h  nfM'icty  (•xtntn.  ainl  tlH*  iiicaiin  or  (^imlitiftiin  that 
aii«.tkMwk  iij,.  arkhowi<ilir«il  to  ln»  m*<<«iuiarv  fi»r  ita  rcalizaticHi. 
F«>r  «*xam|il«* :  lawy«'rH  an*,  by  the  nature  of  thrir 
lirofeanion.  coiiMantly  hntuirht  into  (»|icn  n*llini«in  with  one  an- 
other :  a^  tlirv  art*  Umnd  to  aniMTi  nml  il<*f«*iHl  tin*  fMitnr  of  th<*ir 
tiMMpli  if  HifUtn  with  rvt*ry  nuitaMt*  n|i|iliauf*«*  ami  tin*  utinoHt 
liwyvfm.  ,,f   iiip'niiity  and   cltMiUfiiit*.     In  a  ivrtain  m-hm*, 

titrv  iiiu«»t  makf  tin*  raiinc*  c»f  tii4*ir  rlii-iitn  tlifir  own.  In  the 
ciin<liif-t  of  tlirir  «*aiM*n.  tlifv  are  cxiwMtfl  t4i  |tf»t«'iit  t«*m|»tati4ma 
to  o%cn>t«*p  the  limitji  of  n-aaon  anil  i-ourteny.     Iicn«v  <vrtain 
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rules  are  carefully  framed  and  rigidly  enforced  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  papers,  of  witnesses  and  the  opposing  counsel,  and 
also  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  langui^e  which  may  be  allowed. 
The  moral  reach  of  these  rules  may  be  very  limited :  and  yet,  so 
far  as  they  go,  they  have  an  ethical  import ;  they  tend  to  neces- 
sary or  most  desirable  results,  and  for  this  reason  are  readily 
accepted  and  rigidly  enforced.     An  advocate  who  grossly  vio- 
lates them  is  punished  by  the  judge  for  "  contempt  of  court," 
or  "thrown  over  the  bar"  for  unprofessional  conduct.     Simi- 
larly, among  physicians,  conduct  which  is  unprofe«-  ^  ^\t^. 
sional  has   come  to  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  ci»«»»»«^ 
more    or  less   rigidly   punished,   not    infrequently  utieTM^aad 
under  a  definite  and  written   code.     In  trade  and  s*"***"- 
commerce,  in  banking  and  brokerage,  certain  methods  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  insisted  on  as  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
the  convenient,  if  not  of  the  possible,  transaction  of  business ; 
and  these  are  distinctly  recognized  and  rigidly  enforced  as  the 
rules  of  the  guild.     Among  thieves  and  gamblers,  the  rules  of 
the  craft  and  of  play  are  accepted  and  exacted  as  tests  of  that 
conduct  which  is  counted  honorable  in  such  a  fraternity.    Among 
gentlemen,  especially  when  "  this  grand  old  English  Avoag 
word  "  is  used  in  its  higher  signification,  the  law  of  ^•■ti*"*"* 
honor  respects  far  higher  ends,  and   imposes  rules  of  pro- 
founder  significance.     The  three  cardinal  virtues  which  it  rec- 
ognizes and  makes  the  most  of  are  trtdh^  courage^  and  courtesy^ 
in  speech,  manners,  and  conduct. 

§  102.  The  law  of  honor  does  not  profess  to  control  the  mo- 
tives or  the  character.     It  necessarily  limits  itself  ^ 

^  Does  Bot 

to  the  manners,  the  words,  and  the  deeds ;  albeit  it  respect  the 
sometimes  regulates  these  with  rigorous  preciseness,  "•"^••* 
and  judges  them  with  stern  severity.  A  man  may  be  false  at 
heart,  and  yet  rigidly  hold  to  his  word  among  gentlemen.  He 
may  be  intensely  coarse  and  selfish,  and  yet,  in  his  manners, 
may  scrupulously  observe  the  rules  of  courtesy.  He  may  be 
cowardly  in  feeling,  and  yet  not  dare  to  desert  his  post  when 
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Ill  danger.    And  jri,  if  be  does  aD  thai  the  law  of  honor  pre- 
•cribea,  he  it  entitled  to  all  the  pririlegee  of  a  gentleman. 

Special  conditiona  may  be  reqaired  for  admission  to  any  and 

aD  of  these  societies,  pre-eminently  to  that  of  gen*  

tiemen,  —  as  wealth  or  social  position,  or  that  refine-  u«  yrirw 
ment  which  comes  of  culture  or  family;  bat  once  *"*** 
admitted,  no  matter  on  what  conditions,  the  rule  holds  good, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  favored  society  are  peers  so  long 
as  they  obsenre  the  laws  which  are  recognised  by  the  fraternity 
to  which  they  belong. 

In  asserting  that  this  law  concerns  Itself  only  with  the  es* 

temal  actions,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 

toiStMr^  words  ** honor"  and  ** honoraMe "  are  very  often 
*"^us  tod  very  significantly  applied  to  the  feelings  and 
purposes.  They  are  so  because  in  such  canes  the 
feelings  are  ioter|)n*to(I  by  the  s<*ts.  They  an*  crmceived  and 
describetl  as  the  impulses  which  would  isNue  in  honorable  wonls« 
manners,  and  dee<ls.  In  such  cases,  the  nict*  sense  of  iKinor 
reaches  no  farther  than  a  sensitive  estimate  of  what  is  lionor- 
able  in  action,  and  a  constant  pur|MMM*  to  exemplify  it.  Or,  as 
is  often  true,  the  law  of  honor  is  nM^ognize*!  as  the  law  of  duty : 
and  honorable  af*ts  and  feelinj^i  sre  inter|Yn*t4Hl  to  lie  such  as  are 
moralisetl  and  c>nforc«*d  by  the  consciemv.  This  fact  explains 
why  the  law  of  lionor  in  its  hifslicr  forms  is  so  exc«*llent  and 
noble  in  its  influeui'e.  To  many  it  is  a  disi*ipline  to  virtue,  tlie 
decoRitiMl  vcstilmh*  wlitrh  attnu^ts  t4i  tlie  M*venT  cimrt  within, 
in  which  virtue  dwells  ao«l  reeetvi>s  the  supreme  and  undivi^led 
homafce  of  those  who  have  been  s<*hoolt*<i  to  her  more  spiritual 
ser%'icv. 

It  is  in  this  sense   that  it  is  desiTilMHl  in  the  well-known 
lines:  — 

**  Say,  what  U  honor  ?    'TU  th«»  flnrat  ariiM 
CK  jii«iir»  whirh  th»  haman  mliMl  ran  frmiu0, 
Inimt  rarh  lurklnK  frailly  to  dlsi-lalni. 
Aad  fuard  th«»  waj  of  Ufo  tnm  all  offence 


»• 
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§  103.  The  defects  of  the  law  of  honor,  taken  as  the  only  rule 
of  life,  are  manifest.     First  of  all,  even  in  its  better 
forms,  it  respects  only  a  part  of  man's  nature.   Betpertsa* 
Even  when  it  is  most  exacting  and  spiritual  in  its  p^rtofma^'i 
demands,  its  requirements  neither  penetrate  so  wide- 
ly nor  so  deeply  as  does  the  law  of  duty.     Hence,  as  a  rule  of 
feeling  and  action,  it  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
Even  at  its  best,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  feelings  and  the  actions 
which  it  would  regulate.     Whatever  it  may  seem  to  gain  in 
force  and  energy  by  its  narrowness  and  concentration,  it  loses 
in  respect  to  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  principles  which  it 
fails  to  recognize. 

Not  un frequently  it  divides  and  distracts  the  nature  of  man, 
setting  one  impulse  against  another.  Thus  the  law  ^.^, 
of  honor  forces  the  duellist  to  violate  many  of  the  dittracu  Ue 
noblest  and  tenderest  affections,  —  to  set  aside,  if  not  *  "*' 
to  trample  on,  the  otherwise  acknowledged  and  imperative  obli- 
gations of  conscience  at  the  factitious  and  often  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  call  of  his  guild.  Even  when  it  does  not  openly 
corrupt  the  principles  or  offend  the  conscience,  it  exercises  a 
biasing  influence  which  warps  from  the  highest  integrity,  and 
weakens  individual  self-respect  and  independence,  making  a 
man  the  slave  of  a  superficial  and  often  an  artificial  social 
sentiment.  In  politics  it  works  all  manner  of  mischief  through 
a  servile  bondage  to  party ;  and  in  religion  it  is  at  once  sanc- 
timonious and  bigoted,  worshipping  in  the  streets  rather  thau 
in  the  closet,  ascetic,  pharisaic,  selfish,  and  proud.  The  man 
who  confessedly  and  deliberately  makes  the  law  of  honor  su- 
preme must  in  heart  and  principle  be  a  traitor  to  conscience 
and  to  God. 

§  104.     On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  honor  is  attractive  to 
the    moralist,   especially   when  manifested    in    its  ^^  attrm©. 
noblest  and  more  elevated  forms.     It  clearly  shows,  tif*  to  the 
by  its  effects  in  the  manners  and  actions,  to  what  ^^^ 
consummate  perfection  a  limited  class  of  external  virtues  may 
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attain.  It  operatei  with  iDtenM  energy  and  ■arpriaing  cffecta. 
It  m  interaating  to  obsenre  for  ouraelvea,  and  to 
read  in  history,  what  rare  perfection  of  couraise, 
fidelity,  truth,  and  courtesy  liave  been  attained  under  its  influ- 
ence,  and  out  of  what  rough  material  at  times  such  grace  and 
courage  have  emerged,  especially  in  military  life«  and  under  the 
stimulus  and  formative  energy  of  a  professional  eafmi  de  eorpM, 
The  refinement  and  strength  of  this  sentiment  in  Its  noMest 
esempliflcatious  were  most  felicitously  characterised  hy  Burke 
as  ^*  tliat  chastity  of  honor  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound." 
In  view  of  its  energy  to  inspire  and  refine,  to  transform  snd 
re-create,  the  moniliHt  cannot  Imt  say  to  himself.  If  this  inferior 
and  partial  force  can  work  such  effects  of  transforming  energy 
and  almost  creative  power,  what  might  not  lie  made  of  man  if 
the  law  of  duty  when  rightly  understood,  lieing  in  its  nature 
iiion*  Willi*,  more  cnrrgftit*,  mon*  |iem*t rating,  anti  more  n>flning, 
coulil  tAk«>  an  cfnctciit  |Mi!%!M*A(iif>n,  and  esert  ss  |M»werful  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  nmn  ami  Hn*  MM*ietv  wh it'll  Ih*  wtmid  form, 
and  liy  which  he  in  timi  would  U*  traimfonm-«l  ami  in«ipin*<l ! 

Tilt*  moraliNt  noti(n*ii,  a^zain,  that  thiM  law  of  Inmcir  in  in  a 
l»a«r»«r  ci*rtiiin  tM*ntw*  an  arttHeial  gmwth  or  creatinn  of  a 
Ivwsrtisrut  mjcj^.ty  ^^f  Uki*-niin«h*<l  men.  B^n*«*int!  lii  nile  and 
olK*y  one  nnotliiT  in  r«*M|N*<*t  to  ei*rtain  tkcin  iiimI  euMitions.  lie 
cannot  but  olwH^r^'e  Ihiw  IliiH  art ifl rial  awi  often  raprieiiHia  an«l 
ehnn^iiitf  wN^ial  |inM|u<*t  ban  attained  amaxinu  |M*nnnnen(V  and 
|N>wfr.  Mm  •t.'in  itifv  t«»  it  tlietr  lt%'«*ii.  their  lienltli.  thfir  dean>«it 
int«*n*ntjt,  and  often  their  nohjrr  n*|iutation  an«l  truer  fame,  not 
infrtt|ui*nllv  rven  that  nii»ral  life  fn»ni  whirti  the  law  of  liont>r 
itJM'lf  «li-ii\i'!4  ail  the  diiriiitvan<l  autlMiritv  with  wliich  it  rulea  the 
mrn  whom  it  i|i'*«trovH.  In  ^irw  of  thcMi*  e\4-«'lh'n(^-s  and  <lr« 
fertM.  Ih*  ran  ^canvly  withholil  liim*M>ir  fnim  a>tkiii(;  the  devotee 
of  thi^  priMluf't  of  MM'ial  life,  whrther  It  «I<h'4  not  JiiMify  faith 
and  i»U<ilit*n«v  with  n*«i|N'et  to  that  hi^slier  law  of  duly,  wlih-h 
hatt  itH  ori^rin  in  the  nature  of  the  indi%iitiial  ruiul.  itJi  confirma- 
tion io  social  forces,  and  its  saoction  in  the  authority  of  (»od. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  GONSGIENCB. 

§  105.  We  complete  our  analysis  of  man's  moral  nature  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  doctrine  of   Hie  _ 

^         °      *^  The  snbjMt 

Conscience.  In  discussing  this  theme,  we  can  add  hat  beea 
little  or  nothing  to  what  has  already  been  proposed  *"*  ^'"^  * 
m  principle  and  fact,  if  we  change  it  somewhat  in  form  and 
phrase.  We  can  do  little  more  than  gather  and  represent  the 
results  of  our  inquiries  in  a  different  order.  The  reason  for 
presenting  a  second  time  these  conclusions  under  this  new  title 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  speculatively^  conscience  is  not  infre- 
quently either  vaguely  conceived  or  misconceived  ;  while  prac^ 
tically,  perplexing  questions  concerning  the  conscience  are  so 
often  raised  and  so  unsatisfactorily  answered. 

The  conscience  is  very  frequently  used,  we  might  almost  say 
more  commonly,  to  designate  the  entire  moral  con- 
stitution or  nature  of  man,  whatever  this  is   con-  for  the 
ceived  to  be.     Those  who  hold  this  moral  nature  to  •■*'"  ■•"^ 

■atnre. 

l)e  a  separate  faculty,  not  infrequently  call  this 
faculty  the  conscience.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  defines  it  as 
"  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  or  moral  faculty,  by  which  we 
have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct, 
and  the  dictates  of  which  form  the  first  principles  of  morals." 
Others  limit  the  term  to  the  capacity  of  the  moral  nature  for  a 
limited  class  of  functions.  They  deny  to  conscience  the  func- 
tion of  apprehending  or  constructing  the  law  or  standard  of 
duty,  and  they  limit  it  to  the  ofiSce  of  applying  this  law  in  judg- 
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ing  the  fcolinpi  and  motiona.  Thus,  Prraldcnt  Mark  Ilopkibs 
Miys.  tlio  law  U'in^  iiu|>ix>fHHl  to  lie  known,  *^  Wo  may  ileflne  it 
(i.e.,  till*  (*<inM4'i<*ncv)  to  lie  tlie  wIkiIo  moral  c(>nfu*iouanifia  of 
man  in  %'iew  of  Ilia  own  actions  and  aa  relatitl  to  moral  law  *' 
(The  Law  of  Lttve^  etc*.,  p.  i.,  div.  viii.).  In  auch  an  applira- 
lion,  tlioae  f(\*ling8,  and  tlioae  only,  which  atteml  thia  a|M*c*ittl 
function,  an*  also  refcrrpd  to  the  conaoiemv. 

The  reaaon  why  the  term  in  ao  generally  ac*co|)te<l  aa  the 
TW  riMii  ai»|»n>|iriate  (U*aignation  for  tin*  moral  nature,  wholly 
«ky*  or  in  i»art,  ia  not  far  to  mvk,     TIk*  nM>ral  pnM*eaiiea 

are  recogniz(*<l  aa  uniformly  thoae  in  which  <x>naci<Hian<*a«  ia  in- 
tenaiflt*<l  into  n*llei*tion.  Hence  in  the  (freek  we  have  SvM(Siyiri«, 
ami  in  the  I«atin  and  ita  deri%*e<l  languagi**  we  have  etrnMciuM^ 
cy>Marf>NfiVi,  ami  le  cottmrience.  In  the  Itcnnan  we  have  Hns 
(ieiriMU'n,  fnnn  triMen  (to  know),  whi(*h  ia  nearly  aUit*<l  to  /!(»• 
u^uHMtMi'it  and  Stihstf^'truntiifin,  TIm'hi*  laat-nanM**!  tenii*i  hrtng 
int4>»«tnMi^  n*licf  the  cvrtiiinty  or  umlidence  which  attrnda  tin* 
o|M*rati«»nH  of  tlie  uiond  fiu'ulty. 

(*onH<*i<*nci*  Hhould  not  U*  uh<*<I  aa  an  a|i|M*UAtt4»n  for  a  iM*|mrute 
Wkf  !■•  **'*  H|NM-ial  moral  fnrulty.  for  the  n*AM4»n  that  th«'re  ih 
P'^^*'-  no  HUrh  fanilty.     Kvery  Klep  and  reniill  of  the  prt*<*e<l- 

inil  aiialvHiH  hat  troiir  to  hIiow  thin.  The  eiMihrioiiMH*^!  <»f  all 
men  will  aUo  t«*Htifv.  that,  in  our  iiionil  «*x|»erii*ii<*«'H.  all  th«*  h«»- 
calh-il  |»H\<|iii-:il  |H»w«TH  are  lin>u;rlit  iiit(»  rfiiiiiHition  and  a«'ti\e 
M'rxii***.  ( )iir  <'«*n*«4'ioiiHiii>Y,<«  it  rqiiallv  cxitlit-it  anil  d4M'id«>4l  in 
allhiiiiip^  that  tti  Ui***^*'  v\\H-r'u'iut'^  ut*  n«-ii  i-iid«»mriiriit  or  I  ii:!.-  f 
|M»tin<  \   itf  I'iihiT  iiitc'Uect,  M^iisiliilitv.  or   irill   in  known  ti»  i« 

a  • 

intrt"lii«-i*«l.      Ni»r  <-:ui  thi*  |in"*<'iHf  t»f  «-ith»*r  U*  iiif«'rri'«l.     Surh 

a  thiM»rv«»r  iiir«'reini'.  ni«»ri«»vrr.  it  ittrlf  niiitrarv  to  all  aiiAlc»;!V. 

•  •  • 

Nt'ith«'r  th«*  int«*ll«-rt.   H«-n<til.|litv.  or  will   in  kiii>wn  to  fXcri'iM.* 

• 

iHTiihai  fiiiii  tiont.  tir  ti>  follow  difTi-r«-iit  \:iw%  than  wh«n  mi- 
|>Iii\i-«l  iiiM'ii  iitlit-r  MiiKjiM  t-in:itt«  r.  Ih"*  ^aim*  iiit*-l!«*«  t.  ^o  far  a-* 
it  kn<'»>«  iVi  if.  :!•  *i<*  Milli  ii'H|H-«  t  to  iiHital  ii'l.iti<iii<*  nn<l<'r  the 
niiuw  i.iHx.  :iii>l  )>\  t)i«-  ftaiiii*  nu'tliiMU  *»(  i^iniitariMin.  dttlu<tion. 
anil   tiifiTi-nrv.  at   whrn   it   it  i*<tn<vni<-<|   with   i>tlirr   material. 
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Nor  can  we  discover  new  and  peculiar  intuitions  or  categories, 
whether  directly  furnished  by  the  intellect  or  indirectly  derived 
from  the  sensibility  or  moral  sense.  The  only  intuition  which 
makes  itself  conspicuous  is  the  intuition  of  adaptation,  which 
involves  design.  But  this  intuition,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  in 
no  sense  limited  to  the  moral  intellect  or  moral  reason,  but  is 
assumed  as  the  postulate  of  science  and  philosophy  in  every  form. 
The  materials  with  which  the  conscience  operates  and  which  it 
presupposes  are  those  voluntary  states  and  acts  which  are  the 
joint  pro<lucts  of  the  sensibility  and  will.  Given  the  will  as  the 
power  to  choose ;  given  the  sensibility  as  capable  of  active 
impulses ;  given  a  higher  and  lower  in  the  good  of  which  man 
is  capable ;  given  the  self-conscious  intellect  to  discriminate  and 
reflect,  discerning  the  ends  and  adaptations  of  the  soul ;  and 
given  the  power  to  enforce  its  laws  by  motives  from  within,  as 
also  to  review  the  past,  to  judge  the  present,  and  to  forecast 
the  future,  —  and  you  have  all  the  endowments  required  for  the 
entire  range  of  moral  activities,  judgments,  and  emotions. 

It  is  not  any  single  endowment  that  constitutes  man  a  moral 
being,  nor  is  it  one  conspicuously  when  added  to  the  rest ;  but 
it   is   the   mutual  relationship  and  joint  activity  of  all  those 
endowments  which  constitute  the  soul  a  psychical  organism. 
Conspicuous  among  these  endowments  is  conscious-  coBudou*. 
ness ;   and  hence  consciousness  is  in   a  sense  the  ■•"  cowpic- 
representative  of  the  whole,  pre-eminently  those  of  aoni  fnae- 
thought  and  feeling,  which  are  concerned  in  forming  **•■■• 
and  applying  the  rule  of  duty  to  direct  and  judge  of  the  moral 
activities. 

§  106.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a  part  only  of  these  endowments, 
that   the  special   appellation   of   the   conscience   is  coasci«iice 
applied:  viz.,  to  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility  in  limited  to 

*  *  •'the  ittteUert 

those  judgments  and  feehngs  which  are  concerned  and  mh&i- 
with  the  acts  and  states  of  the  will.     The  will,  being  "»*"*y' 
the  capacity  for  moral  choices,  is  never  included  under  the  con- 
science except  in  the  loosest  and  vaguest  use  of  the  appellation. 
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Tbe  will  furnbhes  tbe  object-matter  mbcrat  which  the  conscience 
Judges  and  feels.  In  speaking  or  thinking  of  tbe  consrienct*, 
we  BupiHise  an  act  or  state  of  the  will  to  be  proposed  for  tlie 
future,  or  to  have  l)een  achieved  in  the  past.  The  will  fur- 
ninhes  this  material  for  conscience  to  work  upon ;  and  therefore 
Uie  will  is  not  includi*d  under  conscience^  either  as  a  |M>wcr,  an 
act,  or  a  product.  The  will  is  a  condition  of  its  exercise,  liut 
in  no  fM>use  is  it  tlie  subject  of  its  functions. 

rsualiy,  aUo,  this  subject-matter  is  concei%*ed  as  something 
which  is  iiast.  It  is  tnie  that  we  often  sp(*ak  of  scruples  of 
conscience,  of  the  commamis  of  conscience,  which  terms  can 
apply  only  to  acts  or  feelings  which  are  thought  of,  iHit  not  yet 
achieved :  but  the  more  vivid  and  striking  examples  of  its 
Activity  are  those  of  acrtions  d<»ne,  not  imagined  ;  achieve<l,  not 
antici|>ated.  Hence  the  vocalHilary  and  diction  of  tlie  coo* 
science  in  i*on vernation  and  literature. 

We  n*]M*At  the  pn»|NHiti<»iK  i^onneiem^e  is  limite<1  to  tlie  intel- 
IcM't  niid  H«*iiHibility  when  etiiployeil  uiN»n  a  h|nhm.i1 
fl«y»4  mp^m  Hubji*<*t-umtter.  That  it  in  applied  to  Uitli  the  iutel- 
•  t^M-uiM^  lert  and  the  H4«nMiliilitv,  is  e%*iilent  fmm  the  iMipular 
lan^iia^e.  irhieh  H|N*:ikH  with  t*<|ual  frtHMlom  of  the 
jwhjmfHtn  anil  iUi'iM'm*  f»f  e<»nH4*ien(v,  and  <»f  it^  /Miinii  and 
jJt^mHrrn,  liinhttp  Ihitlcf.  notnitliMaiidln^  lii*i  chamrtrriMtir 
caution,  HniniiH  tin*  Hnnic  in  thf  folloirin;! :  **  It  iH  nianif<*f«t  timt 
a  ureat  p:irt  f»f  cfitnnHMi  l:in«/n:i^«*  iind  <>f  (Simmon  U^liavior  (»ver 
tin*  \iiiiM  !•«  f<irnH'<l  u|Hin  Mi|»|i<**«ition  «»f  hihIi  a  nioml  farulty, 
wlH'tii«'r  «-:ill<-«|  fttiiM'ii'ni"**.  ninral  n'aH«>n,  nmril  m'Hhi*.  cir  di\iiit* 
ri*:i*«i»n  ;  ikIi>  xUvt  4-fin<»i>l«Ti*4l  an  n  |N*ni'ptii»n  of  the  uitdtTHtjind- 
in^.  (>r  A  •M-hti:ii<  lit  of  xUv  h«*art.  or.  wltii-h  m-vmum  the  tiuth.  ii.« 
iuilmUi.ij  /#'.'/<  ■*   (  lhn%.,  II.  ). 

$  1"7.  Til**  l«Tni  **  •••►n"»«i«*ii»"»' "  lin-*  nttll  anotliiT  Applii-ation. 
.     ..  ,  It  i"*  hot    )iinit«*il   tn  tl.«—r   fiup-tion*   wlilfh   ne   li:i\«* 

kpplUA  lo 

Ikrir  ^rt>4«  linriH''!.  It     ;iN«i    ili***! jnnti'H     tt.t*     p'^'illt'*    i*f      til«'M* 

•fU  «!••.  ..  I     ■      I  I 

o|ifr:it.M|m    ni    ttii*    s|»«*ri:il     lUil.-riM  l>t<*    III    •  «»|ji'4l|ololl« 

which  nn*  rv.p  h<*«|  m  if^Mrii  to  mnitftH  «if  'hitN.  :iii<l  \\iv  ^\9k*i''\a\ 
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feelings  which  follow.  The  conscience  of  an  individual  or  a 
community  is  figuratively  used  as  a  collective  term  ,  ^,  ,j  ^ 
for  the  sum  of  its  acknowledged  rules  of  duty,  and  and  pnbUc 
for  the  energy  and  quality  of  the  prevalent  emotions  *•■■•**■*•• 
which  attend  them.  Each  man  is  supposed  to  have  formed  for 
himself  a  code  of  those  special  rules  or  standards  for  the  direc- 
tion and  trial  of  his  character  and  his  actions.  These  are  often 
spoken  of  as  his  conscience.  This  conscience  is  characterized 
intellectually  as  enlightened  or  darkened  ;  emotionally,  as  torpid, 
haixlened,  seared,  or  active,  wakeful,  and  scrupulous.  By  a 
similar  usage,  we  extend  to  a  community  these  conceptions  and 
this  terminology  ;  and  think  and  speak  of  the  public  conscience^  of 
the  conscience  of  a  nation  or  a  period,  as  the  collective  state- 
ment or  conception  of  the  principles  or  rules  concerning  duty 
which  are  generally  acknowledged  by  a  particular  community, 
or  at  a  special  period  of  its  history  and  development.  Inas- 
much as  this  changing  condition  of  the  intellect  in  a  society  of 
men  carries  with  itself  changing  habits  and  conditions  of  feel- 
ing, we  also  speak  of  the  conscience  of  a  community  or  a  period 
as  hardened  or  wakeful,  "  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,"  etc. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  schoolmen  distinguished 
conscience  as  SuKTiypr/o-i?  (i.e.,  the  internal  reposi- 
tory of    accepted   precepts  or  rules)  ;    conscience  2„yetai,<n«,' 
as  2w€t8i;<ri?  (i.e.,  as  witness)  ;  and  conscience  as  *■* 
*E7riKpt<rt?  (i.e.,  as  judge  and  executioner).  »i«pt<rt«. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  conscience  as  a  power  includes  the  two 
elements  of  intellect  and  feeling,  we  observe,  — 

§  108.   (a)  That  as  an  intellectual  power  it  is  subject  to  the 
conditions   and  laws  of  the   intellect  as  employed  j^g.^ia. 
upon  various  kinds  of  subject-matter.     In  respect  to  teUectu*! 
certain  relations  and  questions  of  duty,  it  is  infalli-.  xw  inrauibie 
ble,  while  in  respect  to  others  it  is  fallible.     As  we  *■*  f*nibie. 
have  stated  and  ui-ged  already  in  respect  to  the  end  of  man's 
active  nature  and  the  consequent  law  of  his  will,  conscience 
cannot  be   mistaken   if  it  attentively  considers  this  subject- 
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matter.  No  more  cmi  it  be  mistaken  when  called  to  Judge 
whether  roan  ought  to  cbooee  according  to  duty.  Many  cir- 
cumstances may  liindcr  an  attentive  application  of  the  mind  to 
the  relations  in  question  :  as  a  defect  in  the  generalising  power, 
or  in  the  habit  of  reflection,  or  in  a  strung  disinclination  to  use 
the  intellect  sright.  Each  of  these  intellectual  defects  may  be 
occasioned  by  intellectual  inactivity*  through  passion,  or  an 
excessive  confldence  in  the  teachings  of  others.  All  that  we 
assert  is,  that,  in  case  tlie  conscience  should  be  applied  to  these 
general  relations  of  duty,  its  Judgments  would  be  infallible. 
The  truths  which  it  dis(*ems  and  assents  to  are  in  their  nature 
as  clear  and  as  self-evident  as  are  the  postulates  and  axioms 
of  geometry.  This  may  also  U*  true  of  some  of  tlie  relations 
of  tlie  inttntions  to  external  action.  But  the  uumlier  of  these 
relatiouH  is  liniitetl.  In  n*spe<*t  to  veiy  many,  not  to  say  the 
immt  of  thi*H4*.  iiiiuimui-h  as  they  change*  with  ciniimiitanrcs, 
till*  n*hitioiiH  not  U'liig  couHtaut,  and  the  evidence  U*ing  prolia- 
bli*  and  in<liirtiv«*.  <*<inM'ii*nci*  has  no  warrant  for  infallible  or 
ev<*n  r«»r  ui)if<irin  <  lit 'i» ions. 

It  r<»llowH,  tliAt  ('iiUNcifnce  as  tin*  intcll«M*t  ih  tlio  iinbje<*t  of 
vuriouH  (U-gni*!!  of  ivrtaintv  in  ilM  ju(lgm4*nti«.  (*«>n- 
4»mhttmU  m4  M'imiv  iti  nlNM>lut4*ly  cvrtnin,  pn'Vnilin^ly  |N*niuad4'<l, 
**  '**  d«iMbtfiil  and  vsrillutin};.  Tlu*  im|K>rtan(*f  «>f  tlie 
(|U4*Mi(in}i.  Ami  X\w  iniUM'nse  dvHiniblfn<*M8  of  v\vnr  innight  hinI 
iKMJtivi*  (tmvirtionH.  fiirnmh  no  M>i*iirity  agniniit  rrnmi-oud  or 
doiiKtfui  jiiil^nifntA  in  tlii>Hi*  r:iHCH  in  whi<*h  rrmr  iinti  duulit  nn* 
|NM*»iM4>.  Niniihiilv.  in  Jud^iin};  tif  cmr  artuul  intrntionii  an*! 
iliiin<^'«  ill  thr  li^lit  of  an  u«'fv|it4*«l  iitiin«lanK  —  i.i*..  in  mtiniatin}; 
tMir  4  li:if  :i<  liT  an«l  4i»nihi(-t  tiv  :in  ai-know-lfili!!-*!  rult*  4if  <lutv,  — 
tli4n*  i^  :i  -till  Hiijir  o|i)Hirtunitv  for  flouht  ami  tini'^Ttainty  in 
tli4*  «li-i'i^ion*»  t»f  4i*iiM  i4  iii-i*.  It  in  ont*  tiling  to  )«■  «vrtain  of  the 
l:i«i  «if  •liilv.  an«i  altii;;4tli4-i  unntlii  i  tn  know  iili«-th4'r.  in  will  or 
att.  Ml'  :iilu;r.!\  innft'ini  t4i  tint  Law.  liitrni-«  lu:ii  4|itll4-ultiiii 
ami  iu«»r;il  l^iaiM'n  mav  \m»\U  inlfifrri*  willi  fiati4fa4torv  itinWu- 
Hion*».      N41  juii^uiiutji   of   thin  t-las*  can  In*  of    thr  nature  of 
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scientific  axioms  or  logical  inferences.  And  yet,  practically, 
many  of  them  may  be  altogether  satisfactory  and  suflScient.  In 
cases  of  exposure  to  serious  error  or  uncertainty,  the  assurance 
or  hope  of  spiritual  guidance  and  help  which  may  direct  the 
intellect  and  quicken  the  sensibilities  is  most  reasonable  and 
assuring. 

§  109.  (6)  Conscience,  as  sensibility,  follows  the  laws  of  the 
emotions.  The  feelings  invariably  follow  the  judg-  coBsd«ee  m 
ments,  whether  the}'  are  right  or  wrong.  Whatever  ■•■«ii>uit7- 
may  be  the  judgment  of  conscience  as  the  intellect,  in  respect 
either  to  the  rule  of  duty  or  its  application,  whether  this  judg- 
ment be  right  or  wrong,  the  emotion  which  follows  will  be 
appropriate  to  this  judgment,  but  not  necessarily  appropriate  to 
the  truth.  If  the  man  has  adopted  an  erroneous  or  defective 
rule,  and  condemns  or  acquits  himself  when  tried  by  that  rule, 
the  sentence  of  approval  or  disapproval  will  follow  this  judg- 
ment. If  a  man  believes  he  ought  to  perform  a  special  act  of 
service  to  God,  or  to  his  neighbor,  or  to  himself,  and  performs 
that  sei-vice,  he  approves  himself  all  the  same,  whether  the  act 
be  righteous,  or  a  palpable  violation  of  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  violates  what  he  thinks  to  be  his  duty  in  any  of 
these  relations,  by  doing  what  in  fact  is  the  right  thing  to  be 
done,  yet,  if  he  believes  the  act  to  be  wrong,  he  condemns  himself 
all  the  same.  The  mistaken  devotee,  the  misguided  fanatic, 
the  unreasoning  philanthropist,  the  headstrong  child,  parent, 
husband  and  wife,  the  self-torturing  ascetic,  the  philosophical 
libertine,  exi>erience  all  the  emotions  which  they  ought  to  feel, 
provided  their  judgments  were  right,  although  every  one  of 
these  judgments  happens  to  be  wrong. 

The  simple  experience  of  self-approbation  or  reproach  of 
conscience  after  an  act,  or  of  scruples  or  confidence  „ 

^  Emotional 

before,  proves  nothing  in  respect  to  the  correctness  experiences 
or  incorrectness  of  the  judgments  which  occasion  *^"  **  **"' 
these  emotions,  except  so  far  as  these  feelings  betray  a  secret 
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coDvictkNi  thmt  these  Judgments  ought  to  have  been  ^Hfferent, 
•0(1  were  theiDsclves  dblionostly  mule.  What  are  called  tlse 
scruples  of  cooseience,  tlie  reproaches  of  coiiscienoe«  or  tlit* 
satisfaction  of  conscieucc,  usually  include  the  intellectual  Jwlg- 
ments  and  the  sense  of  C(*rtain  biasing  influences  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  conclusions,  as  truly  as  tliey  do  the  emotions  which 
follow  them.  In  simple  emotion,  there  is  and  there  can  be  no 
guidance  cxce|>t  as  emotion  iiKlittites  a  concealed  suspicion  or 
Judgment  in  a  disolmlient  and  diHhuuest  mind. 

i  110.  (c)  Conseien(*e,  U)th  as  intellect  and  sensibility,  can 
be  cultivated  and  developed.  Even  the  original 
fau4us  capacity  to  disci>m  tlKMe  moral  relations  that  are 
Strttoffi.  gelf-evident  can  U*  mode  more  quick  and  serrii 
by  honest  and  frequent  use,  ami  ci*rtainly  the  habit  of 
these  primal  ri'lnti^ins  to  our  tlK>uglits  is  matumi  by  ctHmtant 
exrn-isi*.  TIn»h4*  jud^innitii  wliicli  an*  pn>)»nble  niid  inductive, 
lieing  fiiundt-d  mi  ex|N'rii*uc<*.  an*  obvioiiitjy  dc|K*ndent  on  the 
gi>n(Tal  nilttvntiim  of  the  int4*lliM*t«  mid  itM  H|M*cial  training  In 
diit(fniiii>;  itH»ral  n*l:itiou«i.  If  (iinsrimiv  ih  ouIv  nnotlH*r  nanM* 
for  till*  H|N*«-ial  a<iiviti«fi  of  tin*  man.  and  if  tlie  intelleti  \% 
ca|ml»lt*  of  (iiltun*.  «lt*vi*|opiiii*tit.  ami  pnH^n'Hrt.  then  c(»niM*it*u<v 
as  int<*lli'<-t  is  c^pabU*  of  making  pn>};ri*H(i  in  iu  |Miwoni  and 
liabitii,  an<l  of  giving  pnM>f  of  tlii**  pn>^n*fM  by  an  impniv«Nl 
moral  Htnnilanl.  Tliis  itiiiHt  alM«>  Ik*  tnu*  «»f  tU*  individual  ainl 
till*  puMic  <i>iiHrii*iiiv,  HO  far  as  a  (i>iiimuuity  can  lie  saiti  tu 
liHV«*  a  «^»tm«'it*iii'«*. 

('4»ii44  ii*ii(v  :if»  fi*«*lin<;  «'an  alnii  U*  niltivatti]  an«l  inipn>vi«t1. 
TIm*  capacity  for  fcfliii};  t»f  rv«Ty  il«'<«4'riptitiii  iii<'n*aiM*N  by  «*xrr« 
rim*.  'Mil*  i^»iitl:iiit  uhi*  of  tin*  iiiorul  i*iiiotioii4  i*iilarg4*fi  ami 
niaki-M  iiion*  H4-iiHitivi*  tin*  iM'iiHibilitii'H.  What  in  of  i*i|ual  ci»iiim*- 
qui-iifv.  iIh*  badit  of  iiiniii*i'tint!  tin*  n*«|Miiif4ivi*  niiotion*  quickly 
an*l  nurt'lv  with  ea«  h  intellectual  Jii<l;;niciit  U  oiilv  attaiiiiil  bv 
(iiiistaiit  I  \cn  i«c.  and  the  H'tiioval  of  «-\riv  ihIvitm*  inllticiiiv. 
WLvu  cuu»eicuce  as  iK'UBihility  is  |i«'rfi*ctctl  iu  the  service  of 
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duty,  its  courage  may  become  as  stem  and  hard  as  an  armor 
of  mail,  and  its  sensitiveness  as  delicate  as  the  blush  of  a 
woman. 

But  conscience,  whether  it  be  intellect  or  sensibility,  is  in  no 
souse  the  product  or  creature  of  culture  or  education.  It  is  as 
natural  and  as  necessary  to  man  to  discern  the  relations  of  duty 
as  it  is  to  discern  the  relations  of  number,  and  to  feel  morally 
as  it  is  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst. 

§111.  (d)  As  conscience  can  be  cultivated  and  enlightened, 
so   it  can   be  debased  and  darkened.     By  neglect  ^ 

^        ^  Cab  be  de. 

or  misuse  its  self-evident  truths  can  be  overlooked  basMi  Md 
or  forgotten,  its  inductive  and  probable  conclu-  *"*•■•*'• 
sions  can  fail  to  be  reached,  and  even  those  which  are  false  or 
one-sided  can  be  accepted  in  their  place.  The  worse  may 
habitually  be  put  for  the  better  judgment,  and  the  most  sensi- 
tive feelings  may  be  brought  into  the  service  of  a  sophistical 
and  shallow  moral  code.  To  a  fearful,  but  not  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  it  can  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness. 
By  disuse  and  corruption  the  conscience  can  be  "  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron  ;  *  *  and  by  perversion  the  source  of  purity  can  itself 
be  defiled  with  depraved  associations. 

But,  with  all  its  capacities  for  degeneracy  and  debasement, 
the  conscience  can  never  be  destroyed.  The  original  canaot  b« 
power  to  discern  ultimate  and  axiomatic  moral  truth  ^••troje*- 
remains  unimpaired,  so  soon  as  biasing  and  perverting  influences 
are  removed,  and  perverted  habits  of  reasoning  or  debasing 
habits  of  feeling  can  be  renounced  and  overcome  (cf.  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms, 
xlvi.). 

The  disadvantages  are  so  serious,  however,  under  which  this 
work  of  restoring  and  reforming  the  conscience  is  «  ^       . 
prosecuted,  as  to  furnish  occasion  for  every  possible  aider  dii- 
auxiliary.     Prominent  among  such  influences,  and  •^^"^•^ 
practically  indispensable,  are  the  influences  of  religion,  with  its 
positive  instructions  uttered  by  divine  authority  to  direct  and 
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■trragtheo  the  intellect }  with  its  peculimr  motlTCS  to  affect  the 
hemrt ;  with  its  trmnsceodeiit  example  and  erobodlmetit  of  eon- 
desoension  and  love ;  and  those  apecial  aids  which  conapire  with 
or  againat  the  unconscious  o|ierati«>n8  of  the  soul,  to  break 
and  recast  the  sulitilc  bonds  of  association  and  hal>it. 
The  independence  and  aupremacy  of  conscience  hare  often 
been  pushed  so  far  as  to  remove  it  beyond  the  reach 
vm»mS  of  extraneous  influences  for  good  or  for  evil.  It 
MK>«ary.      |^^^  |^^q  argued,  that  if  conscience  is  independent 

as  a  Judge,  and  finds  in  itself  a  complete  autonomy,  then  it  is 
lifted  aliove  the  need  of  instruction,  the  reach  of  authority,  the 
danger  of  debasement,  and  llie  possibility  of  any  other  tlian 
self-recovery.  Such  a  theory  of  conscience  b  inconsbtent  with 
oitf  speculative  or  practical  knowlc«lge  of  man  in  all  tlie  rela- 
tions (»f  life. 

{112.  In  one  sense,  conHcienoc  has  sitpreme  authority. 
litMK«M  '*  ^^^^  >^  stn*ii((th  as  it  has  ri^ht.  had  it  |iower  as  it 
MiSwiif.  ii^n  inaiiifctHt  authority,  it  would  a)«M>lut«*ly  govern 
the  world*'  (Bi-«*iior  BtTLER,  /Am.,  11.).  All  that  can  lie  in- 
tende«l  by  tliiA  saying  is,  that  all  im*n  ctMiMtnt  that  it  is  fitting 
that  tlie  judj^iiieutM  and  motivi*sof  conHrieiH*!*  nhoukl  lieolH*y«H|. 
Its  imiuH  and  pleaMurt*fl  arc  in  their  nntun*  iiion*  iiii|Nirtaiit  than 
any  and  all  otliem  U*side^.  Whatever  n  timn  km»WH  tf>  lie  rijelit, 
by  that  very  fa<-t  Ih*  aetvpts  as  the  etuitmllinje  law  of  bin  active 
enrruieH.  i»ii|iriMiie  over  binim*lf  and  all  imtml  lii*ingii.  Hut 
(^iiiHririHv  in  not  then*f(»re  infallible.  lnM»uie«if  its  Judgements 
it  raiiiiot  U*  nuHtakeu,  ami  tlH*M*  it  eonfiib*iitiy  im|ioiM*s  4>n  all 
niiiral  U'lii^n.  Other  €if  its  ct>uc*luNioiiH  an*  only  prolmble. 
lint  fur  every  one  who  n*<fiveH  thrm.  them*  iin*  iin|in-nie ;  lieing 
nMinill\  binding  u|M>n  him,  but  not  neiviwnrily  u|ion  4>tlier». 
TIk'V  an*  not.  Iiowever.  fuinl,  even  for  him.  lie  niav  n*new 
tht-M*  jud;!inents,  and  annni  the  obligationn  wlii<'b  they  imiwisc. 
Hut.  Ml  \nU)i  aa  the  J w laments  are  retained,  the  f>bligati«H»  to 
oln  y  them  are  e«ini|>lete  and  fiii|*n*me.  In  ihiH  M*n*M*,  and  to  tbb 
extent,  er>fijr«r»<v  u  ike  »mprtme  aiul  u/rim/t/e  tribuHoi. 
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§  113.  The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  a  man  is  always 
right   in  obeying  his  conscience.     To   answer   this 
question  satisfactorily,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  coauience 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  ''right"  is  used,   *>^*i»i>« 
as  these  senses  have  been  already  defined  (§  85). 
If  we  mean  by  the  question.  Does  a  man  always  do  that  which 
is  relatively  right  when  he  obeys  his  conscience  ?  that  is,  Does 
he  always  perform  the  external  action  which  is  right  under  the 
circumstances?  we  reply,  By  no  means.     The  decision  of  his 
conscience  that  such  an  action  is  right  may  be  wholly  mistaken. 
But  if  the  question  is,  Does  a  man  err  if  he  follows  the  judg- 
ment or  command  of  his  conscience  as  to  what  should  be  the 
controlling  purpose  of  his  will  ?  we  answer.  He  cannot  possibly 
be  in  the  wrong  in  respect  to  such  a  judgment  or  such  an  act. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  question  respects  the  manifestation 
or  execution  of  the  intent  in  specific  actions,  the  i^ossibility  of 
occasional  or  of  frequent  errors  must  be  conceded,  with  a  few 
comprehensive  exceptions. 

Conscience  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  voice  or  oracle  of  God, 
as  a  divine  genius,  an  unerring  director,  etc.,  in  „. 
terms  which  represent  it  as  an  infallible  ruler  and  rkaracter- 
guide.  Language  like  this  may  not  mislead  when 
the  comprehensive  rules  of  duty  which  respect  the  inner  man 
are  in  question.  They  may  not  when  those  actions  are  con- 
sidered which  justify  themselves  to  the  rapid  but  sure  inductions 
of  common-sense  under  the  common  conditions  of  life.  In 
respect  to  all  such  questions,  we  may  say  with  truth  and  with 
confidence,  that  the  honest  conscience  may  trust  itself,  espe- 
cially when  its  motives  are  purified  by  prayer,  and  its  judgments 
are  made  self-suspecting  by  reverent  thoughts  of  God.  But,  to 
find  in  every  judgment  of  duty  which  we  accept  for  ourselves  an 
infallible  rule  of  duty  which  we  may  impose  on  our  fellow-men, 
is  to  lose  sight  of  our  human  limitations,  and  often  to  part  with 
both  moderation  and  modesty.  The  claim  of  infallibility  for 
what  may  be  our  defective  or  misjudged  opinions  is  usually 
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atteti(1e<1  by  the  tyrannical  an<l  pmamptnonii  iropulne  to  enforce 
tlK*4u>  c>|iinioii8  on  our  fellow-men.  Among  the  many  oiitra^cea 
whtrh  liavc*  )Nt*n  |H*r|H*tratetl  in  the  name  of  ccmncience,  none 
mir|mMM*ii  tliiH  of  wttiug  up  the  narrow  or  liaiity  JmlgroenUi  of 
an  indiviflual  or  a  i*unimunity  aa  the  eternal  and  authorised  rule 
of  fluty  for  all  mankind.  In  HU<*h  cam*s  the  ignorance  of  the 
fundumeutal  prineiplefi  of  moral  truth  ia  only  nurfMuiwd  hy  tin* 
arn>ganct*  with  which  these  nwh  concluHiona  an>  im|KMHH]  u|M»n 
otliem.  Nothing  in  ho  well  fittinl  to  bring  into  MUHpif*ion  ami 
ooiiU*mpt  the  iuicre«|  authority  of  thia  HUprt*nH*  arbiter  aa  nuch 
extnu'agant  ami  unqualifle^l  daima  of  authority  for  the  imlividual 
conM*ience  u|ion  every  qucation  of  duty  which  may  ariae. 

f  111.  /*  u  mtiH  errr  juntijltii  in  atiintj  atjainM his cttnurienftf 
■•f  It  •nw  If  thifl  question  nii*anH«  Would  a  man  ever  |M*rforro 
te4lMW|v4t  ^  ritfht  a<*tioii  outwnnlly.  Nh(»uld  he  a<*t  in  a  manner 
divcpM*  fnirii  th:it  ]»rcM<*ri)Ntl  by  hiH  i««>nm*ien(v?  w<>  auAWfr, 
I  111  I  IK -?*t  ion  a  My  hi*  would.  A  iiliV'^ii-inn  who  hiut  »ii  incorn-rt 
tlH>4»ry  of  nH*«llt-iiii\  or  who  li:ut  mad**  an  ini|K*rfi*rt  diagnfMin  of 
till-  cifiiditiiin  of  hin  |i.ati«*nt.  may  vimHv  think  that  he  ou^ht  to 
giv«*  iiH  iiii-<li«-iiir  that  whirli  in  t|«*atli  to  tin*  victim  of  hin  i^no* 
Tiitu-i'  or  hiH  blun«h*r.  .similarly,  thrn*  i*t  iiothinir  which  will 
iicci>«»>4ari)v  !«*i'un'  a  iii:in  from  nih>i>tiii;;  niintakcn  «*<»ncliiHi(>n4  aa 
to  mhat  he  oii«;ht  to  df»  for  hiniM'lf.  liM  faitiiiv.  hi*i  fricndi.  hia 
CI  unit  ry.  or  lii*4  rcli:;ioii.  \VhfM*vcr  follf»WM  liin  coiimcIcihv.  thua 
iitiojiidjintr  or  riii->inform(*«l.  will  in  every  cant*,  in  «* sternal  ac* 
tioii.  .)ii  that  mIhiIi  i^  •t»ni|iletcly  wrf*n::. 

]»iit  if  lite  iiii«-«1i>i|i  nieann.  N  a  man  ever  mnmlht  fuMtitlni  in 
t|i'MiU-\  ih;:  titt  i-iiii-^iii'iH-**  r  we  antwer  unhi**»itatiii*^dv  :  No, — 
hot  i-\fii  thiiiii^h  ill  di-iiU'xiti;!  Iii^  i^iin^tcii-tio*  Ih*  sliould  ha|i|i«*n 
l«i  iMrf«'r'ii  an  ai  tion  mliidi  e\teniallv  and  n*lati\elv  i««  wIhiIIv 
fi-jlit.  Iliil  for  I. nil  to  |M-rforiii  ikiicli  an  action,  with  hi«4  vieii4 
of  It**  littiiii'.  wiiiii'l  U'  mliolly  wroiiif.  The  rir**t  nlep  for  him 
It»  l:ifM-  ti'ii.ird**  'ornpliti*  r»'ctitiide  i«»  to  correi  I  liin  c«»nHcienc«*, 
i.e..  fo  fiii:ii  a  H<  ii  jroinelt**!  jiidu'nient  of  the  natun*  of  tlie  a<'ta 
in   «|Ueiition.     Aft«.Twanl»   he  may  follow  thia  it^rrected  con* 
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science  in  the  actions  to  which  it  will  direct,  and  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  both  absolutely  and  relatively  right. 

§  1 15.  Besides  the  mistaken,  there  is  ih^ perverted  or  dishonest 
conscience.     In  the  cases  already  supposed,  the  man 

•^  The  per- 

is in  error,  and  yet  free  from  guilt.     If  his  knowl-  Terted  mad 

edge  of  the  facts  or  relations  which  should  determine  **•*<>»••* 
his  judgment  is  limited  or  erroneous  by  no  fault  of 
his  own,  then  he  is  wholly  guiltless,  though  his  conscience  is 
misled.  But  if  he  suspects  he  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  still 
yields  to  sophistical  reasonings  which  he  cannot  wholly  refute, 
or  to  the  imperfect  or  false  information  which  he  persuades  him- 
self to  believe,  his  conscience  is  popularly  said  to  be  perverted. 
He  is  not  wholly  guilty  for  his  erroneous  conscience,  while  yet 
the  bias  or  perversion  of  his  conscience  is  more  or  less  his  fault. 
It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  man  knows  better  than  to 
think,  feel,  or  act  as  he  does,  and  yet  that  he  follows  his  con- 
science. The  paradox  can  be  explained  only  by  distinguishing 
two  modes  of  knowledge  as  possible  to  the  same  person,  — the 
direct  and  reflective ;  or,  better  perhaps,  the  unformulated  and 
the  formulated.  In  the  line  of  explicit  statement  or  formal 
deduction,  the  conclusion  which  is  accepted  seems  to  be  unavoid- 
able ;  the  premises  seem  plausible,  almost  self-evident ;  they 
are  also  enforced  by  high  authority :  and  yet  the  inferences 
which  they  justify  and  compel  offend  the  prevailing  convictions 
of  the  man.  If,  now,  these  conclusions  are  also  enforced  by  his 
stix)ng  wishes,  or  by  some  biasing  influence  of  association, 
luvbit,  or  tradition,  it  is  likely  that  the  erroneous  logic  will  pre- 
viiil,  and  the  man  will  reason  himself  into  what  he  calls  a  con- 
scientious belief;  although  it  contradicts  his  enlightened  sus- 
picions or  his  better  judgment. 

The  methods  or  devices  by  which  a  man  may  mislead  his 
conscience  are  manifold.    A  true  principle  is  adopted,   -  ,,^  ^  ,^ 
as,  it  is  wrong  to  encourage  communism,  —  which  which  it  it 
may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  act  in  question,  —  or,   "  * 
to  break  any  other  rule  or  principle  which  has  been  accepted  as 
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8elf-*evideiit  or  unquestioned.  The  tooe  of  mtdk  a  major  |peBi« 
ise  is  carried  Tiolently  over  to  the  minor  and  the  eom/mym. 
Or  the  principle  is  generally  but  not  hivaniMy  tme  i  as,  to  give 
relief  to  a  street-beggar  is  always  wrcH^.  Fkejodioe  (UteiaHy 
a  pre-judgment)  decides  beforehand  that  att  men  of  a  given 
party  or  sect  or  nationality  are  of  ooqipe  to  be  sospeeted  or 
rejected  as  witnesses  and  reason^S}  and  tibe  sweep  and  force  of 
this  logic  is  wide-reaching  and  resistless  when  enforced  and 
accepted  by  partisan  excitement  or  dishonest  dogmatism.  Men 
of  usually  sound  Judgment  and  honest  intentions  sometimes  aie 
induced  to  accept  ocmdusions  to  which  the  logic  of  reason  and 
candor  gives  a  feeble  support.  Representations  which  favor  the 
conduslons  which  we  desire  to  Justify  are  welcomed  with  a  ready 
jsnd  liberal  confidence,  while  the  opposing  testimony  is  set  aside 
with  distrust. 

§  116.  In  every  case  of  a  perverted  conscience,  there  is  a  real 
or  imagined  discrepancy  between  the  prevailing  be- 
liefs and  the  so-called  conscientious  conclusions.  dUtn^mmer 
This  discrepancy  is  not  usually,  it  may  never  be,  ^^^J'**"  ^* 
distinctly  recognized ;  but  it  must  be  more  or  less  flctitiost 
distinctly  suspected.     Were  the  man  fully  satisfied  *•■■**•■**• 
with  himself,  he  might  be  in  error,  but  his  conscience  could  not 
be  peiTerted.     The  ground  of  steadfast  and  sturdy  adherence  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  perverted  conscience  is  strong  desire, 
confirmed  by  logical  reasonings  from  insufficient  or  uncertain 
data.     This  is  specially  manifest  when  the  conscience  is  made 
to  favor  cruel  and  selfish  passion,  pre-eminently  if  the  passion 
is  sanctioned  by  the  supposed  favor  of  the  Deity.     At  first 
thought  it  would  seem  to  be  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange 
manifestations  of  human  passion,  that  no  hatreds  are  so  malig- 
nant as  those  which  are  conceived  to  justify  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  no  cruelties  have  been  so  relentless  as  those  which  were 
supposed  to  be  required  by  conscience  and  by  God.     On  second 
thought  it  is  not  so  singular,  if  we  reflect  that  in  such  cases  the 
two  most  potent  impulses  are  awakened  that  can  move  a  human 
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bcMiig, — malignant  passion,  and  the  fear  of  God;  God  being 
believed  to  sanction  the  passions  of  envy  and  hate. 

§  117.  In  view  of  the  imperfections  of  conscience,  and  its  fail- 
ures as  an  infallible  guide  ;  especially  in  view  of  its  ^^.  ^  ^^ 
special  exposures  to  the  biasing  influences  of  feel-  BottoreaM)!!, 
ing,  and  the  sophistical  perplexities  of  logic,  —  the 
rule  has  not  infrequently  been  laid  down,  that  in  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  duty  it  is  safer  and  wiser  not  to  reason  at  all.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  advise,  without  qualification,  "It  is  better  to  trust 
the  feelings  than  arguments.  In  questions  of  duty  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  follow  the  impulses  of  sentiment,  rather  than  the 
conclusions  of  logic." 

"  And  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few: 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart: 
That  tells  me  what  to  do." 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Soy* $  Grave, 

In  one  interpretation,  this  rule  is  intellectually  sound  and 
practically  wise.  If  a  man  cannot  master  the  relations  in- 
volved in  a  question  of  duty,  or  a  case  of  conscience,  so  as  to 
reason  clearly  and  wisely  in  respect  to  either,  it  were  better  to 
rest  in  a  decision  without  attempting  to  construct  an  argument. 
For  many  persons  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  to  debate  a  question 
is  to  lose  your  cause.  To  parley  with  an  antagonist  who  tempts 
you  to  a  doubtful  indulgence,  is  to  be  lost.  Better  a  thousand 
times,  because  it  is  a  thousand  times  safer,  to  follow  the  course 
which  commends  itself  to  a  sound  and  practical  judgment,  than 
to  trust  your  decision  and  yourself  to  the  chances  of  a  formu- 
lated induction  or  an  articulated  syllogism  to  which  you  are 
incompetent.  This  rule  is  no  more  true  and  wise  in  morals, 
however,  than  it  is  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  activity. 
The  majority  of  the  inductions  which  control  the  opinions  and 
decide  the  interests  of  mankind  are  made  by  men  who  are  in- 
capable of  stating  or  defending  the  logic  of  the  processes  which 
they  implicitly  trust.     But  it  does  not  follow,  because  these 
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■elf-erident  or  aaquettioned.  The  force  of  eoch  a  major  prem- 
liie  is  carried  vblently  over  to  the  minor  ami  the  coodusioii. 
Or  tlie  priuctple  is  generdly  but  m>t  ioTariably  true ;  as,  to  ^ve 
n>lief  U>  a  street-beggar  is  always  wroog.  Prejudice  (litersllv 
a  pre-judgment)  decides  beforehand  that  all  men  of  a  given 
party  or  sect  or  nationality  arc  of  course  to  be  suspected  or 
rejected  as  witnesses  and  reasoners,  and  the  sweep  and  force  of 
this  logic  is  wide-readiing  and  resbtless  when  enforoed  and 
accepted  by  partisan  excitement  or  disliooest  dogmatbm.  Men 
of  usually  sound  Judgment  ami  honrat  intentions  sometimes  are 
induced  to  accept  eouclusions  to  which  the  logic  of  reason  and 
camlor  gives  a  feeble  support.  Representations  which  favor  the 
conclusions  which  we  desire  to  Justify  are  welcomed  with  a  ready 
and  lilBprsI  confidence*  while  the  oi>iKising  testimony  w  set  aside 
with  <ltHtrust. 

f  lir».   Ill  c^'crr  case  of  a  perverted  confu-tenci*.  then*  in  a  real 
or  iina^iiie«l  diMrre|»anc'y  lietwe(*n  the  |»n*vailiii^  lie*   ^^ 
lief  A   niid   the   Ho-c*all4*«l   (fmiu'ientioUM  ciineliiMioiiii. 


Thin  fliHcnjisney  is  not  unuhIIv,  it  may  never  lie,  j!!r**V** 
diHtinetly  reiYy^riiiz^^fl ;  iHit  it  munt  U*  iixin*  or  \vnn  SriiiiMs 
diMtiiK-tly  »UH|M'<*tetl.  Were  the  man  fully  HatinfiiHl  ****  ■**' 
with  iruiii44*lf,  lie  ini^ht  U*  iii  em>r.  Init  liiii  iiMnwieiMt*  omld  not 
In*  |M*n't*rtet|.  TlH*};n>uii(l  of  Nti-ndfiiAt  niid  Miinly  a<llifn*n<v  to 
the  <i>iit'liiHionH  of  the  |NT>*4*rti*«|  <<i»iiiM'ienfv  \%  Htii>ii<;  ileMins 
n>iitiriiii-tl  liy  l«>^i«*al  n*ii»ioiiiii^H  fn»iii  iiiHiillIrirnt  or  uiuvrtain 
dntn.  Tliiii  ii«  H|NMinily  nmiiifrnt  wlini  the  (loiiHcii'iMv  n  iiintli* 
to  fnvnr  rriM'l  iii)<i  M-ltinh  pitHMioii.  |in**4*iniiifiitly  if  the  |>aKfiiiin 
in  H»ii4-li<*iiii|  liy  thi*  Hti|i|M»H4*(|  f;i%'or  of  the  l)eity.  At  fir^t 
th<>ii;!ht  it  wtHihl  fMN'fii  tn  U*  the  Htrnii<j«*ftt  <»f  all  the  fttrange 
liiiiiiiff«t-itiMii«i  i»f  hiitii.'iii  |»aH*»i4iii.  that  no  h:itre<U  an*  na  niali|e* 
naiit  :t^  thi>Hi>  wtiiili  an*  i^iii«*«-i\«*<l  t«*  Jiitiify  n'li^ioii**  )mtm*«*u- 
tit>ii.  i!>l  fill  I  rtii'ltirt  li:iv«*  fM*«'ii  ^mi  ri*U'iitlc*i<«  :\n  tliiHM-  nhich  w«*n* 
Hii|i)«»<M'<l  tt>  U*  rii|iiiri-«l  t»y  ii*ii*««  it-ijiv  aii«l  )»y  iiiMl.  thi  m*(^»ii«I 
th«Mi'jht  it  m  ii«»t  iMi  hiii^ular.  if  we  n-tlfct  that  in  nurh  <*aiM-«  tlie 
iHii  iiHMt  |H»irhl  ini|Hjlat*«  an*  awalceiietl  that  vuu  move  a  human 
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bcMiig,  —  malignant  passion,  and  the  fear  of  God ;  God  being 
believed  to  sanction  the  passions  of  envy  and  hate. 

§  117.  In  view  of  the  imperfections  of  conscience,  and  its  fail- 
ures as  an  infallible  guide  ;  especially  in  view  of  its  ig^^^^i^ggi 
si>ecial  exposures  to  the  biasing  influences  of  feel-  aottoreiMm, 
ing,  and  the  sophistical  perplexities  of  logic,  —  the 
rule  has  not  infrequently  been  laid  down,  that  in  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  duty  it  is  safer  and  wiser  not  to  reason  at  all.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  advise,  without  qualification,  ''  It  is  better  to  trust 
the  feelings  than  arguments.  In  questions  of  duty  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  follow  the  impulses  of  sentiment,  rather  than  the 
conclusions  of  logic." 

"  And  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few: 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart: 
That  tells  me  what  to  do." 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Boy's  Grave. 

In  one  interpretation,  this  rule  is  intellectually  sound  and 
practically  wise.  If  a  man  cannot  master  the  relations  in- 
volved in  a  question  of  duty,  or  a  case  of  conscience,  so  as  to 
reason  clearly  and  wisely  in  respect  to  either,  it  were  better  to 
rest  in  a  decision  without  attempting  to  construct  an  argument. 
For  many  persons  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  to  debate  a  question 
is  to  lose  your  cause.  To  parley  with  an  antagonist  who  tempts 
you  to  a  doubtful  indulgence,  is  to  be  lost.  Better  a  thousand 
times,  because  it  is  a  thousand  times  safer,  to  follow  the  course 
which  commends  itself  to  a  sound  and  practical  judgment,  than 
to  trust  your  decision  and  yourself  to  the  chances  of  a  formu- 
lated induction  or  an  articulated  syllogism  to  which  you  are 
incompetent.  This  rule  is  no  more  true  and  wise  in  morals, 
however,  than  it  is  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  activity. 
The  majority  of  the  inductions  which  control  the  opinions  and 
decide  the  interests  of  mankind  are  made  by  men  who  are  in- 
capable of  stating  or  defending  the  logic  of  the  processes  which 
they  implicitly  trust.     But  it  does  not  follow,  because  these 
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proceaaes  caonot  be  analyzed  or  formulated  by  the  men  who 
perform  and  trust  them,  that  they  are  iuca|Mhle  of  analysis  and 
Justification.  Least  of  all  does  it  follow*  that  in  these  <lciulitful 
cases,  or  in  any  case,  the  feelings  may  come  in,  and  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  the  intellect,  and  disi>lace  Its  actirities.  In 
every  case  of  the  kind,  it  is  the  intellect  which  must  decide,  and 
not  the  feelings.  To  trust  to  the  feelings  alone  in  fllsiNited  or 
|)eq>lexcd  (|uestions  of  duty.  Is  unsound  in  tlH*ory,  ami  unsafe 
if  not  fanatical  in  pnulice.  llie  fi*eling8  arc  alwaj's  imfNilsive 
and  l»liml,  ex(*eiH  as  they  are  guide<1  by  the  intellect,  or  are 
used  by  the  intellect  as  data  from  which  it  may  derive  rational 
conclusions.  What  are  ihIIchI  tla*  unccHKiui'raHe  fe<*lings,  the 
irresistible  emotions,  or  tlie  all-|K>werful  M*ntiments,  an*  in  fact 
rational  cx>nvictions  glowing  with  warm  emotion,  rapi«l  iiHluc*- 
tions  which  the  mind  can  not  or  will  iH»t  analyze,  or  ctmiprfhcn* 
sive  p*ncrulizutiontf  unix>usciou8ly  gAthcred  fruni  many  Ha^ui*i«ms 
oliM*rvalioim. 

It  f<>ll«>WH.  thnt  tin*  tnilv  c«insrii*nti€>uft  man  will  nliravs  hear 
n*iUMinH  and  ^iv(*  ri'iiwiUM  in  n*H|MM*t  to  hia  lw*liffH  nml  hJH  nrtionn. 
lie  in  alwHVrt  n*aily  tf>  n*vim*  lii««  o|»ini<»nH  on  the*  M*inl»lanc(*  of 
a  ri*ftwin.  lit*  ih  xwwt  afniifl  to  i^tnHiilcr  n  new  tnith.  nor  to 
vifw  an  old  tiuth  in  n  nrir  li^lit.  but  seckn  illumination  from 
every  f|nart4*r.  The  wUfnlty  blind,  tin*  tlo^{:rrlly  oltstinatf. 
the  iianfiioniitrly  intftli*r:int,  tli«*  niultAlily  |i«*p«i*it<*nt.  in  n*H|N*4-t 
tt>  ttif»H«*  (ipinionn  «if  iltitv  wliii-h  tli<*v  h:iv«*  lilindiv  inhi*riUM|  i»r 
:i<1«»|it4il  AM  p:irti*«;in4.  nn*  }:n*:itly  dcfifit'nt  in  the  charartrriiitit' 
«ii;ii4  of  a  <iinH4-ii*nli<*uH  •t|itnt. 

tMi  tlir  otIiiT  han<l.  the  ili*«i'i|itinf«l  cf»nH('irn«v  has  i;ain<*«l  fty  itj% 

«.    nianifoM  in^lni-tioim  a  niNTicH  of  tart  whirh  in  akin 

lari  •!  «••-  to  intuition.  Tin*  M'lmiiivfnm^  of  itn  <*tlii(*al  «*nHH 
tioiid  li;i<t  U*i'n  inatiin-*!  t«>  a  rtirM*«i]Ntnitiii^  ilrlimi'V. 
It*  jii«1;:infntt.  liki*  tlHiM*  of  an  a<-iiiiii|i|i>,liri|  :irti«an.  niiiM. 
(Tilii*.  oT  [•lty<«ii-i:in.  *lo  n«it  ni-***!  to  U*  ah:il\x«-«l  \\\U*  thi-ir  ;:n»iin«lfi 
to  U*  juitiliiil  t«i  till*  int<*ll4*«t.  ItH  f4*i*liii<^i«  follow  tli«*  «-4»nrlu* 
•ioiiN  M»  i|fn«-kly  as  tu  scvm  to  funu  a  |>art  of  their  kulmtancv. 
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That  is  a  fitting  arrangement  in  the  moral  economy  which 
rewards  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  of  duty  by  this  subtile 
power  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  trying  and  diflScult  cases, 
and  suffers  those  who  are  false  to  their  moral  convictions  to 
become  incapable  of  holding  any  convictions  except  that  moral 
relations  are  untrustworthy.  There  is  a  profound  philosophy 
in  the  words,  "The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefore 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light :  but  if 
thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  I " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CASES  OF  CONSCIENCE,  CASUISTRY,  CONFLICT  OF  DUTIES, 

AND   TOLERATION. 


$  118.  CA8B8  of  conscience  are  doubtful  or  disputed  questions  of  duty, 
which  present  themselves  for  adjudication,  either  to  the 
^^^^  •'  earnest  inquirer,  the  friendly  arbiter,  or  the  spiritual  guide. 

-  -      "  These  inquiries  respect  some  act  of  duty  in  regard  to  which 

the  inquirer  is  supposed  to  be  in  doubt,  —  either  to  some  act 
as  yet  not  performed,  concerning  which  the  question  of  its  obligation  is 
undecided;  or  some  act  in  the  past,  for  which  repentance  or  rc])aration  is 
possibly  due.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  apparently  conflicting  chiiins 
of  two  or  more  incompatible  actions,  each  of  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  bo  a  duty,  and  l)oth  of  which,  very  frequently,  have  the 
semblance  and  authority  of  moral  obligation.  As,  for  exami>k',  duty  to  a 
parent  may  seem  to  conflict  with  duty  to  a  child;  duty  to  ourself,  with  the 
claim  of  a  beloved  and  honored  relative  or  friend;  duty  to  country,  with 
duty  to  God.  We  say,  seem  to  conflict;  for,  as  we  have  contended,  an 
actual  conflict  of  duties  is  lmiM>ssible;  it  being  obvious  that  the  duty  which 
we  decide  to  l>e  supreme  is,  in  the  given  case,  the  only  act  which  can  be 
acknowledged  as  binding,  while  yet  the  claim  and  the  aacrodness  of  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  duty  seems  not  wholly  set  aside  and  extinguished  by 
the  authority  of  its  apparent  superior. 

The  mastery  of  the  principbis  or  rules  proper  to  decide  these  cases  <»f 

conscience  often  becomes  a  discipline  or  profession  by  itself, 

^-     ,  and  has  l)een  made  a  special  stmlv  wlu*never  men  have  forni- 

a  proiettion.  ' 

ally  undertaken  the  direction  of  the  conscience,  as  spiritual 
advisers  or  confessors,  or  friendly  or  legal  arbiters.  The  strong  an«l  per- 
tinacious desires  of  multitudes  to  resort  to  a  dinctory  of  this  sort  would 
give  f.'vidence,  were  there  no  other,  that  earnest  men  are  very  oft<'n  per- 
plexed by  difficulties  over  such  questions. 

These  conflicts  respecting  the  duties  and  rights  of  men  a-^sunx'  great 
importance  when  the  claims  of  opposing  parties  are  urged  upon  guardians. 
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trustees,  etc.,  or  any  person  who  acts  in  a  fiduciary  relation,  or  when  legal 

or  at  least  equitable  demands  are  urged  from  diverse  parties, 

on  moral  grounds,  or  grounds  partially  moral  and  partially   ^^^^ 

jural.     That  there  is  occasion  for  a  brief  discussion  of  this   ^^^     ^ 

tox>ic,  is  manifest  from  these  and  other  considerations.    All 

that  wo  can  undertake  is  to  refer  to  the  ethical  principles  which  we  have 

already  settled,  and  to  show  their  application  to  the  cases  and  questions 

described. 

§  119.  In  adjusting  the  claims  of  what  we  have  called  conflicting  duties, 
we  should  never  forget,  that,  inforo  conscientia,  duty  properly 
and  primarily  pertains  to  the  voluntary  desire.  Its  subject*  •*>■**  qnalltf 
matter  is  wholly  psychical.  What  a  man  should  prefer,  or  Yl^Fll  lu 
voluntarily  wish,  in  a  most  important  spiritual  and  real  pnrposei. 
sense,  exhausts  the  matter  of  his  duty  in  its  most  imperative 
relations.  Next,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  whenever  a  voluntary  purpose  or 
desire  impels  to  a  definite  expression  or  action,  this  external  act  is  as  truly 
and  as  sacredly  a  duty  as  the  inner  purpose.  Whenever,  also,  only  one 
of  two  external  acts  can  be  performed,  two  only  being  possible,  it  is  one*8 
duty  to  decide,  from  the  highest  evidence  attainable,  which  of  the  two 
should  be  performed.  It  will  not  meet  the  case  to  say.  The  intention  is  the 
supreme  ethical  good,  and  I  will  be  content  with  that.  It  will  not  satisfy 
the  conscience  to  say,  or  to  reason,  The  intention  alone  has  moral  quality; 
and  therefore  I  will  stop  with  the  intention,  and  so  waive  obedience  to 
the  impulse  to  action.  The  right  volition  is  always  a  volition  to  act  if  an 
action  is  possible;  that  Ls,  it  is  a  preferred  impulse,  and  it  waits  only  to 
know  how  to  act  it  out,  or  what  to  do.  The  only  question  which  it  asks, 
or  cares  to  determine,  is,  What  shall  I  do  in  order  to  effect  the  obligatory 
desire  ?  If,  now,  several  acts  claim  the  preference,  on  what  ground  can 
I  adjust  these  conflicting  claims  ?  Only  on  the  ground  of  the  superior 
fitnt>ss  of  one  to  effect  more  completely  the  common  object  to  which  all 
duty  tends,  and  to  reach  which  every  duty  is  performed.  This  is  the  sole 
question  which  can  ]x>ssibly  remain  to  be  decided  or  adjusted.  The  ques- 
tion of  superior  claims,  though  it  concerns  the  moral  obligation  or  prefer- 
ability  of  actions,  turns  altogether  upon  the  question  of  their  fitness  as 
related  to  that  end  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  every  action  aims  to  accom- 
plish, and  by  which  aim  it  becomes  morally  good  or  evil. 

§  120.  It  has  been  already  proved  (§  76),  that,  in  framing  rules  for  the 
external  actions,  we  only  assume  of  a  limited  class  of  such 
actions  Umt  thoy  ought  always  to  lie  performed,  i.e.,  whenever    C**^**"  ■*• 
there  is  an  occaHion  for  them;  and  that,  when  such  occasion      .    ..  ^ 
arisiM,  no  question  van  possibly  arise,  and  no  other  pretended    qnMttoa. 
duty  can  take  their  place.    It  is  observed,  that,  in  regard  to 
actions  of  this  sort,  a  case  of  conscience  can  never  arise,  the  duties  being 
always  obligatory.    Inasmuch  as  one  duty  can  never  yield  to  the  claims  of 
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tmf  oUmt  daty,  CIimv  cmi  \m  no  coBflSrt  wbatcrer.  Tbe  cihtiipitlnn  to  tli«» 
•slenuU  action  hi  ■■  raal  Mid  ■■  anconpromlslnf  ■■  ili«  olillffmtlcm  tti  ahv 
lalanwl  parpoM  or  affection.  Bach  c«ms.  My  a  d«r<l  of  oprn  h«>inaire  to 
God.  can  ncvsr  oonw  Into  oonflld  wtth  any  other  clalin,  and,  thcn-forr,  <*i»n 
■•▼cr  furnish  Iho  Malvrlal  for  a  cnaa  of  eoBadencc.  It  Is  only  whrn  two 
acta,  both  batng  obllgntory  at  tlmea,  and  both  ap|iarently  abl«  to  urgr  ihf  Ir 
rival  waaona  drawn  from  MNna  good  wblrb  will  attend  nfinn  rarh,  —  It  la 
only  tbvn  that  any  qucatlon  Involving  a  conflict  of  dutica  can  |Mimilii|y  ailMt. 
Taha  an  riamplfl*:  Shall  dnty  to  «ina  child,  with  Its  iippclal  rlalnia  f«ir 
nigvnt  practical  help,  take  pweedenca  of  duty  to  aiiotbf^  rhlld.  with  Ita 
•xtraordlnary  apprals  to  the  aynpatby  of  the  parrnt  7  8ball  I  give  larg«'ly 
to  an  object  erf  Indlvtdnal  or  ftenlly  or  aerial  rulture,  or  io  B«inif»  r«ifn- 
auUHllng  |«trloClc  or  Cbrladan  Inlereat?  Shall  I,  fcir  ihi*  Mike  of  Mime 
argent  gwHl.  offeml  the  taate  and  ahork  the  conai*lf*nr«i  erf  my  n«*lgbUir.  i»r 
ran  coanter  to  the  rnoral  feellnga  erf  the  community  In  whirh  I  \\\r'*  Shall 
I  do  what.  In  ordinary  caaea,  would  rightfully  bt*  rallr«|  a  drr«|  of  rnirlty  to 
parent  or  friend.  In  order  to  aava  the  life  of  amiilier  prnumT 

It  baa  already  be»n  aald,  that  If  tbe  art  in  t|uratl»n  k  alwiirM.  iinil«>r  all 
circumatancea, obllgat4iry,  or  alwaya  rriinlnal.  tli«*  i|ii«>«ti«»ii  N  M-ftlni  t.tn  #• 
for  all:  It  mnat  alwaya  lie  pfrf(irmr«l  or  avolilnl.  let  wimtrti  r  nflifr  «iif». 
poaid  duty  Interfere.  If  It  la  not  an  art  «»f  ibi«  kind,  ilim  it  iiiii«t  >••• 
•ettird  by  audi  rraanna  aa  abould  InHiirnrr  tbi*  «lff^'Uli»n  of  any  itiif«iiiin  i.f 
asternal  aL'tlon.  —  wbfthrr  |*rudrnc<*,  laatc.  or  |*cnM»nal  frrlini:«.  i  w^unl  nr 
permanent  aaairlatlona,  nrar  or  rrni«4«*  nm*r«|uriH'ra.  Tin*  t|iit«it.iii  i« 
CNM  of  Ibr  rflrria  erf  tbe  two  artlona,  of  tbi*  actual  g«HM|  wbh  li  will  |ir<i|tA. 
biy  follow,  unliig  giMwl  In  tlie  Wlilral  piwiltilr  ariiiir.  It  t\tm'%  n<il  i  tun  «rn 
the  lnt«*ntioa  on  tbe  imrt  erf  tli«  doer.  t'oiM-rrnIng  that,  tlirrc  i«  no  iMMmi  !•• 
qneatbm.  and  thrra  c-«n  be  tH>  «-onllk^  it  rrUt«^  to  tlir  ri-«iilt  in  th** 
It  arnae.  wbrlbrr  It  la  more  or  Iraa  lirnrfti'mt  or  liarmrnl. 
I  I'il.  TbIa  nam»wa  thf*  question  l«i  the  ln<|iilr>-  wliciht-r  the  oi-rA»liin 
fan  anae.  iluU  ihoae  riirrrnt  matmi*  viliirh.  witli  rart-  f&it|w 
tlonn.  nile   iimiiklnil,  ahtMihl  r\rt  \m-   hiMkrn.  mtul   thf  h:iU 


^0   #ttA^tfft#Btftf 

Inwi^t   aMf«  lalmna   that   are  i  ••iiiir<  titl   with    tirtuin   n^irt 


mt  (i«in«  ahrHihl  e%'rr  Im*  TH>late«l  Tlii*  tn%  •>!«  •-«  aiioMi*  r  iim  *- 
thin,  wlirtber  fi-f'iingor  jmlgiofnt  •ImmiM  riihv  U»  y^Uu  h  tht n* 
ran  lie  hut  iiiif  aii««irr  The  raM-a  of  the  «-<inflit  t  '•(  ilutiin.  m  I.h  h  itn-  i-f**  n 
of  arrli>ii«  till*  rr«i,  are  •wh  m»  artttr  mit  of  whit  arr  i>ri>tMr.>  ■  rflii-«|  n  • 
natiiml  *>r  h'tfal  righta.  m  ih-tfrinlnr^l  hi-  %f-rirraM(-  •  ti«f«»ni^  aii>l  tr.iiht  -n- 
ary  law .  wlit-n  one  a*'!  «>r  tiofh  I*  In  •  (trirtii-t  «  ith  «  hut  •^•t  mi  t^i  Im-  Thf  ilii  t.l^  « 
of  rtbli  at  }ii«tli-e  aflil  natural  i  nft**  iniir  a«  !n  t)>f  iIi«tri>'Utii>ri  ff  t>ri<|w-i?\ 
by  the  iMi  lilt- Ut  <if  rrlatlti|i*hl|i.i*r  the  •  Apr  lit*  I'f  «•  ^ki.t  ««.  «>r  Ihi  •  ruin  «  ■  f 
wkk<-tln«-««.  In  •ii<-h  t-ase^,  in*  u  ramlt  •  r>  <-tii  Atf.iin«t  fhr  •  ••nthi  i  i«  •%«.  r*i 
what  thrf  rail  rigbteoii«ue«a  on  tbe  one  hantl.  anil  law  on  tlo'  otht  r  .»t.>l 
Imagtne  iliat  In  IIh*  preaeoi  evil  world,  aa  ibey  rail  It,  or  lu  thi*  •lift.>ri|f  ntl 
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and  exceptional  province  of  the  moral  universe,  a  perpetual  conflict  has 
been  ordained  of  nature  and  of  God,  between  these  two  forces,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust,  however  much  it  may  be  desired.  They  might  much 
more  reasonably  explain  such  conflicts  by  the  wholesome  ethical  discipline 
which  attends  every  phase  of  human  life,  under  which  the  ideal  is  perpetu- 
ally contrasted  with  the  real;  the  best  men,  the  best  deeds,  and  tlie  best 
aspirations  are  misunderstood;  the  best  plans  are  imperfectly  realized,  and 
the  noblest  sacrifices  are  disappointed.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that,  in  morals,  the  ideal  is  in  every  one's  power;  and  hence  the  obliga- 
tion to  noble  aims  and  pure  aspirations  is  never  abated.  Mistakes  and 
failures  in  the  manifestations  of  what  we  desire  and  perform  are  the  conse- 
quences of  other  limitations  than  the  moral.  They  do  not  always  follow 
moral  imperfection,  though  they  often  may.  The  incidents  of  earthly 
discipline,  and  even  the  mistaken  doings  and  enterprises  of  the  noblest 
men,  may  turn  out  to  be  more  salutary  to  themselves,  and  better  for  the 
world,  than  their  wiser  judgments  or  their  more  consistent  and  useful 
external  actions. 

§  122.  Questions  of  casuistry  being  never  questions  concerning  the  pur- 
poses, but  always  questions  concerning  the  effects,  of  our   r^g^ig^rw  |g 
actions,  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  diversity  of  opin-   t^wmrnti. 
ions,  with  equal  honesty  of  mind.    In  regard  to  many  ques-  with  the 
tions  of  duty,  men  not  only  may,  but  must,  differ  in  opinion;   •''•^ta  of 
it  being  presumed  that  they  also  differ  in  their  range  of  infor- 
mation, their  quickness  of  thought,  their  accuracy  of  memory,  and  their 
sensitiveness  of  feeling.    Two  men,  equally  honest,  may  "  look  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  shield,"  or  view  a  landscape  from  different  points  of  view, 
and,  if  they  do,  must  see  different  objects. 

It  follows,  that,  ia  forming  opinions  for  themselves  concerning  doubtful 
or  contested  questions  of  duty,  men  should  be  cautious,  pa-   iii^mj^p  a. 
tient,  and  docile,  and  ready  to  hear  both  sides.    In  deciding   whteh  raeh 
such  questions  for  others,  they  should  be  eminently  impartial   qaettlont 
and  unprejudiced.    In  judging  of  the  decisions  made  by  oth-  ■konld  be 
ers,  they  should  be  studiously  dispassionate  and  charitable. 
No  opinions  are  more  likely  to  be  called  in  question  with  a  passionate* 
earnestness  than  the  opinions  which  are  formed  by  our  fellow-men  in 
regard  to  any  disputed  question  of  duties  or  rights  in  which  they  have 
a  personal  interest  or  a  partisan  sympathy.     The  importance  that  the 
decision  should  be  right  because  of  the  interest  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
duty  which  is  involved,  and  the  sensitive  apprehension  that  unfaithfulness 
or  error  may  occur,  all  seem  to  justify  the  warmth  and  earnestness  with 
which  men  espouse  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  doubtful  or  disputed  question. 
Hence  the  special  temptations  to  partisanship  in  respect  to  disputed  ques- 
tions in  religion  or  politics,  or  social  or  individual  claims  to  rights  or  privi- 
leges.   The  importanoe  of  the  interest  with  whioh  the  oontrorer^y  has  to 
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do,  Um  anmlwr  And  spparrat  rtmiffth  of  X\»  mMmii  which  mn  >m»  irlr^n 
foTMij  o|4iiloD,  the  Bklll  and  >loqp»Wf  ami  wit  with  whtrh  an^  mtirltiiilnn 
caa  hi*  nnrMl,  all  fnrnteh  the  mrana  and  the  t^aifitaitoii  for  a  |«riliuin  Man. 
la  whlrh  the  prnonal  tat(*|critj  Is  liable  to  ■offer,  and  the  wont  raiiM*  to 
recH%'f*  undmrrt'Ml  eopport. 

If  (It  a  fi»w  Hhlral  tearhefa  and  frbaatlj  adrlaeni  enjoin  no  do  ly  no  rar- 
neat  I J  and  fervently  at  the  doty  c»f  a  blind  and  Intolrrant  seal  of  amiertlon 
and  artioQ,  in  any  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Perhaps  no  duty 
needs  to  he  mot*  eamcatly  incnleated  than  the  duty  of  falrnrss  of  niliid 
In  forming  opinions  In  respect  to  dljipnte«l  qneHiions  In  prartli*al  mnraU, 
these  lieing  viewed  In  their  widest  ranffe  as  rmbrarlng  the  entire  ranp*  of 
•oclal  as  well  as  Indlvldua]  actions. 

1 131.  The  duty  of  fofcriiiire  In  respect  to  those  opinions  of  other  men 
which  we  reject  for  oniwtves  Is  alno  of  prime  iiiiportanrr. 
It  Is  simply  the  duty  of  rharlfably  Interprptlnc  tlie  rfirmid- 
eratlons  that  oncnpy  tlwlr  mlmU.  thns  pnttlntf  nunwlri^  In 
Ibeir  place.  The  duty  Is  enjulnetl  by  that  almplr  JiiMire  whk'h  rfN|iilmi  iis 
•o  bethink  ooraelves  of  the  reaillneiu  with  whii-h  nif n  may  «N^'iipy  tliilr 
rolnds  with  c»nly  one  sldf*  of  an  arpimrni.  Tulrmiii f*  aUi»  U  tlif  i>rily 
condltkm  of  niiri*e«ifiil  dlnriiMiiin  ami  fruitful  i-<intr«i%-fr«y.  ft,  uinl  it 
alone,  arrnrra  tlir  f«lrnr«i  of  malrmrni.  thf  ri>nrt«<4y  of  iTillt'lviii.  tli«'  liillil- 
ness  of  rriiirt.  ibr  mi|Min«lvf»  nymimiby.  tli<*  iiirsttngiilMialilr  iuiim>  itf  jii<%. 
tice,  wbkrii  pnimfit  thi*  mimi  tiiijti«i  df  mm  ifMlrt-Mr  fur  tlir  riclit.  w)i«-ri 
]astire  alone  U  ap|M*sl«^l  tc>,  provtdml  their  paMlmi*  i>r  |iartlMiiifi)ii|i  1«*  ii'*t 


iVigmatlffm  anil  l«YiwbcatlnK  In  anerrtlon  snd  n-ply.  an^l  iifriipl«*  rfTr^nt. 
•fy  In  maifilaiiiiiii;  our  ciplnlun  whrn  ■iirni'r>«l  t»r  ri-|H-llt*«l.  art*,  In  tli*<  nii- 
preme  m-uv,  Immtiral  sn«l  il«»nM»ralli:liiK,  sn  Wfll  an  in  ffarftilly  ImmI  tuiti*. 
for  any  man  who  prnfriMM  tn  rranon  or  tn  think. 

To  the  bi-nefllr^nt  rffert  of  t4ilrranr«».  howwrr,  It  U  riuu*iitinl  tlmt  it 

»h<tulil   lir  limlleil  Ut  \h*mr  iHiintn  In  rrii|M<«t  tn  wlmh  it  in 

IJalt*4 

V  r<inrr«lri|  tliSl  a  ili«niit«|  iii|r«ti<<li  iif  *\\\\\  tail  nri«v      K-T  • 

te  ahel 

> man  mlm  ib  film  ilutT  slioffrTlit-r  t«i  nnk  fi-r  t«.'-i  r.iii«f  nr  •  >».iri- 

^SMiieat. 


tsMf  jiiilf^itrnt  In  rf-aiw-rt  tn  whMlif-r  tin*  nr  tint  i^  Ti«in 
BhimM  h«'M  r»r  yl^-M  lb**  rtf|tl  mbrn  th»»  tmii  rmnr  in  i-i»nflt«  t.  "iin*  a  •*\m- 
pir  mntni'lii  l|f»n  iif  trrnia  T^i  mi'li  si  luiin,  thr  nnly  |Mi%«i)<lf  r<  ■[•  ti««'  i^ 
frHinil  In  thr  (MM'tliiM  that  ihr  twn  ili«|tnfantii  t-anni>t  fli*i  !i««  f|ti«-«tti<ri«  •  nn* 
rrnilntf  rvlntl^tna  In  wbiih  \\\r  *«fir  I»arty  U-Iirv«-«  aii'l  wfu-h  •r»-  <»t||i  r 
<lt*ntr^.  Ifrn«'f*  Ihf*  avitim*  nf  r«ii)w  inp  t*  atioMliI  hIm-iv*  Vm-  :i«*' r**-*!  !iy 
lhc«»  m\\**  Ivhrr^  tlirni  « lib  Wi  Ktint  **\  farnr-«(ii«-««,  \«  -tli  ti"  :i*i.in  iih  ii*  **{ 

frrvof.  anil   ii«t  f«iwanlii-«*  in  |ifr%<itirtl  ut'i^'iil      Tli iitii  in<l:fi^  (liri*, 

al«A.  itt  « III,  h  rrr-rv  rnan  \%  •ii|itii«*«^l  !••  (»««••  n t,  iti*-  m.iVi-'iI  rr'i*>i<*  \t|.  •  h 
n^ver  •Ininlicr.  arv  alwav*  t^i  W  afflrr»f<l  wilb  ninAtli  in*  aii«1  rtul  !.\  •  %« ry 
■MM  who  wonM  do  jMsttra  to  his  coavletkiBs  or  be  irva  to  bis  cunsi^^kiK-«. 
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No  mistake  can  be  so  serious,  though  none  may  be  more  frequently 
made,  than  to  confound  the  duty  of  tolerating  differences  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  doubtful  questions  of  duty,  with  the  duty  of  earnestly  exjiress- 
ing  a  positive  faith  in  fundamental  moral  distinctions,  and  a  positive  dis- 
sent from  the  denial  of  such  distinctions.  But  these  distinctions  concern 
the  intentions  and  purposes,  and  the  great  moralities  of  action  whi(;h  are 
assumed  to  be  the  uniform  and  necessary  manifestations  of  such  purposes. 
It  is  only  in  respect  to  doubtful  questions  respecting  external  actions,  that 
tolerance  is  possible  or  is  called  for. 

This  duty  of  tolerance  is  grounded  on  the  clear  conviction  that  men  are 
likely  to  differ  in  opinion  in  respect  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions  as 
the  expressions  of  the  inner  purposes;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  ought  to 
respect  the  lil>erty  of  one  another  in  such  differences,  whether  these  respect 
practical  and  personal  ethics,  or  public  and  political  partisanship. 

Tolerance  and  toleration  have  also  a  technical  significance  when  applied 
to  the  attitude  of  a  government,  in  respect  to  opinions  which 
are  deemed  incompatible  with  such  religious  or  political  or    ,*,t  i'. 

ethical  doctrines  as  are  deemed  dangerous  to  the  political  meaaiiif. 
future  of  either  state  or  church  or  school,  or  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  citizens.  Thus  applied,  toleration  signifies  abstinence  from 
judicial  interference  with  the  propagation  of  such  doctrines,  and  also  from 
social  pHrsecution.  Such  toleration  is  urged  on  grounds  of  duty  or  expe- 
diency, one  or  both.  It  need  not  be  said  that  tolerance,  in  this  sense,  has 
grown  very  slowly,  and  is  very  far  from  being  matured  or  perfected. 

The  wisdom  and  duty  of  toleration,  as  thus  conceived,  shoald  never  be 
abused  in  any  way  to  the  sanction  of  practical  indifference  to  moral  truth, 
or  to  the  denial  of  personal  resi)onsibility  in  asserting  one*s  convictions, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethical  truth,  but, 
also,  in  respect  to  their  applications  in  many  cases  where  men  seriously 
differ.  Earnestness  and  zeal  and  courage,  in  the  assertion  of  ethical  con- 
victions, is  often  misnamed  "  intolerance."  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  truth 
has  great  significance,  that  "  the  only  true  spirit  of  tolerance  consists  in 
our  conscientious  toleration  of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pre- 
tends to  more  than  this  is  either  the  unthinking  rant  of  fashion,  or  the 
soul-falsifying  narcotic  of  moral  or  religious  indifference."  —  Colkuidos, 
The  FrUnd,  Essay  xiii. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THK  CHRISTIAN  THEORY  OT  MORALS. 

I  124.  Wk  limit  our  discoMlon  to  Xht  tlioory  of  mornlii  which 

tf  wBifB  ^^  ^***'  ***  *^  ^*^^  T«iUiiwiil.  Our  wnnvm  with 
wHfe  tfeli  it  is  8|«rulmtive.  We  clo  ncit  omphaNize,  altlMiujrh 
i»ifUtlTi  w^  <!<'  D^^  overlcMik,  tlic  |inif*tii'al  fh*%'iitiori  mifl 
••''•  purity  of  mnny  of  itii  i«i¥*<'tiil  ni!*'^  of  fc^'liii^  and 

condurt,  inmimurh  as  tlH*iM*  mn*  pcnrrally  iirktiowli*4|^i*<l.  All 
cuniiidermti*  men  mrr  unaiiinKMiii  in  iIh*  o|itnion,  that  th«*('hriHtian 
morality  as  a  prartical  ccmIi*  waa  ainfOilarly  rh*vat4*«|  ami  pun* 
for  itji  ttUM*,  and  that  tlio  f^cnrral  K|»irit  of  itn  trarliintrn  in  n*- 
aprrt  to  unM*lfishnoaii  and  unworldlin(*aa,  tt*m|N*reni<«*  and  unflrsli- 
lincwi.  mc*«*kni*fM  and  fontivt^ncaii,  haa  nover  lut-n  HuqianM-il, 
either  l»y  an  c*arlirr  or  a  later  ninjfle  tearhc*r  or  m*Inmi1  of  teiiclifpt. 
We  do  not.  in  our  arysument,  aiMunir  Hn|N*nintiiml 


MiBnihilr  autlHiritv  for  the  Maater  of  itj«  nrhtHil,  xun  nnk  tinv 
'*^*  '  **  favomMe  Judjtment  for  liin  tearhiii«:H  fmin  liin  pn»- 
aunml  i]i%-ine  authi»nty  or  hit  winnin«j  ^rncii iu»iirHH  of  spirit. 
We  take  the  ('liri**ti:in  t»yHt«*ni  a«t  wi*  find  it,  and  evinipati*  it 
with  tlH*  other  thi*4>rii*i«  which  pHMtilc*!  and  fullnwetl  it.  dimply 
in  n**i|N*<*t  to  it*i  thi*«in*tie  merits,  an  trie^l  hy  the  onliniiry  W^\a 
of  any  P]NM'itlati%*e  the^iry  ctf  practieal  ilntii**i.  I'Ih****'  an*, 
|fH;i«'al  f'«in'*i**ten(*v,  Ii:irni<»nv  with  the  natun*  of  ni:ui.  and  a 
eapa«-ity  for  a<ljuHtni<'nt  to  the  vnrvin};  nee<U  of  iudividii.iU. 
ainl  the  |*iMHil»le  or  pnihaMe  t!n»wth  ao'l  develnpini'nt  of  htini:ui 
aociety.     We   do   not  forget   Uiat   Cbrintiauity  ia  on   ita  fa^x* 
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conspicuously  a  religious  system,  and  derives  its  motives  and 
finds  its  autliority  in  an  historic  personage ;  but  we 
contend  that  the  teachings,  the  example,  and  the  ethical 
sanctions  of  this  personage  are  also  distinctively  and  >>•'»■«• 
sharply  ethical.     Nor  do  we  deny  that  these  ethical 
teachings  and  motives  are  presented  in  a  form  which  is  emi- 
nently unscholastic  and  informal.     But  we  contend  none  the 
less,  that  these  teachings  and  motives  embody  and 
enforce  a  speculative  system  which  can  be  definitely  lutie,  bat 
formulated,  and  which,  as  speculatively  wise  and  ^^    '* 
practically  useful  and  trustwoithy,  is  adequate  to  all  the  pos- 
sible exigencies  of  the  future.     These  principles  when  studied 
in  the  light  of  other  theories,  and  re-phrased  and  re-stated  in 
the  language  of  the  schools,  constitute  the  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  truths  of  a  definite  system. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  any  system  of 
ethics  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  respect  to  the  ceitainty 
and  positiveness  and  range  of  its  teachings.  Its  fundamental 
principles  and  its  positive  rules  are  necessarily  but  few.  These 
may  be  said  to  be  axiomatic  and  self-evident.  The  most  of  its 
special  rules  must  be  probable  in  their  authority,  and  admit  of 
exceptions  in  their  application.  These  points  have  been  abun- 
dantly established  in  our  previous  discussions.  In  view  of  these 
principles,  it  would  seem,  that,  if  the  Christian  system  of  ethics 
is  adapted  for  man,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  in  it  any 
authority  or  completeness  which  would  take  it  out  of  the  range 
of  human  adaptations.  Its  very  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness, 
its  flexible  and  progressive  character,  may  be  arguments  for  its 
human  excellence ;  inasmuch  as  they  prove  its  more  complete 
fitness  for  individual  and  social  needs,  and  its  restrictions  of 
the  human  ideal  to  that  which  is  necessarily  variable  and  pro- 
gressive. We  also  premise,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  sharply 
contrast  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old,  or  the  Christian  with 
the  Hebrew  ethics.  We  shall  in  our  discussion  treat  the  two 
as  one,  and  the  Christian  as  the  consummation  of  the  Hebrew 
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•jstem,  mervin};  Aome  ozplanation  m  to  the  pouilnlity  of  prop- 
rran  nml  i]evolo|>tn«*nt  in  Imth  (ff  II:?.  143). 

I  12j.  (1)  The  finit  prinriplo  wliirli  wo  nothv  ih,  tlint  ri^lit 
mnd  wr»nf(  mrp  afDrintNl  of  tlii*  imqMMu*  or  intni- 
UartlMapw^  ^>^n.  ^'  Wlionorvrr  in  niipry  with  Win  hmthc*r  with- 
t«tai»ifc»  out  a  eaufu»  nhM  •>••  in  tlnnsfrr  of  tho  JiiilirnuMit  *' 
(Matt.  r.  2:?).  **  WIhmcm'vit  hntHh  hiii  hrothrr  in 
a  munlorpr"  (1  John  iii.  15).  **  WhofMM«vrr  lookcth  on  a 
woman  to  lutit  aftor  hrr  hath  romniittiMl  a<1iilt4*rv  with  hi*r 
ain-mly  in  hia  h<*art'*  (Matt.  v.  2m). 

f  1:^6.   (:?)  Moral  <liHtin«*tionM  |NTtain  to   the   uitM.tiniiH   na 

rxpn>»Nin;;  tin*  chanu*t4*r.    •'  A  pimmI  man  nut  of  the 

tat  tfe*  pooil  tn*aaun*  of  hia  heart  brinp*th  forth  thut  which 

'*  ia  fcnotl ;  ami  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  tn*aHun*  of 
bia  heart  l>rin'^eth  forth  that  whieh  in  evil ;  for  of  the  nlmn- 
clancv  of  the  heart  hit  UHiuth  HiNNiketh  '*  (Luke  vi.  !.'•).  **  Atfl 
tlKMi^h  I  U*Htow  nil  my  ^nnIm  to  fml  tlif  {MMir.  mipI  tlM>ii::li  I 
give  my  UmIv  to  In*  l»unie<l,  nn<l  h:ivf  not  rh:irity.  it  |initili-th 
DM*  mithinje'*  (I  (*or.  xiii.  >'<;.  **  Fi>r  wh<»«MH>vrr  nIi:i1I  kerp  tht* 
wbi»le  law,  an«l  yi*t  offrml  in  i»ne  |N»int.  he  U  guilty  of  nil" 
(Jaa.  ii.  10). 

I  ll'i.  (It)  A  ^chnI  puqMMi*.  pnNf*«*«liii^  from  :i  ^imhI  rli:ir- 
HMlfMt«4  ai'tcr.  will  U*  miinif<'Nt(*<l  in  ^mmI  .'K-tinim.  **  If  :i 
U  artUat.  Imitlier  t»r  •inl«»r  U-  nnkiil,  :uiil  <]i>ititiit«*  of  ilaily 
fiMHl.  nntl  one  of  you  h.iv  nnto  tlicni.  |)«-)>:irt  in  |h«:i(i>.  U-  \i> 
waruinl  iiihl  lilltil :  notwitliHtandiiiL'  vi*  ''w*'  thi-in  not  t!ii"» 
thin:!^  wtiii-li  an*  n<-4*<lfiil  to  tin*  UmIv  :  %U:\\  «h*th  it  ptolit  ' 
Kvi-n  HO  faith,  if  it  hath  not  work*i.  h  i|i'a«].  Uiit;;  alon**.  .  .  . 
.Si««mt  thou  how  faith  wron;:ht  with  lii*i  «oik*».  ao'l  h\  HoikH  wa^ 
faith  nia<l«*  |N-rfi*rt?  .  .  .  K«(r  »■•  tli«*  Unly  wtthoiitt  hi*  **}iirit  in 
(h'ail.  oo  f.-iith  fiithoiit  wo:k%  in  i|fa«l  al^n '*  (.la^.  ii.  |.'i.  ir., 
'2i.  'Ii),  '*  Ah'l  thfii  Hill  ]  profc-tH  iinto  thi  ni.  I  tti-\«i  Km  u 
v«»ii  :  •!•  ii:irt  fr<>iti  III*'.  \i'  »«tik«-rH  iif   iij-i'iit\  '*  fM:i:*    \:.    J''. 

Ili-ii<^'  no  f««ii(lii't   i"i  rt- <  o«jiii/«'«|   an  |>i«H||i|r   N-t%%«-iii    -i  ;;>hm1 
int«*ntion  with  virtnoim  H/fiM-tion*!,  anil  ^iiod  action**.     'J  ii*    •>jii> 
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will  necessarily  and  inevitably  manifest  itself  by  the  other. 
The  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  certainly 
and  necessarily  bringeth  forth  good  things.  Contrariwise, 
good  deeds  without  the  intention,  the  affection,  the  honest  heart, 
are  morally  worthless.  "  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  .  .  .  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3).  "Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  wit- 
nesses, blasphemies :  these  are  the  things  which  deOle  a  man ; 
but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man  "  (Matt. 
XV.  19). 

§  128.   (4)  Moral   distinctions   are   not    originated    by  the 
divine  statute,  but  are  founded  on  the  nature  of 
man.     "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  ^ted  by  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  ^^"^^^  «>■• 
these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves : 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one   another"  (Rom.  ii.  14, 
15).     "  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is 
right?"  (Lukexii.  57.) 

§  129.   (5)  The  moral  law  taught  by  nature  is  re-enforced 
by  the  primal   authority  of  God.     This  truth  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  man  who  reads  the  New  enforced 
Testament.     It  alK)unds  in  commands  and  threat-     ' 
enihgs,  uttered  in  the  name  of  God,  as  supreme  motives  to 
right  feeling  and  action.     It  were  useless  to  cite  distinct  decla- 
rations of  this  import  and  to  this  effect.     In   the  variety  of 
these  commands,  and  the  freedom  and  positiveness  with  which 
they  are  reiterated,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  is  betrayed  that 
the  ethical  obligation  imposed  by  conscience   is  weakened   or 
divided  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  command  or  its  promised 
rewards  and  threatened  punishments.     The  apparent  paradox 
is  lK)ldly  accepted  and  indoreed  in  the  comprehensive  precept, 
"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect " 
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(Mmtt  ▼.  48).     •'  He  tluU  in  them  things  terteik  CkHM  Is 
QCoeptabU  io  Ood^  and  appravtd  of  mem  "  (Rom.  xiw  IH). 

I  130.  (6)  The  principle  ia  implied,  tlist  there  nee<l  lie  no 
^^^  inconaistenej  lietween  tlie  sppeal  to  omseieni^e  l»j 

!•?•  tf  etiiicml  motives,  snd  the  spfMssl  to  the  natural  deaire 

kaffiini  ^^  well-being  or  happiness.  This  doctrine  has  lieen 
most  earnestly  controrerted,  by  many  able  ethif*al  writem. 
The  nnqneationed  fact  that  Christianity  makes  and  sanctions 
such  an  appeal  has  been  made  the  ground  of  objection  to  its 
divine  origin  snd  its  permanent  authority.  Its  sssailsnts  have 
niged  the  following  in  a  manifold  variety  and  plausibility  of 
phraseology :  Virtoe,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  disinterested ;  i.e., 
It  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.  If  it  is  loved  for  its  own 
sake,  any  motives  superadded  must  be  either  superiluoiiii  or  hmt* 
oenary.  If  I  am  moved  by  a  gi*nuine  love  for  moral  exct-Ucnre, 
the  fact  that  (mmI  commands  im*  to  cIhnnm*.  and  will  n*wnnl  i»r 
puniMb  iiH*  for  obi-ilictHv  or  the  cvmtniry.  can  luld  no  font*  t4> 
these  NUprenu*  attnuiioiiM,  or  wlmt«»vi*r  font*  it  ail* In  nuM  U* 
either  corrupting,  inferior,  or  HU|jerlluouii  ^  {H  12t»,  VM^).  It  wiw 
with  n*f«*n*mv  to  thiM  (|Uctitton,  timt  liutliT  (liHc>UHm*«l  the  ri^latimi 
of  the  ilettire  of  hii|ipitH*SM,  or  wlmt  ih  riilli*^!  im*IM«>\4*,  t<i  ctliii-al 
moti%'«*M.  TlM*He  objfrtions  and  iliinrtiltti*H  mu  only  U'  hu(*<'c*»^. 
fully  rM*t  iii*U\v  by  the  HatiNfuctory  at lju»t incut  of  tlit*  i|ii('Htiiiii. 
It  in  not  I'liough,  li«>wi*vcr«  to  tihow  tliut  no  (tinlbrt  uu^lit  t<» 
esiHt  lH*twt*«*n  inan'H  iiii!*i<«'ptiliility  to  imirul  ri'ltiti«>tiM.  ami  Imh 
tinttiriil  t1i««irf*  c»f  will-lNMn^  in  niiy  iiii*]  i-\c'ry  ftirm  ($  f'*)-  It 
hhituM  »1<M»  U*  riiiit«'iitli-(l,  tliat.  wliili'  ri'li^ioUH  nioti\r*«  hii|ht- 
it<li|i*«l  iin*  ni>t  iiitoiiHiht^'iit  with  tht*  rtliirul.  they  an*  |N*nuiti:il. 
and  ttifn*f<>n*  nil'litioiml  in  tlirir  f«ini*.  ln!i*«niiirh  uIm)  iih 
n'li'^'intiH  n*IulM»n<«  aiMJ  Hii*tit'|ttil*ililicr*  4ri>iin  :in<i  4'«Mii|tU't4'  tin* 
iiatiin*  of  man.  h  Miniplrt^il  nmnility  hlmulil  )H>tli  n'«|iiin*.  an* I 
ntiiN>nil  to.  a  n*li^'t'*ii  wliirh  nM-«i;;ni/.rK  uimI  c^nT^nvH  thi-*i< 
|M'pMinal   influi'ni'cN.* 

All«l  |b««ti<|i      ii'it'jU'Ug  /#ii'y       l>>ntl**ll. 
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Kant,  as  is  well  known,  takes  the  most  positive  ground 
against  any  appeal  to  this  desire  of  happiness  as  unethical,  and 
declares  in  the  strongest  terms  that  any  use  of  motives  addressed 
to  the  sensibilities  is  intolerable.  And  yet  he  contends  that  the 
conviction  that  happiness  is  the  fit  reward  of  virtue  is  itself  a 
moral  imperative,  which  requires  and  justifies  the  belief  in  God 
as  a  moral  ruler,  and  administrator  of  reward  and  punishment. 

Many  of  the  modem  rejecters  of  Christianity,  and  not  a  few 
of  its  professed  defenders,  repeat  this  fundamental  position, 
and  apply  it  with  a  more  complete  consistency  than  Kant ;  re- 
jecting with  a  kind  of  ethical  disdain,  or  a  ferocity  of  pride,  the 
need  of  any  influences  from  hope  or  fear  of  the  favor  or  dis- 
pleasure of  a  personal  Deity.  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  and  elevation 
of  the  principle  itself,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Chris- 
tian ethics  not  only  recognize  but  enforce  the  moral  propriety 
of  rewards  and  threatenings,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue  and  a 
determent  from  vice. 

It  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  style  of  virtue  which  Chris- 
tianity proposes  for  man's  adoption,  and  enforces  Thoroaghiy 
by  these  motives,  is  the  most  thorough-going  in  its  ■■•*'•»'*• 
unselfishness,  and  the  most  disinterested  in  its  spirit,  of  any 
ideal  virtue  that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  man.     Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  speculative  inconsistency  between  the 
loftiness  of  its  ideal,  and  the  alleged  interestedness  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  it  is  enforced,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  two 
are  intimately  conjoined,  and  earnestly  enforced  in  £^1,1^^  ^^^ 
the  system  itself.  pereonai  »<>• 

There  arc  those  who  find  in  the  confident  assur-  ^f  1^,1^^ 
ance  with  which  Christianity  recognizes  and  employs  k»rBioiiix©d. 
both  classes  of  motives,  the  ethical  and  the  so-called  pathe- 

1  J.  G.  Ficlite  affirms,  "  Jede  Handluiig  aus  Hoffnung  des  Lohncs  odcr 
Furcht  der  Strafe  istahsolut  unmoralisch;"  and  Schleierraacher,  "Furcht 
und  Hoffnung  sind  selbst  sinnliche  Motive  und  diese  sollen  ja  edler 
bekampft  werdeD.    Sie  sind  gewaltige  Krafte  aber  UDiittliche." 
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mfttlc  mnd  personal,  and  the  enerfcy  with  which  it  enforces  each, 
an  incidental  proof  of  its  pn)found  sagacity,  as,  alno,  of  the 
intrinsic  truthfulnc>ss  of  the  ethical  syst4*m  itself.  Possibly 
tliis  ap|Nin*nt  imnwiox  may  he  an  evidence  that  the  systcin 
which  enforces  lioth  is  tlie  |>roduc*t  of  su|)ematural  wiwlom. 

*'  But  It  woulil.Ai  tbf*  lraiit»  ■••«*m  f*%iil«nt  that  the  8rii|iiiimi  rmiinilcA 
fall  J  that  hii|»plnnw  In  not  lut*  rrly  thn  «lmilrr  of  maiiklncl,  hut  tht*  l^i^ttniiilfl 
dtmln*.  All  thi*ir  cciiiinuindnirtitii  iire  ' «*«mitiiAiHlin«»Bta  with  pntiiilM*/  «*x- 
|iniwr«l  or  liii|*llr«l;  Ami  ihrlr  rrIli:1oii  la  a  n*llffioii  uf  pprnmAl  gmtllmlr  aiiiI 
lio|M>.  OiM  of  tlM*lr  toiMt  c'liArai-trrtiiiU*  nonlii  U  .  .  .  the  woni  *  Itlrflartt.' 
Bliiiiir«!niiui,  |iulr«>«l,  niAjr  W  chMlnjotlnhttl  fmiii  hAp|ilfii*M,  Imt  onlj  aa 
esprt-Mliia  A  higher  «lrin^i^  <>r  ktml  of  It ;  Ami.  ft>r  the  imriMNHm  of  the  prment 
aficniueiit,  tlie  tlbtliirtloii  Is  iiiilni|MirtAiit.  Tlir  kejnote  of  the  l*aAliiia  It 
AtriM'k  In  the  flmt  v<*nie,  *Illtiui«^|  U  the  niAn  tlmt  WAlkeih  D«»t  In  ih« 
eounnel  of  the  nn|{«Hil)r.'  Ilut  the  teAt-hlng  of  our  l^tnl  U  the  nifNit  C(«n- 
•plruoitiiof  All  exADiplrsof  this  chAnu'lrrlMlr.  The  nrrvlre  or  the  rrmilta 
whh-h  Are  ri^-«i|{uiii>«i  aa  the  etnlioillnient  of  hU  tnofAl  teA*  IiImk  arr  Imuu^I. 
frftiii  Iw^irihliiK  to  cml.  on  thU  |»rliic'lple.     It  romioeiiit'ii  with  a  iM>rii'ii  of 

lH-AtltU<lt-«.  It    fl|it«    Mllh   thr  AHMlfMlli  t*   tllAt   till'   i*liiu>r\  Atli'l'   nf    li.«   u  onU 

will  U'  fiilliiuiil  liv  |H-niii«ii«*iit  iM*«  iirlty :  '  WliiHui  ht-ari'tli  lht**M*  iiii>nij*^of 
uiiiir.  Aiiil  iliH  111  thiiii.  I  wtll  likrn  hiiii  tiiitu  uHl<u'  man  wlmli  tmill  lit« 
hcHiftr  u|H»n  A  r>4'k.*  Th«*  kr^mtti*  nf  ('hrivi's  nii>rAiit>  i«  Mci^inK*  Hi*  i% 
thr  |£ri'.-it«-at  of  All  prt'Ai  hrm  i*f  M-lf.fuifntlt  p  lint  how  iIih-ii  hv  r«Totiiiitriii| 
It  ?  '  lit'  that  witrTh  liU  life  hIiaII  hnu-  |t;  )  lit  lie  tliul  l«M«th  htn  lift-  fiT  iny 
lUkt*    (lliil    itif*    t(i>«|N-r4,   thr    M'lmr    #/|il//   «*frr     if.'       TIm'W    IITf    tht'    \  iTV    M<ir«N 

wliii  li  f  •■iiitiiAml  Ni*lf««ai  ril1i-(\  anil  y*-t  thf>  «:iiH-tii*ii  tin'  iii«tinit  of  «•  If. 
|irnirr«att«>n  It  wniiUl  in*  illlHi  nil  to  m^mi**  u  ^inuli'  |iii««.ii:«'  fniiii  thr 
giM|M  I,  111  wliti  h  K*-If-HBf  rtfli  r  i%  rri<iiiitii«-itil<'«l.  mtlifiiii  ri  fi-r*  til  1*  («•  an 
ultiniatf  Mi'««iii(;  n*  thr  n  «iilt .  ami  «iiili.iit  ullrtoit*.  iiiii«t  haxt-  tn-iii  l)i'* 

lnipP-««;":(   !•  ft   «>ii   tlif   iiiiiiil   iif  t||f-  u|>«i«tlf.  %« It iiiiiii  III  •  «  \nm  i  |>i>ili< 

with  till-  H->riU.  •  Tilt  "M-  iKiii^*«  «  riti-  «•    im?..  }«'ti.  r».  i»  >••  i  ;■•>   iii.i\   ♦■• 
full     ■•    -  '    .-.•/.  imri.    .t,..|   .V  ri.  I'l/.  \\    lllMit    1».    \V At  I ,   l»l».   I-^^T     |p 

i  I'M,  <7)    Aiiotln-r  |>riii<  i|»li'  nf  (  liri«li:iii  i-lhi<  h.  itjiirh  ilr- 


•••r***^   tiolit-1',    in   tin-  (liM'triiit*  th:it    li  iii-\iilfii«i*.  i»r 
►wfc^A**    tiitinil   |i»\i'.   «-iiinpri'lti'ii*U    ninl   riiftii««^   i-\itv   ilntv 
will*  li  iiditi  i«wi  «»  ft  I  }ii<%  filliiw*iit:iii  (  ^^  *J*  ('• ).    N"  •*'it^'!«* 
)ir:ii-.|I«-    ;■«    i*-iiiti'l   III    It  Mill  t:.  tt    ii:-      i!    <•:!■  •■    »■■• 
|iLiiti«*<i|iliii-zil    lit    |t>:t(i    :.iiii    iiiii-«|iit%iN  :il    iii    tlii  ir     i:ii|Miii    -.k^    t..t- 

fipllumii^  ;   **iiwo  III!  mail  auv  tiling,  l»iit  t4i  hi\f  iiU«*  iiIioiImi  . 


a*B*f*l#Arv 


all  4allf« 
frvai  aiBB 
i«  aiaft. 
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for  he  that  lovcth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  Bhalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly 
comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor: 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  xiii.  8-10). 

No  question  has  been  more  eaiiiestly  debated,  in  the  schools 
of  s|)eculative  morality,  than  the  question  whether  benevolence 
includes  and  enforces  all  the  special  duties  which  man  owes  to 
his  fellow-man.  Some  have  contended,  that  though  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  veracity,  and  gratitude  may  be  re-enforced  by 
the  general  duty  of  benevolence,  yet  they  are  enforced  origin- 
ally by  other  and  independent  grounds  of  authority.  The 
teachings  of  Christianity  upon  this  point  seem  to  be  unequivo- 
cal and  decisive.  First,  benevolence  is  distinctly  recognized 
as  comprehending  and  enforcing  all  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  man.  ^^This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment;  and  the 
second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  ail  the  law  and  the  inophets  *' 
(Matt.  xxii.  38,  39).  "If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it 
is  briefly  comprehended  "  —  i.e.,  generalized  and  provided  for  — 
under  this  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ;  " 
"Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law*'  (Rom.  xiii.  9,  10).  Second, 
the  duties  of  justice  and  truth  are  distinctly  enforced  on  grounds 
of  benevolence  ;  and  no  other  general  or  special  ground  is  rec- 
ognized as  actual,  or  implied  as  possible.  "Owe  no  man  any 
thing,  but  to  love  one  another"  (Rom.  xiii.  8).  "Wherefore, 
putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor ; 
.  for  we  are  members  one  of  another  "  (£ph.  iv.  25).    xhiabeneTo- 

§  132.  (8)  The  benevolence  taught  and  exempli-  leaceemi- 
fied  in   the  Christian  ethics   is  at  once  the  most  ^1^  uikintcr- 
refiued  in  its  emotional  quality,  and  extreme  in  its  •**•*■• 
disinterestedness.     So  far  as  its  inner  spirit  is  concerned,  it 
has  introduced  and   made  familiar  to  the  haman  race  new 
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coDoeptions  of  wlimt  is  iKMsible  in  the  emotioim  nnd  afrectioDB  of 
man.  With  tlie  practical  (■onHo<|uenc*t*M  uf  thin  now  fH*iitinu*iit. 
wc  are  not  <.t>n(vrui*tl :  we  noticv  only  thtmo  conActiucncvH  whii  h 
have  affectitl  tiie  cthii*al  thooric*H  of  C'hriiit4*n(lom.  We  turn, 
flrHt  of  all,  to  the  new  tyiM*  of  lM*nevoleniv  an  (li*iu*rilN.Hl  in  that 
familiar  ex|KjHition  of  charity  which  huA  inveiitc<l  the  term  itM*lf 
with  a  R|HH*ial  ini|)ort,  at  Ic^aat  in  Knf(liHh  8|ieech.  Thin  im|iort 
is  not  liiniti-^l  to  ethical  and  reli^ioim  teach in^M,  nor  to  n*li^iouii 
or  thcoloj^ical  temiinoU>^3'.  It  .ht\H  imiaim**!  int4>  literature,  ele* 
rating  and  enlarjsin^c  the  ideaU  of  human  extvUemv,  an<l  making 
tliem  familiar  in  Uie  charecteni  and  m'titimenta  of  imaginative 
writingK  of  every  dc*iK*ripti(m.  No  contraHt  U*tween  ancient 
and  modem  literature  ia  more  atrikin^  than  in  thia  imrticular. 
When  Tortia  ur^cs,  — 

**  Till*  qudllty  of  in<>n\T  U  nnt  MrnlnrtI: 

...  it  U  tuii-i*  bif'iifiril: 
II  t>li-M«*ih  hliii  that  »;i%t-!«.  tkn*\  hiiii  that  tukm,'*  — 

hIic  iiivtMt  cxpri'HHifm  to  the  H»inc  Hpirit  which  irt  «'<*h(N*4!  in 
tlioHc  wnnU  (»f  the  MaMtcr,  which  :i  (hrlHtian  :t|Nintlt'  mjciinn 
h\H  fii«Mid<«  cvintinunllv  to  ri'iiicniUT,  :ih  **th«-  wtmU  of  tlic 
I^»nl  .lc<4UH,  hiiw  lie  Huiil,  It  in  nion*  1»1i*hh«hI  u*  ii'wv  th:ui  to 
riMvivc."  Thin  Hayiiii!  H«*ftiiH  to  have  ll<iat«-it  «»f  itM-lf  aioii^ 
the  f»tn-:iiii  of  (  hriHtiaii  tiailitioii :  it  wa*(  ho  U>aiitiriil  aihl 
Htraii::*'.  tiiat.  vihri)  hfaftl.  it  i-oiild  not  U*  furuitttiii.  Hut  wi* 
IiimI  III!  Hill -h  -i-iitiiiM'ht  111  paiiaii  liti-ratiiti-.  :i*i  the  rxorfsHion 
of  ti.c  i»'*it  i'it:(^li<*lifil  rtlm  :(1  kIcjIh  i»f  :iiii  it'lit  lift*.  If.  in 
t)|i«-|il:il   iNtilrv  :ilp|   til  t!«ill.  Hr  nftt-ll   till'l    tlllrltsf  s\  mii'itliV  witli 

NiifTi-iihj  aipl  '«tiiit»M.  It  i4\iiilftit  and  iui<-«'rtain.  <{iii\<t(ir  mid 
M-ntitif  tii:il  .   sliiinih.'  th:it  it  i|in'<i  In »t  npritiL'  <>iit  «>f  titi*  |in'\aiN 

illli  |'r:i'  ll«  tl  Ht'titillirtit^  of  ttir  |m>o|i1c.  at  tin*  (•fi'jlit  ••«  •li>«liriltliati* 
l1i>H>i  iif  :i  liiti-  r«M-'  of  »>•)••  I  I  «*ii>«i  ht  aid  •  iMix  ;  t  i>>n.  I'lit  ih 
|-\«T     I    •     l:-«'    I.  •tl-i"    u'>"»*-'i    ''f    :»    IliV*!«',il   tiUiNi*:  l*ii         i   •■•i.j    III* 

K'lw.ii  .Vrii<'i>r<«  ••  I.:^:it  of  Ania  "  witli  ihi-  tiiio.-.in  i  im.-.  of 
prartual  (  hri^ti.iii   iMtf*tia<-rili<v,  ntid  thr  ti-ii   ttHiu»:iii  i   iiiiHiit- 
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ten  stories  which  have  been  enacted  in  Christian  commanities 
and  Christian  homes.^ 

Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  benevolence  which  Christianity 
proposes  and  prescribes  thus  refined  and  idealized,  ^^  ^^|. 
but  the  energy  of  its  disinterestedness  is  altogether  tpeciaUf 
unique  and  peculiar.  It  teaches,  in  all  sobriety  and 
force,  "  We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  But 
whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  bim, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?"  (1  John  iii.  16,  17.) 
^^  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth"  (1  John  iii.  18).  *'If  a  man  say  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  For  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen?"  (1  John  iv.  20.)  This  extreme  of  disinterestedness 
in  external  action  was  in  its  way  as  novel  and  peculiar  as  was  the 
quality  of  the  emotions  which  animated  and  impelled  it.  Under 
the  pagan  theory,  men  could  die  for  their  friends,  their  kindred, 
and  their  country,  under  the  motives  which  the  affections  for 
either  and  all  might  furnish.  But  the  comprehensive  duty  of 
self-sacrifice  for  our  fellow-men  was  never  enforced  and  recog- 
nized as  the  controlling  law  of  one's  active  powers,  as  it  is  in 
the  Christian  system.  The  family,  the  friendly,  and  the  patriotic 
impulses  were  recofiniized  as  noble  and  as  duty-en- 

The  eron. 

forcing  motives ;  but  their  motive  power  was  derived 

from  something  short  of  the  relations  of  human  brotherhood, 

1  To  gnard,  once  for  all,  against  the  objection  that  the  proposed  limits 
of  our  argument  should  exclude  any  consideration  of  the  practical  energy 
of  the  feelings  which  Christianity  stimulates  and  sanctions  in  actual  life, 
we  would  say  that  our  judgment  of  the  speculative  value  of  any  ethical 
system  may  be  affected  very  largely  by  the  relative  force  and  quality  of  the 
feelings  and  motives  which  it  sanctions  and  excites.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intellect  judges,  and  by  logical  rules;  but  the  data  and  materials  with  which 
it  has  to  do  are  the  feelings,  or  rather  the  convictions  glowing  with  emotion, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  are  concerned  with  personal  beings,  i.e.,  with 
man  and  hiB  feUow-man. 
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demandiDg  ooostaot  self-sacrifice  in  imitAtioD  of  that  sinjrie 
cotninandiDg  aod  moving  example  to  whicb  all  Christendom 
per|M.*tiially  turns  as  its  symbol  and  hiHplrution. 

f  133.  (9)   We  have  a1n*ady  recogniziMl  the  truth,  that  the 

Christian  ethics  derive  their  qualitv  and  their  en- 
iMUif  fiw  ^^y  ^i^'ii  ^^^  |>erHonal  and  n4i>*iou8  motives  which 
ChrUiiaa        ^^  iK*<*uliAr  to  the  ClmHtian   svHtem,  —  with  tlie 

cfTectH,  rather  than  with  the  font's  or  n<;<*nci(*H  whit*h 
produce  them.  Thetie  efTi*(*ts  are  cthieal  in  the  tlouhle  form  of 
new  ideals  of  characier  and  c<induct.  and  new  pn*<'eptii  in  whirh 
these  arc  d€*<*lared  and  enf<>rr(*d.     So  fnr  as  tlu*  ChriKtiun  ty|)e 

of  U^nevolencv  is  |)e<*uliAr  in  itn  ent*r;ry  ancl  n*a('h, 
tiyrmtf  >»■      ^^  uiust  uecf^ssarilv  modify  th<*  <*liriH(inn  d«M'(rine  of 


jUHtict*.  JuHtKv  IS  the  n*nd«*rinir  to  i*firh  mnu  lim 
du<*  or  his  ri^ht.  SultjtM'tivrly.  thin  m*iih«*  «if  jiintice 
fiould  not  fail  to  U*  i|tiirk<*ii('d  :ind  iMiriflrd  \*\  (liriHtiuii  iiii»tivi-« 
and  4*X:inip1«'H.  Ot>j<M*tivrly.  ('liriHti:iiiity  Iimh  rl«'v:it«H|  tin-  rit:litA 
of  individual  nH*n  into  ini|Mirtan<v  liy  tli«*  nrw  ri»iirri»tii»fiH  wlii<*h 
it  rnfoni'M  (»f  tin*  rHtitiiat<*  in  which  thry  an*  h«'ld 
iiK«aia»«r      '*y  ^^'*'  livint!  and  )NT<*(»ii:d  <iim1  whi»  in  n*v<':ih-«L  in 

\h»  iB4itl4-  niifi  |,Y  CiiriHt,  iu«  tln'  Siiviour  of  ih<'  liiiiiian  ra«v. 
••I  ■•■. 

Th«**««*   f*<in<vpti<»im   n*s|M*f*t    tin*    dtL'nity   :itid    wnith 

of  th<*  in*lividual.  and  cvitv  thin*;  whirli  )M'ft:itn'«  U*  him.  —  thi* 

Hul>Ht:iiitia!  «M|ii:dity  nf  all  nirii,  tlir  N'i('n'dn«*H<4  uf  hiirii:tn  rii^htn. 

t!i«-  iti\  iol.ihtht V  of   hiitii:ui  tMT*i<inahtv.  and  t!if  \:ihir  of    hiiiii:iii 

•  •  • 

hf«'.  TIm-**'  ih'W  or  iH'wIv  ciii-r'^i/i'd  inni'«'|itnin«»  r<nil«|  not  htit 
:iiT<-i  t  t!it*  l«';:i*«hitiiin  and  thi*  ni:iiint'r>*  of  all  (  hM*«t«*iid<»iii.  IIh* 
nio-h-iii  d(M>trinr<i  of  )i«*putii:il  IilNTty  and  of  ri^'hts.  iiixoUinj  an 
ttifV  do  th«'  n'fin^nitioii  of  ]K<litii-:il  i<|ti:i1it\  U-ti%<i-ii  man  and 
ni:ill.  )i:i\i*,   in  fact,  U*i*(|  the    i^Titntht  of  (   hri-ili:in    ldc:iH.       It    in 

doiif'ifid  i«h«*thcr  th«-Hc  piini  ipK  «  iimiIiI  -uivivc  a  thi'oi\  which 
nhoiiM  ahandon  thin  faith  in  (toTn  iM*r<on-d  itilc  and  in  man*H 
|wr^«-nal  m«»i;il  n  ••i-'n'»iMI:ty.  in  wl.ii-h  I'.'-n  m  i^'  !»:*!•  d.  In- 
dc«-l.  the  indi*  aliens  arc  ni>'n'  th.iit  nitIll^•'^T,  I'.it  \\\v  ii«  w 
thcuMfs  (»f   t-\iihition,  viilh  th«*    I'ttnrul  and  7MM-iohi;>ti  ai  applica- 
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tioDS  of  the  same,  tend  most  rapidly  to  an  unfeeling  and  cruel 
contempt  for  individual  interests,  under  the  pressure  of  the  great 
ocean- tide  of  tendency  which  is  recognized  as  resistless  and 
supreme.  How  much  soever  this  doctnne  of  agnostic  evolution 
may  borrow  without  acknowledgment  from  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  altruism,  it  has  little  promise  and  little  comfort  for  the 
individual  lives  which  it  must  ingulf  with  every  movement  of 
its  advancing  waves. 

The  obligations  to  uprightness  and  veracity  have  also  received 
new  prominence  and  energy  from  the  enforcement  ^ 
of  the  same  relations  between  man  and  God,  and,  as  tojutieeand 
a  consequence,  between  man  and  man.  So  soon  as  ^*'  '* 
men  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  common  moral  community 
imder  the  rule  and  care  of  one  moral  Sovereign  and  Father  in 
heaven,  the  sensibility  to  truth  is  increased  by  love  to  man ; 
and  veracity  is  enforced  by  confidence  in  and  loyalty  toward 
the  moral  Sovereign  who  cares  for  truth,  and  is  ever  at  hand  to 
favor  and  defend  those  who  practise  it  in  his  name. 

From  the  same  faith  has  been  derived  the  quick  and  vivid 
sense  of  personal  honor  which  is  the  natural  product  ^.      . 
of  a  sense  of  that  personal  responsibility  which  is  Mnseof 
founded  in  individual  freedom.    From  the  same  root 
has  grown  the  sense  of  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide,  and  the 
unworthiness  and  guilt  of  subjection  to  sensual  appetite  and 
sexual  lust. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Christian  faith  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  an  ethical  force,  the  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
purity  in  both  man  and  woman,  began  to  take  possession  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  work  everywhere  like  leaven.  Both  were 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  newly  esteemed 
value  of  every  human  person  in  the  estimate  of  the  pitying  and 
loving  God  whose  Son  is  the  sympathizing  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race.  No  man  could  be  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  or 
quietly  Bnbmit  to  be  dishonored  by  another  man,  who  believed 
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himself  a  member  of  the  household  whom  God  hsd  thas  boo- 
ored.  The  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  honor  coukl  not  fsll  to 
be  AtimuUted  and  Justified  on  the  part  of  every  man  for  himself, 
however  mean  his  station  or  limited  his  ca|NU*itics.  The  oon- 
aciousoess  of  natural  rights^  the  scornful  rpiHHliatitm  of  liundage 
of  any  sort,  were  the  certain  consequences  of  the  new  aspira* 
tions  and  liopes  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition  on  Uic 
part  of  the  low-lwrn  an<l  deprvsse«l.  Slavery  in  ChrisU*mlum, 
in  all  its  forms*  began  to  diiiap|iear  with  the  acknowlvtigmcut 
of  Christ  as  the  cme  Master ;  awl,  though  it  often  re*ap|ieared, 
was  all  the  while  dying  a  lingering  death. 

The  feeling  of  honor  has  assumed  various  unnatural  phases, 
and  enduretl  manifold  caricatures,  as  in  tlie  intensifiiHl  and 
extravagant  sentiments  of  chivalry ;  but  wbt'ther  in  Icniglit  or 
cac|uin*,  in  nolJeman  or  serf,  in  landlord  or  |)oaMant,  it  has 
nevi*r  ceam-tl  to  Im*  fn*tihly  iuMpinnl  whcn*vc*r  nH*ii  havi*  livi-d 
within  the  nouikI  uf  the  In*I1h  of  ('liriHtiun  4*hur<'lieM. 

TIa*  entiinuti*  of  Hexuni  |Hinty  niHo,  with  all  tlmt  ih  aiuKK*iated 

with  it  in  mannt*ni  and  mMitiineiit.  Iiom  very  largely 

titlMait  tf      '"'^*'*  the  quiet  ^n)wth  of  the  leaven  of  M'lf-ifMitrol 

■•■••I  and  M*lf-n*J*|>e<'l  and  |)enw>nal  worth  wliieh  an*  tlie 

psrltf* 

l<*^itinint4'  n*fiiiltii  of  c<<ui«M*<*ni(i(>n  to  the  tM*rvin»  of 
a  blrMe«l  Mniiter,  and  of  tlH*  aiMoeiHti«in«  fif  the  Cliri^tinn  wori<l 
with  her  a1iM>  wIm>  wan  **  hl«*iim*«l  anHin^  woiim*ii.'*  lletici*  tiN* 
wotiiliTfiil  <iiiitr:i«t  Im'Iwi*«'|i  I'n^.in  niid  ('liri'*ti:ii)  H«'iilitiii*ii(  in 
rt*s|H*rt  to  A  |MMnt  whi«'li  ih  vitul  to  etiiirni  |inn!ri*HH.  No  nxMv 
atrikint;  pntof  run  he  funilnlii^tl  of  the  part  wliieh  Chi  iM inn 
i«i«'iM  aii<l  iiititi%ifi  ha%'e  had  in  elrvatiti^  IIk'  ciiiKvptinim  nf 
(hiiittian  morality  in  th«*M*  partiriilnm.  than  \n  found  in  th«* 
iii^iirt  of  df'^euerary,  in  tin*  the«»nefi  of  anti-<'hri.*«tian  At;n<Mti<'^, 
hi  r%*i«|N*«*t  to  thf  lttwfuliii*A4of  Hui«'i«l«*.  and  th«*  prai-tieal  eaf%iiH'HH 
c»f  fuiiiM*  in  n-«*iN*4-t  to  what  they  Mvle  natural  i>hvNi<*al  iiidul- 
grii(i*4 ;  OA  b1*mi  rvtrnvmint;  the  valur  of  hutn:in  ha|ipiii«'**4, 
human  hft*.  aihi  hiiniait  ri;*ht*i,  with  niuItitu<1eM  «if  the  uik-uI- 
t  itvkU     The  tlieor}-  whieh  tlehvrs  the  vvty  concept  ions  of  duty 
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and  responsibility  exclusively  from  social  sympathy  with  the 
community  personified  as  ^Hhe  tribal  self,"  can  find  no  sufficient 
security  that  the  notions  of  duty  will  become  more  refined,  and 
the  susceptibility  to  the  same  will  become  more  acute,  in  the 
resources  of  a  blind  tendency  to  evolution  and  progress. 

§  134.   (10)  The  Christian  ethics  regard  the  external  actions 
as  at  once  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  least  conse-  sxienimi  se- 
quence.    By  this  cardinal  peculiarity  they  provide  Wo""o'the 
for  the  freedom  of  private  judgment,  for  toleration  least  coste- 
of  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  ques-  *"*"*^ 
tions  of  individual  duty,  and  for  progress  and  development  in 
public  and  private  codes  of  morality. 

First  of  all,  so  far  as  any  class  of  actions  can  have  but  one 
ethical  import,  and  indicate  but  one  intention  or  „  .  .^. 
purpose,  their  language  is  imperative  and  uncom-  ■■compro- 
promising.  ''If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  "  *'* 
cut  them  off,  and  cast  them  from  thee;"  "And  if  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee."  (Matt.  viii. 
8,  9) .  Whenever  an  action  is  a  sign  or  an  expression  of  the 
intent  or  purpose  of  duty,  it  is  recognized  as  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  In  such  cases  the  actions  must  be  performed  at 
any  sacrifice.  They  both  manifest  the  character,  and  by  mani- 
festing test  it.  No  excuse  is  admitted.  No  fear  of  conse- 
qnences,  no  personal  risk  or  loss,  even  of  life  itself,  is  allowed 
for  an  instant  as  a  reason  or  an  excuse  for  wrong-doing.  To 
plead  the  inner  purpose  or  desire  —  the  faith  or  the  love  —  as  a 
substitute  for  the  right  word  or  deed,  is  of  no  avail.  The  deed 
must  be  done,  cost  what  it  may.  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  when  the  act  is  not  regarded  by 
all  men  as  a  duty,  —  either  because  the  siKJcial  cir- 
cumstances do  not  require  it,  or  because  one  man  ^^  ^^^j 
understands  their  import  better  than  another, — each  ®'  p»«T«te 

Jadgmest. 

man  must  follow  his  own  judgment,  and  make  that 

tiie  law  of  his  conscience.     £xamples  of  such  a  difference  of 
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opiaioD  occurred  when  the  Christian  ethics  first  begmn  to  he 
ap|>lie<1  to  the  oomhict  of  life.  Questions  of  practU 
cal  difflculty  arose  very  enrlVf  which  (listracti*(l  ami 
vexed  tlie  cousi'iences  of  men,  ocrasiouing  crimination  ami  Kxm* 
demnution  on  Uie  one  side,  and  the  assertion  of  imliviiliml 
freedom  on  the  other.  Tlie  fli*8h  of  slaugliiere<l  animals  won 
es|MMed  for  sale,  after  having  licen  previously  offered  In  aaeri* 
flee  upon  the  altar  of  an  itlol.  Such  flesh  was  ccmcfived  bj 
aome  (and  naturally  emiugh)  to  have  liet*n  |k>1IuUh1  1»y  being 
thus  connectefl  with  the  worship  of  a  falrn*  god.  Many  be- 
liovem  as  naturally  and  honestly  r(*fused  to  pur(*hase  or  eat  of 
such  flesh,  reganling  the  use  of  it  as  immoral.  OUiers  saw  no 
barm  in  either  act,  inasmuch  as  neitlier  expn^sseil  sympathy 
with  idoNworHhip  (Rom.  ziv.). 

The  <1ini(*ulty  was  a«1JuHt<*<l  by  det'lamtions  whi(*h  are  good 
for  all  (iiiH*.  and  wliirh  asHrrt  nn«l  enfon*f  tin*  priiK'iphs  that,  in 
res|MH*t  to  many  iui|Nirtnnt  <|U<*hti«»nH  of  ctmdurt,  i*iirh  nidivitlual 
must  In*  alltiw«Nl  to  form  and  li«>M  liin  own  opinltm,  and  is 
iMiuntl  tf>  n(*t  in  a<'<'<inl»nft'  with  it.  ''  IliiNt  tlioii  faith?  have  It 
to  tliyH4*lf  [on  an  litMi«*Nt  man]  lN*f<»n*  (hmI**  (Ktmi.  \iv.  I'D. 
**lli'  that  €*at«*tli,  t*at4*tli  t«>  tin*  I<4»n1.  f<ir  Im*  ^iv«*th  <mmI  thanks: 
and  he  that  rat«*th  not,  to  tlit*  l^ird  hi*  4*:iti-th  not.  and  givetli 
<f«Ml  thanks  **  ( Itoiii.  xiv.  <i).  ••  Ilr  that  dniil'tclli  [i.i*..  quii»- 
titrtiH  wlii*th«*r  till*  ai't  in  lawful]  in  (-<iiith'iiiiii*4l  if  li«*  i*at.  lN*«-nU!ie 
h«*  (^atrth  not  <»f  faith  [conviction];  for  «^)iat.'*«N*vi-r  ir»  not  of 
faith  f tniiiiirtjiin]  i*t  f«iu  **  (l{«>iii.  xiv.  'J.'t).  *' I  know,  ainl  am 
|MTHii.id«'«l  tiv  tti«'  l^>nl  .lc*tiiH,  that  then*  in  iiotliini:  lUK'Icati  of 
itM*lf  [i.e..  ill  tlii^  iiiatti-r]  :  l»iit  to  him  tliMt  cHti-i-iiicth  aii\  tliiiii; 
tit  U*  iiii<  li-:(fi.  to  liiiii  it  i««  niiclcuii  "  i  Uoiu.  mv.  11).  'riii<i 
<l*N-ii  not  imply  that  all  external  action**  an*  in<litleii*nt.  hut 
r.itlnT  tise  fiin!r:iiv.  It  ttiilv  i|«M-l:ir»'^  tli:il  (irt:tin  aciinns  an* 
•  l.ni  «iiii<|  to  !«•  li^lit  **x  nriinu'  ai'<-«ii<hii.i  >i-  *':i' li  man  diH<*eniH 
tli<-ir  ihi|Hfit  iiHtic  <•!  le-H  >«:i;;:ii  iitii^U.  oi  ha>  attaineil  an  ampler 
i»r  Mtore  limititl  knotih-tlife. 

It   iiIh»uM  U-  ci)tiM'i\eil.  that  the  ri^lit  of  private  judgment. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  can  pertain  only  to  the  import  and 
the  exercise  of  external  actions.  It  can  never  reach  or  affect 
the  feelings  or  purposes.  In  respect  to  what  these  ought  to 
be,  the  judgments  of  all  men  are  presumed  to  be  the  same 
(§§  72,  76). 

Neither  the  Christian  nor  any  other  ethics  can  admit  the 
possibility  of  any  disagi'eemeut  in  respect  to  the  rules  j,,^  ^,,|^j, 
for  the  intentions  or  feelings.  With  respect  to  these,  "^P«et  *•»• 
it  supposes  that  all  men  must  necessarily  be  at  one*  aaiform  and 
It  is  also  guarded  against  the  perverted  construe-  •"^**»f' 
tion,  that  the  end  sanctions  or  justifies  the  means  (§  77),  when 
applied  to  the  primal  and  sacred  duties  of  life  :  for  the  reason, 
that  it  denies  that  to  dishonor  such  duties  can  ever  be  the  means 
of  good ;  and  enforces  its  position  by  its  quick  and  honest 
discernment  of  the  relations  of  human  life,  and  its  fixed  and 
well-grounded  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  With 
regard  to  the  outward  actions,  however,  which  are  ordinarily 
supposed  to  manifest  these  feelings,  and  therefore  are  ordina- 
rily required  as  duties,  men  are  not  only  permitted  to  exercise 
their  private  judgment,  but  the  right  to  do  so  is  accorded  to 
them  as  a  necessary  incident  of  human  limitations,  and  there- 
fore as  sacred  and  inalienable.  It  follows,  that  the  right  of 
private  judgment  involves  the  duty  of  tolerating  such  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  conduct,  not  merely  as  being  expedient, 
from  considerations  of  public  quiet,  but  as  enforced  by  the  obli- 
gations of  conscience.  Hence  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert,  that 
the  Christian  ethics  are  the  most  severe  and  uncompromising 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  tolerant  and  charitable  on  the 
other ;  finding  the  reasons  for  the  intentions  and  duties  which 
they  exact  in  a  single  principle,  and  enforcing  both  by  the 
energy  of  their  peculiar  sanctions  of  duty. 

§  135.   (11)  For  these  reasons,  the  Christian  sys-  ethirtpro- 
tem  pmvides  for  indefinite  development  and  progress  '**••  '^'" 
in  the  public  and  private  codes  of  morality.     The 
more  that  mankind  can  learn  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  their 
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iDcllvidoftl  and  KK*ial  naturpii,  and  the  moir  romplctoly  thoy 
naster  the  apccial  drcuinstaiim  of  tiioir  chan^sinK  coDditkiim. 
Uh*  more  completely  will  they  be  able  to  answer  the  quofltion, 
by  what  nilea  Ihey  ahall  aliape  and  direct  tlieir  conduct.  TIh> 
oomnKNi-aenae  of  a  imrtially  cultivated  community  muHt  differ 
greatly  from  the  common-sense  of  one  more  compU*tely  e«lu- 
cated,  even  with  respect  to  the  morals  and  mannon  of  (x>mmon 
life.  In  respect  to  those  actions  which  an*  not  immt*diate1y 
obvious  lo  the  unedocateil  ami  inex|M*rien<vd,  what  is  calli*«l 
commonHM*nse  needs  to  lie  instnictiHl  by  that  lary^er  expc*ri« 
enoe  and  more  sagacious  insight  which  nM*n  call  science. 
This  is  eafiecially  true  of  those  a«*ts  whi(*h  affci*t  the  remoter 
latemta  of  the  community,  or  which  are  pn*scriliv«l  or  for- 
Udilen  liy  legislation,  or  which  grow  out  of  the  complicated 
coo4litionH  of  Ho<*ial  existcmx*.  Thi*  t*x|M*ricn(v  t>f  the  t*vil  c^inne- 
qu«*n(vi4  «if  pni(^i(^*«  tiilrratt-tl  ami  cHt4N*nii*«l  iiinixfiit  or  UH«*ful 
in  on«*  geui*rati(Mi  is  often  required  t4)  an  nine  the  f-onHfirnce  of 
tlu*  men  «if  aii<ith«*r  to  a  immimc  of  tli«*ir  iinnN»niI  tciidrucy. 
C*oiitrariwiiH*,  the  cx|N*rien(v  of  the  harnil«*MHn<*HM  or  uw*fuliMiM 
of  Ufiagi-s  hith«*rto  d(*eniifl  iiijiiritMiN  or  <|U«*Hti«mjtM«*  muy  ^o 
far  to  rhan^i*  th«*  opinlotiH  <»f  iii«*ii  for  tli<*  U'ttrr.  It  may  Irml 
thi*m  to  ap|irove  whnt  tht*y  ft>nni«rly  mmlrmiHil.  or  to  nxMlify 
their  unfAVi>ral>l«*  i*4liui:it4t«.  Tlu*  ('hri*«tinii  «*thi(-H  |>ni\i<h*fl  for 
tlieiM*  chan;r<*4  ninl  tliin  pn><^n*«i4  )iy  tli<*  Hli.'iq>  iukI  |NTiiiiini*iit 
di4tint*ti4»n  which  it  «*iif«int'<«  U'twi'«*ii  tin*  iniiiT  iii:iii  iiiid  the 
oiitwunl  «^)iHliirt.  and  hv  what  w«*  iimv  rail  \{a  n*l:itiv(*  iiidif- 
frrciKv  to  till*  Iatt4*r.  Il«'iii'i*  itt  iiioralitv.  in  itn  V(*r>*  nntiin*, 
nni«*l  U*  pi(»gri'HHi\i».  It  i*  juTfrrtlv  fni*  to  fh:ini!f.  iumI  it  ii 
Uiiind  til  rhanu'*'.  UM-aii4«-  i»f  itt  |NivriT  iiv«t  the  in4livi«lnal  <*linr- 
a«-ti*r  AU\\  ii%«T  tiM*  fiimniiinitv.  -to  *«timnlatr  :in<l  i'<»ntnil  itA 
ilt*\4*]«i|»nifnt  in  tin*  \iU*  of  thr  in<1i\i*lii:il  tnin.  ainl  ill  ihr  lif«* 
of  th«*  4«ininHin  hiiniunily.  It  )»rii\i<lf4  aU«»  f*»r  itnimn  |»riit:ri'i»<»« 
rnnnrntly  )»y  tin*  «'in'UMii«tnni-«*.  that,  tin*  tin  in-  )miwi-i  fully  tin* 
fii-lin;:<i  snil  rlmrartrr  «>f  an  indivi'liial  or  tin*  fiinnnuintv  tin* 
srtMUMnI  lo  an  energetic  mural  lif«*,  th«*  morv  fttrnrnt  will  U*  tlie 
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attention  and  the  sharper  the  diseemmeDt  concerning  the  import 
and  effect  of  that  conduct  which  it  allows  or  prescribes.  Hence, 
with  the  practical  improvement  of  the  ethical  life,  there  is  an 
almost  inevitable  certainty  of  progress  in  ethical 
knowledge,  and  of  improvement  in  the  standard  of  gnuirt  ea. 
conduct.  This  is  true  of  the  individual  and  of  the  "»"»*«»»«^ 
community,  especially  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  can  avail  itself 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  enlightened  thinkers  or  close 
observers  or  skilful  teachers.  The  tendencies  of  public  and 
private  economies,  and  of  legislation  and  institutions  of  every 
sort,  will  be  clearly  watched  by  a  community  that  is  religiously 
conscientious  ;  and  the  effects  of  social  activities  and  provisions 
in  every  form  of  public  or  private  activity  will  be  sagaciously 
observed,  furnishing  the  material  for  the  inductions  of  science 
and  for  the  rules  of  life.  The  objection  is  sometimes  urged 
against  Christianity,  that  it  is  narrow,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  development  and  prc^ess.  The  objection  reveals  a  very 
narrow  conception  of  Christianity  itself. 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  of  all  the  systems  which 
have  been  proposed  to  man,  it  is  the  only  one  that  can 
fairly  claim  to  be  liberal  and  elastic,  for  the  reasons  ^j^i^n  that 
already  given.     For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  equally  pwridei  for 
true  that  it  is  the  only  system  that  provides  for  con- 
stant progi*ess.     Its  fundamental  principle  of  love  as  the  spring 
of  social  activity  can  never  be  displaced  or  outgrown  as  a 
motive  force ;  for  it  covers  every  possible  form  of  human  affec- 
tions and  actions  in  all  conceivable  social  relations.     Whatever 
in  outward  act  or  operation  may  contribute  to  human  well- 
being,  whether  it  is  known  at  present,  or  shall  be  subsequently 
discovered,  is  embraced' within  its  comprehensive  range,  and 
provided  for  by  its  dynamic  force.    Whatever  can  be  discovered 
by  science  concerning  man's  relations,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, will  and  must  be  used  in  its  service.    Its  voice  to  the 
human  race  ever  baa  been,  and  ever  will  be,  '^  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
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are  Jost,  wliAtaoerer  tbiogt  are  pare,  whatsoever  tbinga  are 
loveljt  wbataocver  thioga  are  of  good  report,  if  there  he  an? 
Tlrtue,  aod  if  there  he  aoj  praise*  think  on  tkeae  tking$  "  (Phil, 
iv.  8).  lUconataat  prajer  for  all  maokind  la  thia:  ''That 
jour  love  (i.e.  inner  principle«  and  motive  force)  may  abound 
yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  Judgment;  that 
ye  may  approve  the  thinga  that  are  excellent "  (Phil.  i.  10). 

So  aoon  aa  kive  aa  a  moving  force  ahall  abound  in  enon;y, 
and  love  ahall  be  accompanied  with  every  description  of  knowl- 
edge aa  to  the  forms  of  outward  action  which  are  appropriate 
for  its  manifestation,  so  soon  will  the  capacities  of  Christian 
ethica  to  perfect  human  society  be  tested  and  proved,  and 
sociology,  so  far  aa  it  can  be  a  acienoe,  will  in  fact  be  per- 
fected. 

It  ■boald  not  bi»  orrrlonkiKl,  in  thU  ronnrrtlnn.  lli«t  C*hiifit Unity  b«*|^nt 
lu  work  nil  an  rtliiral  fiin*r,  in  ihr  tonn  «f  a  human  MirlrtT: 
Til.,  the  ktngiluni  of  CSml.     Am  nm-h  II  ajtaiiniM  in  !ir  pn^ 


•■nilni^ntlj  a  MM-lal  fi*ri*r.  anil  pnmiliM*ii  ami  |iri»iMi««*ii  in  grttw 
MhI  ilfl^rrlcip  Itarlf,  till  It  aliall  All  ami  rulf*  tlir  whotf*  rarth.  If.  an  iiianr 
Mippoa^.  th«  naCnm  of  Itila  mirlrtj  tian  lir^*n  imm*  c*r  \vnn  iiiiiirrfn'ily  «>r 
•rrn  •■rrirtiMMulj  conrr|vr<l,  thfai  pr«i%'«a  rathrr  than  clUprnrr^  tlir  tnith 
of  till*  pnitnlM*  aiKl  i>ni|>bprjr:  lnaMuui*h  a«  thU  wimiM  Imply  that  It  \a 
aa||ar|t>u«  anil  Uild  enoiifh  to  prttnUr  to  outgrow  itJi  own  rrrun  In  rni|irt-t 
to  Ita  own  nature. 

ThU  MM'Uty  Us  human  anriety;  and  mo  far  a«  If  U  perfrrt.  It  muM  \m 

p«rffM-t  In  all  Ita  ron4*««lval»l«*  human  rvlaiiiinn.  If  la  non« 
ApfllM  la         oth«*r.     S<t  far  an  It  iraiii*  |M*wrr.  it  ntii«t  rvnitualty  (-niitr«i| 


all  fcafa-» 

.    .  thr  pii>i|ir  an«l  privat**  mtnliiri  nf  inm  In  ••vrrv  tiarttruiaf. 

rvUtlaat  .       '  '  '    ' 

aai  iaIlM.  '^  prf>frr^««  ami  prrff^thin  lanimt.  frmii  tlit*  nature  of  ihi* 

raac*.  Imi  ninflnt**!  tn  ffniwih  In  iiiinilM-r«  f>r  wralUi  i»r  irarn- 

ins  ^f  pi»wrr.  Imt  must  r«|Hi-UII>  inturfn  thr  i  li.irat  rt-r  aritl  ronflmt  **t 

mrn      In  tli^   pmphrtlr   iilf-al  nf  iiii  Mant'-r.  i(  «««  t*>  )w  pr<»i;rr««Mp  in 

^rmry  |«rtlrular.  prw^min*-nllr.  aa  it  wmilil  •••mi.  in  tlif  |M-rf«*«-tiiin  anil 

i4ilisht«*nmrnt  nf  hu  (tt««  tpl«^     "  Thf  kltli^l«•^l   of   li«-a\('n   m  likr  utiti* 

Icavrn.  whirh  a  woman  iiaik.  an«l  l.ni  In  thn-r  ni*-.i«iiri-«  uf  niral,  tilt  tlio 

whf»l«*  «a«  Uavrhrtl  "  (Mjitt.   &ut    ^LW.     "Tlir  kni^>t'iin  nf  ht-a\i'ii  i%  lika 

tr*  a  Rrain  of  mu»ianl-«^*^*t.  .  .  .  «lii>li  lni|rr>l  1*  ilir-  I«-.iAt  of  all  M*r«U, 

but  mlirn  It  U  crown,  it  U  tli**  fl^ratr^t  ainonic  lirrli*.  uinl  In  i4inii-t)i  a  trt«*. 

•o  ibai  iba  HiA%  d  Ilia  air  coma  a»d  hMlfa  tn  ihti   hranchM  thrrr«i|** 

OUn.  sitL  SI,  O). 
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§  136.   (12)  In  entire  harmoDy  with  these  conceptions  is  the 
method  or  form  in  which  morality  is  tanght  in  the  qi^^  in. 
New  Testament;  viz.,  by  principles,  and  not  by  "tnietioB  by 
rules.      To  furnish   a  single   man   with  the  rules  ntherthma 
which  might  seem  desirable  or  even  necessary  for  a  ^^  "'*•■• 
week,  would  be  an  idle  attempt ;  much  more,  to  do  this  for  a 
year  or  a  lifetime ;  much  more,  to  provide  a  single  community 
with  such  a  code  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period.     It  would 
be  preposterous  to  think  of  furnishing  an  ethical  system  for  the 
entire  human  race  during  all  the  changing  and  unlimited  phases 
of  its  existence.    In  what  sense,  then,  and  how,  can  Chiistianity 
propose  itself  as  an  ethical  system  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
guide  the  human  race  in  all  its  variety  of  internal  and  external 
conditions  during  all  the  phases  of  its  possible  development 
and  progress?    Plainly,  only  as  it  enforces  certain  principles 
in  the  most  general  forms  of  their  application ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way  that  human  duties  are  taught  by  the  Great 
Teacher.     We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  in   order  to 
enforce  these  principles  as  principles,  and  also  to  show  that 
in  their  use  they  admit  of  an  endless  variety  of  applications, 
so  many  should   be  announced  in  an  extreme  and  even  in  a 
paradoxical  form,  as  in  many  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    The  form  is  paradoxi-  paradoxical 
cal,  in  order  to  show  that  a  literal  interpretation  *  '*^' 
is  not  intended,  and  a  literal  obedience  is  impossible:   as, 
^^  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.     And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.     And  who- 
soever shall   compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee  turn  not  thou  away"  (Matt.  v.  39-42).    This  method  of 
teaching  ethics,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  Christ,  being  Oriental 
in  its  type ;  but  the  daring  with  which  it  is  used  without  loss  of 
dignity  or  earnestness,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  is  applied 
to  large  classes  of  duties  which  are  unpleasant,  and  made  to 
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cover,  an  it  were,  the  entire  field  of  human  activities,  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  ethics.  As  no  other  ethics  concvms 
its<>lf  with  prinoipk's  so  mnnifoUl  and  profound,  none  other  could 
venture  to  confine  itself  so  exclusively  to  principle's  only,  and 
uIho  to  illustrate  them  so  lioldly  hy  paradoxes. 

It  is  true,  that  as  a  consequence  no  other  system  has  exposed 

itsc*lf  so  certainly  and  necessarily  to  misconstnictio& 
w  ■!••  by  its  friends,  and  to  iKMstile  criticism  hy  its  foes. 

cMMmd.  »j.|j^,  ijrnorant  extremes  to  which  its  friends  have 
pushisl  tlie  principles  which  they  have  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  advantaj^e  which  its  fot*s  have  taken  of  these  mts- 
constnictions  of  its  friends  as  well  as  of  their  own  superficial 
understanding  of  Uitli  principlf*s  and  inf<*r«*nccs,  have  exposed 
the  Christ i<*n  ethi<*s  to  manifold  evil  fortunes.  Th(*se  fortunes, 
howt'vcr,  wfHiM  lie  c<*rtaiii  to  lK*f:tll  any  svHt^'m  of  profound 
and  iiniv«'rHiil  t'thii'H,  fotind<*«l  n|M)n  tlic  diM'iH'st  prinnpU^,  and 
rf^iniriiip  iin<|iH*Htiuniii<;  »)iplirHtioiiH  :  t*H|x*(*i:illy  if  it  wen*  to  lie 
t:iiii;lit  in  iM>|»iilnr  liint;uHi!<*.  and  tinni^lit  l»y  pic'tiin*fu|tH*  iniafS<*rT 
within  tlic  rriirh  <»f  iinn-thTtin<pr  inindn.  —  nioMt  <if  all.  if  it  wrre 
(o  U'  a  ftVHtiMii  which  cchiM  Nith  Natisfy  tlu*  N|HH*u!ativc  pliiltM4>- 
ph«*i'.  nnd  instruct  the  iiiih>ttcri*«|  Hnvn«;c.  Such  a  KVHtcni  mu^t 
of  niMvsHity  U*  «'X|»«»hi*<I  t«»  tl»rH«»  in(*onvcnicnccH  ;  to  nay  nothin;; 
of  the  niiHrlii4*f  which  tli«»  pride  (»f  opinion,  the  lii^otry  <if  |*ar- 
ti**:iU'*hi|».  the  intiixiration  of  fanaticimn.  and  tlu*  |H*<iantry  of 
leaiiiiicj.  WduM  U'  i-t-rtain  to  oira»*inn.  A  Hysirin  pn»found  and 
ntiiMi'/  eiiiiU'^h  for  :itt  ifi-iieralion**  iuu»»!  n<'«*rss:nilv  N'  often  and 
irr«'..H!y  nn-^nntlfiNttMHl  ;  'intl  ihe«*«*  it)i>«iirHhM<*taniliip,:H  niu*«t  «»«'• 
i':i^i<iii  eiiiiniHiU'4  r\iU  ill  opiiiifin.  cliarartiT.  and  <*«induct. 

\V»*  ♦  an  Miily  r»fiT  t«»  hmih**  of  the*.**  nii*»utid«'r'<taudint;H.      Wc 

naiiii*  tiitt  <if  all  thf   fiiri'lantental   and   iniMt   m^ntni* 

ihBtW*4  .  I'll 

nhii  k#Uff       *'fi**t   that   ttic  (  htiHti:iii    U-n<'\oh'iHi'    H  weak    and 

«*ftk  aad  I  fTiinilKiti-  .    i  «'..  a  iii'.-ivf  afTfrtioii  of   the  N«*n«*ihili- 

rffraiMAU. 

tif^  and  (-ii)iilioii«t  «.iilv.  an<i  not  ait  neti\itv  of  the 
mlt  niid  '  h.ir  irf.T.  I'Imh  error  is  a  tni>*taiv«n  iiif«'n»nfv  fr*im 
tile  eanif  stiicM  with  which  diAintere*(tiHl  love  is  in^inttHl  on  as  the 
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principle  of  all  duty,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  certain 
forms  of  its  manifestation  were  exemplified  by  the  Master,  and 
exacted  of  his  first  disciples.  The  cardinal  virtues  recognized 
by  mankind,  in  those  times,  had  been  either  the  Pharisaic  scru- 
pulosity of  a  formal  ritualism,  or  such  a  stoical  self-snfiSciency 
and  self-conceit  as  excluded  sympathy,  pity,  and  humility. 
Against  these  current  and  prevailing  errors,  Christianity  uttered 
its  emphatic  protest,  in  the  example  of  its  Teacher  and  his 
followers ;  and,  so  to  speak,  it  staked  its  authority  and  its  ex- 
istence uix>n  the  issue  of  the  struggle  which  followed.  Chris- 
tianity itself  —  much  less  the  Christian  ethics  —  did  not  come 
as  a  philosophy  with  a  well-rounded  scholastic  system,  but  as  a 
practical  directory  of  the  life,  telling  the  men  of  its  generation 
what  they  ought  to  be  and  do.  In  doing  this,  it  singled  out 
the  defects  of  temper  and  conduct  which  prevailed,  to  rebuke 
and  forbid  them.  Hence  it  assailed  Pharisaism  and  supersti- 
tion in  worship,  and  stoicism  and  licentiousness  in  conduct,  and 
gave  special  prominence  to  the  op|x>site  virtues  in  the  lives 
and  precepts  of  its  Founder  and  his  first  disciples. 

Superficial  students  and  narrow  interpreters  have  drawn  the 
inference  that  the  Christian  system  did  not  provide 

•^  *^  with  OTer. 

for  any  other  virtues  than  those  which  it  definitely  lookiaf 
named  and  brought  into  tlie  highest  relief.     They  JJIp*"^"* 
have  inferred  that  it  did  not  inculcate  the  manlier 
sentiments,  and  did  not  provide  for  intellectual  discernment  and 
independence  in  respect  to  any  point,  least  of  all  in  the  judg- 
ments of  faith  and  duty.     They  have  argued  that  it  was  fitted 
to  train  only  unreasoning  bigots  or  sentimental  milksops ;  that 
it  patronized  weaklings  and  cowards ;  that  it  failed  to  encour- 
age, much  less  to  inspire,  the  manliness  which  can  discern  one's 
rights,  or  the  courage  which  can  assert  and  defend  them.     Some 
otherwise  very  intelligent  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contend, 
that,  were  its  teachings  consistently  and  fearlessly  applied  in 
practice,  it  would  dispense  with  civil  government  and  separate 
properties,  and  break  up  or  leave  behind  many  venerable  land- 
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markft  of  usagM  and  institutiont.  Tlniee  who  hokl  these  views  are 
lioth  frU'Dfls  ami  fcx^,  critics  and  diHCMplea.  The  fact  that  nianj 
of  its  profcMMKl  friendfl  liold  to  th4*Ae  views,  as  they  think  to  its 
honor,  emiiolilens  its  foes  to  iir^e  them  to  its  disadvantage.* 
It  would  seem  to  lie  a  decisive  ri'ply  to  these  {KMitions,  that 
we  nowhere  find  the  principle  hiid  down  in  form, 
or  inipliitl  in  principle,  or  infem*<l  in  fact,  tluit 
civil  goveniment  or  iu*|>arHte  pro|N*rties  are  wronj;  in 
prin<-iple,  or  that  either  is  finally  to  lie  S4*t  asi«le. 
So  far  as  the  incidental  or  |Mmitive  tea<*hiiigs  of 
(*hriHtianity  furnish  any  evidence  u|>on  this  |K>iiit, 
they  constantly  n*<t>gniz4»  govern ni<*nt  and  pn»|N*rty  as  natural 
anti  tN*rmanent  iiiHtitutlous.  (■ovenitnent  is  cxpn*Msly  dei*lared 
to  he  an  onlinanci*  of  (twl,  which  iin|MHk*s  |HT|N*tual  ohilgatioos 
on  the  c«miM*icnce.  The  |Mmition  of  ('liriMiniiity  in  n*H|HK*t  to 
its  nuthtirity  la  dintinctly  mid  |N>*iitivcly  Kiininit*d  up  in  the 
wonN,  **  wlirn'fon*  vc  nuiHt  iH*t*ilH  U*  htilii<M't,  not  onlv  for 
wmth,  Uil  f«ir  i'«»imrii*ni'c*  Hake"  (Koiii.  xiii.  .'»).  TIm*  h:iiim*  ijt 
tnic  ill  n*rt|MH*t  to  the  tiistitution  of  profKTty  :  itft  d<M-triiic  U'in^. 
*M)wc  ii«)  ni»n  any  tliiu);.'*  TIm*  rii:ht4*«iUHiirMs  whi<*h  i^  mi 
ofl«*n  :iiid  H4»  cniplmticully  cnjoiiinl  in  thi*  N<*w  TrNtaiiirnt  is 
lioni*i»ty  in  rrHjNM't  to  nil  inatti'p*  of  private  «»wiH*n«hip  and 
claims.  Ah  it  t4  with  p>v«*nimi'iit  niid  pntptTty.  no  '\h  it  with  all 
the  n*«^i^iii/«il  relntioiislti|i««  of  life,  wliirh  imply  ri^liti  or  elninu 
ainl  i-iiftin-e  diiticH.  Thi<«  i-*  exi'inplitifd  in  th«*  fact,  that  with 
the  diii'H  of  pnt)«Tty  all  ottiiT  <1iii*h  are  (^iiiiiertcMl  in  the  <*fiin- 
pn-heuHivi"  din'f  li«»ii.  •*  Kender  to  all  iihmi  lln-ir  «lin-?*,**  —  trilmi*-. 
ciMltitii.  fi-ar.  aiit]  liotiiir  :  tliiiH  pr«ivi<liii^  fi»r  ail  the  n*latioiiHhi|m 
of  life,  the  niajtir  and  the  minor.  th«*  fixtNl  :ind  tht*  niovaMe. 

It   dri4i'r\e!i   iioTirc    liiTi*.   tli:it.    in   ri'H|N*i-t    to   the 
intt'r]iri*t:ition  <tf  it^  rttiift.  (  hri<^ti:initv  )i:ih  Immmi  e(»ii- 
f»t:ihtl\  :;ri»iitid   U-tWfrn  two  milUt'iiM-t. —  '\\h  faiiat- 
ii-:il  fritii'U.  on  th**  oii«*  •*i<li'.  who  ha\f  d**nii-d  that  it 
Stin.itlv  Ti-itf^u'i/fl  p>\<Tnmfnt  and  prutMTly  ;   and  itn  fanatical 
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foes,  on  the  other,  who  have  made  its  actual  recognition  of  one 
or  both  a  ground  of  objection  and  criticism.  It  has  been  noted 
as  a  defect  in  the  Christian  ethics,  that  Christianity  did  not 
enjoin  the  duty  that  men  should  sometimes  resist  magistrates 
and  overturn  civil  government.  It  has  been  charged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  unqualifiedly  taught  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  therefore  was  convicted  of  weakness ;  or,  that,  recog- 
nizing the  duty  of  resistance  to  rulers  as  certain  to  arise,  it  did 
not  provide  against  it  by  giving  rules  for  the  actions  of  men  in 
so  critical  a  condition  of  human  affairs.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
most  political  philosophers  argue  that  it  is  impos-  «^  ^ 
sible  to  formulate  and  express  in  language  any  rules  it  did  aot 
concerning  the  duty  or  the  right  of  revolution  which  pomina 
could  be  of  any  conceivable  use  beforehand ;  and  the  <*■*'••  ■"<>«* 
fact  that  the  Christian  ethics  did  not  attempt  to  give 
such  rules,  and  did  not  even  anticipate  the  possible  need  of 
them,  is  an  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  of  no  common  sagacity. 
The  charge  that  Christianity  teaches  absolute  submission  and 
passive  obedience  may  be  dismissed  with  the  charge  that  it  does 
not  inculcate  the  heroic  and  manly  virtues  of  courage,  self-reli- 
ance, self-defence,  and  self-assertion.  These  virtues  needed  no 
stimulus  at  the  time  when  Christianity  began  to  contend  with 
the  special  vices  and  weaknesses  of  its  time.  It  is  its  eminent 
and  peculiar  glory,  that  it  fearlessly  attacked  the  moral  defects 
which  were  cuiTcnt,  and  these  alone,  and  yet  always  assailed 
them  by  striking  at  their  root  in  the  heart  and  character.  Its 
Master  lost  his  life  by  boldly  assailing  specific  evils,  but  in  thus 
losing  his  human  life  he  won  the  heart  of  mankind  to  that  love 
of  himself  in  which  is  involved  a  consecration  of  the  heart  to 
the  comprehensive  law  of  love,  which  he  enthroned  in  the 
schools  of  science. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says  in  his  essay  on  Liberty,  "While,  in  the  moraUty  of  the 
best  pagan  nations,  duty  to  the  state  holds  even  a  dispropor- 
tionate place,  in  purely  Cliristian  ethics  that  grand  deiwrt-    ^r.  j,g.Kiii. 
ment  of  duty  is  scarcely  noticed  or  acknowledged.    It  is  in 
the  Koran,  not  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we  read  the  mazim^ '  Amaa 
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who  Appoints  M17  man  to  ah  ofllce  when  there  !■  in  his  dominSoM  nnolbrT 
in  An  Iwlter  quAlifled  for  it,  Hlns  af^Aiuiit  GinI  and  againftt  tlie  fttAlc.*  Tl.ii 
ohJ«H*tion  niAj  Mrve  to  lllufitnite  ihv  miiMTidiity  of  the  ChrintiAn  ethirii  tu 
Ihoiie  of  the  Konn."  It  ('ertninlj  illuNtrAt<-ii  a  sini^ulAr  fAllnre  to  umirr- 
•Uml  the  ethlos  of  the  New  TeetAinent,  on  the  pnit  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  ime 
true  her  un«liTt4N»k  to  lm|iruvi<  iiiniu  thi'  other  hy  nuiMTAclcllnK  a  few  iltnrt-« 
tWiim  r«*fipectin|{  i*xt«*mAl  voniliirC  whirh  Hhoulil  he  iliHtinrtlvr  nf  the  nrw 
And  im|irovr<l  ChrintiAnlty  nf  ttie  «-if(lith  rmtiiry;  am,  Al«tinrnrf  frmn  winr. 
ker|i|nK  of  isrrtAlii  fA«tA,  the  dentrurlion  of  lniA|C«*ii,  And  the  reAilinnu  to 
prfifiagiiie  the  KnrAU  hy  tlie  sword.  But  tlie  friiitfulnfM  nml  gennlnnnt 
powiT  of  Christian  lore,  After  tht*  vxAinple  nf  a  iwntuual  Maater,  inii]»lrvd  tu 
unl%-fnwl  HynifiAlliy.  to  fiir);ivcn«*M  nf  iiijiirifii,  tn  tiuinitlty  And  aflf-«|rhial, 
even  to  ilfAth:  and  thu!«  called  into  life  virtues  whirh  previously  hAil 
M-Ari'rly  iM'fii  rtM'fiKnIuHl.  The  Christ  inn  system  providi-s,  in  Its  romfiri*- 
heniiiv*'  prin<-i|ilr.  fur  ovt* ry  sinh-iaI  duty  to  the  Mate  fur  whifli  iwu  shnll 
ever  flud  a  rfa^m  In  tli*<  iimmI  ailvanreil  Ht»;;i'«i  of  imlitit-Al  Ami  Hiii  iai 
ieiriMM*;  yet  wIm-Iv  falU  to  si't  d(»wn  In  Mar li  and  whlt«*  ii|i«'<'iAl  niU-s  U*t 
Ap|Miiiitiii*'ntN  to  cilH«*ff*.  And  many  otln'm  wliii'h  any  man  nf  rouiiuon  srii«e 
Anil  mill  I  IK  111  hntit-ity  i*uiilil  not  fail  to  iliM-«-rn  and  infrr.  The  one  aystrm 
of  t'llDi-H  in  a  irt-c  4  oiii)i|i-ti-)v  d*-\i'l«i|N-d,  w:th  !m  uiily  liraiii  li«-ft  and  fulia*:*', 
|itaiif«-«l  ill  a  •tt«-rtic  »mii|,  liiit  iih  a|>ii><l<-  nf  fiirTln-r  ili'V«'iii|iiii«'iit  and  i;r«>Hili: 
llif*  i*t1ifr  1«  a  li\iii):  Kifiii.  \\A\  \\\\i  uilhlii  !(«•  If  rli«-  •  .i|i.ti  ity  fur  d*-^t  lii|iiiiriit 
And  i-\i>hitinii  Hiili  all  thf*n*-«iN  and  lapai  ith-t  nf  lU  fiirnri'  «'ii\ir«Mimfiit 
uiith  r  till*  iiiu^t  divrrni'  <  triiiiuAtaiii  m  t*f  <  iianp-  uinl  of  |irn|:nM«  In  the 
huiii.iii  nyf. 


{  1^57.   It  IH  Hi>iiM*tiiii('M  idiJ4*c'tiH|,  tlitit  tlic  (  hri*«ti:ifi  rtliii-n  an* 

iin|»ni(-tir;iMi*,  U'caii-M*  a  •4V*«ti*tu  mi  iiii^flfittii  raiiiuit 

Hhic«raJi«4     •**'  u|>|»ii«*<i  H)  a  MN-ifty  hIjIi  li  i^  :ii<iwi-i|lv  ant!  n<*tu- 

lM»rar.  ,jj|^.  ,^,|||  j,illi-i|    |iv    hi  iliciliNi    nf    Hi-If-ilttr|-i-Nt.       It    \^ 

tksM*.  .11 

fulu'oUi  11.  lli:tt    •«<-|i;ir:it*-    awX    H|H-(i:i|   dutir**  In  fi|H'*!4 
IM-If.  tti   «ilii-'n    f:iiiillv.  alpl    •-<>Uitti\.   ;itf    «i)liitlv  (Mfi-i-tiilt.  altt| 

•  W  k 

an*  •■\fii    !•   |iiii«''l    l*\    111**  •h**iiit«  i>  **1i  •!    l(i\i<    nf    inaii    a*i    inan. 

1  Ih*  4#!<J«-'  li'ili    ll»«if   lili'i^  :iil    .1-   folii-   .li    a    lii'ff-i  lt\  I*    ri<lH-«'|it  'III 

of  till*  •jilt  II-'*  « lih'li  tni<   N'ii«-\  ••li  iii-«-  fi  •.iiir<'«.      \\  r  a*  kiMni  1*  lii^f 

lli.tT    i     •>.-'.   i!j      i.'ii'«    .i!l»i     I'l'     t^"      lit      I      _".t      .'|||>|      I    nil  I      til. Ill     ttH»*«i' 

will'  !i    III"-*    lif  11    .1- l"]'I  .    .III'!    ;;j  iT    :••    •  \|h  •  \   \\\*  ;n   *••  •!••   ti.i«   at 

(*li<  I-.    ati'l    tfi«ir<iii'jli)\ .     \t«i'iM    •Ml  !t      ]<i|ii:iti*:>      ;f     iin!    'jiiiXiit  (•'. 

I  !..»!  llM*\    .!!•    "i;-  1.    :i*«  vii\    f.  w    M..  :.    •  \i  11. j  I  ^\    witli  !(.••  iIhI-'V 

AXj'l  i-viu^ioti  li' \  t%j..il.  11. t\   w.tti.iti:.  .1  iiM  .it^'..u;i  ill  .ij.i!ii-«l  till' 
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practicability  of  the  system  itself,  but  rather  an  argument  for 
the  need  of  those  nobler  ideals  and  that  more  energetic  force 
which  Christianity  furnishes,  and  its  disciples  respond  to.  In 
no  other  sense  can  it  be  true  that  the  Christian  ethics  are  im- 
practicable. Were  they  adopted  at  once  in  the  full  energy  of 
llieir  fundamental  principles,  and  applied  in  every  possible  form 
to  the  acts  and  institutions  of  humanity,  the  result  in  a  i*eno- 
vated  manhood  would  demonstrate  that  they  constitute  the  only 
practicable  ethical  system  which  the  world  has  ever  known, 
or  could  dream  of. 

§  138.  If  we  compare  this  system  in  its  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal perfection  with  any  and  every  other  which  has 
been  painfully  wrought  out  by  the  ablest  and  roost  contrtited 
earnest   philosophers,  —  whether  with  those  which  ^**''  ^^^^ 

^  '^  other  ethics. 

were  matured  in  desperate  earnestness  without  the 
light  and  inspiration  of  Christianity,  or  with  those  which  have 
been  composed  in  Christendom  in  ill-disguised  but  ignorant  eon- 
tempt  of  its  light  and  wisdom,  —  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its 
superior  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  unmeasured  su- 
periority of  its  speculative  profoundness,  and  its  practical  adap- 
tations to  the  various  and  changing  wants  and  circumstances  of 
humanity.  We  are  also  struck  witli  the  fact  that  the  best  pagan 
ethics  are  more  allied  to  the  Christian  than  some  (not  to  say 
most)  of  the  so-called  Christian  systems  which  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly recognize  the  profoundness  of  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  ethics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  in  some  im- 
|)orlant  particulars  broader  in  their  principles,  more  elevated  in 
tlieir  spirit,  and  truer  to  the  nature  of  man,  than  several  well- 
known  modern  systems,  which,  with  the  New  Testament  o\yQn 
before  their  authors,  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  conscience 
and  duty,  all  the  obligations  to  law  and  order,  all  the  restraints 
upon  murder,  robbery,  and  lust,  to  the  relations  of  mechanism, 
and  the  affinities  of  matter,  or  the  actions  and  re-actions  of 
monads  and  environment. 

§  139.  If  our  estimate  of  the  Christian   ethics  is  just,  no 
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thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  ask  hinuelf  the  quMlkm,  Whmea 
WbMct  4M  ranie  this  systi^m,  in  form  so  simple,  in  pathos  so 
II  •rtf  iMi«t  moving,  in  its  principles  so  profouwl,  in  its  pntctical 
rules  so  adJusUble,  in  its  caiwoities  for  progress  and  adaptation 
so  inexhaustible?  Had  it  ap|K*are<l  hy  itself,  and  did  the 
author  make  no  claims  for  himself,  it  would  itself  suggest  and 
enforce  claims  tlu>  mcMt  exnlUil  for  his  work  and  for  himself. 
Inasmuch,  iKiwever,  sh  its  Kx|K>under  asserts  for  himself  the 
su|ii'niatural  autlH>rity  which  its  int4*mal  charac^ristica  wouhl 
of  tlii*iiisi*lvcs  Hu^g«-st.  it  is  tK>t  easy  to  evade  or  resist  the  aigu- 
nient,  or  to  liokl  ourselves  Imck  from  the  conclusion  which  its 
striking  ami  manifold  excellences  force  upon  us,  that  both  ia 
an  extraordinary  if  not  a  supernatural  sense  are  from  God. 

I  140.  Tlie  following  ailditionnl  qucsticuH  nntunilly  suggest 

tlieniH4*lvi*M  with  rentHM't  to  tin*  ChriHtinii  «'thl<*M,  as 

^sMilMt         rf!:it4*il  ti>  the  cthi«*H  tiiu*,:ht   nihl  ex(*mp!iti(*«l  in  the 

cMcvralat  ^)|,|  '|\»Htttmeiit  :  1.  How  far  an*  them*  two  nvntems 
IMS  ftyM^M. 

tlu*    HAHie,    and    in    what    n'H|N*rt-i    do    they   differ? 

2.  Ill  what  M*iiHi*  irt  thrn*  |in><prn>H!«  fniiii  the  one  to  the  other? 

3.  An*  the  pnM-«'|itH  «»f  oii«>  or  li«>th  in  any  «'af«i*  immoral  in  their 
ethieal  t4*arhin-.:<«.  H|iirit,  or  esamplr?  I.  Ily  what  general 
rul«*M  or  forniuhe  may  we  U*  ^nii|«il  in  nHinf*  th«'  ;:enem!  prin- 
ctplfn  or  N|M*tial  rulen  of  ethicH  in  thi*ir  applicatiim  to  other  anil 
later  tim«"t? 

$  III.  (1)  N  tlir  ctliii-al  •tVHti'm  iif  till'  t  )|tl  'I'l-Htaini'nt  tin* 
il  Arvtk*  '•am«*  witli  that  of  th«*  Ni-w  ?  To  this  fiuf-ition  %!•• 
•tkirvafftk*     aiiitwi'r :   It  r:iniiiit  U*  niifittioiiiil.  iliat.  In  lln-ir  fun- 

DM  fta4  %*m 

TMiaaeau      danivnta!   prm4-i|il«'M.  thi*  two  -VHtrm**  an*  tli«-  Hame. 

I     MB*  'I'Ij,.  Pjj.^1   j^ij^j  ^f,..j{   riiinman'lmi'nl  iif   thi*   l!«*lin-w 

law.  ^ivt'n  nI*Mi  at  the  \crv  ••urlifnt  iM*rioil.  i^  «1im  Inrtil  hv  the 
great  Trat-hi-r  of  (  hriMi'iitlom  tn  !•«•  thit  :  **  I'hon  -.hMlt  lovi*  the 
l^ir^l  th\  (mhI  with  all  thv  lii-arl.  an*!  with  all  tliv  «uiiil.  :iii.l  with 
all  th\  mill. I  :  "  an.)  thi*  h4*i-«mi<I  ih  dn-lanil  to  In*  hkr  unto  it  in 
authi»rity  and  MienilueiM.  viz..  ''Thou  nhilt  h»ve  thy  nei^:!il-.i 
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as  thyself."  The  comprehensive  character  of  these  two  precepts 
is  next  affirmed  in  the  words,  '^On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  The  same  comprehensive 
character  is  re-affirmed  more  explicitly,  and  in  a  reflective  form, 
in  the  words  of  Paul:  "And  if  there  be  any  other  command- 
ment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying ;  namely,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  With  this  evidence,  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  so  far  as  the  principle  how  far 
which  underlies  the  two  systems  is  concerned,  **''•'•■*' 
either  in  words  or  in  fact,  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit,  it  is 
precisely  tlie  same.  Nothing  in  the  entire  history  of  man's 
ethical  development  is  more  surprising  than  the  fact,  that  these 
great  commandments  should  have  been  so  distinctly  formulated 
and  so  comprehensively  affirmed  so  early  in  the  ethical  educa- 
tion of  the  race,  and  announced  as  the  foundation-pillars  of  all 
human  obligation.  The  expansion  of  them  into  the  so-called 
Ten  Commandments  is  simply  a  legitimate  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  the  more  prominent  of  Hebrew  institutions,  and  some 
of  the  conspicuous  relations  of  human  life.  The  ethical  import 
and  the  varied  application  of  the  Hebrew  system  were  also  most 
comprehensively  expressed  in  the  words,  "  He  hath  shewed 
thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?" 

§  142.   (2)  In  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  is  there  prog- 
ress from  one  of  tliese  systems  to  the  other?    In   ^2)  la  what 
the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  progress  in  any  ■•nw  u  there 

progrew 

ethical  system.  The  fact  that  this  progress  was  iroaioneto 
directed  by  constant  divine  agency,  and  often  or  *^«  •**•'' 
always  quickened  by  supernatural  communications  and  super- 
natural power,  in  no  sense  takes  it  out  of  relation  to  the  laws 
of  natural  growth  and  development.  So  far  as  men  recognize 
the  import  of  any  fundamental  principles  more  and  more  clearly 
in  their  application  to  special  cases  of  conduct,  or  even  to 
the  control  and  modification  of  their  feelings ;  so  far,  and  so 
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ftf  only,  can  Ihey  discover  new  and  special  rales  of  thsMsliia, 
or  accept  Uiem  when  imparted  l>y  teachers.  The  coDditkNis  of 
soch  progress  liave  been  already  explained  at  length.  Teachen 
and  communities  must  l)e  awakened  to  a  warm  and  sympathis- 
ing interest  in  ethical  truths ;  and  they  roust  have  experience  to 
illustrate  the  operation  and  results  of  external  conduct*  and  suf- 
ficient intellectual  culturt*  to  render  them  capable  of  being  in- 
structed by  what  th(*y  oljser\'e.  The  doctrine  that  the  Hebrew 
pvople  were  also  dependent  on  speinal  divine  guidance  and  in- 
strnctiony  for  tlieir  institulbns  and  in  their  history,  explains 
the  original  superiority  of  their  moral  code,  and  the  cqaally 
surprising  fact,  that,  in  their  conc«*ptious  of  the  import  of  this 
oode«  they  were  continually  making  progress.  Such  progress« 
It  should  be  carefully  observed,  iu  its  very  nature  confirms  tlie 
original  principles,  by  the  abandonment  of  mistaken  and  the 
adoption  of  oorrectiHl  appl illations  of  their  import  to  tlie  feel- 
ings and  eowluct.  It  iiii|ili(*H,  that  the  eiirlier  applii-ations  to 
oomluet  and  fi*elin}C  were  mitf taken  and  iiii|>erfei*t,  und  that  tho 
UU-r  wen.*  more  in  ureonlantv  with  the  truth.  In  other  wonls, 
it  iuii>lieH  deve!o|»im-iit  and  urowtli.  It  iuvolv«*ii  tht* 
nei'i'Miary  (^mtu*<|iieii<v,  that  the  enrlier  teiM'liin^  •fUmmm^ 
dill  not  (xjutWinn  llie  <*«>nduel  whirh  the  later  ti'iieh-  '•►■^tr*** 
IngH  forlicMle,  und  that  tlie  ii>iim*ienee  of  earlier 
tiiiM*H  «r!iM  never  tifTeiidetl.  either  t>y  the  |ir:ieti<vH  ami  teaebin^rs 
or  th«*  M'litiuM'iitH  anti  a<*tit»ii*i  which  all  the  mi*n  «»f  later  tiiii«-fi 
r«*j«*rtiil  an<l  n>iiil«'iiin4*<l.  Siirh  |*ro^ii'H<t  vie  liutl  uh  wr  |»nHf«*4l 
nli»ni;  the  Ih'hn'W  aiiil  ciimt^i*  into  tin'  (  liri<«tiaii  NiTi|itui4*!«. 
Stit'li  iipH^ri-iiM  in  ii«it  iiii-iMiHiHti'iit  with  thf  iiiDiid  Nii|MTi<>rity  «if 
either,  or  with  t)i«*  |H»*«itii»ii  that  the  luoniKty  «>f  tho  two  ih  the 
»aiiii'.  liitltttl.  aiiv  ■miiiihI  111*  thtm;;htfiil  -*v«t«*iii  of  i*thi«-H  mutl 
U*  i*:i|i:il*h*  of  pn»'^ri**i'*.  If  it  faiN  In  iiii'li'r;:o  ii«-w  )ili:eM*H  of 
ail.i|*ta'.iiiii.  aii'l  ti»  U*  r\|ir«-i»<*«'ii  in  iih'Ii*  'I'litdH'.;  htli;:iia;»'i* 
antl  :i>  ti*iit«.  it  Mill,  in  all  )iri»h.ilMli(v .  i-ithrr  U*  |N'trilii-<l  into 
a  nT.iIiii  .  iir  t|*M  :iv  a<«  :i  i-«ii|»H4*.  If  it  i**  imI.  it  i-:inni»t  U>  taiijlit 
in  ri*ni|>ri*h*-nBivr  and  fundanii'ntal  |itiiii  ii'li-w.  Kut  «*an  tn*  un- 
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parted  only  in  positive  and  isolated  precepts.  A  principle  in 
morality,  as  in  every  science  or  art,  is  always  germinal,  grow- 
ing, and  productive,  and  the  only  form  of  truth  that  can  be. 
To  this  general  truth  we  should  expect  that  a  morality  taught  by 
supernatural  authority,  and  enforced  by  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence, would  form  no  exception.  We  should  simply  expect  it 
to  be  conspicuous  for  the  unity  of  its  fundamental  truths,  the 
variety  and  richness  of  their  applications,  and  the  progressive- 
ness  and  afl9uence  of  its  development.     It  ought 

.   «  The  Hebrew 

also  to  be  observed,  that  special  arrangements  were  gjiteai 
made  in  the  Hebrew  system  for  progress  in  its  eth-  •p«'*^i 
ical  sentiment  and  opinion,  by  a  permanent  provision 
for  the  mission  of  special  teachers  or  prophets,  one  of  whose 
functions  was  to  interpret  and  apply  the  general  principles  of 
the  fundamental  political  and  moral  code  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  the  advancing  culture  and  conscience  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  existence  of  special  schools  for  the 
training  and  perpetuation  of  such  teachers  strongly  confirms 
the  position,  not  only  that  the  morality  of  the  Hebrews  was 
capable  of  progress,  but  that  special  arrangements  were  made 
from  the  beginning  for  its  progressive  development.  The  distin- 
guished political  services  which  these  prophets  rendered  are  rec- 
ognized by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  *•*'  Representative 
Government,"  although  he  fails  to  notice  their  usefulness  in 
developing  and  applying  the  germinal  principles  of  their  moral 
system. 

§  143.  (3)  We  inquire,  next,  whether  the  special  ethical 
directions  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  ^jj  Are  any  of 
in  the  Old  Testament,  are  immoral  in  their  instruc-  *^«  P"'«««pt» 

of  the  Old 

tions  or  spirit  or  examples.     We  select  as  exam-  TeeUaieBt 
pies  those  which  would  occur  to  any  mind :  viz.,  the  *»»««"•'* 
tolerance  of  personal  slavery,  of  polygamy,  of  personal  and 
blood  revenge,  of  the  treatment  of  captives  in  war,  which  we 
find  in  the  fundamental  and  special  laws  given  to  the  Hebrews ; 
also  the  alleged  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge  in  some  of  the 
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Hebrew  ptftlnw,  and  the  rerengefiil  And  cruel  oonduct  of 
•picQous  Hebrew  leaders  and  worthies. 

To  tliia  comprehensive  question,  we  gire  this  comprehensiTa 
^^^  reply:  The  Hebrew  laws  were  given  to  an  actual 

ir  tkMt  people,  wlioni  they  took  as  they  found.  They 
''*'•'*■  found  this  people,  so  to  speak,  a  barbaroua  tribe, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  in  a  very  imperfect  condition  of 
actual  knowledge  and  capacity,  in  respect  to  the  prindplea 
of  morality;  with  a  feeble  oa|)acity  of  feeling  in  respect  to 
moral  obligation ;  and  a  very  limitiHl  knowledge  of  the  special 
eitemal  duties  in  which  tliese  prinriples  should  be  ezemplilled« 
and  to  whieh  these  impulses  would  urge  them,  in  respect  to 
the  so-called  fundamental  and  axiomatic  righU, — as  of  the 
chilli  to  his  life  or  pro|ierty,  against  his  father ;  or  the  wife  to 
her  »>njugal  fMisition,  as  agatiiHt  her  huslmnd :  or  the  cltiien 
af{:iiiiHt  the  Htatr,  —  tii(*y  wen*  in  the  niimm*  (i»ii«liti(in  of  ethical 
infnnry  fn>in  whtrh  the  KiMiiaii  Jiirlri|>ru(l<*ii<*«*  was  hIow  and  late 
in  eiimnc*i|Miting  itJA  subJtH-tM,  many  (i'ntun<*H  !iit4*r.  The  llebrrw 
cuch*  foun«l  tlir  Hebrew  |NH>pli*  in  th<*  artiixi!  |NmiM*M«ioii  of  l«r- 
barouH  c*UHtom*i  and  iuHtttutiiaiH,  iiitinH]  iu  c^imHtuiit  wsrfare, 
with  itA  Attendant  pahhioiia  an<l  vifi!cii<t\  niid  A«*<>tiNt4»ined  to 
d(>mi*Ntir  m1av<tv  in  w>iim*  oik*  or  iiion*  of  itM  ninnifold  formn. 
To  thin  fetAte  of  nioralM  And  nitinniTN.  to  iIiIh  i^tindition  of  ftlii(*al 
infancy  in  n*H|ie<-t  to  what  iM^'in  to  n^  Honii*  of  thi*  nioNt  olivioiin 
ethiral  tnithM  and  |»r«*iv]itA.  Uh-m*  inHtitiitionn  wrn*  Hkil fully 
a«l:i)»t«'il  .  tiilt-ratiii^  prartiivH  wliii-h  41  (uM  imt  \h'  «Txi«iirutii| 
withiiut  ai-tual  rt'-rn'ation.  softniin;;  ItarhaiitirH  whirh  wi»n!<l 
n«*t  \m'  HUil«lt>nly  atiandontil.  ami  lift  in;;  the  «hi»|i*  iiminitiniiy 
by  Um*  Nlitw  tnit  cvrtain  |inMi*t*M-H  uf  natural  il«*\4*Iit|ini«*nt  a*i 
aniniattil  and  (|ut«krn<-«l.  aft  inHtrurtiil  an*!  ilir«*('t4-<K  \*\  sn|N*r- 
natural  trat-hin^n  anil  inl1u«'ni-«*.  \Vt*  rnmiut  hrri*  give  the 
rfa.*i<ihH  for  h«il«lin^  thin  p*ncral  tln-t^ry  «»f  tin*  l|j-TIrrn^tMi»noniy. 
Tliat  thiH  may  U*  t  laiiiitil  fur  it.  in  rii-ar  fmui  tin'  \i'i\MslH'**t 
auth«*rilv.  «ih(»  rxpl:iin»  tlir  !r;;al  tnlciaiMi-.  \*\  tin*  Mi>*«:ii. 
of  un!iniit«tl  autl  aitiitiary  «ii\oiif  on  thi'  part  i»f  tin*  lMi*«tMii-|, 
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as  follows :  ^'  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so"  (Matt.  xix.  8).  How  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
with  the  divine  idea  and  law  of  marriage,  had  been  previously 
explained  (Matt.  xix.  5  sqq.).  The  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  explain  the  legal  tolerance  of  slavery,  with  specific 
directions  for  the  regulation  and  the  mitigation  of  its  evils,  as 
also  to  the  softening  of  many  other  barbarisms  in  public  institu- 
tions and  private  manners.  In  respect  to  all  these  formal  and 
informal  codes,  it  may  be  safely  and  truly  said,  that  they  did  not 
offend  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given 
and  among  whom  they  were  allowed ;  and  that  in  them,  as  it 
were  in  their  very  root,  a  living  force  was  provided  which  was 
destined  to  slough  off  their  excrescences,  and  in  due  time  to 
produce  fairer  flowers  and  better  fruits.  In  all  these  special 
provisions,  we  discern  a  higher  standard  of  practical  and  special 
morality  than  that  of  any  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse,  and  a  constant  tendency,  in  the  genius  of  the 
system,  towards  a  permanent  improvement.^ 

§  144.  In  respect  to  acts  of  seeming  cruelty  and  revenge  which 
were  perpetrated  by  men  in  other  respects  of  de-  ethical  in- 
vout  feelings  and  saintly  aspirations,  it  is  enough  to  t«rpwt»tioB 

of  mctsof 

say,  that  possibly  they  were  acts  of  necessity  in  the  emeity  tad 
administration  of  rude  justice  by  an  arbitrary  ruler,  '"'* 
or  military  officer,  under  the  received  customs  and  exigencies  of 
war.  The  characters  of  men  who  were  distinguished  in  the 
Hebrew  history  for  patriotism  and  devotion  are  never  recognized 
as  examples  for  imitation  in  any  particular  except  their  good- 
ness. The  acts  and  feelings  which  were  inconsistent  with  their 
nobler  traits  are  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  when 
tried  by  the  perfect  standard  ;  it  being  remembered  always,  that 

1  Cf.  J.  B.  MozLRT,  Rilling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  New  York,  1S77,  for 
an  admirable  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of  the  nnorality  of  the  Old- 
Testament  teachings  and  history;  cf.  also  Bishop  Butlbk,  Analogy,  part  ii. 
chap.  ill. 
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their  words  aiMl  acts,  tentod  by  tbc  measure  of  their  times,  were 
by  IK>  nK*aiis  no  criminal  as  if  measunHl  by  tlie  Judgments  of 
tiiiieH  m«>re  enlighU*aed. 

Ill  n*ii|HH*t  to  the  ftentimentM  of  seeming  crut'lty  aod  revenpu 
which  are  found  in  ekwe  conm*<-tiou  witli  devout  and  unselfish 
HHitives,  it  might  lie  instructive  to  many  men,  to  read,  in  oon- 
m^'tion  with  tlie  so*calliHl  im|>r(*(.*atory  J^ullms,  tlie  excited 
denunciations  of  slaveliolding  and  of  slaveholdeni  by  many  con- 
spicuous n'formers,  preachers,  ami  |N>liticians,  in  the  beginning 
antl  pnigress  of  tlie  anti-slavery  agitation  in  this  country,  as 
ahio  tlie  Initially  extravagant  s4*rinons  and  prayers  of  many  of 
tlicir  oi>|XAients ;  or  to  call  to  miml  the  fnH5  use  of  the  spiriU  if 
not  of  the  language,  of  tlie  imprecatory  Psalms  in(in*at  Britain, 
during  the  great  S4*|ioy-reU'lli<»n  in  In<lia;  or  to  recall  tlie 
S4*veritv  of  the  civil  antl  militurv  adininiHtrution,  then  ami  since, 
againnt  the  ciicuiicrt  of 'the  Kip^linh  (iovcrnincnt,  ami  the  suiu- 
niary  pnM-«*4'4lin^H  of  not  n  few  (  hriHtiun  ollUvn*  in  dis|MMing 
of  the  liven  «if  <*aptivefi  and  criniinaU.  :ui  n*rte<-t<Hl  in  the  light  of 
t!ieir  iiiii|iieHtii»iial»Iy  tievout  and  liiinitine  spirit.  In  every  one 
of  thr-ii*  cxuinplert.  We  ni:iy  admit  that  the  niotiveH  wen*  pure, 
the  a<»piritiiiiiH  unHcItinh,  and  the  zeal  kiiidleil  fn»ni  the  altar  of 
<toil,  ainl  \tt  \n\\\\  that  all  ««Te  t-orniht^sl  liv  eartlilv  admix- 
tUM"*  in  t<  ni|NT  and  a<'t.  Tiie  revt-n^«'fiil  spirit  of  single  pait- 
»:i'j«'-  in  tht*  r«almfi  tif  David  no  nnm*  HanetiniiH  Kimilar  f(*«*linutt 
nil  (Mil  part  than  what  Wf  rail  hi»  luX.^  nf  ail(ilt«-ry  ami  niunler. 
Til. it  s't  :;<•««]  a  man  *«liiii)l'l  ftunntit  Minh  (tImh-.h.  i<«  explaimd 
i  \  tlie  ffi-^tle  liitiral  Ht-iiHi*  tif  hl-«  tinir*i  in  r('*«|NM-t  ti>  the  lifiii«iii<v 
hi  *^  Mf  Miiiihir  •ifTt'ihi'H  in  a  km;:.  Alas  thai  thin  fe«'lilrn«-^«» 
nhoiil*!  «M«  ufli  n  have  li^'i  n  exhiliitol.  evi-n  in  the  prrsciit  (  hii*»* 
^         .  tian   M'hliirv  ! 

••4  ^rartk««  It  in  In  it  alwav^  eH«»y  to  Matitfv  i»nr'H  m<>ral  ft-«'I> 
•  -^.  .  ^  •.-     ni:jH  liv  aii\  tin  •iiftiial  (-iiii'<iih-r;itii»nH.  or  ihi*  uhi*  tif 

Ihf  k|,l«fU        thr  m«»*t  Hliikill;;  i*%:ill:p|i-t.  )i<  •!«••%  tT  |N'r  t  iht  ht  ••!  !;t- 

and  i-apai  ity  to  inti-rpn-t  jn<«tlv  and  iiil4lli^i'iiti\  thi*  im'U  nf  \*\\\vx 


\ 
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times  and  different  culture  from  our  own,  and  much  more  to 
judge  of  them  charitably.  While,  in  one  point  of  view, 
nothing  is  so  stem  and  sacred  as  the  law  of  duty,  and  the 
principles  which  it  imposes,  there  is,  on  the  other,  nothing 
so  varied,  and  at  times  seemingly  so  inconsistent,  as  the  actions 
and  feelings  which  it  sanctions,  especially  as  exhibited  by  men 
and  races  of  diverse  cultures  and  religions.  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  and  the  embarrassments  they  occasion,  there 
is  but  one  law  of  duty,  as  there  is  but  one  God ;  and  the  name 
of  each  is  love. 

§  145.  The   last   question    is    no   less   important   than    the 
preceding :  What  formula  may  we  use  in  interpret- 
ing, and  applying  to  our  own  times,  the  general  foraiaUcM 
principles  and  special  rules  of  the  Scriptures  ?    The  ^ly'™*! 
general  principles  of  morality  are  valid  for  all  time,  wrtptiina 
Hence    every  comprehensive    requirement   of    the  ''***'^ 
moral  law  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  shines  by  its  own 
light  as  truly  as  it  is  enforced  by  divine  authority.     So  soon  as 
this  law  is  stated  and  comprehended,  it  is  assented  to  by  the 
intellect,  and  responded  to  by  the  feelings,  of  all  men,  in  every 
generation,  in  every  condition  of  culture,  and  every  grade  of 
civilization. 

§  146.  But  the  Scriptures  also  abound  with  special  messages 
and  rules  of  duty  given  at  different  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum-  nspectin^ 
stances.     How,  then,  shall  we  know  that  these  mes-  Ji^Jn'JJ^J*" 
sages  have  any  meaning  or  authority  for  ourselves  ?  of  positire 
By  what  criteria  do  we  judge  that  a  message  of  a    ***   "*** 
Hebrew  prophet  to  an  Oriental  nation,  or  another  generation  of 
men,  is  also  a  message  of  God  to  us  concerning  our  duty ;  or 
that  the  particular  precepts  of  Christ  to  his  original  disciples, 
or  of  an  apostle  to  Christian  believers  in  the  infancy  of  their 
life,  have  any  significancy  for  our  conduct  and  circumstances  ? 
To  these  questions  the  answer  is  simple  and  brief. 

The  special  directions  given  under  particular  circumstances, 


wbtww  than-  la  rvirif acw  ibut  (hi>j'  wm  tinijcatA  to  be  pn>- 
rvnsl  rul<-«,  nrf  iijuaII;  liibilins  ojua  nil  tb* 
I  they  Bpplj'  But  a  (UiMtkn  mtj 
be  gino  (or  ■  •pedal  oocMion  aod  epeolel  drcsnetaBoee  wfakh 
oomepood  exMtlj  to  peraou  sod  drcmiietenoee  at  the  prewat 
Umm ;  umI  yet,  tmkm  It  la  oleu-  that  thia  dlreotton  waa  giraa 
for  all  ttanea  aod  oocaaloiu,  it  need  not  follow  that  It  la  a 
nile  ot  dn^  for  onraelvea.  For  example,  the  directiooa  of  the 
aportlee  la  nape«t  to  the  apeaking  of  women  Id  diarohea  wet* 
explicit  aod  deoieiTe ;  bat,  before  the;  are  applied  to  the  pica- 
aat  tiaa,  we  moat  be  aaaored  that  thej  were  inteoded  to  be 
pennaoeiit,  aa  really  aa  ttiat  the  oooaakwa  are  aimllar.  The 
eilteiluu  la  doable :  the  rale  mart  beflt  preoeot  drcomelMieea  •■ 
tnHy  aa  tboae  onder  which  it  waa  origlnall;  giren,  aod  It  moal 
be  ehown  to  be  a  pennanent  rale.  It  la  ool;  when  both  theet 
eoodlliooi  coocur,  that  any  rule,  bowerer  apeciflc,  la  binding  oa 
the  oooadeooe  as  of  aoriptonl  authority. 


Part  ll. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  DUTY,  OR  ETHICS. 


CHAPTER   L 

INTRODUCTORY:   CLASSIFICATION  OF  DUTISa 

§  147.  By  a  psychological  examinatioii  of  man's  moral  nature, 
we  have  sought  to  ascertain  those  endowments  and 

Prerfoat  f  n- 

relations  which  are  essential  to  his  moral  activity,  qniries,  Md 
Our  subsequent  inquiries  in  moral  science  have  given  *''**'  «■•■«**•• 
us  the  theory  of  duty  as  the  result  of  the  analysis  and  deter- 
mination of  those  fundamental  conceptions  and  pnnciples  which 
our  psychological  inquiries  evolved.  We  proceed  now  to  ethics, 
or  the  determination  and  classification  of  the  special  rules  of 
duty,  so  far  as  tliey  follow  from  our  previous  inquiries. 

A  correct  theory  of  duty  must  of  itself  involve  a  few  defi- 
nite rules  of  willing  and  action.  We  have  seen  (§  54)  that  we 
cannot  examine  the  endowments  which  constitute  man's  moral 
nature,  without  discovering  what  is  the  end  or  purpose  for  which 
these  endowments  exist,  and,  consequently,  in  what  way  these 
activities  ought  to  be  employed,  as  expressed  in  some  compre- 
hensive yet  definite  rules  of  voluntary  action.  Indeed,  any  and 
every  theory  concerning  the  moral  nature  or  moral  powers  of  man 
must  necessarily  provide  for  certain  general  principles  or  rules, 
as  to  how  this  moral  nature  must  be  used.  These  rules,  more- 
over, must  extend  not  only  to  the  volitions  and  dispositions,  the 
purposes  and  intentions,  but  also  to  definite  actions  of  body 
and  mind. 

The  rules  which  we  have  thus  far  obtained  must,  of  necessity, 
be  very  general,  and  can  serve  little  direct  and  practical  use  in 
guiding  or  helping  us  to  the  regulation  of  our  actions,  and  the 
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conduct  of  our  life.  But  we  cannot  stop  with  these ;  we  can- 
not lie  content  with  the  reoognttton  of  the  general  oliligation 
voluntarilj  to  choose  what  involves  our  highest  good,  or  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  this  g<MMl  must  neceHsartly  involve  love 
to  others  and  allegiance  t<>  (lod.  The  conclusion,  that  in  onler 
p  to  attain  man's  highi*st  gCNMl   in  thought,  fet*ling, 

•iker  !■?••-     and  art,  we  must  love  our  fcllow-mcn  as  we  love 
***        ourselves,   simply  miM*s,   without   answering,  such 
BuUmlinate  cpii^stions  as  tlM*M* :  ^*  What  thought,  f«*eling.  wonl, 
or  a(*t  will  sccompliHh  this  c*nd,  to-duy«  to-morrow,  here  ami 
there?  '*  or,  '*  Who  is  my  neighlior?  *'  at  the  preM*nt  moment,  as 
I  encounter  this  man  and  that  in  the  ex|M*rifnc«ii  ami  stniggK*a 
of  living.     The  occasl<m  ami  the  n<*ct»ssity  still  n*mnin  for  uk  to 
define  and  Justify  fiarticular  and  pnN*iM*  ndi*s  nf  duty  for  the 
manifold  f^mdititmM  nn«l  relations  of  our  human  existence. 
i  1  |H.  TIh*   htatcmcnt    mid   cnfont'nK-nt   «if   tln-M'   rules   of 
s|N*<'i»l  nrtivitv  coiiHtitut*'  wlmt  w«*  liav«>  <*h(>H(*n  to 
in,      rail  rtliicM  ($4).     T1i<*hc  nilv^.  in  tin*  la.Ht  analvHs, 


tBUaiftry  m  nH  i^^M***  nfMiirc  ri;:lit  a«-ti\  itu'H  or  Htati*H  of  the 
will,  as  th«*  f1ii:il  and  HUprt'iiii-  dirrrtiv«*  and  motor 
of  all  tli<*  other  arti\iti«*M  of  the  man.  Itiit  thrv  rliii'flv  nnnvrn 
itM  HuUinlinat**  and  p:irtiriil»r  activitirM.  Wli;it  itt  mipreuic  and 
conipii-iimHivt*  volitiofm  on;;!!!  to  N*.  \h  mip|M»H«-4|  ti>  N*  «*a.*iily 
undfr'«t«i«M|,  nnd  to  rnpiin*  little  definition  or  cnforeement. 

TlifHi*  H)H*i-itl<'d  vnliiiiin'4  **r  iiiti'iititiHH  mv  promiiifiitly  tl.t* 
i,iit>ii'i't-in:itti-r  (if  flhic'il  •]iii*i-ti<iii  :in  lln-y  an*  iii:iiiifi-Nti-f|  in  fii'l- 
111;.'  :ilid  HI  ti«i|i.  'riie  ilit«-nti<«li.  or  ]ilir|Mi*«e.  )i:i<,  U'rfi  eXplaiht-d 
til  U*  tin*  rt*<tiilt  nf  vnlitiiiii  :  i.i*.,  it  i**  »  ile-^in'  <»r  iinpiiUe  Minile 
t«n|>ri'!iie  tiv  till-  «ilI1  i'^i  '.'>:!,  ,\.\),  ftut  e\t'rv  iiitfiiti<iii  tlnit 
iii.i<le  Miipri'iiie  will  :i>  t  it-^i  tf  out  ill  wmiiI  nr  d«*i-iL  unless  itn 
ni.'iiiif<"«t;itii*im  :iri*  'lim  ti-d  **r  liindi-ml  )iv  siMiie  r\tr:ini*«iU4 
fi'f'f,  V'ttT  tlii"»  !i.i*<»li.  tin-  iliilX  l«»  III'*..'/  «■!  y.»/»'y.«i»f  r:iriiei| 
Willi    iT    tlii*    :idd:ti<<iril    ••^•:: j  itmii    !••    "•'    in    :»    |i:irt !•  ii1:ir    w:iV. 

||i!l«>i*.    ill    llie   llillll    nf    illltV.    Ill   illtclHJ    -MJ'Ti  !in)\  ,  -       i.i*..    \ii|l|ll- 

tAriiv  to  di-ftiie. —  i*  111  efleet  au«l  n-?»i"»i»-il'.lii v  ^•  mi-/,  f\eii  if 
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the  external  action  is  prevented  by  some  superior  physical 
constraint  or  conti-olling  physical  disability.  Consequently  the 
rules  of  ethics  respect  and  include  the  purposes,  the  feelings, 
and  the  actions,  one  and  all,  so  far  as  these  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  It  is,  then,  to  the  right  use  of  the  will,  that 
every  ethical  precept  is  immediately  directed,  as  it  controls  the 
appropriate  activities  of  thought,  feeling,  and  manifestation  in 
word,  gesture,  or  deed.  Now  a  purpose  is  commanded,  now  a 
feeling,  now  an  act,  now  all  three,  according  to  circumstances ; 
it  being  understood  that  the  intention  of  duty  is  always  present 
as  the  animating  soul. 

The  truth  has  already  been  explained,  that,  while  the  compre- 
hensive law  of  duty  is  the  same,  many  of  its  special  g^^j^  ,^^ 
rules  must  change  with  changing  occasions  and  va-  •f  doty 
rying  circumstances.     The  term  "circumstances,"  eireaiB.'' 
as  here  used,  admits  of  a  wide  variety  of  meanings.  •t«»€«fc 
Circumstances  may  be  apparently  as  fixed  and  as  universal  as 
the  relationships  of  the  family,  or  the  so-called  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  in  which  cases  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  duty 
may  be  ascertained  and  imposed ;  or  they  may  be  as  unstable 
as  the  casual  opportunity  to  help  a  stranger  at  a  street-crossing, 
or  to  cheer  a  forlorn  fellow-traveller  with  a  kind  word  or  look, 
for  which  no  rules  whatever  can  be  prescribed.     For  such  tran- 
sient cases,  only  the  most  indefinite  advice  or  counsel  can  be 
furnished. 

Some  of  these  rules  find  their  starting-point  or  nucleus  in  cer- 
tain original  impulses  or  instinctive  tendencies  or  those  psycho- 
physiolc^cal  arrangements  which  determine  the  human  race  to 
certain  attitudes  or  gestures  as  expressive  of  certain  feelings 
and  thoughts.  The  recognition  of  such  impulses  as  universal 
leads,  necessarily,  to  the  imposition  of  them  in  the  form  of  law 
or  duty,  under  the  operation  of  human  society,  and  determines 
the  outlines  of  a  universal  code  of  etiquette  or  "good  form,*'  so 
far  as  any  such  code  exists.  Many  rules  of  external  conducv 
also  have  an  accidental  and  arbitrary  origin. 
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Many  nilm  of  spr<>cli  and  behavior  are  also  laryrelj  obtained 
by  ex|)orieQce  and  in<hiction,  nnd  nns  ronBoqiiently,  ranked  m 
|m>luil)U*  knowh>d^.  oh  rontmHt<H|  with  that  whirh  is  axiomatic. 
It  will  not  lie  i|u«*HtiomMl,  timt  mi  far  na  Miirh  rulea  depend  no 
the  vftiH*is  or  t«*ndenc'iea  of  at'tion.  wlifthor  in  the  phyairal  or 
fwyrhical  world,  they  niURt  U*  obtaintMl  by  itMluotion«  an<l 
found<*d  on  ex|N*rieiu*c.  K%'(*n  if  inHtinct  or  intuition  or  rev- 
elation fumiHh  many  of  th«*  fundamental  and  eomprelienaive 
prini'iph*a  aa  well  im  inotivifi  of  duty,  induction  muai,  to  a 
larjre  exU*nt,  apply  th(*ae  prineiplffi  to  H|H*(*ial  oaaea,  and  alao 
frame  H|M*c*iul  ndi*A  for  the  din^'tion  of  the  romluct  under  tlie 
light  of  theae  prinripb*a. 

It  ia  notorioua  that  every  th«*or>'  of  mornla  flnda  aome  place 
for  indu(*tion  in  itH  i^mUm  of  ethica.  'riHH)riea  differ. 
rv^«irr4  indiM^il,  in  that  tlie  advcM^ntcH  of  f>ne  aitHcrt  a  wider 

lBM»n  Hplier  *  tlinn   tlioHe  of   another  for  intuition,  an«l  a 

narrower  Kpliere  for  imhirtinn.  TImhm*  writera  wlio 
aMH4Tt  the  largest  pl:ii*<'  fur  intuition,  in  determining  fi|N»rial 
rules  eon<t*niin{;  our  dutien  tn  (hm|.  to  onr  par<*ntH,  our  U*n<^ 
fartopi.  or  tiur  frientU.  nill  Mill  e«>n<*«*de,  that,  in  the  chaiiizini; 
rinniiiitanees  of  life,  thesr  rnleH  nnist  i-han^jre  with  ex|H»rien«'e, 
and  many  of  tlit-ni  i-an  Im*  improved  with  the  pnHjri*HH  of  neienee 
(fi  *.'*.').  If  any  insist  that  the  H|M-ii:il  riilcM  of  iliiiy  an*  inenpn- 
Mi-  of  I  hant^f  for  thi*  l*etti'r,  tln-v  wmilil  htill  i-oniiMh',  that,  for 

• 

III-  wi«.f  ripi"!!!  .iti.'h  t»f  tlif«»r  rill*"*.  fliali  Iim-I  U-  iiiH||u<'t<*<l  l»v 
lAjH'rii  in  I*.  Ml.pfi  i^  .'inothrr  iiafiK*  for  iiidm  tion.  The  mo*,* 
e(iiin«i«-ii(  «  haiitp.>>ii- of  iiitiiiti\e  axiom**  w  ill  r(tiifi'K««  that  rf-oit 
It,  i'^X  « <  •iiotaiittv  U-  had  t«i  piii^:iK|i-  f\  iil«'n<'e  to  ih'li'rinhie  the 
I  t-i  ■«  !•.  wtiirii  i!n'-i'  :i\i<iin4  iipph.  Thi-n"  ai«'  f«w  who  Hoiild 
iiihN-fi>l  'ii'Al  lit*'  liioi.il    |i-:i>»<»ii.  Viith    iIn    rali'L'oi  |i-:il    im|M>r ;iti\e, 

or  ''.*•  M.i'i  i!  Hfii**«-.  wifti  i-<t  eniotiiin:il  ifiipiil-i-*.  i^oiiM  )Mis«iiMv 
!••■  :»«l<  'J  I  »*'  fo  :ill  ill**  •jiii'*»thi|iH  or  «:i'»«'««  of  f -iiti'*i-ifiifi',  or  the 
niir.\   \*'\.itj  I  ■.//!•  •*  «»f  ijiiiii^ilrv.  liom-ViT  wjilr  mnv  )n*  their 

•  •  •  • 

It   m  til  )m-  oti^4  rved,  Itowever.  that  what  we  call   Indutiion 
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inclades  that  subtile  sagacity  or  tact  by  which  the  adapta- 
tions of  nature  are  discerned,  and  the  indications  of  indiction 
nature  are  interpreted;  as  truly  as  those  generali-  iW«d«iiicL- 
zations  from  observation  and  experience,  which  can  be  justified 
by  decisive  instances,  or  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
statutes  of  law-makers,  the  decisions  of  jurists,  the  reasonings  of 
publicists,  and  the  systems  of  moralists.  The  necessity  which 
constantly  summons  us  to  exercise  this  sagacity  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  conscience  affords  a  constant  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  moral  tact  and  sensibility,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  of  man's  moral  education  and 
discipline.  In  these  inductions,  however,  we  are  not  limited  to 
generalizations  from  the  known  tendencies  of  human  actions ; 
nor  to  their  effects,  as  these  have  been  exemplified  in  human 
experience,  or  recorded  in  human  history.  The  inner  forces  and 
tendencies  of  man's  nature,  whether  they  are  instincts,  desires, 
or  affections,  furnish  often  strong  probabilities  and  even  decisive 
evidence  of  the  kinds  of  action  which  nature  in  general  prescribes, 
and  warrant  us  in  making  confident  inductions  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  authority  of  moral  rules.  It  is  of  little  consequence, 
whether,  in  such  cases,  we  interpret  the  rule  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  or  a  law  of  human  nature,  so  long  as  it  rests  on  a  perceived 
fitness  which  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  and  which  we  accept 
as  a  safe  guide  and  binding  rule  for  conduct  and  character. 

§  149.  In  other  woitls,  the  materials  for  these  inductions  are 
twofold,  —  objective  and  subjective.  The  objective 
are  those  broad  and  obvious  capacities  and  relation-  objectife  and 
ships  which  constitute  human  nature,  individual  and  ■■'^'•**'^*' 
social,  and  indicate  the  ends  for  which  man  exists.  The  sitb' 
jective  are  the  strong  impulses  or  feelings  which  impel  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  grounds  for  the  determination 
and  enforcement  of  parental  duties.    These  are  two- 
fold: (1)  those  manifest  and  manifold  advantages 
which  must  result  from  intrusting  to  parents  the  oare  and  pro- 
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tcctioa  of  tlieir  chiKlrpti,  and  (2)  tlie  Atrong  and  inoradioablc 
afTc<*tiontt  which  iin|M*l  U>  iMirentul  iM*n'u*o  and  S'u*rifice.  In 
view  of  Uie  flrnt  of  thi^sc  it* aHona,  civil  a<K*icty  cvcrj'wiierv  itTo*^- 
Diz4*H  and  «.*nfon\*8  |iurcut:il  dutiea.  l^il»lic*  aonti incut  dova  i\w 
aunu*.  Kvcry  n*fli*ctin^  hiiiniin  Ik^iuj^  uc*iv|ita  tia*  t»)>li};uti<Mi, 
ami  n*a|K>n<ltf  to  tho  aivtiiiicnt  whii'h  cnforcea  it.  But  thcae 
olivioua  t4*ndenciea  to  ^imkI — aa  wc  have  intiniat^Ml  —  do  by  no 
nicaud  exhauHt  the  ai>;unicnt  for  th(*Hi*  dutii*a.  Tlie  cxialenci* 
of  ivrtain  8|)i*cial  affect iona  that  hind  tlic  pan»utM,  ca|MH.*ially  the 
mother,  to  the  chiUI,  —  which  fix  her  heart  n|Hiu  it  in  a  B|HH-ial- 
izing  autl  ti*uder  n*};anl,  that  ^n>wH  hy  iiul»tile  pro«*ettaea«  ami 
takoa  prettnlence  of  every  other  affect imi  ami  ini|iulHt*,  —  wouhl 
in<li<*ate  that  it  waa  the  intent iou  of  mitun*.  tliat  tlH'm*  affiM'tioua 
ahouhl  onlinarily  In*  iniplicitly  oU*yt*il  and  cheritthed  aa  the  nioat 
ini|>emtive  and  HU<*r«Hl. 

$  1^).  To  any  indnctinii  fnnii  thi*  iii<<tiiirtH  and  emotiona,  it  ia 

OMtciUa  u    *''^**'"  olij«Tt«'il.  that  it  finiiMU  nimality  on  m'ntiment 

mIm  iw        only*  anti  exalte  f«-«'liii^  aUivr  n*:tHoii ;  an<l,  ni«>n*- 

over,  that  th«'H«*  natural  f«*flin'.:H  oftrn  <*(»nflict  with 

one  another,  ami  cohHiiiiicntlv  all  i>f  tln'Mi  <'annot  rule.      It  inav 

•  •  • 

auflh**'  to  Nav  in  n-plv.  tliat  iniln«-ti«in'^  of  thin  kin<l  which  n*iit 
U|M»n  fi-rlirrj  art*  ni»t  fnundi'd  nn  ini|>nlM«'  alone.  ni»r  on  ini|iulM* 
aa  NUi-h,  hut  on  ini|inU«*  :\h  intrrim'tiil  tiy  n^aMin.  Thrv  do  not 
Jn-'tify  tli«'  con<  lu^mn  that  tin*  r\i«4ti*n<*e  of  tin*  irn|»nlMi*  |irovi*4 
that  natnn*  inttifi'*  ami  *  tiiiiinaiid**  that  llif  iMipuUi*  or  t*ni«iti«tn 
••liMiiil  :il«i.i\>«  Tki\f  ,  liiit  itiiiv  nii'liT  i-fttain  f-onditiiMii.  Tim* 
f.i<  t  ihal  till"***  na1iir:il  iiii|iiil<«fi  and  ft-rluii:*  Kflfn  tHinllii't.  nn<l 
«  :wiri<>t  all  U*  ^rattlii-d.  |»iii\is  thai  tiit'V  h«t-d  «)**«'  int«*r]irt'lath»n 
nnl  -.iit«'lli;;i-nt  ««iiitr<il.  hut  f<v  nn  nti*:iii^  tli:it  tlirit  f«>r«-f  nu'l 
ti'tia'  ity  an-  ip^t  :ni)"»:;:int  (lata  fi>r  inNTpri-tm^  tin*  nit«-ntion*i 
and  •  ••!nfi:.tfi'U  •/   iiitiir**  and  •>(  'liit\. 

Kiiliiiwini;  trti^  i.n«-  of  thmii^ht.  wi>  Mi>«ir\f  that  th«*  n-iation- 
(iMaifl'stifia  *'lit{'*  Hi. .lit  f «»n"'itiit«*  nian'^  •»«••  i.tl  and  iiidi\i<lnal 
ol  4afU».  «-i»»niin»\  ait-  t<i  a  lar-ji*  «*\t<'ijt  rnf«'H*««l  f'\  «»it;iin 
affections  to  hia  a|iiriUial  oouatitution.     Vl>  rUa.Hify  and  divi«ie 
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our  duties  by  the  prominent  relationships  which  are  conspicuous 
in  man's  individual  and  social  nature,  and  the  feelings  by  which 
they  are  attended  and  enforced.  The  first  correspond  to  the 
second,  and  the  two  usually  strengthen  one  another  as  indications 
and  evidences  of  duty.  As  a  consequence,  the  induction  of  rules 
becomes  easier  and  more  satisfactory,  being  founded  on  double 
evidence,  as  has  already  been  exemplified  in  the  case  supposed 
of  the  moral  obligation  which  enforces  parental  duties. 

§  151.  But  whether  it  be  relations  without  that  determine  our 
duties,  or  impulses  from  within,  one  or  both,  these 
duties  are  usually  defined  by  the  objects  with  which  .uy  defined 
human   beings  are  connected,  and  on  which  their  ^^  *'*•*'■ 

objects. 

affections  and  actions  terminate.  We  define  the 
duties  of  men  by  the  objects  with  which  they  hold  distinguish- 
able relations,  and  to  which  they  are  usually  connected  by 
special  affections.  These  criteria  are  at  once  objective  and 
subjective.  Of  objects  other  than  one's  self,  there  are  four 
classes,  —  Oody  nature^  animals,  and  men. 

It  is  also  true,  that  in  a  special  sense  also  each  man  holds 
special  relations  of  duty  to  himself.  This  might  give  us,  as  the 
ground  of  a  twofold  division,  the  relations  of  man  to  himself 
and  to  other  beings,  whether  sentient  or  insentient.  By  this 
grouping,  God,  human  beings,  animals,  and  the  physical  uni- 
verse would  fall  into  the  second  class,  involving  four  subdi- 
visions. The  most  common  division  of  duties  is  threefold, — 
duties  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  God ;  duties  to 
animals  and  to  nature  being  treated  as  subordinate  to  one  or 
other  of  these  three. 

To  this  threefold  division,  two  objections  might  be,  and,  in- 
deed, often  have  been,  urged, — first,  that  many  of  the  duties 
which  man  owes  to  himself  must  be  determined  by  his  constitu- 
tion as  a  human  being.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  constitution 
can  neither  be  known  nor  defined  except  by  man's  relations  to 
nature,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  God.  It  would  follow,  it  is 
urged,  that  man's  duties  to  himself  must  very  largely  grow  out 
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of  bb  ntnlifinii  tit  otlirr  tiring",  nnil  miiat  rvinitoqarntlj  inriivW 
bis  dutiM  to  tbem.  Tb«  Moond  objection  Is  in  principle,  ttongk 
not  in  phnkM,  the  eame ;  vU.,  Uwt  every  daty  whicfa  we  ow* 
directly  to  otben  we  indirectly  owe  to  oanelvet,  inutnocb  an  if 
fnimied  it  would  promote,  mad  if  vSoiated  it  wouM  htader,  ow 
peraoiiKl  morkl  onlture  utd  perfection.  In  familiar  langm^.  we 
ftra  said  to  owe  it  to  oaraelvea  to  discharge  every  doty  wliM 
we  owe  to  oUiers.  SImilsriy,  ereiy  duty  wLich  would  neem  to 
affect  onraelrea  directly  and  ezcloaively  does  remotely  but  aete* 
ally  lit  OS  (o  discharge  more  satisfactorily  oar  dnties  to  God  and 
oar  neighbor,  and  therefore  becomes  in  a  sense  a  duty  to  God 
and  our  neighbor.  Every  duty  to  either,  as  It  is  discharged  or 
neglected,  also  becomes  a  means  of  moral  culture  to  oandvest 
and  hence  is  enforced  by  a  special  obt^ation.  Then,  again, 
every  duty,  to  whonisofvcr  it  b  ow«i.  is  fnTorced  by  oarKlvaa 
upon  ourselves,  ami  liecomes  In  a  certain  secondary  though  la* 
porUnt  sense  a  duty  owed  to  ourselves,  so  far  as  it  is  imposed 
by  the  autliorily  of  the  iDdivkliial  conscience  mm  Onal  and 
aiipivroe.  It  is  also  enforced,  or  mther  re-enforccd,  Ity  the 
autburity  of  God,  and  conscqacnlty  becomes  a  duty  to  God  aa 
well  as  to  ounielvcs.  In  some  cases  it  is  re-enfurced  by  the 
sulltority  of  those  of  our  fellow-men  to  witom  we  hap|ieii  to 
slawl  in  ipecisl  rvlatinns  ;  aixl  thus  a  silicic  a«-t  liecomes  a  duty 
to  uurM-lvM,  to  (iod.  and  to  our  fellow-UK'n.  These  dis- 
timiions  may  Mt-m  ovcr-niw,  and  |>crlin|iii  merely  vertwl :  yet 
tb*'y  ilewne  sttcntiini  in  onier  l*>  cli-sr  tin*  »nlije<n  from  every 
IMHuilile  miMiiiiKlnii'tiou,  nitil  to  |hjI  ua  on  our  gunnl  Sfpilnst 
r(>tifui«ii>ii  of  llMiu}ilit  sml  of  s]Nfch. 

We  sum  u|i  the  whole  matter  in  the  followinfc  stalnnenta: 
Kvt-n'  duly  is  in  an  im[>ortsnt  ••■nM>  o«e<l,  — to  whomsoever.  o» 
oo  whomsorvi-r  it  diriM-lly  li'miinsti^,  —  and  in  Kami'  nwes  i»  m 
duly  tu  more  or  fewer  "t  tmr  rellow-nH-n.  It  i«  hImi  sIwavh  a  iluty 
tutitiii.  Ku(  iuMmucli  Bwl  in  so  far  s>  our  aelion*.  iiirlwling 
oar  puq'oan  and  freiinjis,  lmroe<liatHy  affect  certain  persons 
cr  things,  we  divlds  and  rfaaaify  oar  dutiea,  as  their  dirael 
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objects  are  respectively,  (I.)  ourselves,  (II.)  our  fellow-men, 
(111.)  animals,  (IV.)  nature,  and  (V.)  God. 

§  152.  We  begin  with  our  duties  to  ourselves  ;  ))ecause,  for  the 
reason  already  given,  this  class  of  duties  includes 
the  immediate  and  direct  relations  of  our  actions  to  with  daties 
ourselves   alone,  and  their  indirect  results  in  our    *  *""*  '*** 
moral  culture  and  habits. 

A  correct  judgment  of  our  duties  to  ourselves  will  also  enable 
us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men  in  their  various  forms,  and  their  relative  proportion 
and  imix)rtance.  The  law  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves  supposes  or  implies  that  we  have  already 
determined  the  kind  and  degree  of  love  which  we  may  render  to 
ourselves ;  not,  indeed,  the  love  which  we  render  in  fact,  which 
would  sanction  our  selfish  achievements  as  a  standard  of  duty, 
but  the  love  which  we  ought  to  render,  that  is,  an  unselfish  or 
moral  love.  The  Golden  Rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  also  supposes  that 
our  demands  upon  others  for  ourselves  should  be  limited  by 
some  fixed  standard  concerning  what  we  ought  to  wish  or 
expect  others  to  do  for  us,  and  implies  some  limitation  to  our 
expectations  and  wishes  for  and  our  interest  in  ourselves. 

Our  duties  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  also  furnish  the 
principal,  the  most  Important,  and  often  the  only  satisfactory 
criteria  by  which  to  determine  and  enforce  our  duties  to  the 
animated  and  the  unanimated  creation ;  inasmuch  as  these 
duties  are  chiefly  determined  by  man's  place  in  the  finite  uni- 
verse, and  the  ends  for  which  nature  and  animals  seem  to  exist. 

The  consideration  of  these  classes  of  duties  will  prepare  us  to 
understand  the  grounds  of  our  special  duties  to  God 
as  the  enforcer  of  all  duty  ;  inasmuch  as  he  enforces  ^h,t  Keniie, 
every  duty  by  the  rational  sanction  which  he  gives  ■"  *"*••«  "^ 
to  each,  and  by  the  personal  authority  with  which  he 
makes  every  duty  to  others  to  be  a  supreme  and  personal  ser- 
vice to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


nrriBs  to  ourselves. -general  principles. 


f  153.  Tiikm:  diitu^H  Iinw  nlnMuly  Uh'II  drfiiUMl  bh  tli«Mo  nUliga* 
f>,,4,i^f,i,l  U>ry  n<*U  which  proiiiiiit'Dtly  or  rxrhiHJvoly  nftvri 
ff\%f\fW,  inuirH  iiiilivi(lu:il  wrll-U'iii<:.  Thrv  an»  (U*nv«tl  fnmi 
Uh*  priiH-ipU*  XhixX  iiiaii  is  tiiorully  UmiikI  U*  i'hfM»Ht\  tt>  f(t*l.  nml 
to  IK'I,  ill  hijrh  a  way  x\s  to  <'(Tri*t  ami  attain  th<*  hi;!h«*T«t  ^mmI 
|)iiHni)iU*  fur  hiriiM'lf.  In  many  ranrn.  as  wr  ha\<*  M*rn.  hi*«  voli- 
tionn,  f<fhn:z««.  an<l  actions  si-rtn  to  trrniinatc  in  hinim-lf  only, 
f*v<'n  wht-ii  thi'V  ill!  lu<h*  tin*  wrll-tn'in^  of  others,  lint,  whether 
thev  «lo  or  ilo  not  «\t«n<l  U-xond  hiin^'lf,  mi  far  :u4  th«*v  ulTei't 
liiniHi-lf  tiifv  U'liinii*  (inti's  to  liiniH«-)f. 

Sn(ijiM-ti\4-ly  \  i«-wr«l.  tlirv  Mil*  liniit«>il  to  his  actnal  or  iMmni* 
lih*  niotal  a<-ti\  ili«'*t  :  i.r..  to  thr  a<  ti  anil  rfTtM-tn  of  ehoio*. 
'rhoii<.')it«».  friii'tioiiH.  :ifTt'«  1  ii>n'<.  an<l  liotlilv  acts  an*  not  ihiti**** 
nt    ail.  I  \«  rill    :ii    ih«-\    im*    rr!;it«M|   iliriTtlv   «»r   nMiioteiv    to   ti.,« 

•  •  •  • 

niiil:  h)i.]i'  uonl-*  aijil  :i<  ts.  uImii  \"!iintat\.  niav  U'  a**  ini|«'r- 
tant  •liitu  H  to  oui-«l\f  '•.  :i<^  art*  tin*  iiihi'l   r*-«'liht:'«  ah«l  |»ni|iiH>«*!%. 

<  »*.i«-i  ii\i-!\  4-oif.i<li  r<''i.  llii»^i'  :i«-ti\  itK-1  are  t'intliiii!  whieh 
iii\i.;\i'  i»r  {•ri»ii»t't<-  fiian'-  )ii;jtii-Nt  •j«nm1  in  i  iiaiai  ter  an*!  oimli- 
ti"ii.  ^.*»x  till'  i'r«-Hi-ht  .iii'i  T'li*  fiitiiii*.  iliMM'tU  i»i   in<iiiiM'tl\ . 

P  •.liiin!-!  *»■  !•  itMt. .''•■[•  i.  mimI  i**\  tlii«*  n;i-.«in  the  thi»ni*lit 
\n  !•  !•«  .it*<l.  !l.  it  III  III  (.III  |j«\«'i  ihi<-ill\  (  )iiMi'<«4<  hw  hiL'hi'Ht 
^iM^i.  1  ill'*  «*>iji<l  n:i|i!\  that  h«'  i  h(Hi.«r'«  a  i  hi'tii*.  oi  a  \ohintnrv 
i*n»otioii   ( )  !'*«).        lU»ih    an*    ini|Mit*iiit>h*.     He  fh«Kt*»e««  tvituin 
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objects,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  bound  to  secare  his  highest  good 
iu  the  form  of  those  desires  and  purposes  which  these  acts  of 
choice  involve.  The  relation  of  the  act  of  choosing,  to  the 
liighest  good  of  the  individual,  gives  to  it  its  moral  character. 
Some  of  these  choices  and  their  results  seem  to  terminate  ex- 
clusively in  himself,  for  good  or  evil ;  and  hence  such  activities 
of  voluntary  preference  or  desire,  of  word  or  act,  are  duties  to 
himself.  These  duties  may  respect  his  character  or  condition, 
according  as  they  affect  his  feelings  or  states  morally,  making 
him  a  better  man  or  the  opposite ;  or,  as  they  bring  him  some 
form  of  natural  good,  either  psychical  or  material. 

The  dnties  which  man  owes  to  himself  are  sometimes  conceived  as  im- 
plied in  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neiglibor  as  (thou 
loveJit)  thyself."    If  this  interpretation  is  allowed,  it  deserves    ^JJjJ^^* 
to  be  noticed  that  the  love  of  self  here  required  or  impliedly 
sanctioned  cannot  be  the  simple  (or  constitutional)  desire  of  happiness. 
Desire  by  itself,  least  of  all  the  desire  of  an  abstraction  which  can  have  no 
existence  or  impelling  force  separately  from  some  one  of  the  concrete 
forms  in  which  it  is  exemplified,  can  have  no  moral  quality  whatever. 
Only  a  special  voluntary  desire  can  be  right  or  wrong  ;  i.e.,  a  desire  de- 
fined by  some  object,  and,  moreover,  such  a  desire  when  vivified  by  the 
will  (cf.  §  32).     Happiness  as  such,  moreover,  cannot  be  the  object  of 
either  desire  or  volition.    Happiness  in  a  generalized  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  emotions,  so  far  as  they  include  the  element  of  desire,  which  always 
reaches  after  good. 

§  154.  The  objective  self  which  the  precept  requires  us  to 
love  is  pre-eminently  and  conspicuously  tJis  moral 

,^       _     .  ,  ,        ^     ..        1  Tl"«  objeetlfe 

self.     It  IS  not  the  sentient,  nor  the  affectional,  nor  ^if  i.  ,1.0 
the  intellectual  self,  only,  or  apart,  which  we  are  tk«  »•«■»* 
permitted  to  love,  but  the  voluntary  and  personal 
self;   not  the  separate   and  selfish,  but  the  social  and  self- 
sacrificing  self :  in  one  word,  it  is  the  human  self,  and  this,  not 
as  it  is,  but  in  its  ideal,  i.e.,  as  it  morally  ought  to  be.     This 
self,  in  addition  to  its  capacities  and  interests  as  an  individual, 
holds  manifold  relations  to  its  fellow-men  and  to  God,  to  the 
future  and  unseen,  as  truly  as  to  the  present  and  sensible  life. 
Hence  the  actual,  much  less  the  ideal,  good  of  man  as  a  single 
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■df,  auutotbe  unikraUtoH  ngiarl  from  mam's  n-litlinas  to  otlnrr 
bebgl.  Hia  u  *  «uom1,  politiukl,  uhI  icti^iutw  «aiM*J  i  Mnl 
hh  ladlTidaal  self  is  Urgel;  tOMde  up  of  his  tocbl,  polltkal. 
ud  religioM  ctpwdtlM  and  MiweptibiUtiH.  It  foUotn  tbtt  b* 
waoot  lore  himself  ■■  >  mond  peraoD  without  raapectli^  tb« 
■Ifootlow  sod  Mtiooa  to  which  tlieM  sociAl  tclktiooa  gtre  riM, 
and  which  NpplcDcnt  bia  iodlTidoaJ  life.  Sepust*  froa  Us 
(•Uow-nen  and  hia  Creator,  be  b  not  a  Gompl»t«d  man,  aad 
CMD  neltber  nnderataitd  nor  dinot  bimaelf.  He  oanoot  ksow 
hk  own  natu*  la  tbe  ideal  which  be  ebould  aim  to  realise  bjr 
hia  lodividDal,  i.e.,  bia  Toluutary  actiri^,  except  aa  be  [ndiidca 
In  tUa  ideal  tbe  rclatioas  which  be  bolda  to  other  beluga  in  the 
plaoe  belonging  to  each,  and  tbe  datiea  which  be  owea  to  then 
an  trul;  aa  to  himself. 

It  has.  bowerer,  already  been  said,  that  there  are  doties 
which  man  is  properly  said  lo  owe  to  himself,  eren 

till      wU*  r      r       .r 

^,1,^,  though,  in  ever;  «ingle  ioBtanoe,  tliese  acta  may  be 
"Jj*"^  alao  owed  to  his  fellow-mon.  Tbe  fact  that  such 
actions  in  tlielr  effi-cts  pau  oTcr  lo  others,  and 
therefore  become  duties  to  tbt?m,  liora  not  make  them  lo  be  any 
the  leas  really  duties  to  oureetvee,  so  f ar  aa  they  affect  our 
happiness  or  our  cbaractiT.  Sometinwa  tbe  two  nrlations  con- 
spire, and  give  a  double  or  it  may  he  a  triple  motive,  and  a 
eotnplez  character,  to  ll»c  mudf  individual  act.  It  often  happena 
that  the  same  set  is  at  once  a  duty  to  ounwlvra,  to  our  fcllow- 
nen,  and  to  (lod.  FrcqucDtly,  moreover,  the  claims  which 
ariite  seem  !•>  conllict.  ami  leave  us  in  doubt  which  sliould 
prevail,  involving  serious  s|Hi-ulativc  and  practical  |>eri>lexity 
in  de<-)din)(  qw-stioos  of  duty. 

IhiUM  io  ounrlTM.  ntnfmrpT,  rannol  I*  u  ilf  Anirrlj  ronnnlslHl  km) 
pmrlilnl  f.>r  bj  rtilM  w  II.<-  <li>1lr*  wlil.h  yr  owe  ro  Mhrn. 
""'"  *"  Tlwj' an- iifirn  pnforml  liy  rJalinn  ami  ronalilrrallniu  vhh  h 

"^''.T  Mr  prrirrtly  knonn   U>  mirfc-lici.  anil  wlilrh,  errn  II  rhry 

fig^^  wan-  known  lo  Mlvn,  muM  iin\y  lir  Imprrfrrtl;-  apivrrlMnl 

by  Ihrm.     Tb*  rin-umalaniwi  whlrb  ilvtarmliir  aiiil  mtt>n-a 
ttaMB  nut  balacoprn  lo  faocral  ol«>rTBUun  bimI  kpfimclalioii.  tbry  rana<N 
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be  provided  for  so  explicitly  by  rules  as  might  be  desired.  Even  the  induo 
tious  and  rules  which  one  person  might  possibly  derive  from  his  own 
experience  could  not  be  applied  by  another,  even  to  himself.  The  moral 
claims  of  certain  persons  upon  others  — as  their  parents,  children,  and 
neighbors  —  are  often  open  to  the  inspection  of  many,  and  can  be  enforced 
by  the  common  interests  or  the  common  sentiments  of  many  oliservers. 
But  the  circumstances  or  feelings  which  are  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and 
which  are  the  grounds  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself,  are  often 
such  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  justly  appreciated  except  by  the  individual 
alone.  No  oltserver  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another  man,  and 
know  what  are  his  inmost  needs.  For  these  reasons,  duties  to  ourselves 
are  incapable  of  being  as  exactly  defined  and  as  satisfactorily  formulated 
as  duties  to  others.  The  utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to  state  and  enforce 
certain  general  principles  which  may  serve  for  our  guidance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conduct  and  the  formation  of  character,  and  leave  their  application 
to  our  individual  experiences  as  they  arise. 

§  155.  We  assume,  as  we  may,  that  our  duties  to  ourselves 
are  comprehended  and  enforced  by  the  general  obligation  to 
effect  our  highest  good. 

This  highest  good  is  broadly  distinguished  as  good  of  charac- 
ter^ and  good  of  condition ;  the  one  describing  what 
a  man  is  in  his  personal,  pre-eminently  his  moral  character 
self,  —  that  is,  in  his  purposes  and  affections ;  and  '"^  *®®^  •' 

condition. 

the  other,  every  thing  besides,  which  he  desires  or 
possesses,  whether  it  be  knowledge  and  artistic  skill,  or  wealth 
and  power.  Both  these  forms  of  good  were  distinguished  by  the 
ancient  moralists  in  a  general  way,  and  both  were  recognized  as 
essential  elements  of  the  summum  bonum.  The  moderns  ordi- 
narily do  not  distinguish  precisely  between  what  a  man  is,  and 
what  he  has,  except  in  a  moral  sense  ;  for  the  reason,  that  much 
that  is  attained  by  culture  and  discipline,  in  intellect  and  skill 
and  grace,  pertains  to  what  he  is,  when  contrasted  with  what  he 
has  in  wealth  or  power  or  honor.  AVe  usually  limit  the  good 
of  character  to  moral  excellence,  and  set  this  in  contrast  to 
every  thing  besides  that  is  desirable.  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

•^  °  Good  of  clinr- 

AVe  also  distinguish  good  of  every  kind  as  im-  sctemiwan 
mediate   and   remote,  and  find  in  this  a  factor  or  •"J^""'*' 
relation  which  ought  to   be   considered.      The  divisions  thus 
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oomtitnled  by  no  avtna*  cotnculo  with  thow  of  ronftltlon  aDil 
dtuacler,  vid  v>'l  Uitti  dtiaM-*  nf  iIk'h"  n-litiion*  <li-b?nitiiw 
miinyof  onrduil.  ■.  h>  ..iii.vl>'>-'.  luini.'ili.Uv  u-"\  of  oouditioB 
Buty  not  ftlwaj's  be  compatible  with  that  which  is  remote,  end 
it  beoomes  our  dat;  lo  uicrlfloe  tbe  one  to  the  other.  Good  of 
ebsracter,  however,  is  always  Bnprcmo.  It  moy  never  be  aacrt- 
floed,  either  lo  present  or  future  good  of  ooodition.  ICoral 
good  should  always  be  Uie  oootroUing  aim  and  law.  It  may 
be  doulited,  indeed,  whether,  in  the  strictest  scnso,  any  prevent 
atoral  activity  has  uo  roUtions  to  the  future,  and  can  therefor* 
be  said  to  be  only  of  present  obligation.  It  Is  certain,  bowevor, 
that,  in  the  moral  intentions,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
tbe  motives  of  tbe  present  and  the  motives  in  ]>ro8pcct  Viewed 
b  their  relations  to  tiie  futore,  tbe  feeblest  wish,  tbe  faintest 
a^iiration,  and  ttie  moat  casual  resolve,  may  give  energy  to  the 
character  iu  wiir|>  and  wouf,  and  eirtiigliicii  it  to  meet  aome 
futurv  test  or  strain. 

Dul  1ft  it  be  supposed  Hint  no  etiiicnl  rons<><|UeDces  will 
follow  from  a  present  moral  nclivily,  and  that  no  rvlatlons  to 
habit  or  moral  growth  are  In  qucstiun.  Let  a  man  he  alone,  and 
Isolatnl  from  human  tMj«-t<-ty :  let  bim  find  hiniwif  u]iod  a  div- 
ert island,  or  he  immunil  in  a  solitary  t'ell,  ami  liy  tlio  supposi' 
tiou  left  to  (imtrul  his  tliotiKhlA  and  fet-lin;^  willmut  mpect  to 
any  future  ot>u*e(]Uenefs.  even  to  IiIh  nwn  ninrnl  M-lf.  Wliirh 
of  hilt  imputiMti.  in  huiIi  a  c-nw.  nliould  iu-  Hntntion  and  allnw 
liy  hilt  will?  Ul>vi»iii.1>'.  lli<»c'  whiih  an-  iinlimdlv  tlii-  hi^'lx-iit 
ami  U-M.  Tlii-se  only  are  siin<iiui»-d  hy  n-aMin.  or  enfonxil  tiy 
cuiiM-ifucr,  wr  <vmmnu<lMl  liy  <  m»I.  bh  lii>i  pn-Hcnt  duties  to  him- 
self. We  say.  in  fSi'ricml.  the  |nyi'hi<'Bl  activities  nhould  Uke 
prei-eilenw  tif  tW  M-nnunl ;  and.  of  the  c|.iritii:il.  the  Ix-ne volt  lit 
should  prvvail  al«>v.'  IIh-  i-tfoi-lii'.  I>v  thi-ir  own  iintiiral  Bui<t-ri- 
orily.  pnivi.lr.1  ihi  oIIht  rl.iiniH  iiiU-rvcuc.  Thii  iinrruw  exnm* 
pie  of  a  limit.-.!  -i,|,..r,-  or  oi-iH-rtunily  of  diilii-H  lo  oi»-«  «lf 
sup|MiH-a  sn  oritiiual  natural  ililTcrenee  ur  |(nidatiou  in  tlir  natu- 
ral quality  of   the  aprings  of   action.     That  such  a  diffennce 
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exists,  we  have  already  assumed  (§  17).  Were  there  no  such 
difference,  the  more  intense  or  energetic  impulses  would  take 
precedence,  and  carry  the  day  alK)ve  the  feebler  or  less  active, 
by  mere  natural  energy.  That  these  differences  of  quality  do 
not  exclude  a  regard  to  remote  effects  and  consequences,  will 
be  seen  in  its  place.  In  this  gradation  of  natural  differences 
of  value  or  worth,  we  find  a  rule  of  precedence  for  all  those 
acts  which  relate  only  to  ourselves,  in  the  maxim,  Tlie  lower 
impulses  may  be  indulged  and  allowed,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
exclude  or  interfere  with  the  higher,  either  for  tJie  present  or 
the  future, 

§  156.  This  example  of  duties  to  ousel ves  emphasizes  the 
moral  importance  of  a  multitude  of  voluntary  im-  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
pulses,  affections,  purposes,  and  resolves,  which  are  unce  of  sim- 
never  expressed,  or  made  effective  by  word  or  act.  ^  *  *""* 
Their  indirect  effect  upon  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
their  future  influence,  is  indeed  not  unimportant ;  and  herein  we 
always  find  a  reason  for  their  supremacy.  But  apart  from  this, 
these  voluntary  impulses  themselves,  whether  called  the  heart, 
the  disposition,  or  the  will,  designate  a  constantly  active  and 
permanent  state,  varying  in  energy,  yet  ever  the  same.  They 
constitute  the  good  will  of  which  Kant  says,  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  force,  ''There  is  nothing  which  we  can  think  of, 
anywhere  in  this  world,  nor,  indeed,  anywhere  outside  the  same, 
which  deserves  to  be  esteemed  as  good  without  qualification, 
excepting  only  a  good  will.'*  ^  Hence  the  direction,  "Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  "  A 
good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth 
good  things."  To  possess  and  strengthen  this  good  will,  is  the 
one  constant  duty  of  man  in  respect  to  character.  To  manifest 
and  energize,  by  constant  activity,  a  good  will  or  a  good  heart, 

1  Es  iat  iiberall  niclits  in  der  Welt,  ja  iiberhaupt  auch  ausser  derselben, 
zii  deiiken  raciglicli,  watt  oline  Einscbninkung  fur  gut  konnte  gehalten 
werden,  als  alleln  ein  guter  VfiW^,  —  GrundUgung  xur  Metaphy$ik  der 
Saten, 
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!■  tba  oomprabfiiaiTr  duty  wliicli  man  owra  to  bb  | 
m  coDtruted  witli.  and  ypt  iniluiliiig,  tlii.*  duUra  trliti^i  lu:  imr* 
to  bit  folureaelr,  Ii  is  Ibc  (;lor}'  of  the  Cliristian  morality,  that 
it  CDtorces  tbb  iliiiv  lui  sujm^uiv,  adcI  Uy  TvcjuiiviDeuU  mj  •trict 
ftod  oncomprcttuiniiiii :  lutd  that  it  ri'c<j|{iiiz««,  fu  ibe  luoral  mo< 
dition  of  the  Idiht  inuu,  Uiv  tvnti^  mid  wat  uf  nil  luunil  Ks|mn- 
■Ibility.  But,  nliilc  it  tliiu  laukfti  Lite  luiirBl  |NTfrvtiitti  ami 
cnltiue  of  the  itxlividiiid  llic  •uiirrnx-  ol>Ji:-<t  uf  lii>  arllv«r  rtM-c- 
gtea,  Uteto  Mi^Ii-  and  dinoramgi-ii  srlllaliarM  in  any  furm  by 
eajoinbg  ■elf-dncrinfv  and  Bclf-dcDiiil  m  the  iDdi8pciiul>le  eoo- 
dftkn  of  attaiiiio}!  tbp  higbcat  [Mrfprtioo  ;  its  cardinkt  and 
■KWt  ocMBpnbeuAive  principle  bt-in^  expirflBcd  lo  tbo  wonk, 
'*  H«  that  Budeiti  bu  life  tboll  luw  it,  and  be  tbal  iowtb  It  lor 
y  wk«  kball  AikI  it." 

The  boat  ot  tba  anclmt  ichoola,  wpectalljr  iba  Stoln,  mada  Iba  dntr  i* 
pertacUoB  ooe'i  apll  h>  be  auprema  and  oonlroltlni;  and  !■ 
jH^JH^  tbla  napect  tbay  ilcaene  to  be  tompaml  h lib  tbe  ChriatI— 
mi-«allan.  tcKfarra.  But  wblle  ilil*  diiij'  wbb  rarnnil)-  taught  and  ne- 
o|[Dlied  bj  maaj  ai  Iba  rhlcl  cnil  of  man,  aail  yadar  Iha 
MoUr*  Ihal  he  mlgbt  make  himaelt  worth;  ot  the  aortei;  ot  the  tdaallr 
parted  nleallala  Id  Iba  rll;  of  Ooil,  tba  excelletice  which  waa  aoa|bI  Is* 
waa  BBir-perfectlnn  for  ■rir-ffratulallua,  nihcr  than  M-lt-McHlk«  lor  tba 
good  or  otbrr*  Imm  Idtf  to  nthen.  It  li  true  Ihal  Stutclam,  Is  tu  boncM 
•llrflaitn  In  Inilh.  iwdKnllnl  tha  hiltntilnt  ot  atfO  In  <vndlllon  at  aqnal 
wlib  Iba  moat  >iBlin].  But  li  rarvlj'  reniffnlml  or  lin-rd  tbrin  a*  tmlb- 
rani  and  faanc«.  Id  tu  I>i«t  ty|ic.  It  larkHl  th«  ■t'f'll  ■>'  armpalh;  and  filtjr, 
<4  lianiane  and  lovlns  Ivixl'-rnpt*.  tor  the  n-ahutlon  of  whkb  the  world 
waltnl  ■»  Innii.  II--n<'r  Hlolrlam.  with  lU  M-lf-rullurr.  and  ■•  a  rotiH- 
qUFnrvut  It.otirn  fiotrrni  a  nrlllih  iDdltferPDce  to  the  wrlt-Iirlnj{  of  oihan. 
•imI  found.  In  IliP  •i>iil'-iiipliitl»n  of  lu  luftlml  Idrali.  an  Inrllainrol  to 
ariniili  and  •rlf.uii>n-l  |-tl<lp  In  flare  i,t  a  loving  dlw-lj'llne  to  humility. 
That  »tj-li-  of  moialliT  In  mialrrn  llinr*  « lili  li  li  In.tilrnl  l.y  rultun-  onlj, 
whrilu-t  It  takr  thr  thrl-tlan  ly|*  ..f  a  I'liahuW-  l<il>  r-'l  In  on<-'>  Innrr 
paTtoriton  a>  a  BnmiHl  •>!  ■(•Iiiiiial  |>iiilc.  or  a  i>rinab  ami  alivirMna  rarr  lor 

alIllu-1'  «t  In.l-i'nrlriirr  'i(  hielo-r  ).rl|.  t.T  f<iri:if-r>.-H  or  ■.vmpalhy.  la 
Mnrli    nk.n    lo   Si..t.  l.m.    t-.-au-    ir    I.    ii.lf.at-.,rl-.1.   •■•If-rrlvlnf.   arlf. 

H-I|.u.riltr>ni!l>i>-..I  l,iima>iii>  i>  lil.  h  rtiiixUuli^  alwaja 
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§  157.  But  duties  to  ourselves  are  not  limited  to  the  character. 
They  also  respect  the  external  condition;  i.e.,  the  j.  .. 
health,  the  comfort,  the  knowledge,  the  accomplish-  respect  the 
ments  bodily  and  mental,  the  wealth,  the  reputation, 
and  many  other  means  of  good  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
gain  under  the  limitations  and  restraints  which  the  law  of  duty 
imposes.    These  opportunities  man  is  not  only  permitted  to  use, 
but  it  may  be  wrong  for  him  to  refuse  to  employ  them.     Good 
of  condition  or  circumstances  is  not  limited  to  physical  advan- 
tages or  the  means  of  the  same,  nor  to  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  tastes,  or  even  the  social  and  domestic  affections.     It  in- 
cludes every  thing  which  contributes  to  security  or  comfort,  as 
reputation,  security,  property,  whether  these  means  or  condi- 
tions of  well-being  are  physical,  intellectual,  sesthetic,  social, 
jural,  or  political. 

Duties  that  concern  both  character  and  condition  also  respect 
both  the  present  and  the  future.  Man  can,  to  a  „  . 
certain  extent,  forecast  the  future  in  respect  to  his  «iit  and  the 
purposes  and  desires,  as  these  may  affect  his  future 
character  and  well-being,  or  in  any  sense  determine  his  outward 
actions.  Hence  the  relations  of  time  become  very  important 
in  determining  questions  of  duty.  A  future  result,  whether  of 
character  or  condition,  so  far  as  it  is  foreseen  and  consented  to, 
is  a  present  act,  if  not  provided  against.  Man,  as  a  being  who 
looks  before  and  after,  cannot  divest  himself  of  responsibility 
for  the  future  consequences  of  his  acts,  especially  so  far  as 
tliese  acts  affect  himself.  If  these  consequences  will  certainly 
accumulate  at  an  increased  ratio,  many  actions,  which  might  be 
indifferent  for  the  present,  are  invested  with  the  gravest  im- 
l)ortance  for  this  reason,  and  this  alone.  A  bodily,  intellectual, 
or  aesthetic  activity  or  enjoyment  may  in  its  present  results 
be  desirable,  and  yet,  in  its  future  consequences  to  ourselves, 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  and  damaging  to  the  character. 
An  indulgence  which  for  the  moment  is  morally  innocent  may 
stimulate  a  natural  appetite  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  prob- 
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•]>]«  an  Immoral  indulgcnor  whm  spri-fsl  IcmpUlloni  uv  pn- 
KDlpd.  An  iniiocTDt  nmUM-iiu-iit,  wbu'h  would  MtlirrwiM  bt 
iuuowDt  or  eveD  salutary,  tnajf  for  tliia  rv&win  Iwcomc  monlly 
wroDft- 

f  I.18.  Hi'ncw  the  DUijtktlnu  (o  ]iruilr-Di'«i  «r  wIm-  fafv<cM«t, 
■uitsiiMto  TVM-ht^  «f<Ty  fwllnjj  uiil  Acliuu  wliirb  m«y  Kffnrl 
m^**™  uur  fuLun;  tu  iv«|H*<-t  cltbi'r  to  «>biinu-lrr  nr  i-ofiditioB. 
It  is  not  PDua^lt  lliat  an  %el  or  fitilliig  mn;  tir  hnnnlrM  awl 
'  •vcn  dealrable  In  \\x  prMrnl  rrlmions  mmI  vtttn-tA,  if  it  to  injuri- 
'  OiH  nr  evoD  baxanUiiis  la  Ihp  t*«t«>«,  the  li-m|>Fr,  llii>  liabita.  Um 
ft|)pi<titM,  or  tiw  drairaa,  hi  lb»  fnlnre,  or  if  it  uiywav  thrrairM 
•vtl  la  tlw  i«[Kit>llim  or  Uw  iolvrests.  The  |imH«i  ujKvt  nf 
'  W7  fvrlinjt  or  Kttoa  ■book)  m>r«r  (tn.■kll^  nuy  (|iH-atUMi.  pnivldcd 
%  wiw  iwd  honrat  forrcajil  nui  ■nlivi|wl<*  nf  i-vfn  forrlwdr  any 
[Mxlliic  evil  h)  tlip  iritrniitK  iir  I'linfm-lir.  wliir-h  iMir  )uilfcnipnt 
rMjuirea  ui  to  avokl.  W>  <lo  not  uy  Ibal  eviU  which  an 
fi'Brc«l  arv  nt'vrr  to  be  hazanled.  Tbt-y  arp  often  not  ooljr  to 
be  Hskml,  but  to  bt-  manfully  faced  aod  dcAcd.  But  if  the  ooo- 
•cicn<%  wuuld  nut  permit  ua  to  accvpt  Ibem  for  the  pmeat,  no 
more  ahould  moral  prwl<-n(«  allow  ni  to  riak  tbero  in  the 
fulun' ;  and  tbis,  wbelber  the  evil  atfertii  tlie  character  or  tbo 
inttrnvta.  Kecklesanesa  and  foolbanlineaa  la  a  groaa  oH^dcv 
agaiutt  Ibat  font-aat  whii-h  iuvi-ata  man  with  bla  peculiar 
dixnity.  aod  in  i-vi-r)-  form  of  iutiirovidenne  in  ■  ain  againat 
tlx-  (iinnrii-ni-*-.  Wliatenr  fair  funn*  of  f;ci)tTuni(y.  or  tniMt 
iu  i'tiividi'HO',  ur  unHfini>hiii-iM.  it  inny  uNaunic,  it  is  comlemnrd 
l>y  tiK-  tionrat  conncicuiv,  as  it  ia  by  Uii.-  Judfiraent  of  g<HHl 
men. 

f  ISU.  The  operation  of  huliil  i*  aUo  a  tiMml  important  ele- 
■•Utiwia  """"'  '"  '''■'•■''•''in  i lilt  viirdulirH  lo  ount-lvca.  The 
ih*aMu  fkft  Ibat  Ibi-M-  Inwo  ml  iijmiii  and  williin  the  conati- 
lulion  iif  the  mxil.  uikIit  InwH  of  nc-<i-fuiily  whii-h 
can  U'  furiiMi-ii.  )<riiiKi«  lln  o)HTnlii>M  and  ilM  fiiM'iMi-n  ifHulla 
dialiuf-lly  williin  tbi-  aphrn-  of  duly,  ami  auliji-cU  it  lu  lb« 
m|ionail>iliU4-a  wbii-b  ariar  fmm  frr<-<iom.  wlu-u  freedom  is  con- 
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nected  with  forecast.  The  law  itself  by  which  the  present  may 
affect  the  future  is  most  beneficent  in  its  design,  and  may  be- 
come most  salutary  in  its  effects.  By  means  of  it,  the  vohintary 
character  becomes  fixed  for  good  or  evil.  Through  its  opera- 
tion, prudence  is  exalted  into  a  moral  virtue  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, and  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  constant  duty  id 
respect  to  what  may  befall  ourselves,  and  what  we  may  becoiuvf 
in  character  and  power,  or  may  effect  with  others  by  our  ct 
ample.  For  this  reason,  recklessness  of  the  future  in  respe  i 
to  any  risk  in  character  or  condition,  which  may  come  fronj 
habits  of  evil,  is  a  prime  offence  agaiust  one's  self. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  future  selves,  so  far  as  they 
respect  what  we  may  become  under  the  law  of  habit  j^^^  ^^^ 
and  growth,  are  popularly  designated  as  the  duties  United, 
of  self-education,  self-culture,  and  self -discipline.  Each  of  these 
duties  takes  a  special  shade  of  meaning,  according  as  the  in- 
tellect, the  feelings,  or  the  moral  nature  are  concerned.  Self- 
education  is  usually,  though  not  uniformly,  limited  to  the  training 
of  the  intellect ;  culture,  to  the  training  of  the  aesthetic  sensi- 
bilities, or  their  expression ;  discipline,  to  the  formation  and 
direction  of  the  motives.  When  special  activities  are  employed 
for  the  single  or  chief  end  of  subjective  improvement,  they 
might  be  called  ascetic,  from  the  Greek  curlew.  But  ascetic 
and  asceticism,  as  actually  used,  uniformly  imply  some  special 
diflSculty  or  obstacle  to  overcome,  involving  some  reluctant  or 
painful  effort  or  sacrifice. 

§  160.  Mere  asceticism,  in  the  unfavorable  sense,  practises 
and  enforces  the  cultivation  —  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  repression  or  mortification — of  an  impulse 
or  habit,  for  the  simple  design  of  strengthening  or  weakening 
its  positive  and  therefore  its  relative  energy.  Ifr  is  analogous  to 
the  pix)cesses  of  physical  training,  by  which  a  set  of  members 
or  organs  is  artificially  strengthened  by  special  movements 
directed  exclusively  to  this  end.  In  both  cases,  the  physical 
and  ethical  activity  or  endurance  is  directly  assumed,  simply 
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tor  the  uk«  of  BoIMrnining  miil  ilisefplinv.  Itlwo  ■ 
iDonl  diM{plLj<\  it  has  \)wa  furtWivd  and  Mnctioiwd>i 
Stoical  tbeorj-  tLnt  tuditTcronft-  ti)  nuiiiv  (traUdaUiati*.  pv-^ 
tlcoUrij  UuM-  (if  a  Hoimuuua  ohiiracter.  i*  U  tpdlcalloii  g|  | 
<!;)tMf 'It  nunliiHHl  ur  mauly  BcU-Huini-irufv  nr  •df-««HilraL 
aM  nnlli  f]^,,  ( ' i,|-uUiui  muTAlilV  littn  alao  tj«-u  MilipCMnt  la 
UDcdoD  what  f  rallttl  n  "  mfirtid'taUoii  of  Uh'  Iktli,"  oc  Um 
denUl  of  aeiuiii«i*  iiidaltEpnrrM.  for  ttix  ptinx>"«  »'  Iniaiog  to 
tbe  habit  of  tmiilTirrpnce.  or  of  Mi|>iTiorily  to  Brnuous  tni  I 
•odal  pleuuno,  and  lo  tlii-  ■mpaUii-*  of  art  uul  cultora.  TIm  '1 
raperior  Bttrwixxi*  of  tbr  fulurv  life,  tbo  ilmlute  ""%f''ini 
Ot  Christian  ■.•-If-lcnial,  thn  nMCMlty  of  mtlaUnjf  fvH  bi  Hal 
nKMt  fomidtil'Ir'  and  ikdIciui  fumi*,  and  tbi*  nii<'oaipniraiali|  j 
■pirit  of  Cbrit^tinii  dnijr,  vcr,r  Datunilt}'  invratrd  Iha.-  C1iri«Uaa 
q)lrit  with  «  atini  iu>iiii-t  ruminU  Uic  Kpli-iin-nn  vlili-  of  hunuuK 
ity,  mnd  led  prrbaps  to  nn  iinnntural  inU-qin-tatiou  of  ita  o*ra 
ideal  of  bumao  perfection.  II<-n<f  nn-nt  ctlik-al  importance  vaa 
Booa  attaebnl  liy  many  lo  a  life  of  voluntary  liardalilp  and  aelf- 
abnegation ;  and  tbe  bighe«t  suiictily  liaa  Iteen  attriliuteil  lo 
aut'li  a  life,  e)i|M-cially  when  (wnBccrntttl  to  the  ■U|)poaed  aervkc 
of  higher,  and  pre-eminently  lo  n-li){iouH,  aims  and  dutica.  Tba 
theory  of  aaeetieiain  in  itH  princiiile  is  <>|>«-n  to  the  foUowiog 
objectiont:  In  aimple  Helf-deninl  or  volurilnr}' Buffering,  eieept 
In  tbe  active  Ncrvice  and  exerciac  of  a  hi|;lier  iinpuUe.  there  c«b 
be  no  moral  eii-ellinee.  Sflf-inflicUil  HulTcrinif.  when  it  is  not 
n-i|iiiriil  to  ace(>m|>liHli  aonie  nmnifi-Ht  gixiii.  id  nmnifeatly  a  bib 
aiiainst  nature  in  ever)'  n>latiuu,  and  therernn'  attninat  tbe  lawa 
of  duty.  What  individual*  nLi-<l  aa  a  ntoral  diM-i|iliue,  maj 
be  niorc  nafely  truiiU-il  to  a  higher  and  tietter  Maater  thao 
aasumit]  l,y  ounM-lvea.  or  im]N>Mil  l.y  otberti.  The  waale  and 
aacriflcv  of  jjimkI.  am)  the  rejectiuu  of  it  when  it  may  lie  iono- 
cenily  enj<.yi--l.  would  w-em  iu  ito  very  nature  nnd  bv  iU  very 
terniit  lo  Im-  an  ofFeiiiv  u;:uinHt  the  ixniM'it-niv,  wliii  li  oliliffca  ua 
to  Mi-k  our  higbt-at  well-being.  It  is  alM>  ngaiimt  the  ■|>iril 
of  Chrlatianily.      Chhalianity,  indeed,   inculcaU-a   an   eleratMl 
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spirituality  in  the  tastes  and  aims,  and  a  complete  indifference 
to  sensuous  good  as  compared  with  that  which  is  higher,  as  also 
a  prompt  and  complete  mollification  of  every  sensuous  impulse 
the  instant  it  threatens  to  become  sensual,  and  a  martyr-like 
courage  in  facing  suffering  and  death  for  the  Master  or  his 
cause.  But  Christianity  also  teaches  the  cardinal  truth,  that 
the  end  of  conquest  over  evil  is  to  strengthen  the  love  of  the 
good.  It  is  by  faith  in  that  which  is  fitted  to  satisfy  and  fill 
the  soul,  that  the  better  impulses  become  triumphant,  and 
temptation  is  overcome.  Its  lesson  is,  ''Walk  in  the  spirit, 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  ''This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 

§  161.  Ethically  considered,  the  decisive  objection  against 
asceticism  js,  that  it  overlooks  the  duty  of  stimulat-  objection  to 
ing  the  higher  impulses,  which  alone  can  make  any  MceticUm. 
discipline  successful,  or  reward  it  by  a  habit  of  good.  In  the 
mere  endurance  of  evil,  or  abnegation  of  good,  there  is  no 
moral  excellence,  and  there  may  be  selfishness  which  is  cruel 
and  malignant.  The  self-denial  and  self-culture  which  are 
not  sustained  by  that  cheerful  sacrifice  which  a  fit  occasion 
stimulates  and  elicits  are  in  danger  of  being  weak,  heartless, 
and  reluctant,  if  not  selfish,  hypocritical,  and  proud,  simply 
because  such  discipline  is  unnatural.  Enforced  gymnastics  of 
every  kind  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  tedious  and  heart- 
less. Enforced  gymnastics  in  self-culture  are  almost  certain  to 
become  so. 

Asceticism  in  its  spirit  and  theory  fails  for  two  reasons.  It 
overlooks  the  truth  that  life  itself,  in  the  circumstances  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  is  appointed  for  us  by  a  Master  who  is 
wiser  than  ourselves,  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  exercising 
his  pupils  in  the  methods  which  are  best  fitted  for  their  needs. 
This  discipline,  as  we  may  suppose,  involves  all  the  self-denial 
and  patience  and  self-control ;  all  the  pain,  the  mortification  and 
grief,  which  are  required  for  the  best  good  of  each  individual. 
If  the  pupil  imposes  on  himself  new  and  special  tasks  which 
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tfafl  ICMter  diH-a  not  n-(|iiin>.  he  iionrpw  Uic  ^Imti-r'a  plar*. 
Acting  In  thf>  spirit,  be  will  be  in  duger  of  kwing  tlgfal  at 
tbe  end  in  tbe  neani,  utd  ful  to  nuke  hla  ooatlj  eelf-dmUi 
and  fwinfnl  diedplinea  Hire  to  u;  molt  except  hb  Mif-eoM- 
fdaoency  and  pride.  Asoetidsm  in  tlM  eervioe  of  pbEloaoplj 
or  religton  hu  often  mlMraUy  chested  iteelf  of  tbe  end  wfaiefe 
tt  propoMS  lo  scfalere.  It  luu  distorted  tbe  caltore  sad  !■• 
peded  the  osefulness  snd  bl^hted  tbe  lirea  of  mnltJtndes,  In 
the  name  of  tempermnce,  rirtoe,  snd  rellgioa.  Tbe  gems  «r 
tt  wen  distinct!;  recogniied,  snd  ss  diatlnctlj  rppreased  snd 
disowned,  in  tbe  csri;  ChHstisn  Cfaarch ;  but  Uie;  hsra  nol 
be«i  wboU;  extenninstod,  snd  never  will  be  u  long  as  hamaa 
aatore  remains  what  It  is.  Hence,  in  recognizing  the  dntiea  of 
cthka)  sdf-culture  sa  rapreme  among  the  dntira  irhlcfa  maa 
owes  to  himself,  it  should  he  carefnlly  distlngnlslied  from  erety 
ascetic  strife  s^inst  nature,  and  tbe  painful  dpnisl  of  tbe  rights 
of  msn  (o  innocent  snd  Iiesltbfol  indulgences. 

Tlie  various  qoeslioni  which  conptantly  arise  in  respect  to 
smiMcmcnU,  tastes,  snd  enjoyments,  seem  all  lo  be  settled  by 
the  two  mottoes:  "Every  creature  of  Goil  is  ((nod  if  il  he 
received  with  thftnk*Kivin)i :  for  it  is  sanctifiwl  liy  llic  word  of 
God,  snd  prayer : "  **  No  msn  Ijveth  to  himaclf.  nn<)  no  maa 
dieth  lo  binkself."  Tbe  flnit  secures  our  iniliiiiluHl  IJIierty  and 
ri)[hta.  Tbe  second  tesebes  us  lo  reganl  the  fi-eliui^s  and 
]iiil){ment  of  ottwrs  in  s  wise  but  not  a  lH■^^'ile  ii[iiril :  in  tbe 
temper  of  cbeerful  self-sscrifiw,  but  never  of  unsympstbetie 
Intolerance. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

DUTIES  WHICH  RESPECT  THE  BODILY  APPETITES  AOT) 

THE   BODILY   LIFE. 

§  162.  The  appetites  are  those  of  food  and  drink,  of  rest 
and  sleep,  and  of  sex.  They  depend  on  the  bodily 
constitution  for  their  excitement  and  energy.  More  chjmu;t«r- 
exactly,  they  pertain  to  those  endowments  which  we 
call  the  psycho-physical,  in  which  body  and  soul  suffer  and 
act  together,  by  laws  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly  determined. 
As  psychical  experiences,  they  are  engrossing  and  imperious 
when  excited  by  the  presence  or  thought  of  the  occasions  or 
objects  which  address  or  stimulate  them.  Some  of  them  —  as 
hunger  and  thirst,  weariness  and  tendency  to  sleep  —  can  be 
controlled  only  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the  bodily  condition 
arouses  the  impulse,  and  requires  its  gratification,  or  yields  to 
its  power.  The  bodily  health  and  life  also  require  that  these 
appetites  should  be  controlled  in  respect  to  the  manner  and 
extent  of  indulgence,  in  subjection  to  other  desires,  largely  the 
prudential  so-called,  which  are  confessedly  superior  to  those 
which  are  corporeal,  and  are  designed  to  regulate  and  control 
them. 

The  sexual  appetite  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  trans- 
mission of  life  to  other  individuals.  Its  indulgence  is  not  in- 
disi>ensable  to  the  health  or  life  of  the  individual  whom  it 
excites  and  impels.  It  is  not  irresistible  in  the  same  sense  as 
are  hunger  and  thirst ;  for  it  can  be  controlled  by  withdrawing 
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the  •tteatloQ  fmin  the  nt>J<'(4M  nnil  tltnujililii  whifb  woakl  esHr« 
it,  in  ft  MOM  uu'l  Ui  an  vxtcut  wliicli  huiigiT  mhI  (hint  <lo  utA 
pennlt.  Thii  <)<-ftiri',  nuin'  emiiir-ntly  tUtut  oilier  n|>|H-tiU«,  b 
empaUe  of  Mn\z  iiMwi-iotm)  nilli  the  mmt  fli-vuiitif;  luid  unarlf* 
bb  affections,  nml  <.iiiH-ra'l'lii  to  the  promotion  of  llic  ends  at 
Mllmal  ezbtcD't'  ttic  iioMcHt  rn'oompaiiiiiipnta,  in  ibe  AffwUctiAt. 
nonl,  and  ipiriliml  tmiuine  and  dinractcr. 

I  169.  Am  (liriM't  es[M-rii>m>e«  al  tint  coouHoua  •pirit,  tlw 
graiilltHl  Kp|JvtlU.-»  (lUIor  from  the  olhtv  MnuIMIiUM 
n'  if-rri  ^  "'"'  tbi'lr  urntinralUiiiM  on-  arcvMarily  of  ■Imrl 
•jjj^j"*  dar»li»n.  .•»<»  •"tin  aji  huiiftiT  mmI  ttiint  »«•  satiated, 
ibt-  pfBtDilriliiy  or  fartlirr  in<iul)t(^niv  la  rxclniM 
for  a  longer  <>i  tlitirlt-r  {o-mxl.  Ttic  I'lijoviiit^ul  of  tltv  lonA 
Inxnriooi  feaai  <*;i(u..ii  U-  iti<l>'i'iiii^'!v  {'i'>n:i>  (--i.  <\>u  )-_v  iIpp 
niaat  elaborate  rcllncnKDta  of  cookery,  nor  eron  by  th«  moat 
rarifd  dlvcrtiM-mi^nta  of  bm-IbI  intt'rrouroe  and  mtcllectuai  or 
artistic  excitt-im-Rt.  Slifp  will  not  <-ontinue  foivvrr,  e\tn  U> 
tlie  savage  who  Is  rnttorKcd  by  tt'uttonous  exraas  or  a  sensual 
dpiiauch.  This  sinftlo  fad  rvvi-als  at  once  s  diarriminalioa 
brlween  tlie  sviiauiil  and  other  c-njoymi-nts.  as  limited,  and  for 
that  reason  sa  inferior.  I'his  inferiority  of  itiH'lf  indi<«tea,  that. 
In  the  c<-oiMjmy  of  iiatun',  RciMunl  in  inferior  to  iilher  gnud. 

It  is  also  must  obvious  to  liuman  I'xiK-ricniv.  that  the  ra|tarlty 
for  what  are  ealled  the  more  en<luri»)t  or  ]MTiiiiini-nt  of  human 
enJoynM-nts  —  as,  fur  cxnniiile.  fur  mh-ihI.  inti-lli-<-tnnl,  ami  «•- 
Ihetie  gratifleatioiia  — <Ie|M'ii<l?i  uu  the  lnHlily  coiHlitiou,  aad  that 
this  is  dirvt-tly  d<'|M-iKle»t  u[H>n  n  strict  and  rrgulated  runlrol 
of  all  the  boilily  a|>|ielitcs.  This  lir  rum  stance,  wliieb  is  one  of 
the  Ont  lesHom  of  imiiviilun)  ft|H'ricniv.  incnicatc*  a  shaqt 
and  |MHitive  Icaium.  of  |inidenlinl  if  mX  of  biifhcr  obliftRtinn, 
tlut  the  ap|telil4-s  were  dcni^neil  to  )>e  lichl  uihIit  nintnil. 
Nature,  as  we  have  aln-ndy  ixi-ri.  cnfKrcvH  tijKiu  rvrry  man 
this  law  :  Su  sunn  as  tin-  iiidultcvncc  of  niiy  apiM'iite  in  kiml 
or  degm-  defeats  tlie  end  for  whidi  sucli  n|>|M-tile  exiata.  or 
waa  prwidMl,  thai  indulgence  to  forbidden  by  the  law  of  dutj. 
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This  law  is  absolute  so  far  as  the  appetites  are  regarded  as 
conditioDS  for  the  bodily  health  or  life.  Whether  the  health 
or  life  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  hazarded  or 
sacrificed  from  higher  motives,  we  do  not  here  inquire  (cf. 

§  176). 

§  164.  If  we  leave  these  prudential   considerations  out  of 
view,  and  regard  the  appetites  and  their  gratification 
as  afifections  of  the  conscious  spirit,  we  may  safely  Jiui'^ 
apply  to  them  the  following  axiom :  Sensuous  grati-  ••fc^rieMi- 
fications,  when  brought  into  competition  with  intel- 
lectual  and   emotional   pleasures,  are   inferior  in  quality  and 
worth.     The  man  who  seeks  his  highest  good  must  in  every 
such  case  set  aside  that  which  he  knows  to  be  inferior.     The 
case  supposed  is  one  in  which  the  man  is  shut  up  to  the  direct 
comparison  of   the  two  opposing   impulses,   unclothed  of   all 
associated  emotions.     More  commonly  some  reason  or  excuse 
for  sensuous  indulgence  suggests   itself  in   its  production  of 
some  near  or  remote  benefit  to  body  or  mind.     But,  in  any 
case   in  which   the  conflict  is  simply  between  the  two,  that 
which  is  known  to  be  of  the  highest  natural  worth  must  pre- 
vail under  our  general  formula  of  duty ;  and  this  law  is  at  once 
enforced  with  moral  authority  upon  the  consenting  judgment 

As  has  already  been  asserted,  the  present  comparative  worth 
of  two  conflicting  impulses  will  rarely  be  the  only  relation  in 
which  they  solicit  the  choice  of  the  will.  It  rarely  happens  that 
the  most  animalized  of  men  conceives  his  pleasures  as  simply 
animal  experiences.  There  is  wrought  into  almost  every  bodily 
indulgence  or  solicitation,  even  to  the  most  sensualized,  some 
association  of  memory  or  imagination  or  hope,  which  takes 
somewhat  from  its  animal  grossness,  and  thus  breaks  the  shock 
of  a  direct  collision  between  a  higher  good  and  a  gratification 
which  is  purely  animal.  Let  such  accessories  be  wholly  re- 
moved, and  the  essential  inferiority  of  that  which  is  simply 
beastly  is  revealed  more  distinctly  to  the  honest  judgment  of 
every  man. 
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I  16&.  Tbtf  reliitloD  of  the  Knimnl  iniliilnvnoni  to  tlu^  Totiuv  b 
Eaw  nMM  ^'*  moot  imjmrtanl  irlf  Hi<-iit  lii  dci-iilliiy  Ihrtr  dtlna 
wth*f«ura.  to  iiKliUftmcr.  Like  all  thv  [Wirotilm)  impabn,  tbtf 
obey  the  K^neral  Inw  ot  bnlVil.  Thw  Knwral  trodencj  It  bW 
BiflMl  by  their  special  en|ia(-ity  to  gain  ■  tenacioiiB  ftnd  wdoBm 
hold  of  the  [manbiatioD,  ualcsa  tliey  ara  kept  ander  raiwtul 
»uli}eotiiin.  Their  bcJd  of  the  memnry,  aihI  hitnmioa  apoo  the 
im Agination,  nrv  (tnoMbiw  (>*ri»|t  to  a  peculinrity  of  ll>e  payvfao- 
pliyHirxl  in  muD.  by  irliicli,  n*  nffci'lioii  or  dndrv,  ft  jik'Itmm 
by  inilulgrncw  in  tenaoity^  mtMivity.  nocl  in>|Milw.  The  fart 
cumot  tie  drtiieil,  Ibat  no  oilier  eoltcitatioBS  ma  eooi*  IntA  oe^ 
petition  witli  thoae  whioh  addreiu  the  arnMB  of  tiM  OWn  «%■■ 
Rwinory  oimI  imajtination  have  lieoomo  UwroogMy  ■rawMflwJi 
llw  it'Dlt""*  tbe  (Iruuknri).  uiil  the  ilebaui-ltee  not  only  for  the 
llini-  In-itig  ex<'!iiil(>  tbi*  liigbiT  M-nsi  bill  tire  Inr  tboAf  wliicli  arc 
inferior,  on  tboM  occoaioDfl  when  opportunity  aad  Mppetit* 
tempt  to  gratiflcation,  but  they  limit  their  capwnties  utd  liilM 
for  other  CDjoymeots  when  opportunity  and  desire  for  Iheaa 
■n  wanting.  Even  then  tlw  imagination  Itecome*  poawMed  a* 
by  a  aenaual  demon,  which  never  ceiues  to  snggcat  imagr*  sod 
■oenee  that  are  grom  and  foul.  As  a  conBequen<v,  alt  tfa* 
morementi  of  thought  and  fancy  liecome  esaentialty  wvamuii- 
ited ;  aiid  tbe  man  faimwlf,  in  impulat-s  tad  aa«ocialiona.  la 
permaoently  debaaed  In  tbe  world  of  imagery  which  ao  laigetj 
maki-a  up  and  coaalitut4-a  hia  inner  self.* 

ti«irnill»  '  '*'''■    ^''*  'PP^"^  ■"  •>>b)ect  to  the  general 

ii*ilMt*tta   law  of  habit;  under  which,  repi-lition  glvea  a  keener 

capacity  to  the  aensibility.  ami  a  more  energetir  im- 

pubiveoeaa  to  tbe  deairea.       I'ndrr  tbe  operation  of   Utia  law 
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alone,  it  woold  follow,  that  gtven  any  energy  or  direction  of  the 
will,  or  the  presence  of  any  permanent  volition,  the  repeated  in- 
dulgence of  the  obedient  sensibilities  mast  augment  in  a  height- 
ened ratio  the  relation  of  the  tempting  to  the  resisting  motive, 
and  increases  the  improbability  of  any  change  (§  34).  In  the 
animal  passions,  this  ratio  of  increase  is  augmented  by  the 
pathological  fact  that  the  physical  or  physiological  basis  for 
the  gratification  of  any  impulse  is  diminished  in  its  capacity 
for  action,  while,  as  indulgence  is  repeated,  the  imagined 
gratification  serves  to  stimulate  the  unsatisfied  desire.  While 
it  is  true  generally,  that  novelty  gives  a  special  zest  to  gratifi- 
cation, it  is  eminently  true  of  the  animal  passions.  In  this  we 
find  another  indication  that  these  impulses  were  intended  for 
subjection,  and  never  for  supremacy,  whenever  a  conflict  arises 
between  them  and  man's  higher  nature. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  law  of  habit  holds  of  all  the  sensibili- 
ties, it  is  eminently  true  of  the  so-called  animal  propensities  in 
man.  If,  in  the  psychical,  the  rate  of  increase  is  arithmetical 
as  the  consequence  of  repetition,  in  the  animal  it  is  geometrical 
as  indulgence  is  repeated,  and  the  hoped-for  gratification  stimu- 
lates unsatisfied  desire.  Then,  too,  as  the  desire  is  stimulated, 
the  capacity  for  gratification  is  diminished  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  consequently  the  gulf  widens  more  and  more  between 
rapacious  passion  and  the  means  of  its  satisfaction. 

§  167.  A  theory  directly  the  opposite  of  this  is  held  more  or 
less  distinctly  by  not  a  few  men  of  culture  of  the 
present  time.    These  teach  that  animal  indulgences  dignity  and 
of  every  kind,  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  ^^^^  •'  t^« 
science,  are  as  truly  elevated  as  any  other ;  and  that 
''the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh*'   in   its  original  rights,  as 
against  the  narrow  and  envious  teachings  of  priests  and  phi- 
losophers, is  one  of  the  solid  achievements  of  modem  science, 
and  one  of  the  flowery  garlands  of  the  eesthetic  philosophy 
of  life.    The  rough  common-sense  of  tbe  man  of  the  world, 
and  the  refined  taste  of  Christian  philosophy,  rejiect  with  dis- 
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gutt  wich  a  lUeor;   u  untnio   to  nature,   ud  dtgndiog  lo 
bumuiity. 

It  would  ■■■•■ni  lo  Iw  HUlllvl^nt  to  reply  lo  tbit  Uwoij,  thai 
di)tl«s  to  ooiwi'lvcM  R-ajM-cL  Ihi*  future  m  truly  m  Ibvy  ctittam 
tbe  present.     (.Jiit-stioni*  cuni^^-rninif  onr  ilutlm  ur  not  m\inly 
dtepowd  of  whfii  wf  linTt-  lUt.-Uli-'t  tlmt  »  (crlitifc  or  an  ati  to  tor 
tbe  moment  binot^ut  or  oven  irhoU-votnp  for  oiinvirp*.     It  not 
lofNqnently   U-inriii-*  our  ilnly  to  rooBidpr  whkt  will   be  the    { 
future  effect  ut-  tcmli-iu-y  of  any  liot  or  pmoUon,  If  we  jfeU  k  I 
preeent  eoUdrituin.     Tliia  lioliU  KrHxl,  In  a  degree,  of  enry  m4  I 
or  impulse,  tnt  t^porinlly  of  tbe  liodlty  ajiprtitM.  wbuee  my  J 
D»titK  bK>ii]i|N'rioD«,  thnt.anleas  they  uv  oonalsntly  rrtttniarf  4 
ia  imaglnmtion  hikI  act,  thoy  tend  to  become  the  t>iwy  nod  tbe  tm-  ' 
dtopnted  tynuils  of  Ifai*  miui  wtui  imks  for  hut  doc  inorr  haiiukM 
indulftt-nce.     Iruiu  ^i-ijt^  gvullv  luiJ  jjljiuaiUo  uiujjti'n  lo  tUe 
sinfile  indulgent-e,  tbey  ere  exalted  into  tbe  cruel  masters  of  tbs 
enslaved  will,  which  exact  an  endless  repetitloD  of  oompliattcc; 
the  will  being  none  the  leM  enslaved  tKH<«usc  tbe  dominioo  is 
felt   to    be  the  more  abject  by  the  repeated   bumiliatioo  of  a 
ivady  and  even  juuaionate  aaaent  ever>'  time  tbst  ibe  tempts 
tion  re-appears.     That  this  is  the  orrlain  and  ine\-itable  opcf^ 
stion  of  all  the  animal  dcairea,  la  early  made  s|>pareDt  to  tbe 
experii-nn>  of  the  moat  tboughtleaa  and   heailatrong.     ll  may 
)>e  oInht^-ihI  In  Infancy  and  childhood,  by  those  wIm  are  least 
instructed  am)   moot  feeltly  disciplined.      The  fact  or   law  is 
made  appart-iil  to  evi-ry  one  who  feels  any  obligation  of  duty  in 
its  most  indednilc  and  feeblest  forms.     From  this  obvious  fail 
ia  di-rive<l  Ibc  acknowhilgrd  <luty.  in  all  our  actions  ami  ferl- 
ingH,  to  re«[>c<t  tlic  law  of  babit ;    in  other  wnnls.  to  own  it 
as  >  duty  to  ourwivcs.  in  every  form  of  activity,  to  reganl  tbe 
relli'X  inllucncp  of  every  act,  Iw  it  tliought  or  ilcnirr  or  (Htrposs 
or  uulwnnl  diiil.  u{K>n  our  future  m-Ivcs. 

f  ICx.  .'^1  far  as  a  man  ia  aware  of  the  relations  or  effects  of 
a  pn-aent  imlulgrnce  or  act  with  respect  to  bis  future,  so  far 
does  be  oooscnt  to  its  opcratkn  for  Ibe  fulurc,  and  ioclade  it 
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and  consent  to  it  along  with  the  fHreseDt.  Not  oolj  does  he 
lake  upon  himself  all  the  moral  responsibilitT  of  hia 
present  act,  bat  of  what  is  morally  certain  in  the 
future,  unless  some  important  change  occurs  In  hit 
underlying  character.  Every  present  indolgence, 
when  taken  with  this  known  risk  and  probability*  inrolTes  thfr 
moral  acceptance  of  this  risk.  The  boy  or  man  with  a  growing 
appetite,  or  an  appetite  which  he  knows  is  likely  to  grow,  for 
liquor  or  impure  imaginings,  for  gambling  or  envy,  for  rerenge 
or  petty  thieving,  for  discontented  repinings  or  impiooB  distnistr 
anticipates  and  consents  to  like  offences  in  the  fatore,  so  far  as 
these  are  involved  in  his  present  act.  In  this  way  each  sepsrate 
act  becomes  emphatically  an  affirmation  of  the  character  as  a 
permanent  state  of  the  will,  which  in  its  torn  energizes  and 
confirms  the  character. 

While  this  is  pre-eminently  true  of  all  the  bodily  appetites, 
it  is  so  conspicuously  of  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  and 
the  opium-habit.     Indulgence  of  either,  except  under  the  rigid 
and  fixed  restraints  of  high  moral  purpose,  brings  with  itself,  to 
a  majority  of  men,  the  strong  probability  that  the  appetite  will 
sooner  or  later  gain  the  mastery,  and  that,  either  at  a  slow  or 
rapid  rate,  its  victim  will  become  the  bond-slave  of  a  passion 
that  will  muddle  his  brain,  weaken  his  judgment,  wreck  his 
affections,  and  withdraw  him  from  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
men.     Whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
as  a  constant  beverage  is  physiologically  injurious,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  use  is  morally  hazardous  to  the  great  mass 
of  men ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  man  is  justified  in  such  use 
who  does  not  make  out  for  himself  a  special  case  for  exemption. 
It  follows  that  every  man  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  to  abstain 
from  such  use,  irrespective  of  any  obligation  of  example  or 
other  social  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  unless  he  can  show  a 
decisive  reason  to  the  contrary. 

What  is  true  of  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  is  true  of 
the  sexnal  passion.    This  impulse  need*  -<^'«isii  control  fot  the 
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ptwent  tw]  till.-  fattirr,  with  mprs-t  to  Ihp  fntrm«l  am)  rxtirnal 
hftbito,  becMiM  of  the  pecnliar  promlmnee  whicfa  tbe  Inagia*- 
Hon  hu  in  ila  tempting*  to  erU,  «&d  tbe  fwdlity  with  whkk 
indeoeBt  Utentan  lends  UaeU  to  tbe  eeirioe  of  debeacfaiag 
tbe  inugiiuUioa,  e^iecUllj  of  those  Tooths  who  sra  ss  yek 
muooostomed  to  its  M^gestimis  of  ertl. 

These  ooosiderstioQB  explsb  tbe  ethicsl  foondstiea  aad  i^ 
port  of  tbe  petMon,  "Lesd  na  sot  into  temptation."  The 
prsjer  ie  itself  sn  set  of  foreeaet,  whidt  seeks  protecthm 
■gsinst  fatore  moral  erfl,  sad  sgaloat  so;  exposnie  to  sncfe 
«tO  by  Bgeneies  sod  sottdtstions  which  shsll  be  stronger  tbsn 
the  nnsided  mwsl  powers  or  purposes.  Erer;  msn  who  honestly 
■tters  this  prajer  will  oertsiolj  sUow  oolbing,  by  his  present 
■otlrllj  or  IndalgeDce,  which  be  knows  will  sdd  sliength  lo 
the  solidtstioDfl  of  future  evil. 

I  169.  Tbe  sodsl  sspects  of  tbe  sppptitea  csnnot  be  OTer> 
■hu  Mil  It!  ***'"<''  ***"  '"  *'•*  oonsWerstioD  of  msa'a  duties  to 
•rifeaiff^  binwelf.  Ae  hsa  slready  been  exiiUined.  hb  osturs 
ss  a  social  being  enters  into  and  fonm  a  part  of  bis 
bumsa  ostore,  and  fpvea  a  siieclal  force  to  the  duties  which  be 
owes  to  himaelf.  Tbe  appetites  are  all  eminrnti;  •elf^eentredi 
and  are  necessarily  excluBive.  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  repellent 
of  tbe  daims  of  the  appetites  of  other  men.  If  nodlsdpUned 
sod  unrestrained,  tbej  easily  lead  into  oiien  disreganl  of  ibeir 
interests  and  claims,  if  not  into  open  assaults  upon  them,  in 
insulting  manners  or  violpnt  4]cc«U.  Ohlmsive  greediness  In 
eating  sad  drinking  naturally  gives  offence,  even  when  there  is 
enough  for  sll.  Any  liodily  pre-occu|iali<>ii.  whether  plessunhle 
or  psinful,  much  more  in  forms  that  are  extreme,  —  ss  of  best 
sod  cold,  starralioa  and  Ibiml,  —  presents  tlie  strongest  Im- 
pulies  to  some  unhandsome  neglm-l  ur  forget  fulness  of  our  ft-l- 
k>w-men.  This  eidusive  sml  sclf-ca-ntring  [towtr  is  fearfully 
illtutmle<l  in  condition!  of  man's  gn-at  eitn-mily.  as  in  alii|^ 
wredi.  aod  exposure  lo  impending  dealli.  This  natural  tendency 
In  snonnonsly  InBwsssd  whss  «a  ^ipstile  is  rolontsrily  saceptad 
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as  the  master  and  tyrant  of  the  man.  Gluttony,  hitemperance, 
and  licentioasness  are  notorioosly  selfish  and  cmel  when  they 
become  acknowledged  and  absorbing  passions.  Let  them  en- 
counter a  rival  or  a  foe,  and  their  subject  and  rictim  becomes 
not  only  a  brute  in  his  d^radation,  but  a  brute  in  his  cruel  hate, 
it  disappointed  or  opposed  in  his  gratification.  No  fact  is  better 
attested  by  universal  and  obvious  experience,  than  that  the  ap- 
petites not  only  trample  into  the  mire  the  most  tender  of  natural 
afifections,  but  that  they  inspire  man  with  fiendish  hate  towards 
those  who  would  reform  or  resist  his  brutish  impulses. 

§  170.  By  observations  of  this  sort,  made  quickly,  uniformly, 
and  early,  every  man  who  is  willing  to  learn  is  Tki  mhuui 
taught  that  his  animal  impulses  are  made  to  be  Madeub* 


controlled.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  these  teachings  are 
enforced  by  that  natural  sense  of  shame  which  may  literally 
be  called  ^^  the  modesty  of  nature."  Not  a  few  brutes  possess 
a  kindred  sensibility  in  a  rudimentary  form.  In  man  it  pre- 
cedes and  enforces  the  teachings  and  experiences  of  nature 
and  society,  and  is  itself  re-enforced  and  sanctione<l  by  th<fse 
teachings.  Hence  modesty  becomes  an  ethical  duty,  a  law  and 
sanction  of  character  and  conduct,  of  actions  and  manners, 
pre-eminently  when  these  are  concerned  with  the  animal  appe- 
tites. To  cultivate  and  practise  modesty,  in  every  one  of  its 
forms,  is  a  constant  duty  to  one's  self  as  a  habit  of  prime 
importance,  an  investiture  at  once  of  strength  and  lieauty. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  public  conscience  recognizes  and 
enforces  moderation  and  modesty,  the  individual  consci(*n('e 
re9ix>nds  with  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

§  171.  It  follows,  that  every  man  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  him- 
self, to  indulge  his  appetites  under  the  limits  and  . 
restraints  imposed  by  a  fundamental  regard  to  his  ttninu  Md 
bodily  health  and  life,  and  stimulated  by  the  human-  ••"••^••■•• 
izing  influence  of  those  nobler  affections  of  his  nature  wliicrh 
are  the  natural  accompaniments  of  bodily  indulgences,  and  at 
once  elevate  and  restrain  them.    Every  man  ahould  eat  and 
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dri&k  like  t  man.  and  vevvr  like  a  brute:  ndtber  ImpRKlrnltT 
■or  greedily,  ncithvr  nrlflnlily  nor  ininxxliTatfly.  Wluw  he  4«i« 
and  drinki  niili  liU  rcllow-mcn.  be  i>linalil  <l<i  U  witb  llw  HujIIt, 
■wdeaty,  ati<i  iinint^.v  whirh  rrfognizp  Uii-m  na  mpn  am]  [Hlov- 
tncD,  but  Dfvt-r  on  liniti>A.  In  tliis  mny  thi-  it|)pi4ibs.  111 i ail 
of  belt^  hiixlpraiicra.  are  luds  to  our  liittber  cnltnre.  Inrt— t  of 
flpdlng  in  tlirm  iiHwly  animal  imlulftcniT*.  nr  trmplatiOM  la 
tiniDoderaU>  and  alnialvc  ex«-«>oii,  *ro  ain;  find  in  thi-m  aa 
exallatioD  awl  rrtturmrut  of  Ibc  vplrit.  a  vlctonr  and  avlf- 
mtraint,  •  diacipltne  at  manorn  and  lawtv,  anil  an  enlarsv- 
Bwnt  of  lovt  ud  charity.  To  bare  nten  at  one'a  uMe,  or 
pwtakeo  of  om'b  aalt.  ia,  iritit  mauj  tribea,  Ut  liare  ifvra  and 
noetved  a  plediie  of  conflih-nce  and  f  rU>n<l«tiip.  A  aingle  nnl 
with  free  nn'l  ■^--vr-m-  li>»i<ili>lit)'  la  atti-a  moAf  Uie  bifhiBlag 

of  an  intittiaU:  uiui|miHiuiilu|t. 

It  sbould  be  rcmemberi-d,  that  the  moat  offenalre  and  farntal 
per>'<>raion  of  tbp  appetit)^  conceivable  ia  not  tbat  of  the  Ba> 
reaaoning  animal,  nor  of  tlie  half-animaliied  man  who  giree 
blmacir  up  in  mere  atoliilily  to  the  Inatincta  of  bia  liodilj  life; 
hot  that  of  the  ingenioua  and  inventive  man  who  naea  Iha 
nwKinva  of  hia  ingenuity  to  enlaiye  the  range,  to  dtagaiM 
tlir  evil,  and  to  make  aetluctirc  tlu-  rliarma.  of  what  would  Mttt- 
wiiu-  lie  re|M-llctit  ami  grom  and  ofTrnnive.  Not  a  few  go  far* 
tlirr,  and  aelQnhly  arxl  flendUhly  unc  the  affeetiuna  which  were 
dcAignM  to  rli-vate  the  appetite*,  an  the  mean*  of  mnrderooa 
avtiui-tion.  anil  a  jwljiatiim  fur  Ihfir  own  M'lnsh  and  In'oatly 
drgrailation.  They  may  even  employ  the  aoHal  amenitiea 
obifh  were  di-)iifinc<)  to  diaeipline  man  tu  M-lf.ronqaeat  and  aelf- 
alinegalion.  aa  the  inalniraenU  and  i-linnnela  for  the  nMMt  fatal 
and  eniluring  of  injuries.  Tlii-y  may  miupply  the  mioureea  of 
art.  and  tlie  atlrw-tions  of  manniT*.  and  the  amenitiea  of  litn^ 
■lure,  and  tlie  eai-itrmentii  of  tnufi.  to  |ialHnte,  to  atimntnie, 
ami  tu  cono-al  IIh'  gnituni'M  and  rnieliy  of  animal  indiUgeiifea. 
The  lii;:tH-r  the  culture,  the  more  various  tlie  reaoaree*.  and  the 
VKite  Kilned  the  taatca,  of  the  man  wbo  yiefala  hIneeU  dalibM^ 
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ately  or  habitually  to  intemperate  excess  or  sexual  vice,  the 
more  definite  is  his  own  sense  of  the  loss  of  self-control  and 
consequently  of  self-respect ;  and,  the  more  exasperated  is  his 
anger  against  his  fellow-men  who  reprove  or  rei)el  him,  the 
more  complete  is  his  devotion  to  the  appetite  for  which  he  has 
parted  with  so  much  that  he  may  well  desire  to  retain. 

Sexual  vice  takes  many  forms,  from  that  of  the  weakling 
youth  to  that  of  the  cultivated  and  accomplished 
seducer,  who  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  refinements  vice  ft«d 
of  sesthetic  sensibility  with  a  devotion  to  lust,  to  **  "**  ""* 
gallantry,  or  seduction.     Should  we  say  nothing  here  of  the 
murderous  quality  of  seduction  when   it  is  considered  as  an 
offence  against  a  confiding  victim,  we  should  only  emphasize 
the  quality  of  self-murder  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  sin  against 
one's  self.     However  difiOcult  it  may  be  to  explain  the  peculiar 
demoralizing  influences  which  attend  habitual  licentiousness,  it 
is  not  easy  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  lucid  and  emphatic  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Paley :  "However  it  be  accounted  for,  the  criminal 
commerce  of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  miud  and 
moral  character  more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatever  " 
{Moral  and  Political  Philosophy^  book  iii.  part  iii.  chap.  ii.). 

The  testimony  of  Burns  is  no  less  true  because  it  is  eminently 

pathetic. 

**The  lowe  o'  weel-placed  love 
Luxuriantly  indulge  it, 
But  never  tempt  the  illicit  rove, 

Tho*  naething  should  divulge  it. 
I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  o'  concealing; 
But,  ocht  it  hardens  a*  within. 
And  petrifies  the  feeling.** 

Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend, 

Conviviality  as  a  comprehensive  term  has  its  good  and  bad 
moral  side.  Used  in  its  good  sense,  it  dignifies  and  tempers  the 
merely  animal  enjoyments  and  excitements  of  food  and  drink, 
and  employs  taste  and  beauty  in  the  decorations  and  service  of 
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bo^ttaH^  at  fninilj  inr»U  nnd  at  motuI  pntertalnramiu,  vA 
tends  to  leprehH  uniinaHiiin  ti;t'  mr)in«  vt  vorbit  uiil  vtUirUc  ap* 
ptUnce*.  Od  tbt-  titlicr  hmnil,  ilrinking  nixl  fraliTr  aoiiga  ant 
oftco  eipreMl^  <li-ai{;Dr<l  to  oscuse  or  Justify  the  pxctmm  wUcb 
nttsnd  many  BiK'iul  iuiluly^'un-*.  I'mrioot  tuul  uWluiu  librrar 
tore,  in  ita  mninfuld  fonuH  uf  d'niUe  t-nleudre,  of  broail  awl 
piquant  hnmoi-,  uf  auliUe  or  ^tom  aUuslons,  bi  lu  [avurlle  jduU 
whidi  tarn  aioiu  luiliic'tion  anil  ulullcn'.  [iimUlic*  nlwtHUirf 
opportamitj  for  tW  lirlgLU-niog  nii<)  jiuJiili-nliun  of  unlawful 
paaaloo,  and  llio  I'^in-uiiliuii  of  tin-  iniliviiliinl  anil  the  ma*' 
nuii^.  Tbe  <tuiie«  <>f  &  mao  to  liitnBcIf  Id  tbr»c  pullcalai* 
an  Dot  ea^y  Mc-|iarutfil  from  bk  ilutiM  to  utbi-ni.  luuinudi  ' 
■a  lb«  fonner  n-3<  t  ii{i<m  tin-  latter.  It  cannot  )<r  qutvtUMml,  t 
Ibatercry  indUi'luul  rt>>i-«  wiini-tliiu);  in  )(ivin;[  a  nit)il  or  wrDQg  i 
direction  to  tbeac  wiliUe  «i)(rui;n:*.  ttcry  oiwi  »teu  suffrra  bkmw 
or  Ina  in  hii  own  moral  tuti>»  and  habila  from  tboae  taatea  and 
babita  which  h«  helps  to  fonn,  or  Hon  not  ae^k  to  refonn,  in 
tbe  community.  WhethiT  or  not  be  owea  no  dutin  to  otbera  in 
a  aocial  way,  Ite  owc-a  aotuelbuig  to  hiniMlf  to  auert  liia  owa  j 
coDvictiona,  as  well  as  to  correct  and  purify  the  atmaa|)bere  of 
public  sentiment  and  manoera  which  be  himself  must  breatbct 
whether  be  will  or  not. 

f  172.  The  questions  concerning  the  duties  of  iinlividuals  in 
respect  to  tlw  appetites  have  always,  and  especially 
Miiii  i*r         of  late,  lieen  eomjillcatc-d  by  the  considc ration  of 
"*  tlH-ir  n->|iuiui!tility  foroUicrs,  which  bas  lie<-n  mn<lc 

prominent  by  reason  of  tbe  earnest  movements  against  tlu- 
riee  of  intern  pent  nc*  In  tbe  use  of  alcoholic  liquora.  Tbiin- 
Dtovrmenta  have  naturally  led  to  active  discuHsions,  in  which 
p/iiftiulogical  considerations  hare  tieen  niinghtl  with  the  prin- 
riiilcn  of  indiviilual  lilx-rty  nml  wH-ial  tliity  :  aixl  llicse,  again, 
with  ini|uiriea  in  respect  to  IcKialativc  ihiiy  and  res|N>UMl)ilily, 
anil  ail  for  tlie  di-temii nation  of  ethical  ((UCBtiimit. 

Ouc  of  tlH-w  qucatiuoa  forers   ilM-lf  u|m>u  our  attention   at 
this  atagc  of  our  diacuaaioa.     The  objevta  of  tbe  a|>petitca  in- 
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volved  are  threefold,  —  intoxicating,  stimnlating,  and  narcotic. 
Pathologically  viewed,  they  affect  the  soul  in  its  animal  sus- 
ceptibilities in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  excitement  and 
depression,  which  are  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  impulses 
and  desires,  some  of  which  are  degrading,  and  tend  directly  to 
vice  of  every  description. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  contended  by  many,  that  every  solid 
and  liquid  which  is  not  nutrient  should  be  rejected  except  for 
medical  uses ;  that  stimulants,  and  perhaps  narcotics,  should  be 
rejected  from  any  other  use,  and  should  be  guarded  and  for- 
bidden to  the  community  by  legislative  enactments.  We  do  not 
discuss  the  question  at  this  place,  of  the  morality  of  using  these 
liquors  on  grounds  of  public  safety  or  public  policy.  We  simply 
ask  whether  it  is  immoral  to  use  a  stimulant  or  a  narcotic  as 
such,  because  the  appetite  for  such  a  substance  is  not  natural, 
but  artificial ;  and  whether  this  is  further  corroborated  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  object  of  it  is  a  stimulant  or  narcotic.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  principle  proves  too  much ;  inasmuch 
as  it  would  forbid  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  seem  to  con- 
sist of  elements  that  stimulate  the  nerves,  as  well  as  nourish 
the  stomach.  To  this  it  would  be  replied,  that  they  are  at  least 
nutrient  in  part.  Some  would  respond  to  this  assertion,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  physiologists,  this  is  true  of  alcohol. 
This  question  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  yet  determined. 

It  would  seem,  that  so  long  as  this  question  of  fact  is  not 
settled,  —  i.e.,  so  long  as  the  evidence  on  either  side  is  not  ob- 
vious and  convincing  to  men  of  ordinary  observation  and  judg- 
ment,— the  obligation  to  abstain,  under  all  cu'cumstanoes,  fi*om 
the  articles  of  food  and  drink  which  are  in  question,  cannot  be 
maintained.     However  tenable  may  be  the  reasons 
for  total  abstinence  from  all  liquors  which  intoxi-  wftimspect 
cate,    on   grounds   of   personal   exposure   in  their  *•*■*«»•«»*- 
habitual  use,  or  on  grounds  of  public  welfare,  the 
duty  cannot  at  present  l)e  enforced  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  use  a  stimulant  as  a  beverage. 
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f  178.  llie  dutii'8  which  reepcct  Uie  aiifwtim  nny  h  om 
lo  those  wliich  relate  to  Ihv  hrallb  and  Uf«<.  W< 
iMVMtih*  '"^v«  already  m?«d  IIihI  wt-  ouglit  to  rt-gnUl*  (be 
**'**•''•  npiwlitfa  wiUi  reffrem-e  lo  Uioir  i-Cccla  u|na  buttu 
TliM  impliiit,  llmt,  wilhia  a'rtuiti  limita,  irp  si* 
morally  n-»|>oasil'le  Tor  oiir  licnllh  and  lir*-.  Thbt  trvlb  i* 
nually  rtixj^nizcil  without  dissent  ns  an  axiom  in  morala.  Tbe 
rtaaooa  fur  at^tvptlng  it  need.  howcvL-r.  tu  tw  iTarvruU;  rf«- 
ridetcd,  •.~*|>i-ctBlly  in  view  of  (he  per[)lezilie«  and  oonflMa 
which  att<-ii(l  the  diu-iuuiioa  or  sjiucial  imrtti^  |imbl«iB». 

Whyi  tlirti,  ought  men  tu  promotv  tbHr  hvaltb  and  prahnf 
tlwir  UvcH?  I«  tt  Biro|>ly  U'nuuu  thry  dnliw  hoUi?  Itol  llicy 
do  Dot  llwaya  ilmin-  either:  at  leiwt,  with  any  i-nnsiilrnUa 
energy.  I^ocs  tlH<  ol>li||a(ion  to  rare  for  eitlwr  wrnhro  or  fall 
with  the  nliixntLiu  nii<l  i-xltiK-liou  of  lltcM-  impnlspsf  T1m>  *rfy 
utterance  of  these  qoesUona  would  intimate,  that,  tboogb  tlw 
desire  of  life  may  not  be  tbe  simple  and  sole  explanatioo  6t 
the  duty,  it  may  have  much  to  do  with  its  existence  and  Ha 
enforcement. 

S  174.  We  Bnd,  then,  the  draire  of  life  lo  be  tbe  moat 
_  (rnarious  and  compn-hensive  of   all  tbe  ao-callcd 

dn^nii  •*  instinctive  impulses.  We  mean  the  desire  of  bodily 
AtMnar  well-l)eing  and  life,  for  it  ori^nally  tnkes  tbia  form 
and  no  other;  Inaamurfa  as  man  in  the  earlier 
ataitca  of  his  l>cing  knows  no  form  of  esistcure  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  or  desire  other  than  those  which  nrv  de|>endent  on 
tbe  body.  Even  when  an  Incoqtoreal  life  Iwcomes  a  familiar 
object  of  his  faith  or  hope,  the  body  is  always  so  near  and  so 
vivid  as  to  fill  up  the  forpjtround  of  thought  and  feeling;  and 
tbe  lies  which  bind  o*  to  it  are  tenacious  Ix'youil  any  eow- 
parisoD  with  others.  The  desire  to  lie  healthy  and  strong,  and 
to  MHitinoe  lo  live  on  our  bodily  hfe,  remains  with  almost 
Boabated  fresbneas  and  vigor.  The  prolongatiuu  of  life  ia 
tarffply  plared  within  our  power,  and  In  a  aense  committed  to 
Mir  kcrping.      We  know  that  if  we  choose  w*  oan  cut  it  short, 
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or  endanger  its  continuance.  Why  do  we  not  often  end  it, 
especially  under  impatience,  suffering,  or  disgust?  It  may  be 
that  we  never  really  desire  to  do  so,  even  when  we  half  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  do.  It  is  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  end  our  life,  even  should  we  desire 
it.  In  other  words,  we  read  in  the  prevailing  desire,  strong  and 
unconquerable  as  it  is,  the  expressed  command  of  reason  that 
we  should  struggle  and  strive  to  live  as  long  as  we  may.  We 
confidently  interpret  this  struggling  and  tenacious  impulse  to 
cling  to  life,  as  expressing  the  purpose  or  law  of  our  being, 
that  we  should  avoid  all  reckless  and  needless  exposure  to 
Vsickness  aud  death.  We  also  regard  the  bodily  life  and  health 
as  a  trust  committed  to  our  care.  Both  elements  of  proof 
suppose  an  economy  of  nature,  including  living  beings  as 
mutually  related,  the  relations  of  which  may  not  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  man,  but  which  his  reason  is  compelled  to  inteipret, 
finding  the  authority  of  law  in  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  the 
arrangements  to  meet  and  fulfil  these  conspicuous  ends.  If 
this  economy  of  nature  is  supplemented  by  a  thinking  and 
willing  person,  these  adaptations  express  the  law  which  his  will 
enforces.  Viewed  in  these  higher  relations,  the  care  of  our 
health  and  life  becomes  a  personal  trust  assigned  and  enforced 
by  the  Supreme. 

§  175.  In  point  of  fact,  the  true  value  of  human  life  and  the 
sacred   duty  of  respecting  it   has   never  prevailed 
where  theism  and  Christian  theism  has  not  been  a  hnmaB  life 
living  faith.     The  obligation  to  conserve  one's  own  ■"^•'^ 
life  has  never  been  generally  and  earnestly  acknowl- 
edged, except  where  its  value  has  been  revealed  by  the  light 
reflected  upon  man's  interest  and  destiny,  from  the  supposed 
sympathy  and  care  of  the  Father  of  spirits. 

Among  the  brightest  and  strongest  of  the  ancients,  suicide 
was  not  only  tolerated,  but  it  was  considered  an  act  of  both 
heroism  and  humanity.  Thinking  men  asked.  Why  should  not 
a  man  be  brave  enough  to  terminate  his  own  life  when  it  had 
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beoome  a  tanD<>nt  and  n  I'Dnlrn  to  liim»r)f  ?  VTb;  do!  gn  cni 
of  the  borne  when  tlic  chminoy  sniukcs?  Why,  kIso,  bIkkiM  b» 
not  be  GODiidetiii--  nf  ih^  mmfoil  of  Iiis  frifulii  wlim  hia  life 
bid  beoome  *  tmnlt-u  or  tunnent  to  tbcui  m  wHI  u  to  biniMlf  F 
To  Moept  thia  '•>ii<-ltiii!Mn,  and  Ifi  wt  uuL  llilii  feiUi,  wae  (Ic««d>kI 
tbe  wied<XD  of  ili>'  |in>roun<lMt  and  Ilk-  iucmi  coungMMn  phi- 
kMOpby,  Mid  t.ini'-liiiH's  M  Uu<  biright  of  Uw  moel  buraic  aimI 
dbintereeted  pliihuitlimi)}'. 

Contruiwiae,  umlvr  Hit'  tbi-Utic  \kw,  tlie  BCt  of  wlcide  te 
Crialaallif      prciuulun-ly  Ui  ileM-tt   tlie  JMnit  of  Outy.  end   to  h^ 
«(wMi*.       tjuj,   „„i.',  tnwi.     Ii  la  lo  cootnivcDt^  Uw   will   rf 
Dature  aod  tbf  4<o>l  of  nulure,  hy  n  iwir-willml  end  ooocrlted    i 
Judgment  of  our  uim.    diriatinn  tbcktn,  monotif,  inralntn    ' 
tbe  eitdatmnoe  i>f  «u([t-ritt}(  a^  a  duci|>liti«  of  palieooi  and  tn*   ; 
in  the  wledoiu  :iii>l  will  of  lllm  wIhi  nialtfit  a  life  irf  irrofaoad 
■ufferiuf;  a  Dei  >"<-<i>rv  j>n'iiitniti>>ii  for  a  U'liir  lifi'  of  mnllrnwd 
perfeclioD  and  uaalloyed  biraeedncu.     To  tbe  argument,  tiwt 
to  cut  eboit  one 'a  owu  life,  especiall;  in  poverty,  belpleaeseM, 
and  BUlTeiini;,  may  ((ive  relief  and  reet  to  otbvra,  tbe  replj  la 
pertinrnt  and  dti-iitive,  that  wc  may  not  pmume  to  Judge  ot 
tbe  healthful  diaciplinu  which  othera  may  irquire  iu  tbelr  ajm- 
palhy  and  toil  for  ua. 

Agmrt  from  tliia  r\'rcn>nce  to  the  economy  of  nature  and  tbe 
gorfrnmcitt  of  Uod,  it  is  not  eaay  to  Ond  any  decialve  argo- 
liM'iit  nttuiiiNt  the  riichlfulnesa  of  miifide  in  raao»  of  extremity. 
That  «ui(-)iU>  IN  cMH'ntially  cuwanlly.  i>t  iiuawor<tl  liy  tite  counter 
awH-rlion.  tliut  it  m  often  more  tuwnrdly  to  avoid  it ;  that  it  la 
iuliumnn  to  otbera,  l>y  the  urjiuim-nt  that  to  refrain  from  It 
may  )w  more  cruel ;  tliat  it  ia  pn-aum]>tuoiw  to  dfcklc  auch  a 
quvstiuo  lieyonil  tlic  |MJMi1tility  of  a  revisal.  by  the  r\'ply  that 
to  refrain  ia  to  dei-iilr,  and  llmt  aui-ti  questiuna  muat,  in  tbe 
nature  of  tlte  caae,  U-  ai)Jii>lt.-d  by  tbe  Wfitjlit  uf  prot«bilitiu 
in  evi'ry  iii>liviilual  laat*. 

f  I7G.  Imprudt-HM  in  r*Mpfrt  la  Ike  Anii.'A.  and  nvkle*tm«m 
tm  ejjionn  lo  duNpar,  urv  noraUg  ttroHjf,  becauae  foreaigfat  la 
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respect  to  any  interest  or  trust  that  is  committed  to  our  care 
is  an  imperative  duty.  The  guilt  of  imprudent  neg-  i^p^j^^^ 
ligence  in  such  cases  is  measured  by  the  importance  Md  r«ckiMf- 
of  the  interest  which  we  risk,  and  the  strength  of 
the  motives  which  we  overcome.  It  follows,  that  the  more 
clearly  and  fully  one  man,  or  many,  discern  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  health,  the  more  imperative  becomes  the  obligation  to 
r^ard  them.  The  more  generally  men  are  inform  Bd  concern- 
ing the  conditions  of  a  protracted  and  healthful  earthly  life,  the 
more  sacred  becomes  the  obligation  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 
The  sanitary  laws  and  conditions  which  respect  the  person, 
the  dwelling,  the  neighborhood,  the  village,  and  the  city,  are 
clothed  at  once  with  moral  authority,  so  soon  and  so  far  as  they 
are  discovered  and  established. 

It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  preser- 
vation and  prolongation  of  the  bodily  life  is  not  a 
supreme  end.  There  are  many  things  more  desir-  of  life  not « 
able  than  the  continuance  of  one  or  many  lives.  "'^"■*  •■*• 
Fidelity  and  boldness  in  the  attestation  of  our  convictions,  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  others,  the  defence  of  personal 
purity  and  honor,  the  protection  of  the  helpless  and  the  endan- 
gered, the  defence  of  one's  home  and  country,  furnish  occasions 
when  the  risk  and  sacrifice  of  the  personal  life  are  not  only 
permitted,  but  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  conscience  and  of 
God.  Under  the  stress  of  immediate  danger  to  one's  friend 
or  neighbor,  or  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great  movement  for 
a  good  cause  of  religion  or  patriotism,  a  man  may  be  more 
than  justified  in  hazarding  and  sacrificing  his  health  or  his  life. 
It  is  not  easy  always,  perhaps  not  even  possible,  to  give  rules 
or  criteria  by  which  our  actions  in  extreme  cases  are  saved 
from  the  chaise  of  reckless  exposure,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity 
of  heroic  virtue.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  an 
example  of  prudence  and  foresight,  and  an  instance  of  reckless 
self-sacrifice.  Questions  of  duty  are  not  always  easily  brought 
under  any  definite  formula  amid  the  more  prosaic  scenes  of  life ; 
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maAi  \t>n  when  Lht>  oinniu»tanci>4  ni«  pprplexiDg,  or  fnerfufcl* 
liiutv  niid  t^xciU^mcnt  pn-duili-  tlit  [tOHHibUlt^  of  dclibcntfaiB. 
Tli«  grt-aUiom  of  whftl  nn-  culktl  Llin  hrrolc  «Mk>iu  of  Ufe  !■ 
ofh'ii  illustrated  m  mucti  hy  ttir  ugaritjr  wbidi  dbcrriH  U» 
neocadlty  at  an  occasioD,  as  tbe  svlf-for^tfalueM  whii^  Miitt 
It  ]>mn)|>ll;  and  bravely.  To  Judge  whh  cxtoloMB.  mad  thM 
dlwritiiiuftlion  wblcb  can  decide  wbely  when  K  is  aetmmuj  ti 
risk  life  and  Iwaltb  and  fortune,  and  wbidi  cut  wbeljr  um  Ifct 
tnpaos  whlcb  kk  rciuutitv  for  auocrwt,  ia  oftm  as  ooDSpimoM 
an  Indication  of  licroic  virtuv  o*  any  headlong  forwaidiM-M  la 
meet  a  risk  or  aacrillce.  It  la  idle  to  vex  ourwivcs  iritfa  qnr*- 
tJODH  of  cofiat-ieun-  as  to  what  we  may  find  it  ».■«!■■»;  to  dedda 
ooucvmiiig  our  duty  in  (.■sue  a  scrion*  crisis  should  break  opua 
01  wbidi  might  r«iuir^'  »oiw  cxlmonlijiary  ewtgy  of  rinae. 
Il  is  equally  idli!  to  nil  in  Jodinnent  upon  Uie  wkdom  or  foO; 
of  tliose  suddrn  rcsolrea  of  other  men  which  lisTe  accmed  lo 
he  the  extreinit;  of  rashness.  Sales  and  paralleis  fdl  b  waA 
trials.     Each  esse  can  only  be  decided  by  Itself. 

It  is  aafc,  however,  lo  aay,  that  aclf-regardinfc  prodMKc  is 
Dot  always  the  supreme  duty.  The  conditions  of  health  and 
comfort  for  individuals  and  <'ommunitira  are  now  so  f^nendly 
onderatood,  and  so  ri)cidly  enforced  by  public  sentimeni,  thai 
there  is  some  dnnner  that  a  arlQah  care  of  health  and  comfort 
shonld  take  tlie  place  of  tlte  heroism  uf  self-sacriflce.  In  aoow 
circles  of  acicntiflc  tliought,  ptty  ia  ojM'Hly  denounced  as  s  weak 
■trntimenulity.  and  bniUl  cx|>c<liciilM  for  tlie  summary  diapoaal 
of  the  Buffcrin;!  cIshhi-ii  nn-  (i(H'nly  rcii>mmcndc<l.  It  ia  grateful 
!•>  olmerve.  on  the  other  band.  that,  as  more  i-i  learned  of  tbe 
ciinditions  of  personid  iin<l  jHililii'  hcnllli  by  the  li^cbt  of  sani> 
tary  aiience,  more  genrrnlly  U  the  (ilili;;ntiun  m-knowh-^lged  to 
eare  and  ssi-riSce  for  l>olb.  TIh-  outhn'nk  i>f  every  hNul  (lesti- 
lence  not  only  awakens  an  in-il.iiit  iminiry  in  r<'t|K><-t  li>  its 
causes,  but  it  iiummiiiix  to  mtiviiy  a  bniid  "t  M-lf-iMXTilti-ing 
men  and  women  wIk>  take  tlwir  lives  in  tlii-ir  h:in<ls  as  nurses 
aod  bslpsrs  (o  lbs  sick  and  ibe  dying.     Tbe  variety  and  pas 
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fection  of  hospital  appliances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
obligation  to  care  for  the  life  and  health  of  others  is  more 
and  more  cordially  assented  to.  There  are  also  necessary  and 
honorable  occupations,  the  animating  law  and  spirit  of  which 
involve  an  habitual  disregard  of  health  or  life  as  supreme,  and 
in  which  the  ordinary  respect  to  either  is  openly  set  aside  as 
dishonorable  and  immoral.  The  military  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, which,  in  a  certain  sense,  set  off  from  different  start- 
ing-points, and  move  towards  different  goals,  must  often 
involve  and  require  what  in  others  would  seem  to  be  a  criminal 
disregard  of  life.  The  paradox  is  easily  explained  from  a  high 
ethical  point  of  view,  that  the  countries  in  which  human  life  is 
most  sacredly  esteemed  and  most  sacredly  cherished,  because 
God  is  feared,  and  immortality  is  most  confidently  believed, 
are  the  countries  in  which  human  life  is  most  deliberately 
hazarded  and  most  heroically  sacrificed  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  God. 

§  177.  The  right  to  life  is  indeed  the  most  sacred  of  all 
rights,  and  in  a  sense  inalienable  (§  199),  even  by 
the  subject  of  it,  and  eminently  sacred  s^ainst  inva-  ^^^  ,1^11^ 
sion  by  any  other  human  being.     It  is  the  most  *®  "'•  '■ 
sacred  of  all  rights,  because  it  is  the  supreme  con- 
dition of  all  human  enjoyment  and  activity.     If  life  is  not 
secured,  nothing  else  can  be  enjoyed  as  one's  own.     It  there- 
fore may  never  be  parted  with  through  caprice,  or  at  any  other 
call  than  the  call  of  duty.     It  may  be  forfeited  in  the  interests 
of  moral  order,  by  punishment  for  crime.     There  is,  moreover, 
no  such  intrinsic  sacredness  in  human  life  as  forbids  exposure 
or  sacnfice  in  a  good  cause,  when  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
its  being  hazarded  or  given  up.     The  martyrs  of  learning,  of 
liberty,  and  of  religion,  would  all  protest  against  such  an  exag- 
gerated and  idolatrous  view  of  human  life,  in  one  united  cry 
from  beneath  the  altars  of  their  voluntary  self-devotion.     The 
cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  earthly  sacrifice  for  the  highest 
interests  of  others,   utters  its  decisive  protest,  as  it  * 
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*■  Gmitfr  love  bntli  no  mnn  tbui  tkl>,  thftt  &  nua  h;  dmra  Us 

life  fur  Ilk  frit-mU.- 

Anil  yrt,  for  all  llii*.  It  w  nonu  tliv  Ipm  Uw,  bat  Um;  idok, 
tliat  the  romantic,  tite  luvclU-as.  Uic  nvkk-aa,  Uie  •rntlmralkl 
buai'diiig  of  lifp,  nlicUiiT  nt  tlic  iick-bnl,  io  Um>  Btudy,  n 
fttblctic  Bporta.  or  on  tbo  batUc-Qelil,  U  atenily  rort>i<hlrn.  m 
alike  uuf&itbful  to  ourselves,  (o  our  f«llow-iii«ni  nod  to  (lod. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES  WHICH  RESPECT  THE   INTELLECT. 

§  178.  Every  man  is  morally  obliged  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove his  intellect.  So  soon  as  he  awakes  to  con-  n^^^^ 
scions  activity,  he  finds  himself  ignorant,  yet  capa-  iMpniMtto 
ble  and  desirous  of  knowledge.  Though  he  may  ^■^''^•*««- 
be  conscious  of  partial  darkness,  he  is  awakened  and  stimulated 
by  the  dawning  light.  To  know  gives  him  pleasure,  and  the 
experience  of  this  pleasure  awakens  fresh  curiosity.  From 
the  lowest  form  of  bewildering  wonder  to  the  highest  forms  of 
scientific  insight  and  inventive  skill,  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  is 
not  merely  morally  lawful,  but,  so  far  as  it  consists  with  other 
enjoyments,  is  morally  obligatory.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  secure  to  himself  these  higher  enjoyments  of  intellectual 
activity  and  acquisition,  and  to  sacrifice  to  them  inferior 
pleasures.  The  intellectual  life  is  superior,  at  least,  to  the 
animal  life ;  and  it  adds  a  peculiar  zest,  even  to  the  highest 
forms  of  emotional  and  moral  delight.  For  these  reasons,  if 
for  no  other,  man  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  use  his  intellect  in  the 
best  manner  and  for  the  best  results.  Intellectual  acquisitions 
and  powers  are  also  capable  of  augmentation  and  growth. 
Nothing  is  better  established  in  our  experience  and  observation, 
than  that  any  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  power  or  ac- 
quisition can  be  gained  by  discipline  and  effort,  and  by  these 
\only.  Whether  the  gains  are  of  truths  or  facts,  or  whether 
they  consist  in  facility  of  any  kind,  they  come  of  training  only. 
Growth  in  intellect,  in  the  double  form  of  knowledge  and 
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power,  b  as  Datural,  and  olmoiit  u  aecvanrj,  ul  Mm  ertAnot 
or  activity  of  iIk>  iiiti-llfcl.  Iii(Iit<I.  M'tivit,v  hjmI  liirnninTiiil 
effort  are  {DTa.ri:ihly  fnllowitl  l<v  gmwlb  ;  and,  with  tfae  nae  of 
the  one,  tliere  k-omc  tlic  cunniiuas  ixwiiiisioa  mxA  aebiemiHiM 
of  the  other. 

S  179.  Mon^ivcr.  iiililleolual  aottvity  and  iDcMentally  bM' 
MMir  tk*  l^^""'  Kntwtti  are  ttie  iudiftix-OHhle  oondltloa*  of 
cm<IUm«(  atttiitiin;;  iiiiiuy  ul>)<-i!lii  Of  (-tHln  wblrli  an  ooflfnaei 
timtfe.  ^  ,^  (U-alralilc.  T<>  •urfm<<l  in  tnoat  of  the  aint  <t 
life,  man  mnst  Unvc  knnwliilEi'  aiid  okill.  Imtb  of  wliirh  rvqolt* 
guidance,  attetiiinii.  nnd  efToit.  Wtii-tlier  the  iniellrrt  gaisa  ia ' 
knowledge,  or  t:itiiis  in  powpr,  it  ia  ouly  by  artite  ami  wel^ 
directed  labor. 

Knowledge  mA  liiU-IlMHiinl  powtr  an>  kino  tbc  <YinditIoiu  of 
aaefahwaa.  If  a  mmj  i-m  lu'lp  odirrn  liy  lm|iurtliiit  ro  Own 
facta  of  which  ttioy  are  Ignomoi,  ur  giiiilaDoc  wliirb  U>ey  ra- 
quire,  lie  must  thus  fur  liavc  tniinod  his  own  intellect.  So  aom 
an  a  man  awakes  to  these  condilions  of  bis  individual  and  aocU 
CKislence,  lie  cannot  but  discern  and  respond  to  the  oUigatiaa 
to  infonn  and  discipline  bb  intellect  as  a  constant  and  impor- 
tanl  duty. 

Men  unlremdly  enforce  upon  oue  another  this  duty.  Tlwy 
%m  MfHn  boll)  eai-h  other  miK>nBible  for  the  neglect  of  Intel- 
tkkiBiT.  lectual  activity  and  culture.  They  require  of  mea 
of  onlinsry  inlelltfp'nce  and  op|mrt unities,  that  they  should 
learn  the  obvious  ooDditions  of  Indily  health  and  comfort,  the 
recofciiixMl  precautions  against  Bickncas  and  death,  aa  alao 
atli-nlion  to  dtHi-m-y  of  manners  and  sftefcb.  For  groaa  and 
wilful  igocMvnce  in  n^prct  to  UiL-se  jwints,  undiT  the  usual  ooo- 
dlliona  of  civUiKit  life,  mm  hobi  each  other  re*|ionsil4e.  So 
far  from  acce|tling  stolid  or  wilful  ignoraow  as  an  excuse,  tbey 
treat  it  aa  itaelf  crimiual. 

TIh'  iudit  Ulual  aomclimes  goes  farther  Umn  soci^-ty  in  reeog- 
niaing  the  dutit-s  of  inteUedoal  activity  and  training.  Kvcn  If 
aodeiy  doea  not  openly  coodemn  or  ostra(.-ixe  a  man  who  b 
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thoughtless  in  his  speech  or  behavior,  he  sometimes  condemns 
himself  most  pitilessly  for  his  stupid  inattention,  or  his  long- 
indulged  indolence,  as  the  occasions  of  his  crimes  or  blunders. 
The  more  distinctly  he  reflects,  the  more  clearly  he  accepts  the 
general  principle,  that  every  man  is  morally  bound  to  use  and 
train  his  mind  so  that  he  may  acquaint  himself  with  those  con- 
ditions of  individual  and  social  welfare,  for  which  he  is  properly 
made  responsible. 

§  180.  Besides  the  sphere  in  life  which  may  be  said  to  be 
common  to  all  men,  and  for  which  men  are  held 
responsible,  at  least  in  civilized  society,  almost  uiiiMaspe. 
every  individual  finds  himself  in  some  special  posi-  **''  •p'>«'«  ^ 
tion  of  activity,  which  is  more  or  less  clearly  de- 
fined, and  which  he  occupies  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time.  This  sphere  is  to  every  man  a  limited  sphere,  even  when 
it  is  most  widened.  The  broadest  intellect,  and  the  most  vari- 
ously cultured,  is  still  circumscribed  in  its  range.  Whether  this 
sphere  is  characteristically  scientific  or  practical ;  whether  the 
individual  man  is  a  laborer  whose  range  of  special  knowledge 
or  activity  is  limited  to  the  pickaxe  or  the  spade,  or  a  scientist 
who  can  predict  the  place  and  movements  of  the  stars,  or 
record  the  successive  phases  of  the  universe,  —  each  man  must 
concern  himself  with  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  facts 
land  relations,  and  must  content  himself  with  mastering  these 
'  solely  by  intellectual  effort.  The  place  of  activity  which  every 
man  finds  or  makes  for  himself  in  the  social  economy  is  limited 
to  certain  facts  and  activities,  to  meet  which,  with  the  highest 
success,  is  his  foremost  duty.  He  cannot  do  this  unless  he 
masters  the  facts  and  trains  his  powers  to  the  habits  and  skill 
which  such  a  sphere  requires.  To  do  this  is  the  foremost  duty 
of  every  man.  Often  it  seems  to  be  his  one  comprehensive 
duty.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  for  many 
men,  and  in  some  sense  for  all  men,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
their  duties  to  their  fellow-men  is  comprehended  in  the  precept» 
to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  special  calling  in  life. 
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Bat  tbU  inTolvi'9  lltr  ilutv  lt>  Hnili>nitnn<)   Ui«  forte  and  pcrfMl  i 
the  h»blla  wbii-li  an>  rc<iiii>iiu-  Tur  the  iliMcUargf  of  llMvr  dtHim.  I 
To  do  aoy  w>-rk  hoII,  a  mnn  miwt  undoraUud  bia  work  ud 
nndenbuid  lliru^df.     Kai-h  of  thi'se  iuvolvM  iob-lL-ctual  KtirUj 
and  training. 

I  181.  For  nil  tUute  rvaaoiu.  tbe  commuuiljr  lm|Ki»M  beari 
^^^  renixiuoiliillliM  ou  a  ninu  wlwi  jirornuM  ma;  art  or 
BHrh*(^B  pri^rc^niou  fur  wLiHi  In-  in  iitit  tratueil,  ukI  lo  whiek 
**f I****  In-  lio*  iiol  given  Kulllriftil  nllmtiun,  or  for  wfakli 
pl^riiaiw  lio  baft  hnrrlj'  HUfDdt-iit  cnpaHtj  to  know 
whether  he  is  nr  U  not  qaalillMl  to  [iriu-tite  iL  Wtirtlwr  m  warn 
propoM*  to  i«iiri'4>i>  Ihc  Btnt-U,  or  rook  a  diuDi-r,  or  buBd  a 
bridge,  or  dirt^i-i  n  itcam-eD){iu(!,  or  aail  a  ahi|i,  or  hmi  tba  titk, 
or  preach  the  ^<«iiol,  or  Mjiouud  a  Mrlencv,  if  be  la  IfpionLat  tt 
what  sboultl  In'  kuuwu  or  i|i)tH!  in  lUit  (i<<cu]Kition  of  any  of  tbew 
poaitioui,  and  <I<h-«  uut  kui>«  bow  to  do  it.  W  ia  nHnlvmtwd  a* 
a  deceiver  of  ilic  (wmmunitir,  vxm  If  in  aomv  acnar  b»  b  aelf- 
\  deceived,  llr  i«  LvM  at  iJie  ciiurta  of  tlie  Law  and  at  the  mart 
of  public  opinion  U)  lie  mipuoiiNe,  cvrn  wlurn  bia  i{ 
•o  groaa  aa  alMi.>->t  Ui  n-licve  bim  fruni  the  auapivMa  of 
reB|M>uaitiility.  In  ■utnt:  uf  the  etta  aod  prufeaalona.  i| 
and  |>n.>tvndcr>  arr  not  uafmittcally  aiil>)ert«i|  to  | 
tiun  and  |>uni-<linH>nt  for  iBalprai4jco.  Tbi>  iiol;  Umitatio*  la 
tliia  reaurt  tu  tl>i>  Juritlical  law  for  tbe  prouictloa  of  tha  co«> 
muuit)-  ia  foiiinl  in  Uti-  dlfflculty  itf  vouvictiiw  by  any  leala 
wbiirb  ttie  cou  n»  i-an  ajiply.  Tbc  fact  that  (be  law  huJda  ami 
accountable  for  (•uI|i«iU>'  i^cDaraDoe,  wbrni-ver  he  U  ooovIcImI, 
ia  tbe  only  poii.t  mliicii  ia  uf  any  ellitcal  ini)NirUn<v. 

Tu  nMMt  mi  It.  a*  w<>  have  aakl.  tlifre  ia  aMi^ntrd  by  the  n^ 
ceaaitii-a  or  cii^  iuimIiidomi  of  ibrlr  condition  Miror  apmSal  aphrrv 
of  activity  for  wnicli  a  morv  or  Icaa  uvtiniu-  trainiD)(  la  rrqniml. 
TIh-  iluly  of  Nucb  |H-nH>i)s  ia  obvioua.  to  im-cl  tbt>at>  demaada 
by  traiuiiig  tiH-inaclvca  to  intellectuaJ  and  manual  akill.  Tb* 
arraniirnicnt  la  lienfftcMit  by  which,  in  civijiicd  cnmmunlliea, 
apecial  duties  arc  aaaigned  lo  particular  iudividuala,  iovolvisg  ■ 
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concentrated  and  continued  subjection  to  special  discipline.  By 
the  same  rule,  the  few  who  are  supposed  to  be  specially  favored 
in  l>eing  exempt  from  this  necessity  or  obligation  should  supply 
tliemselves  with  its  substitute  in  some  special  form  of  activity 
selected  by  themselves.  Those  who  are  not  compelled  to  derive 
their  subsistence  from  any  of  the  arts  or  professions  should 
select  some  definite  occupation  for  which  their  tastes  or  judg- 
ments predispose  them,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  habits 
and  culture  which  a  profession  or  occupation  involves.  This 
duty  is  not  limited  to  one  of  the  sexes.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  often  for  the  interest,  and  often  becomes  the  duty,  of  those 
women  who  are  released  from  domestic  duties,  to  find  some 
constant  and  invigorating  occupation  of  art,  or  benevolence, 
or  study,  that  their  minds  may  be  brightened  and  stimulated 
by  a  course  of  progressive  activity  and  sustained  enthusiasm. 

While,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we  give  prominence  to  the  duties 
which  each  man  owes  to  his  profession,  we  would  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  his  power  and  success,  within  his  calling,  are  often  effectually  pro- 
moted by  exercising  his  intellect  upon  subjects-matter  that  lie  without  its 
limits.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  so  far  does  the  profession  itself  gain  by  now 
and  then  being  forgotten  ;  and  one's  special  power  is  invigorated  and 
freshened  by  those  facts  and  relations  which  are  remote  from  an  ordinary, 
and  too  often  a  mechanical,  routine  of  activity.  Narrowness  of  intellect 
is  often  as  unfriendly  to  the  best  intellectual  achievement  and  success 
within  a  special  sphere  as  is  a  want  of  concentration.  But  while  a  liberal 
and  generous  culture  of  the  intellect  is  always  a  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, it  should  always  be  remembered  that  one's  first  duty  to  his  fellow-men 
is  his  duty  to  be  master  to  the  utmost  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
his  business  or  calling  requires.  The  great  majority  of  the  failures  in 
success  and  usefulness  in  life  are  to  be  ascribed  to  slackness  and  indolence 
in  preparation  for  the  callings  which  men  profess.  Slackness  and  indo- 
lence are  therefore  intellectual  defects,  which  rightly  estimated  are  always 
sins,  and  oft«n  become  crimes. 

§  182.  A  si>ecial  class  of  intellectual  duties  are  those  which  concern  the 

ethical  convictions  and  principles.    We  distinguish  between 

iBtellectasl      i\^q  convictions  and  principles  thus:  The  convictions  are  the 

^^-  intellectual  beliefs,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  verbally 

•tlilcal  tmth.    formulated  or  logically  proved ;  the  principles  are  the  same 

as  stated  and  defended.    The  special  obligation  to  employ  the 

intellect  in  ethical  uses  is  derived  from  the  importance,  especially  to  a 
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QUB. 


muiot  RBMtal  inK'llpt-iiiBl  (iiliiin-,  tli4i  lil*  *thlr»l  vtow*  •hooM  te  «al* 
tbeiub>M^ot  Ui-'iii;lii  nnil  iriwunlneM  irul;  uiil  w  tliinvOKlilj'  m  hdaivn. 
Tlcttona  Id  rcap--i't  ui  any  othft  ku1i}icl-limllvt.  EiUlual  irvtli  ts  bJMb  n»- 
fBMadly  the  max  jTiij-irtaiii  of  all  iniih.  VA-mt  >nj  cuuiIih-Iiim  u  m«j  k« 
tbe  ligfat  which  ii1iimi1ii»  It.  ilio  llglti  may  b»  IntMn^-twl  ■nil  iiiMtiaiil  H 
wltbdnwlnc  the  uttiMiiloo.  ht  lnJulitiii.tjr  or  pt— tr-lf  TniilliifiiMfc^ 
■rsnnent  lu  Its  |<1b<'>,  Tltr  man  i>l  cfinnnit  »mam  who  t«k«a  U>  ofMihn 
npoB  tnut,  witiiuut  Bticniiiiliiii  lo  ■.naljiv  tlm  atataniMito,  vr  nrmllalM 
Uw  wgnment*,  tiiay  ]wrlii>|B,  wlili  oumparatlTB  mtttf.  <l«*l  <rhk  rtU«l 
truth  ■■  be  deal.  v.  ItU  liln.irhtrlM'lli'tii.  Uut  tb*  tuttoMt  w  h«telBa.tfa 
•dentbt  and  tb<  (  iiilnwiihrr.  whi)  u««a  ths  inwer  of  a  lralD«I  and  i  iitini'< 
Intellect  upon  otI,  r  •uUJrcl-iua'tpr,  and  aloM  nut  nmplor  It  npoti  Ihv  «i1> 
dence  forbli  Uii  Ij^  n'liwli-nii*  and  ilu>  moral  law,  mar  Bad  hliiwi  If  lataa 
at  diMdrantaHF  ^<  ii.ii  tin  all»in|itirniT»r»nn  iTHhThimwunninnalilihiii 
required  In  the  -rL>i- -niviit  aad  daleaoe  of  iliu  law  trfdutr.  iDi-liMlliiff  im  n- 
lifloua  tanctlon*.  tI>-iMw  tlw  Imiiottaiuie,  nut  tu  lay  ilw  am.->i^iy  mmi  lis 
coinmaDdingdu'i ,  ilmt  nviiTy  men  ahmtlil  niu|iluy  hia  liilHllerl  upna  Bth«al 
truth  aa  an  otiJc<  i  i^r  diprcmo  Inirnat,  and  tialn  and  dlMi>|dlM  Ui  luiallwl 
ao  that  it  may  ]ii>ul/«4ul  euluKa  blaelJ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES  WHICH  RELATE  TO  THE  FEELINGS 

AND   THE   HABITS. 

§  183.  The  feelings  or  emotions  may  be  treated  as  simply 
inner  experiences,  beginning  and  ending  with  our-  g^i^j^^ire 
selves  alone,  or  as  manifested  and  expressed  in  cffecteoftke 
word  and  act.  The  former,  again,  may  be  conceived 
as  leaving  a  i>ermanent  impress  on  the  soul  itself,  or  as  leaving 
no  trace  upon  our  inner  being.  Strictly  interpreted,  no  emo- 
tion —  certainly  no  voluntary  emotion  —  can  be  supposed  to  be 
purely  transient  and  ineffective.  Every  inner  activity,  though 
manifested  by  neither  word  nor  act,  may  be  supposed  vo  tend 
to  \ye  more  or  less  permanent,  or  at  least  to  contribute  towards 
a  tendency  to  return  for  good  or  evil,  and  thus  to  reach  forward 
towards  some  future  volition.  Even  though  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  regulation  of  the  feelings  would  be  a  duty  which  we 
should  owe  to  ourselves,  did  our  feelings  concern  or  affect  no 
one  besides.  The  better  or  higher  affections  should  invariably 
exclude  the  lower,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  affect  the  future. 

The  opportunity  for  this  class  of  duties  is  far  wider  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  their  ethical  importance  is  far  more 
serious  and  important.  Many  of  the  most  significant  of  our 
indulged  emotions,  so  far  as  our  character  and  well-being  are 
concerned,  are  never  expressed  in  word  or  deed.  They  may 
never  be  felt  as  a  force  in  the  physical  or  social  economy,  and 
yet  in  respect  to  character  and  responsibility  their  significance 
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may  b«r  trnnflcvndfnt.  For  this  rvnaon  i\wy  voidc  dinnll;  aixkr 
tlie  law  of  duty.  The  precrpt,  and  the  tvaaon  for  it.  uv  sinnBH 
u)t  iu  tbi>  wonla,  •■  Ke«p  \hy  beut  with  bII  dEUgeiin!.  for  oat  ■( 
[t  ant  till'  Iwui-s  uf  life." 

S  IM.  The  mil-  b  twofold:  Give  room  and  \iay  to  thr  lx«t 
riDOtion*,  whrlliiT  unluml  ur  morftl,  Uitttiw  «i(  llirlr  ^^^  ^^^ 
tntrlnsif  worth.  Do  tl)<-  namv  nion*  a-mpluitically  i»fi|Tti» 
lK>rau«e,  wbflhLT  (!o<)>]  or  evil,  tliry  gntht-r  Rtrrogth 
for  futuiT  rvtuni  )<y  voluntjiTy  Indulgemv.  A  man  omet  it  to 
bis  pn-»eDt  M-If,  to  give  room  and  |ilny  to  liU  beat  affMtlMM 
wlK-n  tic  la  dliut  up  U>  the  aoUtary  indulj^cDcc  of  f^biga  of 
any  klml.  lie  nwea  Uii.-  name  tii  lik  futiir*>  arlf,  u  aulijwf  to 
lb«  law  of  haliit,  and  aa  (vrtain  to  grow  wndtvr  ur  atmngtr  b 
the  dealm  asd  itupoiaea  wbU*ti  oonatiUito  ud  cobUoI  bta  mofal 
Ofc.  Thia  law  uf  habit  holds  of  siDf^e  ifiDotioDs  and  iWIim 
•O  for  M  any  activity  itniiia  ntivDi^h  and  fi>rce   l>y  n-|H-llticNi : 

■nd  alio  of  IIk'  <'<iiiit>iii[i1i.iTi  i>r  auy  {wn  in  -i  )ottit  rx[>i-rirDr«, 
to  far  m»  lbi«  Ik^uiuvi*  tli<'  ^ronuiJ  wf  t^v-  d|Mfili>utv>u  aoii  fom- 
ble  recall  of  eUlier  at  tl»e  auftgealion  of  tlie  other.  The  duty 
of  pnidenc«,  or  the  obligatioa  to  rpgard  one'a  fbtlirv  arlf.  !• 
emphatically  enfon^Ml  with  respect  to  the  regulatioD  of  the  feel- 
inga.  pre-etnineDtly  tl)0«e  impulw.i  which  by  indulgence  ripn 
into  tyraDDlml  bal>ita.  How  compacdy  and  Inexlricaldy  the 
well  of  aaaorialed  fpellnga  aod  dcairea  may  he  woven,  ood  whk 
whnl  energy  they  liiml  the  Mtrooge«t  willa.  is  known  to  mutli- 
linlea  by  thi-ir  happy  and  unhappy  experiences.  Kew  eriniM 
hare  been  coinmille*!  in  outward  art  which  hod  not  previooaly 
been  consented  to  in  inwanl  imagination  or  liy  sinful  desire. 
The  tbief.  the  murderer,  the  adnlterer.  the  liar,  ordinarily  has 
often  committed  Ibe  olfence  in  thought  which  tie  subaequeally 
enacts  in  word  or  deed :  or,  if  he  dnes  not  iN-foreluuM)  give  a 
formal  eonsrnl  to  tlie  foul  detnl.  hi>  gives  headway  and  impula* 
to  tlie  itesircs  and  pa)<«ions  which  at  last  gather  strenRth  ennugli 
to  break  tfannigh  ttie  strongesi  bairlora.  ami  what  was  malurad 
■a  tba  laward  will  bnaka  forth  ■•  an  outwanl  act. 
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§  185.  The  energy  of  the  emotions  and  desires,  of  the  long- 
ings and  repulsions,  of  the  loves  and  hatreds,  of  the  ii^porUBce 
envies  and  generosities,  of  the  tmsts  and  revenges,  •'  tht  •■<>- 
that  have  never  been  expressed  in  word  or  deed,  is  ^re  not 
known  only  by  those  who  have  had  exi)erience  of  "p*"***^- 
them.     It  is  bat  the  sober  truth  to  say,  that  this  energy  has 
often,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  restraint  and  reproof,  sur- 
passed that  of  any  emotions  which   have  been  expressed  in 
won!  or  deed.     For  these  indulgences,  time  and  opportunity  are 
always  ready,  and  secrecy  may  always  be  complete.    Correction 
or  displeasure  from  those  who  are  most  feared  and  respected  is 
withdrawn.      The  imagination   may  riot   in   the   images    and 
fancies,  the  remembrances  and  hopes,  and  even  the  falsehoods 
and  dreams,  which  often  stimulate  the  passions  with  greater 
energy  than  the  scenes  of  real  life.     The  feelings  aroused  by 
the  fancy  or  memory  may  ripen  into  those  inner  habits  which 
largely  constitute  or  determine  character. 

It  follows,  that  neglect  or  watchfulness  may  be  exercised  in 
the  voluntary  indulgence  or  repression  of  vicious  desires,  or  the 
fostering  of  emotions  which  are  elevated  and  noble.     Nothing 
but  the  habitual  indulgence  of  hidden  emotions  and  vicious  de- 
sires can  explain  many  sudden  outbreaks  of  crime  which  seem 
so  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  previous  outward  life. 
Very  frequently  they  are  confessed  or  discovered  to  be  but  the 
final   yielding  or  breaking-away  of  external  barriers  before  a 
swelling  tide  of  passion  or  falsehood  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  secret  indulgences  of  years.     George  Eliot  writes 
thus  in  ''Romola:"  "Tito  was  experiencing  that  inexorable 
law  of  human  souls,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds 
by  that  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  which  determines  char- 
acter."    While  it  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
full  expression  of  our  feelings  in  outward  actions,   |^JJ||J!j  * 
and,  so  to  speak,  their  consummation  by  words  or  fc*bitsof 
deeds,  intensifies  their  energy ;  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  other,  that  the  best  and  worst  emotions  may  be 
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inrlulgcHl  in  {lorfcct  oonoealment,  and  be  repeated  ft  thoQ9axi<i 
tinuM.  wluMi  tluTo  is  not  a  single  opportunity  for  speech  «*r 
action.  In  such  caflcA,  the  restraint  from  the  antici|ialeil  il:%- 
ph'asiirc  or  (»p|N>sition  or  rcprcxif  of  our  fellow-men  mav  *«• 
wliolly  B'ith<lr:iwn.  an<l  nothing  hindcn^  or  checks  the  eiooti'-Q 
save  inward  sclf-(*ontrol  unilcr  the  law  of  duty  or  the  fear  ••( 
(■(nI.  The  fri*<iii4'iH'y  of  opiM>rtiniity,  the  (NuuvalnH^nt.  XUc 
al>scn('«*  of  iv^traint.  all  c^onihini*  to  ^ive  t<i  the  habitK  of  fft'l-.i*;: 
which  arc  fornix  1  in  secret  an  immense  im|M»rtani*e  in  X\w  for- 
mation of  <*)iaracter.  and  the  practi«v  of  self-culture  hy  whitl 
chara<'ter  is  achieviMl. 

§  ixr..  On  the  other  haml,  the  act  of  cherishing  pure  an<i 
.^  .  .  nnsi'lllnh  emotionn  l>v  inner  haliit«  i!iM*]i  far  u^ 
tifiMtotiif  stren;zthen  tin'  character  in  every  thin^  that  in  i;*-"! 
aii'l  noMt*.  I  lie  criH«"4  oi  jireat  templalitin^.  iW 
iii-<Iiir:iti'>ii  *>(  a  iimMi*  o)t|Mi|  tiniity.  rari'ly  liii*«*l  le*  ;  imd  i;  r 
ni:tiiii«-i  in  »I.:<  h  <m(  )i  i^  nut  wlirii  it  |ire*«riit*«  itM-lf  vitv  <'f*>n 
(li|M-ii<l<^  mi  till'  ih!ii  I  :i*<><i>i  i:it  i<>ii<«  vi!iirli  ha\e  Ih*i*ii  |iri-\  iimi«  t 
uiiMii  fimn  till"  !*.ip-i  'l.ii':!'!-*  ««f  tl.«>iij!it  and  fi'rlinj.  ^ui  h  a* 
ni.lv  III*'  I".mi  i«»\  •  :iii  -I'iii.  'Mil-  uniit  hattlfH  nf  lifi*  'Mi\ 
i-li.ir  :ti  NT  :'<!!<i«\  iIm'  f"rti:ii<^  nf  llir  iii:iiiifoliI  littli*  ciinflht^  "f 
ti  :.'i|>i  I     :tl,'\    ti.:i!    \\  hit  li    •••],■«!.!  iiti-    tin'    ililur    liinturv    «<f     i'\iT\ 

1'  -...1..)  '•*■  r«  iiMin^NTiil.  howtvrr.  !  )i. it.  whether  inwardlv  itf 
'■  .'\\  i:  ii\.    «••   tii!ii\:it«-    and    train   the  fti-hn^'^*  }\ 

•  .I'Kjif'i  tiy     i.'.i-.'-f    1  .t    .  .iijfii^  w !  I.  I,  »\i  iti-  ihrni.      We  ti\i,- 

!.   '     i'«i    'N    wi-liMi'^,    ''r    tMM    '-v   unlinL;    t«»    .»•   . 
w«     :.   .■»   ^^  .  ■     'Vi:   •*•>  ar<I«  1.1  .\   :»i.  i  w  lil  r\i'r  hi>  sir.inj  \ 
1      '•  ■ '.    ■     .'   .    '■■ill':  -  i.tri-liiin.  \\«-  M  'J-!    L'i\«'«iiir  :ittfnt:i>i.   'i 

•  .     •  .    «  '.  I  \.  .'i     '.  I  i.lij.    W  1.1  :!.••!    ll»i-«'  ii'iir.  t"*    :\r%'    \m  r- 

■.V :.'  '    •  •   '  :■  \    ir*-  -'  •  ii'  "»    III    iiitiw.  pi' "hi'  T«»  .if 
.1  I  •   '•;    !■  ■'  :i.".  ii       •■   "I   h  ifi-f 'il    :i'  t .' tn««.  I  !l■lr• 
.    '      -        ■  ••:■•■.    W'*;   U     ii     lit  •■■)■'.     w!'l';.i     f  Un  »•  •*     :iii  1 
;,    .         ,    -     .       .    .    -.J    :m«  !.    :4i.  1    :i-''.»!    il«  •    i".        1  (n  ■•r    «il«ji*M.i%    mt 
!«..<!    h    '    •  ..   I    .1**1  ii  (   !••,   )•  if    fil.i.r.     lilt    !•  "i-iiiil   t«*>.  jii.lgi*  (»f. 
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approve  or  condemn,  and  then  by  inward  volition  accept  or 
reject. 

§  187.  We  have  already  noticed  the  relation  of  habit  to  the 
appetites  and  the  bodily  life.     But  there   are  also  Habit*  of 
habits  which  are  purely  psychical,  and  pertain  to  the  eeriain 
so-called  desires,  as  of  property,  honor,  esteem,  etc. 

The  first  which  we  name  is  the  passion  for  gambling  in  any  of 
its  forms.  This  passion  is  in  many  respects  unlike 
the  bodily  appetites.  It  assumes  many  forms,  as 
betting  on  cards,  the  speed  of  horses,  the  strength  of  men,  the 
issue  of  athletic  contests,  the  fitfulness  of  stocks,  or  the  results 
of  an  election.  It  is  unlike  a  bodily  appetite  in  not  depending 
on  the  psycho-physical  in  man ;  being  founded  not  on  an  appe- 
tite, but  chiefly  on  the  desire  of  property  or  pecuniary  gain  or 
some  other  desire  technically  so  called.  We  say  chiefly,  for  the 
mere  desire  to  win  as  a  feat  of  forecast  contributes  somewhat 
to  the  excitement  of  the  contest.  But,  though  unlike  a  bodily 
impulse  in  its  basis  or  germinating  nucleus,  it  is  like  it  in  its 
capacity  for  its  tenacious  hold  on  the  feelings  and  its  rapidly 
accumulating  strength.  It  owes  both  of  these  elements  of  tena- 
city and  consequent  danger  to  its  capacity  to  occupy  and  interest 
the  imagination,  and  to  excite  the  passions  of  hope  and  daring 
and  self-confidence,  by  mimic  contests  of  the  fancy,  and  by 
the  striking  contrasts  between  its  exciting  experiences  and  the 
sober  facts  and  occupations  of  pains-taking  labor  and  self-rely- 
ing industry.  The  man  who  gives  himself  to  occupations  of  this 
sort  as  an  occasional  indulgence  is  in  imminent  danger  of  in- 
dulging impulses  which  he  will  not  be  able,  because  he  will  not 
desire,  to  relinquish.  The  excitement  of  imagined  success  as 
truly  disturbs  the  imagination  as  a  physical  disturbance  disorders 
the  brain.  Cool  heads  are  nearly  as  rare  under  the  one  excite- 
ment as  under  the  other.  The  rapid  suggestion  of  unfounded 
hopes  and  fears,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  oonsideratlon  of  the 
sober  truth,  are  as  really  unfavorable  to  dear  Judgment  and  wise 
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action  as  Ih  the  frightful  din  of  disturhing  aouoda  or  the  bewil- 
dering glaru  of  ten  tliouHand  colonil  lights.  From  this  vi-n* 
U*wildennent  of  uncvrtiiinty,  the  mind  Htrives  to  free  \\s^\t  l>y 
nion*  and  uiort*  energetic,  and  it  ma}*  lie  desperate,  tbmws  axi*i 
ventures,  till  ''  the  play  is  out,"  ami  the  sequel  is  any  thiog  )*ul 
a  play.  The  glitter  and  glan*  are  over ;  the  eaimcity  fur  exeitr- 
nieiit  is  exhausted  after  a  brief  season  |M*rha|w,  or  at  inoiit  aftrr 
a  few  years ;  when  the  vietini  of  the  denumiae  pasniou  fio<i4 
hiiuHi'lf  either  ruininl  in  fortune,  or,  in  the  ran*st  of  instant^e*, 
retires  to  an  uneventful,  U*eausi*  an  uninteresting,  life,  id  whu-h 
pruflen<*e  or  nee(*ssity  f<»rliids  him  Ui  enjoy  his  aitrustorord 
excitements  ex<vpt  on  the  smallest  and  meanest  seale.  I'lie 
refornuMl  gamMer  is  as  ran*  a  phenomenon  as  the  n*fonu<^ 
drunkunl.  and  for  this  n':uson  the  in.*«idious  lieginnings  of  gan»- 
Miii;^  *^)iould  Ik*  avnidrd  as  truly  as  the  hahits  whif*h  n)M*n  into 
(lAHbUM  !■     >it<'^'i'>*'ty.      rill' riMkli"*-«  :ind  unprinripl<*«l  n**k<^  a»- 

bii«lMr«a.  ^uiiii'd   ill   uliat  \^  ralU'd    lr;:itilli:iti*    luisilH'r^H    purtiiktf 

nioif  or  Irsr^  i>f  \\\\'  iiatuif  nf  ^aiiililiii;^.  :uiil  are  a<.-kni>wlf«i^«^l 
to  U*  rr:iii::lit  with  r\  il  t4i  the  iiidi\i«Iu:d  :iiid  thi*  i*<iniinuiiit\. 
It  i-»  iiMt  "lii  f>f!"ii  iiiitii*4'd  tii:it  tiifv  :irr  al*M)  iimrallv  iniiiii<*ii4 
:iii<l  •li':jr:i'iiiiL:  !<•  itif  iii:iii  wlm  \ii-l<U  t<>  tlii'in,  in:ksinu<*h  :ki«  tiii-v 

m 

ill\<  i\i     wliMli'MT   is   lhnl:il!\    «'\ll   in    th*     il»  mnititir   y n !.<«.« n^n.        Mm* 

di--ir>-  f>»i  ^i-ultli  in  lint  wti»ii:i  :  tli<*  arciiiniiliitioii  of  wrallh  \\ 
1:m\  f 111  tfTi'it-*.  liitt  iiiily  i*i  l:iUi(  init  nf  fi>ri*4':i.Ht  and  t«kill,  i^  ni^t 
ni..\  i.ot  :i  -ill.  hut  i^  **\\*'\\  a  duty  :in<1  a  \iitiic.  lUit  llti*  ha'  .t 
I'f  „  I'liih^'  ■!•  _'ia'li'»  a  iiiriii  iu'.«i  \]\v  ahjt-t  t  >la\i"  itf  lii^  pa«»*if|j- 
:i^  Ui-:.<-^  .t:.  I  i<i:ii  mt  i<-  f.iip  i<*^.  aii<l  <  iii)«Itiiiii<*  iiiiii  t«i  li\f  iii 
'!.•■  i.li.'.ii  wi'iil  I'f  I  \.  ili-.i  \>:i»iis.  \\i:i|i  In-  roiitiliiially  |nt- 
-ii-l'-i  !.:'i.-«  if  !■!  ?••■  •^.'.il  f;u:«.,  aifl  I-  I  Miitiiiuall\  ft»r*-*^l  •»•» 
!:  1  :i:«  ■I'-'.ViI  'IrtMrij-..  1  iii-  li.i''il«.  \«iiifli  h'ad  l«»  11. .« 
«:•*•'.'  I  i.'»  t.f  ulij>.n.:i-»  ;iif  ii.-;'in »u-«!v  f<irMii-il.  and  fi«r  t!.** 
r»  i-"ii    t!.' .:    *- j.ii'.t.hj-    •»;.'<:i!l    !'«■    ■»■  s  .j.j.!.i.i-.l_\    ^tiuiiiii^i    l-y 

^MfBiaiinM        «\»f>    III  »Ii   w::i'  Ml  i^i-  a  •■«■!, ^ij.-ii.i'  lit    ;i|i>   dul\  . 
*••'*••*■  f.    I.-*-.     U  l..il     ».-!    lalliil     ^y- i  ..L'.  .1*.    Hlirt:--r     .0 

Rt<H  ^^,  nr  pir^in,  or  pntvifiions.  or  any  uthi-r  article  of  in%vA;- 
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ment,  use,  or  trade,  involves  the  evils  of  gambling,  when  no 
delivery  is  proposed  of  the  articles  which  ai'e  said  to  be  bought 
or  sold,  and  the  bidding  or  guessing  or  betting  respects  ouly 
the  market-price  at  some  future  day.  To  buy  any  thing  in 
order  to  sell  at  a  future  day,  or  to  promise  to  buy  at  a  future 
day,  is  a  legitimate  act  of  hazard  and  forecast,  provided  the 
goods  are  paid  for  by  the  capital  or  the  credit  of  the  buyer  or 
seller,  and  are  actually  delivered.  But  to  promise  to  buy  or  sell, 
without  the  sobering  and  steadying  process  of  paying  on  the 
spot  by  cash  or  note,  diminishes  the  responsibility  of  the  dealer 
in  just  the  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  an  actual  purchase 
and  delivery  differs  from  the  amount  which  is  pledged  "  to  cover 
one's  differences."  It  is  not  wrong  to  use  sagacity  in  antici- 
pating what  the  state  of  the  market  will  be  at  a  future  day,  in 
respect  to  any  article  whatever,  or  to  buy  or  sell  accordingly 
what  you  may  have  in  hand,  or  may  be  certain  you  can  buy ; 
but  simply  to  make  a  prediction,  and  to  pledge,  it  may  be,  all 
your  capital  or  credit  in  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  an  estimated 
future  market-price,  tempts  men  to  irresponsible  ventures,  with- 
out those  sobering  restraints  of  reality  which  the  responsibilities 
of  actual  payment  and  a  bona-Jide  purchase  alone  can  impose. 
It  involves  all  the  elements  of  imaginative  excitement  and 
irresponsibility  which  make  gambling  so  dangerous  when  it 
becomes  an  occupation  and  a  passion. 

Speculation  is  ordinarily,  and  perhaps  always,  far  less  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  as  a  habit  than  technical  gam- 
bling ;  because  it  is  connected  with  many  legitimate  ^eroat  than 
transactions  for  delivery  and  investment,  and  also  »*■*»">»» 

proper. 

because  it  is  conducted  by  not  a  few  men  of  large 
capital,  and  under  rules  which  are  in  the  intci*ests  of  fair  dealing, 
actual  risks  of  foresight  and  knowledge,  and  prompt  settlements. 
It  is  also  managed  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  disinterested  spectators  who  would  neither  ^^  break  a  bank  " 
nor  ^^  cheat  at  cards."  And  yet,  with  many  an  individual,  the 
occupation  degenerates  into  what  is  nothing  better  than  gam: 
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bliiijX.  S()in«'timoft,  iiftor  n  sqt'wh  of  unsuroowful  o|ipniiion*. 
tli<*  transition  \h  very  ri\\M  into  a  <U*8]M*r:it«*  nml  inrunilili*  ha  : 
of  tricks  and  rfTnMitrry.  <>ft4*n  involving  a  rnit'I  iii«lifTi*n*nii'  '•! 
tln'  inti'R'sts  of  others,  t\i\<\  nn  eanv  monilitv  of  ihivit.  T> 
fX('it<Miu'ntH  of  sncli  a  life  not  infnHpii*ntly  loav«>  U-hiD<!  tb«-r= 
a  inisrraMc  rt'sidinim  of  vacant  horntr  nnd  inirtniitlin>i>i«*  n-trn*. 
to  tliosc  who  have  Iwrn  tcinptcd  from  th(*  cH*(*ii|)atioiiH  of  Irji:^ 
mate  trade,  and  have  thus  made  nun*  a  pI(K>my  ehHM*  to  i^ 
iniliitti'red  life. 

?i  l«i».  Thi'  sain*'  ohjeetions  hoM  pood  of  vonturt^  in  //•'vn/j 
l>Mtare«  Id  **^  whati'ver  <h*s<'ri|ition  ;  the  evils  of  whieh  har^ 
loiirrir«.  )h'vu  so  jienerallv  reiiH^nlze*!,  that,  in  iiu^l  i»f  li»e 
StateM  of  <iiii-  I'liiitn,  tlx'V  are  for}>iilden  hy  hiw.  ami  deaUm:  in 
IntitTy-lii'krts  ;iim1  Ventures  is  s«'verely  i>unislM*«l.  A  -ttnkjnj 
I'liriMLM-  in  pnlilir  (>|iiiiiM|i  in  ri-**prct  to  tiie  morality  tif  lifi-n»  *■« 

|ii1!i  I  i*"^.  :iij<|  ilrMliirj  ill  Intti'l  \ -'<ii:ir('^.  has  In't-n  I'lTi"'  fi- I  w:!:  :. 
tw.i  L.-IP  I  ;il  ;«ih"..  riii"^  r|i:ihL'i«  1-*  Miadi"  f«»lisiii«-MiiiiH  }.\  Wv 
:i'i"i  v-ii.  Ill"  ihi-  jij.iiiiini.  with  rii:iiiy  (-•iM'«i'i«-iitiiiii<*  )i«'ii}iN-.  :i..*: 
:i.  :;■■•   I!-  5"  «  !ii!i«  I-. '»!   :in\  ii*<r  iif  till*  lot  t(Mlr<-ii|i*  :kh\   iM:i'.:t  r, 

N-'*    .1    fi  \\  -'1' !.  |"i-iHi'«.   :ir«'   Lrri:ii!\  disfmU'd   at    tii**   ii^i-  .f 

K.iflllnir  i""t."     .   iif     '■•'_/'"'    ;/.    •   '   ' •■  *  lit    'n'    fi  ■'.■•/!  I.'.  *    /'        «, 

•'**'"■  f"i   »!•■  !•  :»-'M  tli.iT   It   ;-  iif    till-    liiifuri-   «»f    L*-»!i  '■..:■«. 

if.  i    _:".'"    :i    i«    ._■  ••  i^    "I    rtl.;!  :il    »:ii|i  t  ii  i|i    t«*    f;i«»i  ili:ilii>;i«    t.  .i* 
•••     -.1  '  •  I   '.     •\'I.       I*    !i.  i\     1-1     mA    ill.'.'  :!i  «.-.    I-    iMii-,    tl:  it    *■.     . 
;  ■  -  ;■■•«' 'I  t  I  -'•  -  !  '■    x\    til    I  r  \  ■  ii"i,-.  -iii'l  |'ii-««!''j\  :iTi'  wi  ■:  *■ 
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and  are  not  unwilling  to  enjoy  the  anticipation  of  possib.y 
drawing  the  prize.  Were  this  system  to  be  introduced  into  the 
economy  of  daily  life ;  were  rafQing  to  become  frequent,  and 
were  it  known  to  be  attended  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
gambling,  —  the  duty  to  avoid  the  act  because  of  its  tendencies 
towards  an  easy  and  dangerous  habit  would  be  obvious  and 
unquestioned.  But  when  no  such  danger  exists,  to  insist  that 
an  act  is  wrong  because  of  its  possible  affinities  with  a  habit 
to  which  neither  the  individual  nor  the  community  is  immedi- 
ately exposed,  is  to  fall  into  the  weakness,  and  not  infrequently 
into  the  narrowness,  of  Pharisaism,  which  attaches  greater 
importance  to  the  appearance  than  to  the  fact  of  evil.  It  may 
still  be  a  question,  how  far,  in  such  cases,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider what  purport  to  be  the  weak  consciences  of  others. 

§  190.  Of  habits  in  general^  as  related  to  the  feelings,  we 
may  also  say,  that  a  servile  and  unmanly  fear  of 
performing  an  act  of  trivial  significance  lest  it  shall  reistcd  to 
be  matured  and  hardened  into  a  habit,  or  lest  it  **•'••"■*•• 
should  weaken  the  force  of  a  habit  already  formed,  is  to  be 
avoided  by  every  one  who  would  use  wisely  this  most  important 
agency  in  the  formation  and  confirmation  of  character.  Strong 
as  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  important  as  is  the  necessity  that 
we  should  be  constantly  alive  to  its  power  for  good  and  evil,  it 
is  possible  to  become  its  slave,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  fail  of  the 
best  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  To  be  afraid  to  deviate 
from  an  action  when  duty  and  affection  both  summon  us  to 
make  an  exception,  lest  a  desirable  or  persistent  habit  should 
l)e  interrupted,  is  to  set  up  a  mechanical  rule  in  place  of  a 
living  principle.  It  is  to  show  an  unmanly  distrust  of  our- 
selves and  the  resources  of  our  own  moral  life,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  the  highest  form  of 
moral  life,  and  the  living  spring  of  a  self-i*elying  moral  charac- 
ter. The  spirit  of  the  strongest  and  most  trustworthy  servant 
of  duty  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  from  every  description  of  bondage 
'vicept  the  willing  bondage  of  love,  which  forgets  itself  in  its 
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((uick  response  to  any  call  of  duty,  to  our  f»lb>«r-iiM!B  bmr 
rewllly  Mimi  to  ounielv<>«. 

S  llll.  S<'lf-inii[«'''ti<n>  for  till'  imqxiiw  of  rcrUiog  and  jn^ 
lag  of  our  (rmolionx,  wliothor  hy  an  iDlafilrctiM 
tHuVkn  >o<'>a'<  iMthptic,  or  moral  staiiclanl,  hinders  niltoM 
■nfai,  ul  HO  far  aa  the  atteiiUoo  ia  wlthdrowii  fr^ini  Ibr  i4i)rda 
wbioh  «zclt«  f4^eliit([.  WhiMi  It  oo(-U|>lmi  Ibr  mt- 
giwi  to  tht?  rsdiMiuu  of  tbi>  yl)jpotii  which  ftlKMil<l  f^U  IhrB 
forth,  il  |>nxlu«t«  a  ileiullock  in  the  auul  wliicli  in  o(m  Tata)  ta 
btalthy  adirity  and  actual  progrcM.  WhcnoviM-,  in  the  f^wal 
ftwling  or  uuilor  the  ii»|>iiliM>  of  dcain-,  the  aoul,  lH?iu|[  Hllcid  li 
tbe  mean  tline  irlUi  tlte  objuet  that  nwnys  Itn  cmotiona.  h  dlnTtrf 
by  tbir  question  whflher  it«  fvctinj;  i«  right  in  qnnlily  or  mew 
grtic  in  (Ipgivp,  a  nrw  object  is  intrfiMW^I  wliicb  iotniflnon  a 
BC*r  feeling,  whether  of  |)le&snre  or  [utn,  of  hope  or  fear :  and 
If  it  doea  notbini;  wore  or  worse,  it  at  leant  Liiterrut>Ia  itc 
M-tii-iiy  of  the  MHii,  bimI  I'fvuks  tin-  r<irce  of  a  ^Tiniiinut  hatal. 
■llii)>ly  by  iaU-rffring  with  tlie  oiHiiitunc-ily  uf  nolurc. 

Introverted  and  self-auKitecting  natures  suffer  intmeQiely  froM 
arrested  or  misdirected  development,  by  such  unnatural  pnK 
O'saes  OH  these,  tlspecially  do  sensitive  and  morbidly  ronsciea- 
tlous  [lersoui,  whose  standanl  of  exivllcniv  is  high,  and  wh» 
apply  this  standuil  so  often,  and  with  MUeh  [lainful  anxiety  or 
nnnnhiral  rijior,  as  to  givv  tm  opjwrtunity  for  tlie  develo|iiiieat 
or  traiuiuK  uf  the  fi'cliugs  under  the  nuturol  conditions  of 
•tn'U)(th  and  ^pt^wih. 

f  1112.  llaliils  such  as  these  lead  to  aterlieiim  of  tbe  emu- 
tiuus ;  which  may  1>e  dcnnitl  as  a  morbid  or  atti- 
flcial  metlHxl  of  self-culture,  which  iit|M>cia]|y  exer- 
"*'"'*'  cises  tike  fe<-ltn|pt   simply  for  tlie  sake  of    making 

thetn  struriiier  or  nrnrc  o>ieilii-nt.  cHiH-Hiilly  by  mechauii-al  and 
even  (utiuful  man ifi-*lttl ions  or  rt']>reit4ii)ni>.  Attivticiani  seeka 
to  weaken  a  ton  alniufc  denin-  by  llnil  (■xciliH(r  and  then  denying 
and  disapimiiitinK  it,  iiisteai)  of  brin^iiii{  in  one  that  U  hl)(her  or 
nobler.     Il  tempta  to  ambllioo  and  lust,  to  pride  and  euvy,  that 
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it  may  famish  an  ooobob  for  jwrig*mir  mt  isncfrnsr 

emotions ;  ipstcatd  of  xmszjxic  joil  iunaissiiisiiii^  ^ta^- 

and  charity  by  the  iDotiret  noo.  wmid  2aL  :iit9e  ummsts  nsi 

a  flame.     It  studies  arofioiL  laeziibcs  if  jotiihiis  rjpi  :^ff±^ 

ings.  and  represong  vrcnr  sks  .  nHn^tf  if  HiH»irnir  jjit  -istumt 

objects  and  scenes  and  ofwcaniiae»  vtueSL  wud  ^rmnifiri*  imi 

satisfy  and  mature  tiK  taao-  TromwF^b  mi  trfrinw  joii 

those  that  are  infenor.    I:  raaesk  imn.  «vpz<»  jot i  y 

that  it  may  work  out  wsut 

proves  stronger  than  it 

petition,  Lead  «f  imT  tulr^  tniiytgar;«fc,    fe 

ics,  in  mannen»  and 

fanatical  and  faelitaoi 

by  the  common  feature  «# 

experiments  and 

methods  of  nature*  aad  tibe  KaasaGBaacna  i«i  aiciie»  yt  imnaa 

life. 


Sentimentalifti  gf  aS 
pend  their  energiei  of  Ittamg 

tbemselres  to  nnnatnrai  ifmi"  i.i  <€  «azrjCMa  Stc  ':^iit 
of  woe  or  pity  or  s^Kf,  «(  >^«  «r  tag'^i.  Tut  K'.dj'uik 
character  of  DDodem  locial  cs/r:?^.  *':«%  ad?'*s'.''.,dtiui  'j^  sji^t^^x 
literature,  the  uiteuities  of  Bodos.  ik*s^:KL  &::«£  yj^^  'VatC  m  'Tntn  m^- 
ginative  persons  to  accept  ar^iftcsai  lad  z^JOBCnzw  rsiiftMfti  tt  jAetL  ym^ 
feet  ion,  which  can  nerer  be  na^i»d.  toA  v'^'i.  yjMw.'tyii»ma?'  vwaiw  ^ 
torment  to  the  veak  and  morbid  mc^  vts-^  ai»^i7»  i^vr  -vue  'Su^  i4:;un 
of  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  ear*^  j  »xiis:it3«*jfr  «aa.  iitrr«f  {:rrt,  2«ib*jt 
perpetual  disappointment,  weariaesa  cf  L2t.  da^nc  t^  suojcw^l  ^vuuu 
less  self-reproaches,  settled  UKiaiKhoCT.  a»^  aoc  iz^TW&^x-:  7  'Ut*  jimkur; 
of  suicide,  or  perhaps  a  crnSeal  and  haB^sfriJ  puijiowt-  —  «l  nrr^ub:  c jv 
ease  which  seems  to  hare  been  p.ncrMMi  wi«'>::T  *r-.*a.  sv&tn  tn^is* 
and  literary  tendencies,  and  to  hare  htwn  antf  ijWiTTfj  *''■—  irrrf  aus' 
a  philosophy  of  the  oniTene  and  of  kBaan  iifa. 
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CHAPTER  Vt 

DDTm  OF  MAN  TO  mUBELP.  WHtCH  RB8PICT  HU  WASI^ 
HIM  lUlillTS.  AND  HIS  MOR-^L  CLAIMS. 

I  198.  Each  Individual  mau.  hy  tlic  nature  of  his  owa  Indl* 
-  viilimlity,  Iiub  H*[>iiraU'  wauU  of  liodj  tuwl  sfitrit.  ta 

lMlB«lfM>  tfai-  »u|>]i1yot  whiH)  be  b  lin|>cUttl  lir  oriftiaal  la- 
poUcs  or  iDfttiact  and  mtioual  drslre.  For  tUt 
toppl;  it  de[i>'nilfiit  in  part  iijion  luniM-lf,  and  in  put  apam 
bia  fellow-ineii.  lu  onlir  to  avail  liiiuM-lf  of  viUior  of  ibraa 
•ourvps  of  goif-l.  hi-  itiUHt  employ  bin  own  atHivtUe*.  Tbe  fo^ 
•Ibillty  of  ■upi>l,i  Luj;  lit*  M-'jiontu  waula  la  nuuMlPDc;  witk  ■ 
benevoleot  re^unl  to  otluTt  U  indi(:ainl  liy  tbc  amui^viwvtt 
of  nature,  and  may  be  awunieit  as  an  axiom  In  morala.  It  la 
»lao  an  axiom,  that  it  ia  aalutary  for  himaelf  to  supply  hia  Isdl* 
Ttdual  wanta,  whether  in  aeiNunte  or  Joint  action,  by  meaaa  at 
penonal  induatry.  foresiglit.  and  aliill.  To  bunlen  our  fellow* 
men  with  the  reaponiiliility  of  aupplying  tboae  wanla  which  w« 
mif(ht  meet  by  ouraelvea.  ia  not  only  a  B«lDsb  wrong  to  tbeai, 
but  b  an  offence  agaiuat  our  own  well-beiug. 

Tlie  Infant  aiwl  ihn  «lin|>|p-nlnilMl  fa»lp  thnoHlvM  to  rocxl  and  alMltrt 
_         .  ami  wmmith,  rrty  murh  •«  iloH  ilif>  animal,  that  1b,  wlihnrt 

atlf  Mfflr  vlihar  rpflivilnn  or  diro-aai.  As  tliclr  knowlHlf^  of  Mnww 
thtm,  u4  It  iltivrlopnl  and  lici-aaifW  in<>Tt>  niiii|tllratnl.  ■nd  ibclr  nm- 

•**•••  r(-|rtli,n  lit  rati*   t*.-'..ii«  m..rr   .li.tm.-t    i>...l  tlvt.1.  m  ilwy 

■■•"^'  (..r«Mt  th-  p.«.ll.|r  .i.n>lT..(  .linlUr  w«ni.   In  ihr  (mnn-. 

thrj  vm  Imprllnl  ia  ifivldr  Bmlnil  lliriii  I<t  »iii|>l.-t  nii.l  mnrr  nrtnl 
{■rnrlatnn*  aiid  eUvtlm.  But.  laaainurb  u  ilurtng  lulmnrj  ami  rarlf  rhlM- 
bood  utben  aum  ur  l<«*  atniodaBllj  ■u|>(il]i  ibrlt  pnacnl  aod  [iilurv  imiili. 
Um;  an  Uiuptsd  ■rlOahl;  lt>  n-ljr  un  uthen  tur  iLc  miitlnuuice  ul  uirb 
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service.  The  conflict  of  impulses,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  daty,  whether  and  hour  far  the  individoal  is  morally  bonnd  to 
depend  upon  himself.  This  question,  like  most  others,  is  determined  hy  the 
intentions  of  nature,  which  are  partly  manifested  hy  certain  original  de- 
sires, and  partly  hy  certain  universal  institutions  or  conmion  relations  of 
human  society. 

The  wants  of  men  include  all  those  conditions  or  means  on 
which  their  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  mmmIbv  of 
welfare  depends,  and  which,  in  a  sense,  may  be  ^•■^^ 
said  to  be  essential  to  man's  well-being.  These  must  vary  with 
the  peculiarities  and  conditions  of  each  individual,  with  his 
individual  habits,  his  culture,  and  his  social  position.  The 
conditions  of  a  single  and  satisfactory  physical  existence  are 
few,  and  are  more  or  less  readily  attained  under  favorable 
social  surroundings.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  however, 
that  in  consequence  of  social  .inequalities,  defective  education, 
bad  government,  and  bad  religions,  it  is  often  not  easy  for 
millions  of  the  depressed  classes  to  supply  themselves  even 
with  daily  bread.  Whatever  other  duties  may  be  obligatory, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  every 
man,  in  whatever  condition  he  may  find  himself,  is  morally 
bound  to  use  all  the  industry  and  foresight  which  he  can  employ 
for  the  supply  of  immediate  and  pressing  wants  like  these. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  which  nature  teaches  man  is,  that  he  can  neither 
live  nor  thrive  in  any  particular,  witliout  personal  effort  of 
body  and  mind ;  that,  if  he  neglects  himself  altogether,  he  will   '^**  ■■PP^I 
starve  and  die;  and,  similarly,  that  if  he  does  not  care  for   ^f#^.-*  .-^     * 
those  higher  wants  which  he  discerns  however  darkly,  he   s^Ul. 
must  suffer.    If  he  allows  the  possession  and  impulses  of  any 
natural  capacity  to  interpret  to  him  his  duty,  he  will  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  obligation  to  labor  and  think,  and  provide  for  himself.    If  lie  does  not 
discern  and  assent  to  this  obligation  by  his  independent  reflections,  ho  will 
ordinarily  learn  it  from  certain  sharp  enforcements  from  his  fellow-roen, 
which  will  compel  his  attention,  and  to  which  his  aroused  moral  judgment 
will  confidently  respond. 

The  supply  of  these  wants  involves  labor  of  body  and  mind, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  good  which  is  concerned.     It 
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iDvolvn  forraiglit  foutidod  on  an  czpnicDoe  whic4i  may  riM  la 
aciitc  aoil  propholic  sa^'utUy.  Il  uniilit-s  itkill  wUkti  U  trataii 
by  IioLU  failuiva  and  dui'm.'Ucs.  ili*uc«  l&bur.  aadmcit;,  ami 
aitiii  Itocome  dulieo  witioh  an  inun>  or  lent  imiwratire  accotrflif 
(o  tliu  nntun-  of  itir  n>*iilU  wliltrh  •U-jit-iul  ua  thvir  «xervvc,  W»i 
the  capacity  of  the  iiMliviiiual  tu  Icara  from  axpdicw*. 

Til  tvtuM:  to  Hiijiiily  our  own  wauta,  b  alao  lo  wtMlg  am 
ri'lIuwtDfn  t>y  x'lllBlily  Inipoaiotf  ou  thvin  Iho  tabon  aad  Mcri> 
Dill's  wUicb  WD  ulglit  an-c)it  fur  ounelrca.  Il  i 
iiDmrlvi:*  l>y  yiulilliiK  tu  aulicJiatioiw  to  U 
and  cowanlk-e.  No  mnii  «ui  ri|[bUiilly  lub  htmactf  of  tt* 
idraQta);d  trhiiJi  alu-ud  oiid  folluw  M^f-nrliaBos,  braoat.  ami 
labor,  or  »huD  ibe  rvspooaibilltim  wliioh  an  involnsd  ia  fluiag 
fi>r  one's  iti^lf. 

Tli'  <1"iv  ''f  .-If-frlisiir^-iipp.***  Iivalthi^  I'll^.  miiI  li*--"  m  mind,  airi 
More  or  tvwnr  tavurtn|t  kh-IiiI  condition*.  Bo  far  M  Uimm  am  abnat.a 
{wnuiD  U  Fivmiit  [roiii  llic  i>Ihi<rwli«  cuiuUtit  anil  losinralila  dntj  of  h»l| 
fnK  nnn's  wir  Whrn  llino  (all.  tli>!  iluiy  ii(  ai'lMwlp  takca  anotbar  (iir«, 
ami  bfrorani  ■rlf-i'ontr'il.  |iati>-n>.T,  ami  mnlrntnicnt.  Th«  ImpalM  of 
prlnrl|i)e  whuh  pmiDpu  tv  arlf-drprnilpimt  with  labor  and  fmi  ■■!.  m 
luiig  a«  lalur  anU  (urrcaai  an  |iiiuII>Ib,  iImd  iak>«  iIm  lom  of  aalnc  Iha 
rrmiurrpi  whlili  atlll  rnuialD  In  fuwanl  acilvltjr,  rliwrlul  tbonghla,  a  hof^ 
ful  uplrlt.  an.l  a  ontilrniMl  »]ln<l.  The  ivlf-rrtflnic  mail  la  basllh  vW  I* 
Burh  Inim  a  »rtnr  nf  iliily.  oltrn  Irarnn  In  pnaar**  hi*  autil  In  asaoiplafj 
paUenie  olirti  )i«  buKiiur*  •li'|>ciiilcul  BDil  bcl|ilcH. 

{  191.  Tlif  Rii|>|ily  of  many  of  the  irantH  of  men  impltca  (he 

. Piiitl«-iui'  of  jin-iirrt;).     l'ni|nTt_v  iin|>li(.-a  aorlal  tx- 

prmfii.tmt   '"tcnrv   in   an   nntnnizcd    and    unually  in  a  rompli- 

iht  Jatr  •<  cat(-i)  form.  It  hiiiiihrh-h  that  the  mrau<i  or  aoara* 
•eialriBc  It.  '  ' 

of  auiiply  fur  our  liuiiiiiu  iriintH  art-  doBncd  and 
fliiil  by  iHTtnancnt  rrileria  and  noi-inl  ciinvi>ntiona.  Of  tbv 
duljiii  of  mi'n  lo  nHv>gniEi>  tin'  ri^ht  i>f  |in>|HTly  in  otbera,  and 
to  rfii|M'i-t  tbi-  iiialitutiiin  of  iirti[itTtj-  a«  |H-rinaUftil  aud  aacTMl. 

w<>  ■lifill  (r<-.tt  I-T  niKiilx-r  lili<-  H  '22").     At  pn-wiU  wi>  liata 

to  do  with  Ibr  duty  wbii'li  men  owe  to  t)u*miiclvt-«  to  ac<]uir«  aod 
[loaai-ai  property  aa  a  rDcana  of  aupplying  thrir  vantj. 
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There  is  a  special  reason  for  asserting  tliis  duty,  in  the  more  or  less 
extensive  prevalence  of  tlie  doctrine,  that,  though  it  may  be 
morally  right  for  a  man  to  possess  and  acquire  property,  yet      jlV*?*^ 
it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  do  so;  or,  at  least,  that  the  duty  is   -mg^fQa, 
exceptional,  and  rests  only  upon  a  few  whose  circumstances 
make  the  obligation  manifest.    The  question  consequently  becomes  inter- 
esting and  important.  Is  it  a  duty  for  men  in  ordinary  circumstances  to 
spend  less  than  their  income  ?    To  this  question,  it  would  seem,  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.    If  it  is  a  duty  to  use  prudence  and  forecast  from  one 
day  or  one  month  to  another,  it  is  a  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  or  consist- 
ent with  other  obligations,  to  provide  against  disability  or  illness  on  the 
part  of  one's  self  or  one's  dependents.    The  possibility  of  doing  this  en- 
forces the  duty.    The  importance  of  so  doing  is  enforced  by  the  experience 
of  privation  and  dependence  by  others  who  suffer  for  lack  of  industry  or 
foresight. 


§  195.  A  special  exception  from  this  obligation  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  not  only  excused,  but  enforced,  in  the 

Certain 

case  of  those  who  are  expressly  devoted  to  religious  ciuseiof  sen 
or  educational  or  philanthropic  services.     Such  per-  •■pp®**^  J® 

*^  '  *^  be  exempted 

sons,  it  is  urged,  are  under  special  obligations  to  give  fro«  thi§ 
evidence  of  their  disinterestedness,  and  in  this  way  "  ^' 
to  gain  the  special  confidence  of  their  fellow-men,  by  the  formal 
abnegation  of  pro[)erty.  No  exception  is  here  taken  to  the 
morality  of  any  voluntary  vows  of  poverty,  or  other  forms  of 
self-abnegation  by  which  men  and  women  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  supply  of  many  of  the  wants  which  ordinary  morality 
not  only  allows,  but  sanctions.  We  concede  that  such  vows 
may  be  not  only  lawful,  but  are  in  certain  cases  highly  praise- 
worthy, and  indicate  superior  disinterestedness  and  an  unselfish 
devotion.  Our  inquiries  are  limited  to  those  who  assume  tlx 
ordinary  social  obligations,  and  yet  regard  themselves  as  ex- 
cused by  their  profession  or  calling  from  the  duty  of  that  self- 
reliance  for  themselves  and  dependents  in  the  future,  which  a 
wise  prudence  would  inculcate. 

To  all  general  rules  of  external  conduct,  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions  such  as  justify  themselves,  and  also  sup- 
port the  principles  of  the  rule. 
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Tbsra  wa.  doubtlcu,  iubd;  otwea  ta  whkh  domUnn  M  a  pMI  aaJ 
worthy  objnrt  ol  ■Plenre,  Invrntton,  pliUanltiropjr,  or  vnUginB.  JaMlii*  aa 
«.Ii>vatnl  ukI  brrolfi  iDiwDiilblllt}'  u>  Uw  rilills*UoD  to  jitmU*  a^lMt  liiTii 
wkut.  Ths  benwB  ud  niKrtxn  ut  k,-Iwiu:ii  ami  alt  bam  (aand  Unlr  taiUII 
Mlton  In  tUr  ipletHlId  anil  uhIuI  len-kai  wbtdi  tbcli  ittaconctaa  aad  l» 
VRDtlon*  haTo  irmiiEhl  for  thoJt  fcllov-uien  at  Ui*  nwi  of  todi  tvlmmtMf 
■«lf-«bn»iEaldoa.  Rul  it  riinuUI  not  In  lornottan,  tliat  Mlt-rall*BM  ^4  mK 
napact  ar«  alao  avntlmeDla  nrhldi  ara  of  InaaUowble  vbIm,  «td  thu  IWm 
■n  favotod  fajr  pocuiilat7  IndapuulsoMv  kMl  oOan  in|iilM  H  whaa  ti  cM 
b*  iK'MfTail  by  Indoatrr  and  turccaat.  Sndi  aaotliBaMa  U*  ollao  aaaaf*^ 
<Mi*lril1iutrMf<d,iiMle«d,  Inmvsand  iroairawliaMaoppcaMd  typonNti, 
to  wbum  povotr  haa  com*  in  t\Aia  ot  ttueitllt;  and  MU-danlali  bal  tfa^ 
an  not  ao  obvluiM  In  ttao  caao  ot  tbaw  wlio  «n>  tvcklM*  oT  th*  tnia^  aari 
cuntriuptuoiuty  iIlHiwn  ilia  obligatloo  to  aocutDuUlc  lijr  uEimU  aarloai  Inw 
•n  ini-ociM  wlilch  makea  auch  larlngi  poaalblA.  Tbla  U  aapeclslly  (taa  IB  • 
jroung,  a*  coolmatad  wltli  an  old.  nounlry;  a  nauntry  In  lihleli  prufi 
■nit  bop«  bIt«  lona  lu  Uie  roniTRUDlty.  la  which  lnttun«<«  are  •omMlBaa 
mplill;  njulr,  anil  fic-:uniikrv  illauten  nin  coon  lurKollrn  or  n-plaiml.  Ck^ 
lalU'  I.--'  ■  'T  II,.  ,1.  .  -i  ■  !,,:■  .  -.;■.  ■■  1  T..  -I  ■  r..'  T.  ..f  .KF.  .^kilM 
IllrH  .  ■  ,        .     ,       i.tsiwri 

br  lb«lT  manifold  taates  and  aoplralloni  lo  dlireinuit  ibooe  hljitwr  obBi^ 
ttona  of  IndppenilrnM  and  wlF-rHipart  lor  tbemiHlTea  and  Ibelr  ^""t^ 
which  enforce  Iha  duties  of  economy  and  ibrlft  In  acqDlrinn  aad  aai  ailt 
ft  pnipnrty  of  one'i  own.  Henre  It  may  lie  aafiilj  iDculcntod  aa  a  aarloaa 
duly,  tliai  every  man  nhuuld  po— eai  a  home  and  ralaU  of  hia  okb,  bow- 
•Ter  (mall  and  hiiutile  theie  may  ba. 

(  IDA.  It  is  thought  lij-  innny,  tbat  the  te&chioga  of  the  Nrw 
Tfstanii'nl  Bail  tlie  Biiirit  of  tliu  Ctiristimii  ettiica  mn 
ifrMan  unfrienilly  to  the  pu«M.<wiun  of  properly-,  umI  An 
M  ik>  >»w  (TijM^^ially  iDcoimiHtriit  with  the  Kc«-uinuUtkto  of 
lar){i-  I'HUti'H.  Some  Chrutinn  pn-aelifra  *ih1  mor- 
aIIhU  iDculcaU-  ilM-trim-M  of  Ihii  aort,  tiuil  hold  up  ttw  example* 
of  tliuwe  who  inipnrl  n»  fast  an  thi'jr  aujuirv,  km  more  truly 
Christian  than  thorn-  who  U-iiiidl-  or  n-iiintii  vt-rj-  rich.  Maoy 
lK)iiitiit  ami  I'Miphntic  U-ai-hings  of  thi-  New  Tiiilaoiviit  In  n.'- 
■jx-it  t<)  Ihi'  cornpiimlivi'  worthhtwrn-M  of  richi-a,  ami  the  au- 
[in-tiii-  oliliKnlioi)  (o  nhnti-hm  thdii  iil  <U>-  call  of  <lul)-,  are 
iiiliTpn-tif]  a«  iiicoiiipalihU' with  Ihf  aiiiniiilhin  or  n-tculiua  of 
gnat  wealth.  Thi-  auiKli-n  aiiil  unii>iii|>r<'iiiiHiiiti  ih-lnalxU  tuts 
anil  ttivi)  mailr  hy  ('hriat  in  hia  lifi-liiin'   u|>>>ii  tLiM  nuil  llial  pn^ 
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f essed  disciple,  to  abaiidoii  or  sdl  hk  fortune,  mn  amipowd 
be  of  universal  and  literal  obligatioa,  and  to  fiiniish  Ibe  ideal  ot 
type  of  Christian  duty  in  its  highest  fonn. 

It  hardly  need  be  repeated,  that  these  dedaratkns  and  com- 
mands  should  be  interpreted  like  the  other  tearhings  of  the  Xtv 
Testament  (§  136)  ;  viz.,  as  the  assertions  of  gmefal  prindp3es 
which  respect  the  purposes  only,  rather  than  as  muTenal  pre- 
cepts which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  conduct.  The  8opreitta/:j 
and  the  energy  of  the  purpose  are,  in  this  caae,  insisted  on  with 
uncompromising  severity,  and  are  exemplified  by  its  imspduing 
application  in  the  forms  of  external  action.  The  crxtremest 
suppositions  are  made  of  the  acts  and  sacrifices  vhkh  the  pre- 
cepts of  duty  may  involve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institatkns 
and  relationships  of  human  society  are  as  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  Christian  morality,  and  the  duties  which  these  imply  and 
enforce  are  solemnly  enjoined.  The  cardinal  virtne  of  right- 
eousness  or  justice  is  enforced  most  emphatically,  and  the  eth- 
ical authority  of  property  is  thereby  uniformly  sanctioned  aivl 
enforced. 

§  197.  The  duty  to  possess  and  acquire  property  implies  tlte 
rigid  to  property.     This  introduces  the  subject  of 
riglits  in  general^  and  the  duties  which  every  man  pr^^rty. 
owes  to  himself  with  respect  to  his  separate  rifi'hts  ■*»**•  *■ 
as  an  individual.     The  duty  to  recognize  and  con- 
cede the  rights  of  others,  as  also  the  relation  of  rights  to  duties, 
falls  under  another  category,  and  will  be  considered  in  another 
place  (§  214).     We  assume  that  there  are  other  conditions 
for  individual  welfare  which  hold  a  place  similar  to  projXfrty 
with  respect  to  man's  well-being;  that  each  man  must  enjoy 
these  conditions  for  himself,  and  feel  himself  secure  in  tliem, 
in  order  to  his  highest  good,  —  in  which  are  included   social 
enjoyment  and  comfort,  the  prolongation  of  life,  with  exem|>- 
tion  from  annoyance  and  injury  on  the  part  of  others.    Of  these 
essential  conditions  to  human  welfare,  the  secure  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  property  are  one  example.     Assuming  that 
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Lhere  A»  •a<>h  rigfau,  w«  limit  ountclvM  for  Ibe  prrMiit  to  tht 
condition  of  ihi*  duly  wliicli  cvtry  niim  owm  to  litiOM-lf  to  ta^rtX, 
cnforw,  and  dt-fi-nd  his  iudividunl  rights. 

If  our  i-oDcrption  of  a  right  is  rorrvct,  It  rotlmn  tfaat  eray 
^^  man  owes  the  duty  lo  himself,  in  ontli)U7 

i*mwitH4  Bttiui'es,  to  SAAott  und  defend  hi*  riftbia, 
rUkLL**'  "''""y  t^i""i^  which  nnr  nulural  sml  lnaltn«atil«.  It 
n  muii  U  monilly  tnnml  to  rbotiW  In  jmrpoM  laA 
to  rcniizi;  1>y  iii;t  hbi  hi)j;h«'«t  guoil,  und  if  thrir  nrv  ectcfMl 
gotnis  nhich  are  mwutini  to  thia  end,  hv  Is  toonilly  bowid  |i 
make  thfsp  hta  owd,  and  to  aecure  thi-m  pcnuaorailj  In  hbfr 
wif.  The  proposition  is  self-cvideut,  becau«e  It  la  kln)ll«al  uA 
axlorantiv.  This  ^ult^,  It  will  bo  (ilia<-rvr<l,  buwt-ror.  docs  not 
wprcify  Mm  tncniii  or  oa-thocli  b;  which  Dian  ma;  dcflnt  oV 
■MfTt  Ihr-Ho  rig  hta. 

In  every  organized  aocieiy,  apecial  inciboda  are  dcrlsed  and 
pmvidi-(l,  1)y  which  these  rights  can  be  defended.  GovcmmeaU 
exist  very  largely  —  lo  the  view  of  maoy,  tboy  exiat  aolel;— 
for  the  |iur]M>He  of  rcuderinK  this  »er\ice.  7W  eaita  are  wp- 
ponnhle,  which  may  arise  in  the  applicatioD  of  this  rule.  71« 
Jirit  IS,  K-hrn  t/ii'  gnvrmment  it  able  nnd  tHtHnff  to  dijhmd  thtm 
riyhtt ;  the  nrrotid,  when  the  government  it  uuabU  or  utitHBimg 
to  render  U»  nervite  or  aid. 

i  I'JH.  In  the  flrst  case,  it  ia  the  duty  of  every  individual,  bj 
the  aid  and  lhrou(;h  the  agcnt-y  of  llie  fcovemnietiU 
tk*  t»>n'  to  aMort  nnd  difvnd  his  riglils  :  for  the  n-aaon  (hat 
■nirlinU*  ■*'"'"■''>'  '"  these  fundnmentnl  ii  nidi  I  ions  of  well- 
iM'intt  iH  a  neiH-HHiiy  to  i-vi-r\-  nmn  wliiih  he  b  houod 
to  assure  for  hiniM'If.  If  tin-  injur}-  i»  Iriniiif;.  tlie  goo>l  maa 
mny  forv'ivr  iir  ovcrhMik  it :  Iml  if  it  is  iu-ri<>uit  and  re]M-attiI,  do 
man  <'an  U-  true  tii  his  duty  to  liimiw-lf  wlio  doi-s  nut  at^nire 
himnelf  againit  injury  and  wrong  by  |HTHi>nid  M-ir-prt>(eeliod 
or  li'cnl  pn-cnntioiiH  und  n'<tri-iiH.  AHxniills  ii|h>u  the  [leraon. 
attriiijilii  a;:aiiiBt  Uit-  life,  llicfl  uinl  injury  of  one's  pruporty. 
aUiuld  In-  prtwet-uted  or  ptiniHhiil  I'y  llie  law  .  nnd  tlie  man  wbo 
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suffers  should  avail  himself  of  the  law,  for  the  security  and 
redress  which  the  law  proposes  to  give.  Tlie  same  may  be  true 
of  the  invasion  of  other  riglits  than  these ;  but  the  obligation 
is  not  so  imperative  as  in  resi>ect  to  the  most  of  these  prime 
conditions  of  comfort  and  safety.  A  man  may  not  necessarily 
fail  in  his  duty  to  himself,  who  does  not  enforce  his  rights  of 
inferior  import ;  but  the  man  cannot  ordinarily  be  true  to  his 
own  interests,  nor  to  those  of  his  fellow-men,  who  does  not  avail 
himself  of  evei-y  legitimate  method  to  punish  any  gross  and 
palpable  invasion  of  his  fundamental  rights ;  to  say  nothing  of 
his  obligation  indirectly  thereby  to  defend  those  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  adopt  the  opposite  extreme;  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  invasion  of  their  so-called  natural  rights  of  person,    D^-t-i     ^f 
property,  and  life,  assume  the  responsibility  of  repelling  and   self-defence 
punishing  the  invader  without  the  instrumentality  of  the   sonetlnet 
law,  on  the  ground  that  all  invasions  of  rights  of  this  sort   ?'•««•<>  ^ 
should  personally  be  repelled  or  punished.    The  fallacy  of   *"  **  reme. 
this  reasoning,  if  it  be  reasoning  which  they  use,  is  obvious.    Law  is  en- 
acted and  enforced  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  personal 
self-defence,  with  its  uncertainty,  its  haste,  it«  passion,  and  its  failures  in 
equity.    The  law  usually  provides  for  any  of  those  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, which  require  an  interposition  more  prompt  than  its  own.    It  permits 
the  defender  of  his  life,  his  person,  and  his  property,  to  take  the  function 
of  prevention,  and  even  of  punishment,  into  his  own   hands;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  forbids  and  punishes  any  violence  that  sets  aside  its 
own  agency  and  its  own  processes  when  these  can  be  employed.    No  man 
can  successfully  contend  that  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  magistrate,  in  ordinary  cases.    No  logic  except 
that  of  pride  and  passion,  disguised  as  self-respect  and  self-assertion,  can 
be  used  in  its  defence.    Duelling  and  lynch-law  rest  on  a  common  error, 
and  are  akin  in  a  common  fellowship  of  crime. 

The  second  case  supposed  is  that  in  which  the  government 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  or  defend  even  one's 
natural  rights.     In  such  a  case  the  individual  is  sup-  goTemnent 

posed  to  be  left  to  himself;  as  it  is  said,  in  a  state  '•"«*■**• 
*  d«tj. 

of  nature.     How  far  may  such  an  one  go  in  assert- 
ing and  defending  his  right  to  life  or  liberty  or  property  ?    Le- 


QU 
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gBllj  ba  may  |>ro)?««U  tu  uao  any  extremity  vbidi  la 
When  a  maii  i.i  iL-<Huilf(l  l<y  n  iminUTer,  if  tie  i«  alunc,  ami  im, 
neitlier  eamiii'm  ui  lii»  itiil  tiny  uHk-iiU  ur  a  frlliiw-iiuui,  be  ■ 
take  tbe  life  v(  iliv  awtailHiil  of  liU  ohii  life,  lilwrty,  or  i>i 
erty.  Lega/l;/  lie  mny  do  Uim  in  niiy  rnso  of  artutU  or  tVM 
tbreatened  p^ril.  Thi«  (Ivfenoi-  is  cumpk-tr  aoil  le^lj 
in  all  tribuDi>l.-<  wliioli  deserve  niiy  conaidcntlua.  wbviWTcr  it  if 
proved  that  ili<-  [itTi>etr&U>r  of  Hit-  tut  woa  brttoxbt  bito  a  o^^ 
ditioD  of  daii>;i'r  or  fear  by  any  n-iuMiUulile  cotifttracUoa  of 
conduct  of  iiU  muMtilnot.  It  inakoA  iiu  diffoirncc  irb<rlber  it  k| 
tbe  life,  tbe  lilxTty,  or  tlir  i>roiM^rty.  trhicb  ia  aMailcd  ;  prv*iilad| 
again,  tbatd'l.iy  io  using;  cstiTine  and  summary  meawirM  woil^ 
involve  aerioiii  [leril  to  i-ilbcr. 

Whether  n  mini  in  all  suo h  m»t!*  Is  momOy  JuatiSaMe  hi 
fending  bla  llfr.  lilnfrly.  "r  jimj«-rly,  h  sIIii^kIm- 
tion,  and  oii<-  nliii-li  mn  >«'  iliiiilol  liv  no  (Ixnl  bimI 
nileii.  It  will  generally  be  roneeded.  that  from  a  regard  to 
othcra,  if  not  to  ourwlvoa,  it  Bomptimos  l>(>come«  the  duly  of  a 
mtiii  to  wtiivf  tlic  aaat'rlion  of  \i\»  iiiituml  ritibta.  and  eaperiaOj 
to  LeniUitt;  lit  viiirlicate  Uiem  by  thv  eitrvniut  ineaaurca  wbkfe 
tlir  law  may  allow. 

$  Vi'J.  Not  a  few  roiitrnd,  with  a  aliow  of  reaaon.  tbat  aelf- 
•^r-4WaB(*  defence  in  any  form  Is  iu<iinfiiat4-nt  with  the  nil«« 
■j"  '"•^^  """1  «|)irit  of  the  Chriotiuri  Hhi™  ;  and  that  it  b  m 
<ferwiu  far  ehamrleriHlie  of  the  Chrinli.-in  to  waive  ratber 
""^  thai)  to  nss..rt  his  ri;;htH.  «-.]«•,  hilly  in  cMn  when  lo 

aiuH-rt  or  dcfeud  them  would  involve  tin-  cxln-meat  evil  to  tbe 
anitiiiliuit.  St'lf-rtarrifli-e  ratliiT  than  aelf-dercnre.  tbey  contend. 
i*  ihe  i-orM|>relii'n>iive  nile  and  jirinciple  of  Christian  duty. 
a...  Life,  lilwrty.  and  imnx-rty  shoulil  always  be  aacri- 

'"'*'""■  fi'i-'l  niher  than  .h-f.nd.il.  It  in  imnieient  bew  to 
a.lv.Tt  to  till-  fiKt  that  the  wlf-Bnirilirv  whirl,  ix  eiianM-l*-rwttc 
<-f  the  (hrittirin  m.ir:ilily  iiHKvrnH  the  e\l.  nt  to  which  ll.e 
fi>ii.l:.oienlnl  an^l  •><iii|>r.-|j.'nMve  iluly  of  l..w  .liuuld  l>e  a|>|.li«l. 
aud  the  MH-rgj-  with  which  it  sltould  be  asM-nu),  ratber  tbau  lo 
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the  form  of  external  actions  in  which  it  should  be  manifested. 
The  principles  which  shoold  control  the  feelings  and  the  will  are 
indeed  illustrated  by  special  instances  and  extremes  of  oatward 
action  (§  136)  ;  bat  the  instances  employed  are  not  to  be  takc^o 
as  positive  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  conduct,  except  so 
far  as  circumstances  justify  and  compel  them.  Even  the  ap-  \ 
parently  positive  direction,  ^^  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil,'*  as  is  obvious  from  its  very  breadth,  cannot  have  been 
intended  as  a  literal  direction,  and  should  not  be  so  interpi-eted  ; 
but  only  as  expressing  the  supremacy  of  the  principle  of  over- 
coming love  above  all  opposing  maxims  or  the  contrary  spirit. 
The  courage  and  daring  of  the  Christian  defender  of  his  own 
life,  rights,  or  liberty,  or  those  of  his  friends,  are  all  the  more 
energetic  and  chivalrous  because  he  regards  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property  in  one  sense  as  not  his  own,  but  his  fellow-men's  and 
his  Master's,  in  whose  keeping  he  may  trust  tliem,  and  in  whose 
help  he  may  confide.  The  Puritan:  the  Huguenot,  the  Cavalier, 
have  all,  in  their  several  ways,  manifested  this  quality  of 
Christian  ardor,  and  this  tenacity  of  heroic  self-respect,  without 
abating  in  the  least  the  tenderness  of  Christian  charity  or  the 
genuineness  of  its  forgiving  spirit. 

§  200.  The  duty  of  self-respect  is  akin  to  the  duty  of  assert- 
ing one's  personal  rights.  Self-respect  is  a  special  xhe  daty  of 
habit  or  disposition  which  impels  to  the  recognition  wif-rMpwjt. 
and  assertion  of  one's  claims  as  a  man  to  respect  by  others. 
As  an  inward  impulse,  it  disposes  to  a  just  estimate  of  one's 
place  among  his  fellows.  In  a  secondary  but  most  important 
sense,  it  denotes  elevated  tastes,  aims,  and  purposes  for  one's 
self.  The  special  acts  to  which  it  prompts  will  vary  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  disposition  of  the  individual.  Men  vary 
very  greatly  in  their  sensitiveness  to  the  treatment  of  their 
legitimate  claims  by  others,  and  in  the  impulses  to  push  and 
defend  these  rights.  The  circumstances  which  should  deter- 
mine questions  of  duty  and  propriety  in  outward  action  also 
vary  very  greatiy  at  different  times.     A  quick  sense  of  the 
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rigbto  that  nrp  dav  to  oth^ni  is  l)y  no  mrant  proportinaad  to  tr 
nuui's  Bensitiv<-DOBs  to  IiIb  pt^raotial  olalms.  Tb*t  «  man  MflK 
often  to  tuuHTt  liiH  riglilA,  iu  malt«ra  tmtli  i^iva'.  aail  MiiaB,h 
obriouB.  Tliiit  hv  uu>;lit  more  or  li-iid  rnn|wtith-  tu  (tbItv  tbtM, 
it  equally  rlffir.  (Juit-kiKiui  tn  Aiufit  aiirl  rriullnc«»  to  jMI 
Buy,  Id  Tarring  circiimHtanivs,  t>otl)  i>ron<c<l  from  a  higfe  l«t 
of  self-rewpect.  A  timid  and  yielding  temper  is  oflca  Ife* 
result  of  uut-ontrull(Hl  eniotiomd  iteDiiibllity.  and  lititDkeBe  taatA 
weskneaa  aa>\  |M*nionut  rawunlirv.  On  Die  other  tiaiul,  a  twB^ 
tioua  and  Ogiilmg  ilis[>(niitiun  arguea  giou  lownaiMtitj  to  tftt 
•ympatliy  luiil  gwxl  opiiiiou  of  othera,  aueh  aa  ia  often,  tf  M* 
tuuolljT,  atU'ud«Hl  Iiy  a  <.t)u&<-ii-u<'v  wliii<h  U  dcflutt  of  dnt;  m^I 
of  God.  Itut  wliuL('Vt.T  a  mau  uiny  du.  or  rrfrulii  from  daki^' 
In  the  aaavrthiD  of  hU  {lenHMiiU  chtima,  thrn*  ean  be  no  gninliai 
that  he  oiiglit  to  clicruh  niwl  ilcfeiid  his  inward  at-lf-niiiieet  ai 
a  i-undition  i>r  |H.T»ii[ittI  ■■oinfnrl  nml  i-ourii>;>-,  and  nlwi  us  con- 
tritiutiiig  to  his  moral  atrcogtU.  The  man  who  faila  In  mpMi 
for  himself  often  fails  in  rc«peet  for  his  manhood  and  bta  God. 

{  20).  Tbb  Inwknt  habit  la  •  l«cl(lmau  TMult  ot  taltli  In  n»ck  a  whnaal 

ami  ■iii>ral  unlvT  uf  the  unlvene  aM  pnivliliia  vqnal);  (or  Ifea 

fcu  Wrll-ln-inB  III  all  luural  ppnoni,  ami  pni-ltrally  roocrirc*  «f 

BUBrtlaa.      ■"  "■  '^"■"T  ""•'  ■"''  •''■»'  <"  ""•■     *"■'•  ■  '•"•«  <wpU"a 

and  cnriin-ra  a  llrlns  fallli  In  prmiDal  riKlita,  anal  JaatHM 

any  and  evpiy  man,  trhu  maki-ji  duly  tu  tw  hla  Ian.  In  a  o<Datant  tallta  la 

tlir  dlKiiliy  o[  inati  an  man.  atnl  In  l)ie  jvnuinal  nlmu  and  ran>  to  whkfe 

h.'  la  ti.lJ  1.5  Dir  Hitfn- M'TUI  Hiilrr,     It  it  <inty  l>y  aarli  ■  falih.  thM 

ilr|irriulun,  («n  rnnatn  uiidlnturlir^  by  iIip  Inllinilll'*  and  Inaulia  whirh 
an-  liillli-lr.1  by  trraJili  an.l  |irlilp,  cir  ran  On')  >-<>iu(»rt  In  tbe  alMrnc*  o4 
tiuinan  ■ymjalby.  Mipri'iinr,  II  la  imly  an  krll  r<ii|ir(-i  b  tvinfvivd  and 
lni|ilml  lij  Ihu  Mhl'-al  p|rtiH-nt.  that  II  ran  W  lir|ii  Inv  rrom  llir  ortv- 
hrarlrif  BMUiiiptlun  anil  haiishiy  air  whlHi  a  amaf  of  udp'i  rishU  la  afN  M 
rnitPiiiliT.  an>l  ran  ■■  Ixxil  ItarK  ■rndtlvcly  lo  rraprtt  llin  rlglita  ul  utl>rt« 
"Tbry  olKidriiy  (i.xl  .l.-.ir..y  tiian*  uubiUiy  "  aa  II  It  vl.wnl  by  tb*  ry 
»r  ri..l  On  the  iribor  h>t>.I.  ihiw  who  mIkkiI  lbriiurlr»  baMlualtj  W 
lhlnli..l  tli-lrlrllnw-mi-naCHiiial  l>rfnrF  IJol.  and  a*  allka  ahjiTta  of  Ib- 
temi  ti>  hta  ffvllnsa,  arn  ddi  uoly  juiUAnl,  but  nnuiHllf^  Iu  nvpvt  UmM 
rlsl'i*uun-t...<inl  Bti.l  riilnrrr.1  by  bU  j>iir|N.«-a  and  bl>  •ill  ll  U  hf 
a  rcai^altkiD  ul  ibm-  |irturl)ilra,  thai  •>  aulva  llw  pnu-thal  fiaradoi  vUck 
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seems  to  l)e  furnished  in  the  conjunction  of  the  profoundest  Christian 
humility  with  the  most  sensitive  regard  to  personal  rights  and  the  most 
heroic  courage  in  maintaining  them.  This  paradox  has  often  been  exem- 
plified in  the  heroic  and  desperate  daring  for  the  defence  of  these  rights  by 
those  who  have  been  the  lowliest  in  their  humility  before  €rod.  They  cer- 
tainly sanction  such  a  sensitive  regard  for  these  rights  as  only  an  assured 
coniidence  in  God  can  make  rational,  but  which  atheism  turns  into  a 
desperate  scramble  for  selfish  supremacy. 


tCLSMSXTH  OF  MOBAL  iHJUUtCS. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


I  202.  Tot  dotir*  rif  nraii  to  h'ui  rrl1i>w>nwD  uv  M 
^^  In.  aod  cnfotved  by,  tlw  gcncnl  oUig»tk«  U'ti*- 

■utoUi  Uutiy  111  [ironKita  tliofr  tilsliMt  ipMrni.  Evwy  nui  !■ 
tal'*M  'norally  ImuikI  U.  (M  and  act  for  the  hlifliir*!  w»U- 

Makal  Mog  uf  hi»  frUiiwmea.     In  in|iular  and   fanUiM' 

"  '^  liuiKnagT.  llw  onr  cwniptriirniiirr  Uw  nf  ntaii's  daly 
to  mail  ia,  Tttott  *lutll  Ifiv  thy  nrighltur  nn  ihym^f.  Thii  pniKV 
pk-  provitk-s  fur  uinl  i-nrunvA  All  our  >iutm  lu  (Oca.  Ibnv 
Wriirt  !■!■  <luliiit  arc  iiiitunilly  <liviili-<l  into  two  dUtloct  sod 
iw* (■■■■«  cotii|in'tH-iiiiivc  ^rctn|M.  — dutUt  trkitk  tot  omm  to  tM 
«*n  o/iif.  «»'i  r/i««  irAiV-A  irf  ot/y  /«  ^ftrriot  indiridnaU  tt«d 
rinwif*  o/  wrii;  in  oIImt  vtunla,  llii'  dutica  which  w«  owe  to 
inim  nn  ninn.  niiil  tliv  <liiti<ft  whii-li  we  <iw<>  to  iIkmc  who  han 
ii|M-inal  dniinH  ii|>i>n  iix  nn  imliviiliinlH  nnd  c-onimiinilira.  Tbe 
);n>unil  of  tht'Hf  coiniiion  ;iti<l  nnJvfnal  <liitii-fl,  B«  will  li«  mvo, 
in  till'  common  nlntioiittii)'  whiili  |>hiiiti  niunkiuil  on  a  oommoa 
foiilintc.  ami  awtikciiA  n  <i>mmiii)  Hyiii|i:itliy.  Tliv  urouod  of 
our  oMi;:utii>n  tu  ri'df^oizc  llioae  naluml  riicliln  of  man  to  the 
uiiifiiuHil  ni-<-«>H.it,v  »l  thi-MC  riifliU  to  timii'H  wclfaTv.  The 
fCDHiiiiU  of  iHtr  nH>r>'  x]»'<'inl  nml  liiiiiliil  ilutii-s  ntv  liinjtrd  aad 
a|n-<'iHl  n-lali<iU<>hi|M,  —  »urh  n»  tli'iiH-i>r  nfi);hl>iini,  frii-nila.  Iipii«- 
fai-txn.  nlizcnx.  Hr..  — racti  of  wliii-li  auiiiNHM-a  and  awkkcna  a, 
a|K^al  afri-<-tioa  or  citMrtioo. 
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The  comprehensive  and  fnndamental  law  of  dnties  of  every  class  has 
already  l»een  explained  to  require  the  voluntary  desire  and   w  ♦  i  -j.  . 
realization  of  the  hi{(hest  good  possible  to  our  nature  and  cir-  «isteiit  wttk 
cumstances  as  men  (§§  52,  58).     This  supposes  that  we  can   tecnriag  oar 
know  the  several  capacities  of  our  being,  and  can  find  in   •''■  Wf h*§t 
their  relation  to  one  another  the  supreme  end  for  which  we    ^*^®*' 
exist,  and  in  this  end  an  ideal  law  for  our  voluntary  desires  and  activities. 
In  this  end,  we  also  find  the  will  of  God  made  manifest;  and  thus  the  law 
of  conscience  is  enforced  by  God's  personal  authority. 

The  general  law  of  duty  does  not  limit  our  thoughts  or  onr 
actions  to  ourselves.     Man  is  a  social,  as  truly  as 

-^  IncladM 

he  is  an  individual,  being.  As  a  social  being,  he  the  food 
can  attain  the  highest  good  possible  for  himself^  only  ®'®^*"' 
as  he  benevolently  desires  and  acts  for  the  highest  good  of  others. 
Moreover,  the  supreme  good  of  the  individual,  in  a  rational  and 
well-ordered  univeree,  can  never  conflict  with  that  of  the  com- 
munity. He  who  sacrifices  his  separate  good  to  the  general 
welfare  finds  the  highest  good  for  himself  thereby.  "He  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  A  rational  science  of  the  universe 
of  fact  and  phenomena  requires  that  we  assume  that  every 
force  and  law  which  holds  good  for  a  part  should  be  consistent 
with  those  of  every  other  part,  and  that  both  should  conspire  in 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
personal  and  moral  universe  in  respect  to  its  constitutibn,  and 
the  duties  which  follow.  This  does  not  imply,  as  has  been 
explained,  that  each  man  should  desire  the  good  of  others 
because  the  secondary  effect  of  their  good,  whether  near  or 
remote,  will  be  a  private  good  to  himself ;  but  that  the  measure 
of  the  worth  of  any  affection  or  impulse,  as  compared  with 
another,  is  the  subjective  good  which  it  gives  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  its  results  to  others.  The  affection  of  self-sacrificing 
love,  when  it  is  called  for,  is  the  best  affection  to  him  who 
exercises  it,  and  therefore  takes  precedence  over  the  self- 
seeking  or  selfish  affection,  whenever  there  is  a  temptation  to 
the  exercise  of  the  \atter.  It  were  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbor  best  becanse  in  this 
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wt;  we  lOT*  oaraelvpB  best.  Such  lo-re  triNik]  h«  art  ln««  •! 
•11,  bat  felflaliiieM.  But  it  »  no  contmdicUua  U>  anj  Uut  *• 
idk;  and  mo^t  estimate  the  oature  of  love  to  Mtf,  Mod  lotr  to 
oor  oeighbor.  bj-  our  experience  of  tlw  good  of  each ;  or  IW 
we  And  in  Ibe  fai't,  tbat  It  ia  mora  Uevod  to  ghw  Uwn  to 
receive,  an  cviili-ni-c  (if  tin-  [Aiuv.  wliiuh  this  vuluntary  Idiv 
should  take  nn  »  Inn  of  action  and  ucrilln-.  We  do  Ml 
love  our  felloir-nian  in  fact,  wlicn  we  arv  nrnvrH  lo  Ibr  Inurd^ 
ate  or  remot*^  bearlDf^a  of  lib  ^ood  iiimii  our  gowl  aa  an  affkoL 
But,  when  *«■  Jud);i-  Itetweeu  loie  aud  wl5thn4>aa,  we  cMMll 
but  know  that  Uie  «ue  U  a  hlglit-r  and  ta-tlfr  alTwtiati  Ika 
the  other. 

These  priuciplM  being  catablishod,  w«  proceed  to  abow  iM 
bettevoUnoe  in  /undameittal  to  aO  the  duftea  kAkA  aian  on*  la 
JU«  feOoKa,  and  Ihertfon  inciadu  and  tm/ontt  Ikem  aS. 

f  203.  As  jirvliininary.  wo  will  vxplain  the  lni|x>rl  of  Uw 
Inw.  A'»6/Kfi(Wy.  Ike  benrrolritm  or  fain  wkitk  M 
n^iuirta  i»  hoI  a  aeMlimmf,  hnl  a  principle;  pr(Bd|llt 
uV^l^'      b--iiifc  u%'t\  tM^re.   not  M  a  dltvniti|t  Ttde.  Iwrt  m  ft 

Unlr^M.         f.,!.-,-    im|K.liiiii;     l.i    n.lii.n,        l!    i«    »1m.     FxJ.,^/„n.. 

and  aa  volnntarjr,  not  tntnaient.  bat  a  ] 
state  or  purpoac  of  the  wilt.  Such  a  puqioae  in 
animate  the  caaual  emotions,  and  conatitute  a  loring  lemper  at 
disjiositioa  ((  37).  It  roust  also  form  the  loner  baUta,  aad 
n-IIne  and  elevate  the  character  and  manners.  It  rowl  Im^ 
til  kimi  wonis  and  b<'iiefl<'ent  actions,  thus  manifeatiag  aad 
HlD'UKlheniDft  itself  by  external  doiofT*-  Lore,  as  thos  defliwd, 
ia  manifestly  a  moral  and  not  a  natural  excelleoee;  nol  » 
[leeulianty  of  constitution,  but  tlie  |>ro<luct  of  will ;  not  a  trait 
of  inheritance,  but  the  work  and  possession  of  the  ladiridaal; 
Dot  an  impulse  of  sentiment,  hut  a  force  of  intelligence:  BOt 
lILful  and  uncertain,  but  pertnaoeDt.  uniform,  and  Irustworthj. 

Objfftiftijf,  IhiM  r^Ainlary  love  retpettt  owr  /eUote-m«n;  all  of 
them  alike,  and  lieeause  they  are  our  fellows.  Soeh  an  act 
cao  oolj  be  etarcked  or  psrfoniwd  as  an  InUnial,  and  not  ■■ 
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an  external,  activity;  for  the  reason,  that  only  a  few  can  be 
reached  —  though  all  may  be  included  —  by  the  love  or  the 
acts  of  any  one  man.  We  owe  love,  and  can  render  love,  to 
all ;  but  we  can  only  do  good  to  a  few,  ^^as  we  have  oppor- 
t  unity.*' 

As  men,  they  are  alike  in  one  common  endowment  or  capa- 
city, —  the  capacity  for  sensitive  good  or  evil.     As 

"  ^  Mea  alike 

such,  they  appeal  to  our  capacity  for  sympathy  with  !■  m  rmpMitj 
their  happiness  or  misery.  Animals  are  like  them  '•'^•*^* 
in  this  ;  and  hence  animals,  as  we  shall  see,  have  a  natural  and 
moral  claim  upon  our  benevolent  love  (§  308).  Men  not  only 
enjoy  and  suffer,  but  they  enjoy  and  suffer  in  kind  and  quality 
similarly  with  ourselves;  and  hence  we  have  a  fellow-feeling 
with  them  so  far  as,  by  memory  or  imagination,  we  can  more 
vividly  represent  their  pleasures  and  their  pains.  Sometimes 
one  touch  of  nature  will  make  the  whole  world  kin  in  a  common 
sympathy  towards  all  mankind.  But  men  are  more  than  sensi- 
tive beings :  they  are  also  rational  and  moral,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent ;  and  their  community  with  us  in  these  higher  endowments 
is  the  ground  for  greater  breadth  and  intensity  of  sympathy. 

Sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  common  characteristic 
or  attendant  of  all  the  experiences  of  our  fellows. 

^  Also  for  dtf- 

Hiese  aU  suppose  mid  appeal  to  a  natural  capacity  laterMtod 
for  sympathy  J  or  disinterested  affection,  which  is  'J^^*'''- 
universal  to  the  human  species.  Though  this  is  called  an  affec" 
tion,  we  do  not  attribute  to  it  moral  quality.  When  we  assert 
that  it  is  disinterested,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  so  in  the  moral 
acceptation  of  the  term.  We  have  to  do  only  with  the  natural 
sensibility  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  exist  and  act,  were  man 
destitute  of  the  voluntary  power  and  incapable  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, and  (as  it  often  does  exist)  apart  from  any  moral  worth. 
The  question  with  which  we  are  concerned  is,  whether  man,  as 
such  a  being,  is  capable  of  being  made  happy  or  miserable  by 
the  joys. and  sorrows  of  his  fellow-beings,  irrespective  of  any 
relation,  iiear  or  remote,  to  hia  own  ht^pinesa  or  suffering. 
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Two  sohools  (livido  the  opinions  of  men  apon  this  qnntioii. 
—  thf  (UithttPrPHteds  and  the  seljifh:  the  first  boldicz 

OppMlllff  -^ 

ftrii<N>iii  of  to  an  oricnnnl  cupacity  in  man  for  pleasurp  or  (« j 
•pBOB.  in^iix  tlu'  jf»yH  or  Horrows  of  liis  kind:  the  imi'vi&I. 

that  all  tlirso  apparent ly  (1isint4*n*stcMl  feelinpi  are  the  fm(-titH<2% 
pHMhicts  of  sonu*  indirect  (connection,  by  aMicN*iation  or  cauiM- 
ti»ii,  with  our  own  n*al  or  iina^incMl  joys  or  sorrows. 

\'«'rv  HMTiitlv,  the  trrnirt  tiitruism  nn<l  tiltruiHtic  hare  hf^t 
u^im]  fiy  a  rcrt:iiii  schiN))  of  thinkers  to  doAi^nate  the  fMi  ifri 
(Inctrine  of  natural  disintcrestedties.^.  m)  far  as  they  can  hokl  to 
the  natural,  as  contrasted  witli  the  deriv(*d. 

We  liold  tliat  man  is  disint4*n'Mec1  liy  nnturp.  for  the  rvafv^ 
that  he  uuifonnlv  finds  iniallovi*«l  pleasure  in  w-,:- 
ifitrrrsirj  nesshiiT  the  happlncHs  of  hi8  fellow-nic-n.  pn»viiM 
J  ■«  «re.  1^1^  selti-^h  will  is  in  no  wav  rnwmil  or  «li"«lur^»«'! . 
aii'l  tlii^  Mji.'iii  frii!ii  all  hi»p<'  nf  st'ltlsh  nMiiuiiH'ime.  eilh«'r  diiv1 
oi-  iipliiiM'i.  'Ihi-n-  i-»  im  r\iih'iiri'  that  the  veriest  niiin**ler«  ■/ 
II  III  l!v  I'M  r  t.iKi"  diii'i »  pIiM-'UM'  in  intlietitii;  tir  withes'*!*!^  jiat* 
f«  J  i'"»  iiwn  "^Mlif.  In  i\i'i\  iii>*t:iiii'i'  wh«'n*  thev  •*e«'iii  ti»  i!<»  *••. 
if  i-»  i!.«'  'n>\i"  nf  |iii\\ir.  «M  ihi"  d«"-ire  nf  Hilf-fopji'ltinir  ••\'  !•- 
ii.«!:t.  i.r  -.i.jiii-  iithir  ■*i!ii|i'i'  ««r  eninplii-ated  feelin:^,  ^hj  \ 
*\\  !i  :•'  wir.t  Ki  i-Tii-  :ih"l  i«*  •»•»  ii!!in  iii!«*ij»rfti»«|  an  lhi»  ni»  r*' 
«  :.i.J"iiii f  I  I  iii1t\  .  I.r  !!,»•  I';rii  lis  hilt  •*•«  nf  hatreil  nr  rn-^v. 

"I    ■    ••■iiMi'iii   l:I\i  III  •^•»  i-r  iil:itii  »ii-»hi|i  in   mir  fellnw-nn'ii    x* 

•  •  '  ■■]  |>-  i!::..'  :»■*  i'  'I'M-,  T..  %  I  ■iMiiiii'ii  -i"!!.*!'.!!!?  V  iu  Uh  til  i'.-  r 
^\  ■  ■  '..'.  ."■!«■'•-  '■-  i.i  \ '  ii«  :.■  •  :i-.  ;i  '1i;!\  Iti  -ill  !ij#'n  al.^*-.  ". 
-    ■     '     ■  '..■  Ii     !ii\«-     :4    I  '  ■:iiri:i -It     Iim'iiIi*.        Ilrllii*     l!;i«    r*.  ■ 

•■   1     ■■;  '  *■•'■    I'  ■.    fi  ,"■ -'A  ■•:.  ill    :i'    ;i!  Ill  "'       A-    iiii-n    t!n*\    r* 

".  ■•  •        .-    ■  ;  *  •■'     ■!.!!■:>■.'    iji    ■  r  i  i-^    :i!.  I    I.  in-i-*    "f    :Jimh1.        \« 

:    ■••■!'.    -•:,♦.•  ij' .'■•  \     i'«     .).:ii    '■•    .iii;:M.ii-.    i!i    -  •    f  ir  ;i-»    thi-V  :ir»' 

•  ■■  ''.  -■  :.'  ■  :.'.  i:.  i  i  ,\-  .'  ..  ..'  :ti,:'(.  il  -i-n-^.i'i.tji".  ii"i  lii-^'^.i-r  i*  i 
■■r:ij-  '.  -w  .ill  v,i  ii  '...viff,  *.U.m  lli-i**!'  tif  n  r*  ..:» 
*  '  .  •     -  :,  !"i.t.|.  t'.i-.r   :ti  J.I  :i!    fur   a    r»  -I'nii-**'   nf    1-  \i* 

t     I  ■ 

i  '      '•     f.  .  ■'  .-  I    t'.  »r:    ••.-.•    ./    !»..•    ni,  :ii.i:.       Uu!    li;.i*- 

.  ..     •    .:  ■     '."!  '"  -  .y  rijiipl.  iif  *.l:'  .:  siiis.!.:--!:!*^.  are  hi^UT 
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than  those  which  the  noblest  animals  can  feel,  their  appeal  is 
immeasurably  stronger. 

As  we  compare  the  seDsibilities  which  are  human  with  one  another, 
they  differ  greatly  in  natural  value,  both  as  direct  expert-  ,j^    Beiislbll- 
ences  and  in  their  immediate  and  remote  results.    Conse-   itiei  differ 
quently  they  make  a  stronger  or  weaker  claim  upon  our    in  rank  and 
answering  love.    As  we  rise  into  the  region  of  moral  sensi-   ▼•*■•• 
bilities  with  their  nearer  and  remoter  blessings,  we  find  that  these  displace 
all  the  others,  and  command  our  benevolent  will  to  esteem  and  prefer 
them  to  all  other  good.    But  in  the  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
self  we  are  required  and  supposed  to  love  ourselves  as  moral  beings ;  i.e.,  to 
control  and  regulate  our  love  to  ourselves  by  a  just  measure  of  the  bless- 
ings which  we  desire  for  ourselves,  according  to  a  perfect  moral  standard. 
Following  this  rule,  roe  should  also  love  our  neighbor  as  a  moral  being,  and 
measure  out  the  benefits  which  we  desire  for  him  according  to  their  moral 
value. 

§  204.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  onder  this  rale,  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  individual  men  wiU  by  no  means  be  the 
same.    On  the  contrary,  the  simple,  comprehensive,  i^^^^  iBToiTef 
and  constant  duty  of  benevolence  to  all,  will  ex-  •  ▼"••tj  of 

dntlM* 

pand  into  a  great  variety  of  special  duties,  that 
may  change  with  every  instant.  It  is  easy  also  to  see,  that, 
from  the  general  rule  to  benevolently  regard  the  highest  good 
of  all  men,  a  great  variety  of  special  rules  can  be  derived  and 
enforced.  The  only  possible  question  which  can  arise  is 
whether  this  provides  for  and  enforces  the  rules  of  all  our 
special  duties. 

No  man  can  reflect  in  the  most  superficial  way  on  the  com- 
prehensive law,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  without  discovering  that  it  provides  for  a  aeiffhbor" 
great  variety  of  these  duties,  and  contains  the  germs  ▼•^•tJ  o' 

relatioai* 

and  suggestions  of  an  entire  system  of  practical 
morality.  The  man  whom  we  are  to  love  as  ourselves  is  our 
neighbor ;  i.e.,  our  nearest  fellow-man,  whosoever  he  happens  to 
be ;  i.e.,  every  man  and  any  man,  even  if  he  only  chances  to  be 
next  to  as  for  a  moment  in  the  encoanters  and  shiftings  of  life. 
Be  he  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  country- 
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man  or  aX\fa,  virtuous  or  vlcloos.  wc  hn  bound  to  lova  Ua.  Ml 
iMTftujte  be  liaN  U-ronie  our  neighbor  Kud  ire  have  bvconM  ■iiMrt 
Ui  him  or  Iiavc  k-An>(.il  to  like  lilm,  but  bec-ausv  be-  Ea  ovr  TcIId** 
mui,  and  thrnrforo  one  to  whom  wr  owe  *yinp«tli]r  «id  MTvtOK 

Wv  alioiiltl  (iMlnartl;  ([Ivn  prKfniwnM  l«  our  Balghbot  orwr  o««  wto« 

more  Tvmutv^  Hiiil  thorvfure  Iba  law  iloM BM  tWUl  alsMMtlr, 

r>'''rrf"Mr    '''"''  '*  '"''^  lmpU»,  Thin  •ball  torn  tlij  Mfcw>.ii— ;  hM 

■riiuari         "I^  '"  ■■llo'na'i"  aiimnJi,  TTtoii  •Aotf  har  Ukir  > 

thU  Uiirrc  am  many  rsMoiM  whli;h  Klra 
planatlon  to  Dm  jirecopt.    FInt  ol  aJl,  "  otl){fafaot "  niNa 
ui  IiBiid,  and  thnrrfon  tlin  man  on  ■  bom  wr  un  ninal  n 
>  lavot.    Ha  to  alto  on»  with  wbiw  waou  «••  an  meat  rnll;  ai 
Mid  tharaliin  wbom  wn  can  h«lp  mot  bi 

ITIDfMthte  moat  iHrePtly.  ■■  a  |>cnan  to  a  paraoo,  and  tbatwfWi  ■ 
•irtragM appaal  lo  mii  rtMlliipi  hlaaornmi  anti  Jiifs  Iwhif  I'liaat  hi  a^ 
olMTvailon,  and  i.'uninuuHlfnii  our  lympaihir.  tt  I*  a  rtrry  dlffrnM  lUa^ 
■o  moat  nun,  to  hear  a  rty  of  dlatraw  nr  lo  wltnMa  a  •Han  f>f  asnajr  ta  tta 
hoiiac  nmmtl  lo  lh"tniH<lvni,  tnitn  vhal  1<  I*  hi  Iniaglntr  olllH>r  ■■  II  M 
R<|>iiTtnl  acKiu  (liaurvAD  rn>in  a  luriiw  ami  ■  i<rn>iti  iihinii  tlirj  liaTvavt^ 
•MD,  In  India  Dt  Japan.  Tlin  rnlexviDi  alw  toaar.ltaMan  stio  <li>a  si* 
lot*  hto  Bclffhtior  (Ion*  nol  loia  an; boilf .  Tha  man  olia  Iuvm  awn  fa  fMk- 
•nl,  bnt  loTra  nn  man  In  panirntBr,  hnw  mnrh  wwrtr  k«  nay  prai*  o(  hM 
nnlTenal  love,  Iotm  no  oris  In  tact.  Moreovrr,  man  are  morad  to  haMa* 
BelghbanrcfyufienbMaiueronnKtedliy  famll;  ilra,b]r  niatiMlllUar,lr 
fratltiid*:  aud  ilili  (act  bacximaa  an  accnaory  eiplanalloa  aad  I II ill  — 
tk>n  o(  tba  prxvpt.  B<r  Iheae  Icala  ti  axplodMl  that  prMwaltooa  and  tmfm 
fliH  nsmnpolltaD  tMneroleoce  *bkb  lore*  bunanllr  lo  Intwaalf  ■■  W 
lava  DO  llrlnf  tnao  In  particular. 

While  the  rule  oomniitn<t«  lu  to  love  nil  men  u  mm,  ftod 
liecAuae  they  are  men.  It  implieillj-  [iruvides  fof  otr 
ring  more  /<ir  mtme  mtm  iJiam  far 
■  ^OTtnaa  othern,  jmi)  thiia  reeoftnizea  and  ineulcates  tfa«  dntk* 
of  gratitiKle,  and  IImmo  founded  on  kindred,  frieod- 
ahip,  and  natiomtlit)'.  At  the  aanic  time,  it  f^uanla  agaioat  tba 
almae  of  tbeae  aiwcial  aiMl  limited  I'laima.  I<y  rembxliog  na  at 
the  general  law  which  riaea  above  tbeae  particular  limltatiooa. 
The  parable  of  ttie  tiond  Samaritan,  ulten-d  in  reaponae  to  tba 
twiuiry.  *'  Who  la  tny  neighbor  ? "  at  onoe  enlarged  and  limitad 
the  law  in  asdt  of  the  diieotiooa  adverted  to. 
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§  205.  We  are  also  commaDded  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves,  —  that  is,  as  really  as  we  love  ourselves,   , 

•^  '    Lore  to  onr 

and  yet  under  the  same  limitations  under  which  we  ■•i^iibor  oa 
should  love  ourselves.  This  implies  that  we  have  **»*>**'''*^'*'^*' 
a  capacity  as  real  and  natural  for  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others  as  in  om*  own.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  our 
sensibility  to  their  joys  and  sorrows  is  the  same  or  a  similar 
experience  with  our  own.  A  personal  experience  and  a  sympa- 
thetic sharing,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  widely  different : 
one's  own  joy  or  sorrow  differs  from  one's  fellow-feeling  with 
the  joy  or  sorrow  of  another.  It  is  only  by  a  figure,  that  we 
are  said  to  make  either  our  own.  Nor,  again,  does  it  imply  that 
we  should  do  every  thing  in  act  for  others  which  we  would  do 
for  ourselves.  This  would  often  be  impracticable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  know  as  well  what  others  need  as  what 
we  need  for  ourselves.  Then,  again,  true  love  would  dictate 
that  each  man,  so  far  as  is  possible,  should  supply  his  own 
wants,  and  sometimes  find  his  comfort  solely  within  himself. 
These  and  other  limitations  are  provided  in  the  comprehensive 
qualification  that  we  ought  to  love  our  fellow-men  as  moral 
beings;  i.e.,  we  are  to  measure  the  benefits  we  impart,  and  the 
love  we  render,  by  a  moral  standard.  The  law  commands  us 
to  set  the  highest  value  on  moral  attainments  and  progress  for 
othei-s  as  for  ourselves ;  and  to  sacrifice  to  these,  sensual  and 
vicious  enjoyment,  and  the  perverted  joys  of  selfishness  and 
malice,  as  also  the  ease  and  sloth  of  indolence  and  dependence. 
We  should  also  prefer  future  and  permanent  to  immediate  and 
transient  good,  and  do  this  solicitously,  systematically,  and  cour- 
ageously. 

§  206.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  we  think,  that  the  law  of 
benevolence  enforces  and  provides  for  many  of  the 
special  duties  of  feeling  and  action  which  we  owe  to  lore  eBforcM 
our  fellow-men.     The  only  question  which  can  pos-  ""^  ipwiai 
sibly  be  raised  is,  whether  it  comprehends  all  these 
duties.     Upon  this  point  moralists  are  divided :  some  holding 
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Uwt  tiie  imx'm  rnforced  b;  bcnevoleace  ira  coHitdlnatB 
other  cla88«--i  of  dulies,  e.g..  Uiow  of  grntttucle  uwl 
■nd  othen,  tlmt  tlit-ite  nn<l  pvenr  mtici-ir utile  rlmM  uv  *»• 
forced  and  coiniirchfiiiUil  \\y  ttiis  gnncml  liatv  nf  Wm-nilnKw. 
To  avoid  B  mistake  whiHi  is  often  made,  wo  call  attcaliiM  to 
the  difference  bctwfon  the  [KMition  Ibat  hi>Di-TrrfrD(«  may- 
hends  and  i-riforc«9  all  diitii-*,  of  eyvry  deacriptlon,  aad  lb» 
poaition  thut  limevoli'n<i'  on  esplniiied  mminhraib  all  tfct 
dntiea  owed  6^  nuiit  to  hi»  frllov^'man.  The  lut  b  Ibe 
which  we  innintain,  leaving  the  Bnt  quntion  for  tbe  pi 
B..^f«  '«'<l«^ide,l. 
fciwin I*  (hir  n-asons  are  the  following:  — 

(1)   Itrnevi)l«fnM>  la  a  fori-e  wbMi  It  {■ 
able  ahonld  >-xi«i.    The  imrnHi-*  nrint  wlitrfa  might  IitIdk  h  Mli 

r.jM-nition  ;  lli»-  infliirm-w  which  teo'l  to  call  it  ialo 
!*■»■»■•  u-iioti  fzist  alsu.  ll  ia  ivtiijednl  llMt  it  a^gU 
•»*••"•  prevail  ercrjwhere,  and  be  exerted  with  Uw  ntnart 

enei^.  The  force  la,  in  fact,  exerted  to  a  intali 
decree.  It  b  in  ita  ostnre  a  comprebenalTC  or  generic  forett 
im|>t-ilinf[  tu  human  wi'lfare  of  every  kind  ;  it  favors  and  ttnpeb 
to  pvprj-  ronooivatile  human  virtue.  There  is  no  atngle  dotj 
fn)m  man  to  man  which  it  dnt^  not  enforce,  to  a  oertaia 
de^irve.  (■ratittnle,  verarity.  juatlre.  and  natural  affecUoo  ai« 
all  (.mmnted  by  it.  and  are,  to  a  eertain  extent,  the  pfod»efc 
of  iu  pntwnrv  and  ciii<r(ry.  Fn>ra  thc-ne  contiideratiotM  w« 
infer  tU-  i>r<))>ability  that  this  fonn  of  emotion  ia  anfllrteMly 
rom(irfhenBive  to  im'Inde  and  enforce  every  conceivable  dnty 
which  man  owe«  U>  hiii  fcllnw-man. 

(-.')   Wi-rc  ail   mrn   |H'rfi'<-tly  iH-m-volent.  the  coDdiOoo  aid 

rliarai-ter  of  men,  ao  far  an  thene  depend  on  their 
■HMrn-  felliiwM,  would  lie  an  perfect  a«  tbey  could  poaiibly 
iiMaTHur.  *'^'^'''*'-  Their  chanirtiT  wtmld  lie  ]»erfeet  so  faraa 
Ktnu*         any  and  every  influi-nr«  fmm  without  mixbt  lend  I* 

thia  perfeetioD.  Kaeh  mnn  would  love  bta  fellow- 
nan  aa  a  moral  being,  and  would  act  and  aacriflee  to  maka  Vm 
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perfectly  good,  and,  so  far  as  lay  within  himself,  to  make  him 
perfectly  happy. 

The  united  influence  of  all  upon  each  would  conspire  to  this  effect  with- 
out jealousy  or  envy  or  any  selfish  or  divided  feeling.  Every  man  would 
know  that  his  fellow  was  his  earnest  and  disinterested  friend,  and  would 
tind  in  the  confidence  and  the  interchange  of  sympathetic  feeling  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  activity  for  all.  Nature  would  be  explored  as  never 
before  in  the  inmost  of  her  capacities  and  the  shyest  of  her  secrets ;  be- 
cause science  would  be  stimulated  by  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  every 
student,  inspired  and  aided  by  the  helpful  thoughts  of  every  other  student, 
all  eager  to  contribute  of  their  best  in  united  researches  and  to  supplement 
the  defects  of  each  other.  Invention,  art,  and  skill  would  be  stimulated 
and  rewarded  by  the  highest  and  purest  incentives,  and  all  the  economies 
and  resources  of  nature  and  society  would  be  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Even 
with  all  the  physical  defects  and  limitations  that  are  incidental  to  the  pres- 
ent material  and  social  condition  of  man,  the  triumph  of  this  single  moral 
force  would  make  real  a  perfection  of  character  and  a  blessedness  of  human 
condition  which  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts  have  scarcely  dared  to  dream 
of.  Let  the  spring  or  principle  of  human  action  which  we  call  a  benevolent 
will  be  made  real  in  and  by  every  human  being,  and  man  and  human 
society  would  be  flooded  with  perfection  and  joy.  This  sober  statement 
of  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  an  ideally  perfect  and  happy 
human  race  goes  far  to  prove  that  benevolence  provides  for  all  the  duti(?s 
of  man  to  his  fellow-men.  Should  it  be  said  that  happiness  is  not  virtue, 
no  one  holds  that  it  is;  but  the  voluntary  desire  of  the  highest  well-b(iing 
of  sentient  and  moral  beings  may  still  be  virtue.  It  is  suiflcient  to  add 
that  virtue  and  happiness  surely  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  incompatible, 
and  that  virtue  as  a  spring  overflowing  with  happiness  would  leave  little 
to  be  desired  or  provided  except  for  a  metaphysical  abstractionist  or  a 
transcendental  doctrinaire. 

(3)  The  principle  is  sanctioned  by  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.     Of  the  two  great  commandments  rec- 
oj^nized  as  fundamental  and  comprehensive  by  the  i,  recognUed 
gi-eatest  of  teachers,  one  relates  to  our  duties  to  *»**>•  Scrip- 

inrei. 

God  ;  and  the  other  to  our  duties  to  man,  viz.,  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  The  prominence  of  these  two 
would  justify  the  inference  that  the  second  comprehends  and 
enforces  all  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  fellow.  Paul 
seems  to  meet  the  question  distinctly,  and  to  decide  it  positively, 
when  he  says  expressly,  in  a  form  more  philosophical  than  he 
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ottea  DMB,  thnt  nil  the  uporial  prpccpM  of  Hat;  fnpni 
nao —  u,  '-Tliou  ttlialt  iiol  kill,"  "Ttioii  iliftlt  not  ■Ipal,"  iV. 
—  ore  "briefly  eomprdicudiMi  In  tbta  BiijLii]t<  namely,  Thoa 
•halt  lotre  tity  ui>i;tlitior  m  thyself ; "  ami  bi'  adcU  lu  the  wmy  of 
Ugument,  "  [»vc  vrorkfth  iiu  ill  to  lik  ue^iblvjc,  tberafora  liMi 
ta  the  fidJIBimj  •//  Iht  /<i«t."  No  (U-olnrsliuo  cvi  be  mart  ex- 
plicit in  ila  tenor,  or  more  pliilusopliical  iu  its  fonn,  tbao  this. 
The  cfaaractor  of  CtiriNt  is  also  t(>>'^»  it  ^-  I'ripf  |ihnup,  A 
pUaaed  not  hlmgtlf;  antl.  whon  all  the  pufeotiooa  of  G«l  oi. 
gathered  into  a  Hiugli;  <ronl,  tba(  word  la  Imb.  The  ImI  Hal, 
this  generalisation  wua  tiot  rencbml  by  the  bMt  of  the  —elsit 
moralists,  ajitl  yet  wiui  uiitidjiulfcl  hi  tlic  la«r  of  Sloaea  ml 
oonflnned  b>-  ili>-  |iru>'ti<iil  anil  ■pi-ciiUtitc  li-aHiings  of  ChfiflU 
forms  DO  arguaivat  against  lu  •pcculotivo  ■outMloMS. 

Ko  Unth  ti  better  caDlIniuNl  by  the  hlitorj  ot  ethical  tbooitlit,  ttaa  UmI 
•  pnctlral  aiaiKliiril  o(  ilnly  aiid  saplnaloo  amoint  bwb  hM 
^hUi*'  ^  °"''''  '*""  pr<>|>(ffM^l  IciT  oinilurt  and  cltanctet  l«b»  li  taa 
Mklral  inlk.  '**''  ni""ll>1''  ■•'  MlablUh  am)  JuatitT  It  bj  apenilaUTe  n— ca 
lug.  t.Vrlalnly  (lis  prtnclplB  wlilcit  la  ao  conAdaally  laiigM 
anil  lllualratnl  in  Ibo  Mt'iipturra,  tliat  lui'r  la  tbe  fulnlnisDt  of  Ibe  law  o( 
duty,  hu  nu  Irta  value  or  auiliorliy  IwauiiK  tl  waa  Drill  tngeA  (or  pnrtiMi 
cmla.  ami  nH|iiln-<l  Ri-nrnllnua  nf  marlrnliiiii  ami  aet(<aacriac«  lo  glra  H 
auiliorliy  and  dignity  tii  ilm  ai'lKiul*  u(  iilill-iai>|>hy.  That  lb*  ChrMka 
pTH'tlcB  and  Ihe  Clirlnlliui  (lirury  wrrc  an  ailvanr*  u|H>n  vbal  had  baa* 
tirvirjniu-il  ami  rnriii-il  brlnrv,  I'aii  iii>t  and  will  not  ba  dcnlnl  by  aay 
randld  •Imb-iil  <.1  bl<Mrv.  Thr  p«<-iitiat  f^iiinlitv  and  n-orlb  ul  ladlvklnal 
Urn.  di^pllo  dlffirriK-m  of  aratlnn  and  rv.-n  <>[  na(l..oallly,  were  ladrnl 
alwndanlly  emfiliBiil/nl  by  llii-  Hliili-a.  A  |Ci'<i<li-  an<l  ivIlM-Unji  Qalore,  llkr 
Uan-tu  Annrlliii.  nnilrl  di-rlvi-  iiKiiltiK  K<'"Tabuiiluii(  ■>(  ayiotaUhy  and 
IMih-slniinbUninlitailiinunn  Ibc  Inrqiiallilr*  anil  ctU]ir<>iiinli>n*  n(  nian'* 
OHxIill'-n  ;  bill  ihf  rn-<«iillli.ii  o(  iiiiru-in<h  li.v-  u  a  pra-llral  prlnclplo, 
wlni'h  llkr  a  i'>-ii(ral  aiul  ulMwInx  flrp  ahoiild  •t<iiir<>l  tlip  iHinxieB*  wllhla. 
and  aiiliiiaii-  tii  riFty  ilrisli-  a<  t  >•(  duly.  !■  a  jir>-rF|il  lur  buroan  arUua 
will.  Ii  OB*  (li'ir  I.I  )«■  ri-'iiinir'-l  a<  ■  pTlin  \y\--  f'>r  ('Iir1*ilflii  ■[■nulaikiw 
rxrn  In  tin-  H-li.-'lt  i-f  t'liHaitnii  ihliiklria  |r«  .h-Hiirl  m.iKtiliffin  liy  Ih* 
w..rM  at  *t\y  tliii>  ran  !■-  l-nt  .  iplaU'r.!  l<i   tb-   ri>-iiii<1lrt<ail«n.  la  the 

p-r*.ii  ..f  ilir  H..n  ..I  man.  nf  tbil  -rnibu^Uiiin  ..I  I aiiity  "  wbl.h.  atU* 

It  lift  lirrii  liinl  aaa  (ai'l.  i-atuealuwly  lo  be  muKulMd  aud  taugliiM  aa 
•tliksl  dm  Ulna. 
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§  207.  To  these  arguments  it  will  be  objected :        Objwtioai. 

(1)  That  the  impulse  or  principle  of  benevolence  neither  pro- 
vides for  nor  enforces  certain  classes  of  duties  to 
our  fellow-men,  as  those  of  veracity  and  justice^  of  f^u,  t©  en- 
graiitude  and  naturaX  affection;  or,  if  it  provides  for  '««•€•  ««rt«i« 
these  in  a  general  way,  it  fails  to  do  so  with  the 
force  and  discrimination  which  are  required  for  their  practical 
efficiency.  Those  who  urge  this  objection  must  assume  that 
man  is  somehow  endowed  with  certain  independent  and  instinc- 
tive impulses  to  these  virtues,  which  of  themselves  enforce  and 
direct  to  every  one  of  their  appropriate  duties  whenever  each 
is  required ;  and  this  not  only  in  general,  but  in  every  individual 
case  when  a  single  duty  of  the  class  is  called  for.  They  must 
also  hold  that  these  impulses  adjust  themselves  to  one  another 
with  unerring  precision,  as  when,  in  a  single  instance,  a  duty 
of  gratitude  takes  precedence  of  a  duty  of  affection,  or  vice 
versa  ;  while  in  other  cases,  as  is  inferred,  one  class  of  impulses 
should  never  give  way  to  another,  as  some  assert  of  the  obliga- 
tions to  veracity  and  justice.  They  must  also  hold,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  that,  although  benevolence  may  enforce  these 
duties,  it  does  not  give  them  their  sole,  much  less  their  supreme 
and  final,  moral  authority.  The  duty  of  benevolence,  by  those 
who  hold  this  position,  is  regarded  as  being  simply  co-ordinate 
with  the  duties  of  gratitude  and  veracity  and  the  rest,  and  not 
as  superior  or  generic  to  all.^  These  objections  can  be  an- 
swered only  in  detail. 

1  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  his  Dissertation  (II.),  Butler  takes  the 
position  that  "  benevolence  and  the  want  of  it,  singly  considered,  are  in 
no  sort  the  whole  of  virtue  and  vice.  For,  if  this  were  the  case  in  the 
review  of  one's  own  character,  or  that  of  others,  our  moral  understanding 
and  moral  sense  would  be  indifferent  to  every  thing  but  the  degrees  in 
which  benevolence  prevailed,  and  the  degrees  in  which  it  was  wanting." 
In  his  sermon  on  the  '*  Love  of  our  Neighbor,"  however,  he  says,  "  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  lastly,  what  is  affirmed  of  the  precept  now  explained, 
that  it  comprehencU  in  it  all  othei's,  i.e.,  that  to  love  oar  neighbor  as  our- 
selves includes  in  it  all  virtues;  "  adding,  in  the  way  of  answering  objec- 
tions, among  other  things,  that  "  reason,  considered  merely  as  subeervieut 
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We  Mlpot  Drat  Uie  duty  of  v^raeitg,  mad  uk.  ^Vhat  an  B« 
n-lnliutui  to  the  ([■•■icml  duty  uf  lirorTolptuif?  tt 
Blfc7  will  nut  In;  dviiiod,  lliut  Ui«  niiitiuU  i 
**^'         and  mtitQAl  ooofldcnce,  to  which  tlw  i 

racity  is  pssvntial,  are  great  bk-Hdngx  to  I 
which  beiicvdk'DCc  would  alwuyn  impel;  m 
ttutt,  in  oiuny  ioMtanccH,  b<;u«volt'iig«  nqutnn  rrnrity.  Tb 
objector  teMimrji  tluit  there  are  luittiuicM  in  which  tlwae  (oorf 
resulta  w(>uld  not  fullow.  uid  tlmt,  to  Ihoae  caacsi  tb«  dalf 
would  not  Ik-  eiirorii-d  by  iNMivvoloiiee  aloue.  Uc  onHMb 
two  thingti ;  first,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  aliow.  In  auay  CMM. 
tb«t  DO  evil  would  follow  the  liifracti»n  of  tbe  d»ty :  or.  If  lU> 
wen  gTMit^l  of  a  few,  ii  i)u««  uot  follow  that  tliv  dn^  which 
nan  owea  l»  liini«elf  woulil  not,  in  wvry  siicLi  inatanc«,  rafunw 

thertricte.1  vrrunly:    trnij  tlM,«,  l.y  l),..    HjHT^Iir.ll  of    N>4!iIt)nF 

Impubes,  tbe  duty  itself  is  provided  for  without  a  poMiUe  ci* 
ceptiou  which  would  offend  an  enlit|;liteoed  conacience  (f  9H). 
That  JH^ice  is  enforced  by  lienevolonce,  in  many  caana.  wSI 
not  be  questioued.  Juitice  ia  dcflned  aa  the  accordance,  to 
n*«iir«f  ^"^'^  man,  of  hia  dues  or  rigbta.  So  long  and  ao 
^***^  far  as  Uie  accordance  of  tticae  righta  ia  a  bleaaing 

to  each  and  to  all,  so  far  and  ao  long  will  tienevoleoce  bid  m 
render  theae  righta  to  every  man,  —  rights  of  every  aort* 
"tribute  to  whom  tribute  la  due.  custom  to  whom  coatom. 
honor  to  whom  honor."  So  far,  liencvolcucv  enforcca  and 
|>ruvicle«  for  Juntirc.  ShoukI  no  conflict  occur  between  the 
public  wflfarc  and  the  so-callc<l  private  rigbta,  henerolcDce.  la 
lm[>clllnf[  to  the  tint,  would  always  enforce  Uic  last.  Shoold 
•nch  a  conflict  nriac:  i.e.,  should  a  man  he  called  on  —  aa  it 
ia  aiippoMct]  he  might  Im>  —  to  sum'tidi-r  to  the  general  welfare 
a  right  which  onlinarily  U  woulrl  In-  IiIh  .Inly  to  aaaerL.  —  aa 

to  brnrTolrnrc,  ai  ajMkstlna  ti>  |irnilur«  llir  gmtrti  aood,  will  Irarb  ob  Is 
har*  )«nknilar  rraani  lu  thrae  (aalural  anil  tperlBl)  reUUona  and  i  Iri  »■ 
■laans.  tacaiua  II  U  plalntg  /or  Ou  good  tf  (V  wurU  that  Uttf  iltemU  h* 
ngantid.- 
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of  property,  liberty,  or  life,  —  if  I  take  from  him  that  right, 
or  sufifer  him  to  be  deprived  of  it,  I  perform  the  act  to  which 
be  ought  himself  willingly  to  consent.  If  it  be  asserted  that  it 
never  can  be  for  the  general  welfare  to  infringe  upon  a  private 
right,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  party  concerned,  then  benevo- 
lence can  never,  in  the  extremest  cases  of  necessity,  impel  to 
such  an  act  as  a  duty  on  my  part.  Such  an  unqualified  asser- 
tion is,  however,  refuted  by  the  actual  practice  of  roaukind,  as 
individuals  and  communities,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

The  love  to  our  neighbor,  which  is  commanded,  is  love  to  him 
as  a  moral  being,  who  is  supposed  to  acknowledge 

Tme  benero- 

the  obligations  and  limits  of  duty  with  respect  to  leoee  regtrdi 
himself.     Every  blessing  which  I  am  commanded  to  ■*•"  " 

norftl. 

wish  or  to  will  or  to  effect  for  him  is   therefore 
necessarily  limited  by  his  real  welfare  as  controlled  by  the  law 
of  duty  which  he  is  presumed  to  accept. 

(2)  It  is  urged  still  further,  that  the  principle  under  consid- 
eration requires  uo  often  or  occasionally  to  neglect 
or  sacrifice  the  special  affections,  as  of  gratitude  or  the  sacrifice 
kindred,  and  must  consequently  introduce  a  cold  and  ®'  "i^w 

affections. 

calculating  morality  in  place  of  one  of  warm  and 
living  impulses.  To  this  it  may  be  replied :  This  objection  finds 
all  its  force  in  the  untenable  assumption  that  the  welfare  of  man 
is  not  furthered  in  general  by  allowing  the  affections  of  kindred 
and  friendship  to  inspire  and  control  the  inner  and  the  outer 
life.  It  is  to  the  outer  life,  it  should  be  obsen'ed,  that  the 
application  of  our  principle  chiefly  relates,  —  not  wholly,  indeed, 
but  chiefly.  It  mostly  concerns  itself  with  our  duties,  specially 
so  considered  ;  i.o.,  with  how  we  are  to  act^  and  not  with  how  we 
should  feel.  It  does  indeed  require  us  to  control  and  regulate 
our  feelings,  even  the  most  sacred  and  the  tenderest,  principally 
under  the  law  of  duty  to  ourselves,  incidentally  and  partially 
from  the  law  of  duty  to  our  fellows  ;  but  it  is  with  what  we  are 
to  do,  not  with  how  we  should  feel  in  respect  to  our  kindred, 
our  intimates,  our  friends,  and  our  benefactors,  that  this  ques- 
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tkMi  b  chiefly  roiicpmoa.  ThU  l»iag  Lrar,  tbe  qumtina  laka 
this  rorm  :  Dot-u  the  duty  c>r  Ik-iii-vuIi'ikv  [wnnil  nnd  n^inirr  ibi 
affections  to  iii*i>irf  itn<l  rcguluU-  Uu-  M|)rraii)  dulk^  of  mui  !• 
miD?  and,  if  no.  Aovn  it.  pcrmil  nnd  requitv  thb,  oitlHivt  Unito- 
tion  or  exoeptioD  ? 
In  uuwer  to  tliis  quration,  wo  would  n>ply  i  It  tinqtircthMiaU* 
dut's,  but  iriUi  DOir  uiul  tlwit  nu  ricct^itluii.  No  bub 
tnn-  H  ■••  *rill  quentiou  Hint  men  woulil  N>  lia|)|>i<T  mkI  httlrr. 
**"  Wen-  Uic  imtiiml  or  fiiniily  nffef-tiiinii  ■Iruayrr  *mA 

more  controlliiig  lliaii  llify  nrr;  were  iwrvntAl  and  Alinl  mini 
OODJiigat  love  tiu>n.'  mn-fuily  and  teiKl»ly  rjn'rlabcd,  and  non 
frequently  yit^'ltUd  lo.  We  also  oaaunw  Uint  tlic  re-actlng  la- 
fluence  of  thew  utTi'dlnuii.  nod  tlw  fkiirvaxlno  of  tbem  upoB  the 
acta  and  babiu.  bIkuiM  Iki  ii  Inryi-r  dctrmiiiiiiig  fiitrr  than  tln^ 
naually  are  in  oi-ltlinu  qui'H(ii<iia  of  'Inly.  Ilui,  while  a  rnitnaiJ 
bcm'vuli'nci;  tliufi  t-xulu  the  impulses  of  kiudrvd  and  gralitodt 
kihI  rrioiidHlii|)  iiito  itmlrulling  elcmeuts  of  eharactcr  and  con- 
diii-t.  it  dues  not  rfcogiiize  any  one  or  all  of  tlir»e  afTectioos  a« 
SU[)rfnH.-  ill  t'v<  ly  <-oneeivulilr  (^«se.  Hractleally  to  aaaninc  this 
would  Ih.'  iiii[NN<Hi)iU-,  for  the  n-oson  that  the  so-cnlled  oatoral 
ini|>ul>Hti  an-  thcinHclvcH  mi  eoiillieiinf;  and  Indctermiiuitp  aa  to 
be  itii-ii|inli|i-  nf  ri^id  fonnuUtion.  or  tin-  atljuslmpnt  of  tfaa 
n-ln(ivc  niond  fim-c  of  cimIi  to  every  [Mwuiihie  vnrii-ly  of  cirninw 
ttanc«-fl.  We  eniiiiol.  if  wc  would,  yield  In  our  fi-elintiB.  or  take 
our  fe<'liii):H  nil  a  giiicU'.  To  Blti-iii|it  ihiit  thi-<>reli<ally.  would 
j(ive  111  what  in  the  Imd — yet  ii  very  iutt'lli^rilile  —  •ruw  la 
a  nfnriuiriitiil  niuniliiy.  I.e..  a  morality  inNiiire<l  aiHl  mookled 
nH-h  iff  coiifeBiMilly  rariaUe. 
■onnlih'.  Ill  (imeliee  and  in 
i-s|H'el  til  (tie  ]>lnef  and  com- 
liy  •-nlh'.l  f..r:  and  JudgtiM-ut 
f.-.-liii;;'"  willi  r<itj>e«'l  lo  orw 
lid  to  lilt-  Kiiiiinoii  p<>ihI  111  r<-<'iiiiiii^  iiile  and  aulur- 
'I'lifiH'  relntiotiiilii]!*  of  the  fii'liii);H  cnn  only  )«■  found 
fi-i-ta  M>  f ar  •■  tbn«  can  Im^  foreaet- ii  in  both  otrliiiaf; 
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and  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  general  duty  of  benevo- 
lence,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  binding,  requires  us  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  While  it  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  varied  feelings  which  we  naturally  exercise  towards  different 
neighbors,  it  requires  us  to  regulate  them  all,  and  to  yield  to 
them  only  so  far,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  they  will  promote  the 
highest  good  of  all. 

§  208.  The  objections  which  we  have  considered  ^ 

These  objee- 

are  not  infrequently  urged  in   a  popular  form   as  Uom  tn  • 
follows :  —  popiTfor-. 

(1)  The  principle  in  question  would  subject  the  decisions  of 
every  question  of  duty  to  the  calculation  of  con- 
sequences.     President  Timothy  Dwight  ( Tn£ology^  the  cticiiim- 
sermon  xcix.)  accepts  benevolence  as  the  compre-  **®»®'«®*" 

^  ^  *■  Mqneiicei. 

hensive  law  of  special  duties  to  man,  but  rejects 
the  corollary  that  it  involves  the  calculation  of  consequences. 
According  to  this  rule,  he  urges  in  objection,  we  are  permitted 
to  perform  no  action  till  we  have  forecasted  its  probable  results, 
both  near  and  remote,  as  compared  with  every  other.  To  do 
this,  even  when  these  results  are  obvious,  must  involve  us  in 
constant  perplexity  and  delay.  When  these  consequences  are 
remote  and  uncertain,  the  perplexity  and  delay  must  be  over- 
whelming. The  consequences  of  most  of  our  actions,  we  are 
often  unable  to  foresee.  Even  when  we  can  foresee  them, 
we  cannot  always  estimate  their  relative  importance.  The 
rule  proposed,  he  reasons,  must  therefore  be  either  useless 
or  impracticable. 

To  these  objections  we  reply,  that  the  rule  by  no  means 

subjects  every  question  of  duty  to  an  estimate  of 

Bepljr. 
consequences.  It  does  this  only  in  cases  that  ap- 
pear to  be  exceptional;  i.e.,  in  cases  where  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  and  obvious  working  of  the  general  rule  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  General  rules  of  duty  are  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  relationships  and  affections ;  and  these 
are  to  be  promptly  and  completely  obeyed,  unless  some  excep- 
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tioa  U  snggeated.  In  crrry  KtiiOi  riui»,  tbe  reaaoa  for  tte 
exception  is  shown  to  be  aiso  tlic  iviuion  for  tlw  niW.  (>rd»- 
narily  wc  do  nol  recoy;nizc  llit?  iiriuon  ftir  our  arUoiM:  «« 
obey  the  impulses  of  feeling,  tlie  gnidsnci'  of  clomrctir  aai 
social  n'Iiitioutthi|m,  or  tboae  acoepted  tnaxiini  uf  ilutjr  wfckft 
Mjc  foumlci)  on  tUti  (xillectciJ  fX|>c>riL>nec«  of  llftr.  Uiir  fftllb  ■ 
time  imIiciilioDS  ftnd  onlinnnci-s  of  Daturv.  iudodlog  in  ■«!■» 
niiui  as  indtvidasl  and  WK'inl.  jtutiflcn  us  tn  InwUng  aad  in- 
pticitly  obeying  these  rales  when  no  occ«sioa  b  UxJicalMl  for 
deviating  from  them.  Rut  whenever  we  eleariy  sm  Ibst  Um 
ooniequeuccs  of  ol>edienc«  must  t»e  evil,  sod  fvil  only,  and  lbs* 
duty  requires  us  to  resist  and  nvirrome  the  nslur&l  affei^tioaa 
a.n<l  tmpuUo.  we  nrr  cftnipelled  to  find  ui  exception  to  what 
voiil'l  otiiorwiso  U-  non-pttil  m  tin;  onlinary  ruk  of  Juty,  Thw 
Common  sense  nnd  the  common  prartier  of  sU  nuuikiiKl  JoMity 
Such  esceptions,  even  though  their  ethical  Uicorira  fsil  to  pr^ 
vide  for  or  to  enforce  them. 

(i)  Tbe  kindred  objection,  that  this  doctrine  maket  ipcwlity 
<i)  nt  It  shifting  and  un«.Tlain,  is  HH't  by  the  ooDsidcntioBt 
■>tM  m*-       fir^t.  that,  in  the  eiihere  of  the  intentions,  the  nilcs 

mil;  aklfl- 

!■!  tat  of  morality  never  change  :  and,  secood,  UuU  in  Ifat 


domain  of  aetiuo.  a»  conlmsted  with  that  of  ialea- 
tion.  ethical  rules  must  ne<««sarily  be  the  producU  of  iDdoctioa 
rather  than  uf  intuition,  and  coUM-quently  must  admit  of  mofw 
or  fewer  esM-jilions.  This  necessity  is  alt4'nde<l  by  many  ad- 
vnutugea  ;  iiinKpi<'uouiily  I'V  this,  tliut  the  inlilleet  is  constantly 
shnr|>en<il.  and  the  lioncHty  uf  the  motives  is  constantly  tested, 
by  the  ueeiiuiily  of  iletermining  irliat  ire  o«ijfil  to  do,  aa  well  as 
of  'I'tiilinu  whetJier  we  arc  willing  to  <\n  as  we  ought.  Tbe 
moral  <lisri|ilini-  may  !■■  on  snlutnry  whiili  Ih  involved  in  llic 
derision  by  th«-  iiili-lhi-t  of  a  question  of  duly,  ns  that  whieh  b 
rr«piin-<i  for  iiMnplianee  by  the  will  with  thi-  vt-nlict  wben  it 
k  nnden-l. 

A  s.'tgncinus  otuwrver  of  human  rharnetcr  nu<l  conduct,  during 
a  long  life,  once  o)»en'ed  as  the  result  of  bis  ex|>frieni.-«,  that 
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the  moral  honesty  and  responsibility  of  men  are  qnite  as  fre- 
quently and  as  strikingly  tested  by  the  use  of  their  intellect  in 
determining  questions  of  duty  as  by  their  conduct. 

(3)  The  same  objection  is  urged  in  another  phrase,  that  the 
principle  involved  is  that  known  as  the  greatest  liap- 
piness  of  the  greatest  number,  which  as  a  theory  of  doctrine  of 
action  and  feeling  is  narrow  in  its  range,  and  low  Jj!*Y*****f 
in  its  tendency.     To  this  we  reply,  that  the  rule  is  Ue  grMtett 
confessedly  a  rule  for  the  outward  conduct,  and  for  *"" 
this  only ;  that  it  is  practical  and  not  ideal,  objective  and  not 
subjective.     It  supposes  love  as  will  and  love  as  feeling  to 
control  and  animate  the  disposition  and  inner  man :  it  professes 
to  be  a  rule  for  the  outward  actions,  and  only  so  far  as  these 
concern  other  men.     For  such  actions,  no  better  rule  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived  than  the  rule  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
their  well-being.     We  are  shut  up  to  the  alternative  between  pru- 
dence and  common-sense  as  our  guide  in  directing  our  practical 
benevolence,  and  a  romantic  sentimentalism  which  must  often 
assume  the  air  of  dogmatic  positiveness.     The  experiences  of 
life  teach  men,  often  at  a  painful  cost,  that  benevolent  impulses, 
uncontrolled  by  self-controlling  prudence  and  wise  discretion, 
are  often  disappointing  to  the  subject,  and  cruel  to  the  object 
on  which  they  waste  their  love  and  misapply  their  beneficence. 
We  cannot  be  too  firmly  convinced,  nor  too  carefully  remember, 
that,  while  benevolence  in  intention  is  invariably  inspired  by 
God,  beneficence  in  act  must  always  be  directed  and  often  re- 
strained by  man,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  forecast  concerning 
the  tendencies  and  effects  of  what  we  say  or  do. 

§  209.  Two  tendencies  seem  at  present  to  be  contending  for  the  mastery 
in  the  theories  and  the  practices  of  men  with  respect  to  public 
and  private  beneficence;  viz.,  the  tendency  on  the  one  hand    f^-,|gni|L 
to  individual  self-reliance  and   independence,  and  on  the   «re  now 
other  towards  excessive   dependence  on  one's  fellow-men   Rtmggling 
lor  either  individual  aid  or  social  co-operation.     The  firtt   '•*"**>• 
would  prevent  the  individual  from  imparting  sympathy  or      ^ 
aid  to  his  fellow,  and  also  cut  him  ofif  from  gratitude  in  receiving  either:  the 
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•rMiiif  would  make  lilm  duproinii ,\a  *nreTs  mrtioa  Kai  9vmj  IHtmmt,mfim 
■u-li-rj  for  wliatnvor  Imi  dmiIs.  The  one  Ixnorea  wdkutaltw  Ifca  a«^al9 
kiiil  tlia  |irlvllHi[ii  i>[  ilviwnilvni-*  cin  ■•thuni  tor  h>lp  aad  wpmt»akj,  wmt 
ilw  ■'■■rn>lBTH  dittr  nf  urfonHaf  but))  tn  uihnra :  lb*  irthot  wnoM  alMMk  A* 
IbdlvliluBl  In  tli«(«uniunltr,  anil  ■ul'jMttbliDtolfaimlTal.by  iwat  ifiiia 
af  urlallntlc:  cir  MiminuiiliiUc'  ■nsnip>ni«nt.  Tb«  <w«,  wbta  cwrf*!  ta  <■  < 
initnia*.  iMtvomn  liaril,  ni'iiUtis,  ui»i>dftl.  whI  IdIiuidab:  tha  othar  ■akn 
Uw  Imtlvtiliul  wa«k,  rllriiitiulc,  and  liniartimt.  Tba  tivo  aw  W  »■»— 
dM  wid  wtUflatl  Ii7  tlwt  oum.'vliUon  iif  Wiun'olanca  wbteb  !■  Ha  Ian* 
•tUrlli*  tlMmiiiicUlr  itblniarMMid. ]rM  rfV"'"'**''*i>'>'**'<l*i^lV*  *■■■*' 
In  ibirlr  iiapfiil  tMutmjawarra  M  mUuwIwI  V  rlif  prantiral  vMoim  W  m»> 
men  ■onaa,  uhI  tlM  luMmcud  Jndgntmiu  ol  hh:UI  tiaaot. 

i  SlO.  The  ODBcliMiiina  wlitch  wr  ban  wiiArf 
uiuiaai  ""T  '"^  brit^ll)r  rrcn[iiuibml  in  tliv  foUowtog  m^ 
*•"'  mnry ;  — 

The  ol'lifinlton  to  lovtr  our  MIow-idcd  &■  ourwltw 
h»'lu<li'4    nil   wlio   In-Iiiii^  Id  (tie    ntcf,    uuilM.   ii>   I1h-v   nrv.    Iiy 

Diniiy  n'lntiona  irhich  are  common  to  tbem  lU.  Thb 
f»»a  oommun  ivlatbii8lii|)  u  exprt-Hwd  by  tbp  propoat 

■(■■»■■«       tiuu    llint   tlit-y    posaesa   a    comruon    naturv.      Tbi« 

cunimon  naUirv,  in  every  one  of  ita  relalionabips, 
apiM'nU  to.  and  tcnila  to  awaken,  a  common  flym))«thy  or  Kff«^ 
titin  in  every  human  bcin)(.  Tbe  ctt|Mieity  for  tlib  tialoral 
■ympniliy  is  tlie  ^nitmil  of  llie  o)>li};nIiun  wliieh  Impels  aod 
riimmnnila  every  man  to  acconi  to  nthers  his  vuluotar;  knrc 
On  ttuiu-  ([nuinilft  <re  are  n-i|iiin-<l  to  love  nil  men  alike.  Ileor* 
the  (Tt-nem!  ol>lt)catHiii  or  duty  to  hrc  man  a»  num. 

Hut  In-iti'leH  tliisMiMittxiH  n-lnlioiitlii|)  and  its  BnHWerinn  afle^ 
ilHiaxiai      ''""■  ''''''■''  ''"I"'  "'"'  dirt-"'t  t')  iIk-  dutifs  and  affec- 
nitiua-         tiouM  iif  ttie  inner  man,  our  ftlliiir-incn  are  uuitril 
^"  to  n*  liV  viiriotl"  f/in-iiil  rtlitli'miJiii'ii,  each  of  whieb 

a|<|H-al4  to  our  iH-nevolent  love,  nnri  iirTonN  an  iipimrt unity  and 
ciiforifH  (he  oMi^ation  fur  K|H-c'ial  r<irnin  of  f<-elin)i  and  ai-tion. 
Kir..t  of  nil.  tlHD'  art'  certain  ]»Tii]an<-nt  :itid  univeran)  coodi* 
(;.<[■■.  r,r  l.iini.-iii  w.-lfar.'  Khi'-h  iKir  U'tivv..l.'nt  love  n-<|uin-*  oa 
to  rx-t^niie  and  r<'>|-'<'(.  mid  n.-fnl  to  nil  mankind.  Such  arc 
Uie  if—rmim  uiid  irrurily  <>f  trjitnilr  yr'-jirrtg,  tkr  indeprmtiemt 
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control  of  one*8  actions  and  person^  ojid  the  continuance  of  life. 
These  blessings  are  not  only  desired  by  eveiy  man,  but  can  be 
enforced  as  moral  claims.  These  claims  are  so  imperative,  and 
so  readily  responded  to,  as  to  justify  their  being  called  his  nat- 
ural rights  (cf.  §  216).  These  rights  are  universally  recognized 
and  responded  to  by  every  man  who  loves  his  neighbor.  There 
is  also  a  variety  of  special  relationships  which  include  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  each  of  which  appeals  to  a 
special  and  peculiar  emotion  which  is  either  original  and  simple, 
or,  if  derived  and  complex,  is  certain  to  come  into  existence 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  For  this  reason, 
these  relationships  and  affections  are  designated  as  natural  and 
human.  £ach  of  these  relationships  and  affections  is  the 
ground  of  special  duties  of  feeling  and  action.  Next,  every 
man  is  connected  with  a  few  individuals  of  his  race  by  the 
relationships  of  the  family,  which  evoke  the  so-called  natural 
affections,  and  enforce  the  several  duties  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  etc.  With  others, 
and  usually  with  many  more,  we  are  connected  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  resentment,  of  friendship  and  repugnance,  with 
the  duties  which  attend  them.  With  others  we  are  united  by 
membership  in  an  organized  community,  pre-eminently  in  the 
state,  or  other  less  important  and  more  artificial  organizations. 
To  others  we  are  bound  by  the  temporary  and  occasional  rela- 
tions of  dependence  and  trust  in  communicating  information, 
imparting  help,  and  resix>nding  to  confidence,  such  as  impose 
the  obligations  to  veracity  and  integrity.  In  this  way  arise  the 
various  special  duties  between  man  and  man,  which  are  more 
or  less  obvious  in  their  import,  and  more  or  less  imperative  in 
their  claims  and  authority.  Foundation 

§  211.  The  special  as  contrasted  with  the  general  •'  ipecUiM 

_     .  ,  .  ,  ^  ,,  _  eontranted 

duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men  are  deter-  withgenermi 
mined  by  these  special  relations  and  affections.     As  *"**•*• 
has  already  been  observed,  some  of  these  relations  are  perma- 
nent and  natural,  others  are  transient  and  artificial.     Some  are 
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oontUnt  In  tli»lr  autliofUy,  and  cut    aevtr   be   ovirtoeM 

or  neglected :  uUicra  nrc  viiriatili;  in  tbclr  I'Uinia,  at  me  timm 
aBsertiog  ao^irpntni^'y,  and  iit  itDotbcr  ylrUllng  l»  Mi|irnur 
demanda.  Soid<^  iidniit  soil  enforce  gf-ni'ml  ruW«,  wiUi  trvM 
no  ezceptioDB  in  favor  of  tlio  rival  claiou  of  otlirr  rrt*- 
tionahlpa:  otiiers  may  be  variously  interpreted  uoordiag  to 
conflictlDg  or  (^mnpirlii^  ilemmidH.  In  eri-r;  ease  uf  »|i| 
conflict,  tfae  n|i|K-al  U  to  tlic  Nuiirrino  law  of  love  to  i 
nan ;  and  tliiit,  wlicllii-r  ono  clniin  i«  to  jWlil  lo  i 
whether  botli  are  to  be  set  atiide  by  tlie  <lrm«j>ili 
duty.  That  wliicli  is  supreme  abov«  a!l  ia  tbc  duty  of  lion. — 
to  man  a*  man,  we  ordinarily  say:  but,  as  we  raone  ear^ 
fully  expreaa  it,  the  duty  voluiilarlly  to  dealre  Ibo  Ugbral 
good  of  all  nirn. 

Thte  genei.-il  uMi'^.-ilioo  eufnrctft  Dir  >lHt»r»  lixUraliM  by  Ihrvc 
apecial  ri'lutionsliiiw,  an<l  by  the  afft-ctiona  which  are  oonrlatrd 
to  thfo).  No  oni-  of  tlx-vc  n'lulionsliiiM  as  such,  nor  the  affec- 
tions which  Itcloug  to  any,  are  of  themM-lvrs  flnal.  Tbe  moral 
law  ilfxti  nut  stiy,  nor  would  it  salinfy  us  if  it  did  say,  Uiat  the 
part-ntul  or  brutbcrly  or  ni-inhlmrly  n-hilion  is  always  to  be 
BU|)rciiH-,  or  Ibnt  cfrtaiu  nffii-tions  or  ci  not  inns  sliould  uuiformly 
take  prtHwdt-niv  of  alt  utiicts.  In  ordinary  c-aiu-a.  tbt-y  may  1« 
ac<v|>t*.il  implicitly  as  BUprt-mt-.  nn<l  followttl  as  traslworthy 
guides,  bccauM'  they  arc  cnfi>rit><l  by  the  general  law  of  luvr. 
It  bt.  lH)wever.  uiily  lN-4-uiitM>  they  an-  thus  eriforc«d,  thai  iIk-v 
an' ac<-«-|iltil  ax  tiii*rul  Iiikh  :  tlint  ih.  we  actvpt  these  rvlatHio- 
shi|n  nn<l  aRi'Ctioris  as  laws  of  fitling  and  conduct,  because 
tiM'y  iiKlicaU'  the  sancliou  of  the  supreme  liiw. 

T)k-  sbuh'  Iuw  whii'h  cnfon-es  tbeHe  relnlionships  and  affrc- 
limit  )>y  rules,  ndjiinis  tlH'ir  i-luinut  when  they  mi-m  to  conflict 
with  one  another.  When  the  moxt  saini)  of  n'lstionshi|i<>  and 
the  miMt  bnlloweil  afl^eetious  would  <lruw  or  drive  us  in  difTervnl 
dir<-<'tions.  we  muot  !i).|H-al  t^i  a  higher  Irilmniil  and  a  sn|H'nof 
law.  Such  a  law  we  can  flxul  oiily  iu  the  comprettensiva  law 
of  love  to  man  aa  man. 
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§  212.  It  shonld  never  be  forgotteii,  that,  in  forming  and 
these  special  rules  of  dnty,  we  not  only  may,  bat  we  mmt, 
assume  that  the  universe  of  related  and  moral  beings  is  cod> 
Btituted  and  maintained  in  the  interests  of  rational  and  moral   la  i«ipc<t 
order,  and  that  the  general  and  special  laws  whk^  control   t«  aatanl 
each  and  all  must  act  in  barmon j.    It  is  an  axiom  of  specula-   *■'■•■!  •* 
live  and  physical  science,  that  the  general  and  special  forces 
of  the  universe  act  in  oniton,  and  that  the  s^iarate  action  of  any  one 
tends  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  even  when  it  seems  to  conflict  with  and 
counteract  it.   Any  science  of  the  true — Le.,  the  science  of  the  laws  and  re- 
lations of  nature  and  of  spirit — woold  be  impossible  withont  this  assump- 
tion.   The  same  is  true  of  ethical  science,  or  the  science  of  duty  and  tht; 
good.    We  not  only  may,  but  we  must,  assume  that  the  impulses  and 
affections  which  impel  to  action  are  fitted  and  intended  for  harmonious 
and  concurrent  activity  with  one  another,  and  with  the  forces  and  laws 
which  control  and  adjust  the  entire  system.    It  is  not  surprising,  and  it 
should  occasion  no  offence,  that  ethical  science  shonld  require  the  same 
axioms  in  respect  to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  which  physica, 
and,  indeed,  every  other  adence,  assomea  and  demainla. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  RIorTTS. 


I  218.  FoLLuwiso  the  cloMiflcnlioD  W4>  ham  matte,  wt  t 
Mtttiu  firet.  of  tlie  dutk>«  nlilch  mna  o-km  to  bU  MIovhi 

lu  tiinii.     Thf  K<^""<lx  of  ttirai!  ilaties  baw  ^k 
been  stated  Ui  U- :  Our  fillitn-nico  \iavv  a  oaKirv  likp  oar  o«m;-J 
this  nature  ii|i|H.*itU  tu  our  rrspunalve  ajBipatklM,  and  I 
reveals   the   i-ml   an<l   law  of  cur  vuluntaiy  adirltlca.     TkMlB 
rclatioaii  and  itvm|>iitl>i<M  an.'  also  «u]))iniHHl  tii  lie  uuivnaal  to  I 
the  humun  rutv.     Tlii-;  i<i>Hnwt  iiirh  ludiviilnal  man  with  rttajM 
one  of  his  kiifl.  oiiil  Impol  u>  twuerolent  frelmi;  aod  heneScMll 
action  to  all.      \S'e  ikhhI  nut  iliaiuM  the  i|uealiua.  wbftb^tktl 
inti.-llit!erit  .i]>[in'l)rntitiu  of  thi*  nimUKin  n-latiomhip  b*  ortglnaMj 
|in-c<il(il  l.v,  iH-  (|rvelo|iiyl  from,  a  aiiivlnl  Inatinrt,  wbieli,  as  in 
tlif  i-oM'  ot  many  nnimaU.  draws  man  tii  his  klml.      Whi<h» 
llitTc  \<t  or  is  not  such  an  inalinct.  It  ouinot  tie  muto  Um  gtn— < 
of  a  iliily  or  tnnral  claim  until  H  k  rvoognlicd  bj  tbc  hldlMl 
aH  iti.|Knm|>   mural  oliU)>iktkin.     We  ean  reeonnlw  acis  or  fr«^ 
iiilJH  iLH  •liitii'H  tu  uur  fflluw-mt-n.  unl}'  «u  far  as  we  iul«llif[t«tlj 
fliHttTii  llifciinimun  n'liitii>iishi|i   )<etwecn   nurselves    ant)   tbeoL 
whii-li    apjN-als    tu   uur  U-iievolfiit    fet-lings  as   a  cooditioe   of 


Wv 


.n1. 
safrlv 


Unit. 


lo  soon  an  man  awakes  to  sclf- 
nki-H  to  the   fact  that   he  b  a 


"'•'■      ftiH-u'iy  ixi)rvi«M-ti  nnil  lufuntii  itn  ilsinia  lo  some 

res|iuitM-  of  duty.      So  siiun  as  anv  oof  asrs  /  lo 

telf,  by  thu   ■•■If-fuuH.-touB  rttuguiliuu  of  his  own  |)erauB- 
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ality,  he  says  thou  to  his  neighbor,  with  as  distinct  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  similar  personality  in  him.     He  cannot  do 

.  .       ;  , .  ,    -'^  •■*  thou, 

either  without  recognizing  the  common  nature  which 

belongs  to  both.  In  this  sense,  it  is  true  that  man  is  bom  in 
society ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  awakes  to  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fact  and  its  import,  he  discerns  that  he  is  a  ^^  po- 
litical animal,"  existing  in  a  social  organism.  This  community 
is  more  or  less  definitely  organized.  The  constituent  elements 
of  this  social  organism  are  individual  men.  Its  connecting 
bonds  are  the  universal  relationships  which  are  involved  in  their 
common  nature.  The  parts  and  the  whole  are  readily  discerned 
to  be  mutually  dependent  and  related.  They  exist  and  act  by 
and  for  one  another,  in  the  intentions  of  nature,  and  by  their 
actual  co-operation.  These  relationships  are  apprehended  first 
in  their  individual  exemplification,  and  subsequently  affirmed  in 
proiX)8itions  which  are  more  or  less  generalized  and  abstract. 
It  may  not  even  be  true  that  man  has  first  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  ego^  before  he  apprehends  his  alter  ego.  It  is 
probable,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  thou  is  suggested  to  the  atten- 
tion by  sensible  signs  and  physical  acts,  our  fellow-men  and 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  are  sooner  recognized  as  motives 
to  action  than  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  ourselves.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  eminently  true,  unus  homo  nullum  homo.  Whether 
it  be  true,  or  no,  it  cannot  l)e  denied  that  a  man  separated  from 
bis  kind  is  inconceivable  in  conception  and  impossible  in  fact. 
Out  of  society  he  could  neither  be  physically  born,  nor  exist 
after  he  was  born.  Sympathetically,  also,  he  is  as  truly  related 
to  his  fellows  by  his  capacity  to  receive  and  to  give,  —  the  one 
involving  the  other,  —  and  by  the  resistless  impulses  and  the 
acknowledged  obligations  to  both.  These  relations,  growing 
out  of  our  common  nature  as  social  beings,  make  it  possible 
tiiat  men  should  be  dependent  uix)n  one  another,  and  should 
aid  one  another  as  necessary  conditions  of  the  well-being  of 
each  and  of  all.  So  far  as  this  is  possible,  the  law  of  duty 
commands  that  these  conditions  of  well-being  shall  be  conceded 
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and  securetl  hy  «acli  and  cvt-r^  man  to  all  bis  frlkHr-mm.  m  ■■ 
coacrivablo  cin^unutUuiccs.  No  man  can  nKindljr  lore  hi*  felloe 
mail  who  does  uot  io  hta  heart  acooni  Ui  bim  rwy  foad  vhMk 
Hm  flnit  can  [lOiuibly  lra[i)trt,  and  Khlob  tbo  aecood  caa 

i  214.  Mon^vcr,  ovcry  ■udi  ^k>I  whivb  one  maa  it 
■■ni.uiBL  '■"'""''" ''"1""^  •"  ''■•  fcUowmMi  can  hm 
rlaiiiiit]  liy  tbi>  Mvond  of  Uic  Gret.  '1*1m< 
domaiiil  it  of  tin-  llrat  by  ao  apfKol  tii  bia 
nees,  to  tlie  tonsciitio}!  <^)D(tcleQ«cs  of  all  moral  b»[iifp.  ia4  K 
Uic  Jiiili^nieDt  aud  autborlty  or  God.  It  fullnwa.  t 
duty  owed  by  A  to  U  tiMuniM.  by  tin-  n-ry  r«rt.  tbc 
K  tnont/  dtum  fii>iu  II  ui<on  A.  It  lielii^  picsutDrd  Ibat  tla 
nnbliuKol  ruu*cli*ni*-H  iiT  n»-n  in  ^(riirral  iiniU-  wilb  B.  hia 
tDoiKl  i«  also  tvcognUod  u  a  unircraol  or  ronunon  aioral  data^ 
Efhhiilli/  cntmidrmt.  aurA  moriU  etuiaiB  att  rif/ltl», 

TlK-«e  niural  vlulmi  art'  n>oiv  ut  b>ad  lu(b-t«-nuinatr  io  Ibi^r 
sbaruitvr.  aud  vurlolila  la  tbrlr  aacmlDcaa.  Tbeiv  mn  a  i^Wf 
bnwi*«*iT<  wbii'b  aru  tvcupiUtx]  aa  univi-nul  ia  tlirir  a|^lb»4iaa> 
•nd  iu»cMHlilk>iM!«l  b)  their  vatorwan-at.  IImw  arc  coIImI  tki 
nm-rat  riffhU  at  turn,  luoamurb  aa  tbii  giml  In  queaUoa  ll 
rcqalred  by  all  urn  aa  tb«  cowIIiIod  of  tbcir  tmo  wvU-^Mrfa^ 
and  U  (.-niwUe  of  txiuu  always  t!i*>n<  at  Irnal,  l<y  ilw  will  of 
poi'h  and  ail.  1  Ins  u-rm  dcnvca  iu  ■i;;nilloancc  from  ibe  tan. 
that  the  ^hI  m  ijui-nlinn,  a«  life  or  lilwrly,  u  n^quirvd  by  lb* 
uaturr  uf  oinn  aH  an  iinlividnnl  and  a  uivnilicr  of  aoiriply,  as  a 
conilitioD  of  tbo  •rcll-Uiiig  of  every  individual.  Its 
and  autliority  an>  dfrivi-^l  from  ttii-  fart.  Ibat  tbe 
(hi 
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of  the  ends  of  his  existence,  or  his  well-being,  ^snch  as  the  security  of  life, 
liberty  of  person  and  property.  Unless  this  assumption  of  what  man  is, 
and  requires  for  his  well-being,  be  made  and  conceded,  the  conception  of  a 
right  has  no  meaning.  Unless  this  assumption  is  true,  the  conception  of 
a  right  is  valid  neither  in  logic  nor  in  fact.  But  the  necessity  or  supreme 
importance  of  the  good  does  not  complete  the  significance  of  the  concept 
as  a  matter  of  right,  nor  does  it  furnish  its  most  important  element.  In 
onler  to  give  it  its  complete  significance,  and  to  impart  to  it  its  special 
sacredness  and  authority,  man's  moral  nature  must  be  introduced,  as  de- 
manding, on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  in  the  name  of  duty  and  conscience, 
that  the  condition  required  be  given;  and  consenting,  on  the  part  of  the 
giver,  that  it  be  not  withheld.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  till  the  relation  of 
duty  is  introduced,  that  the  conception  of  right  attains  its  complete  and  its 
specially  sacred  meaning. 

"  Je  n*ai  Tidee  du  droit  d'autmi  que  parce  que  je  connais  que  j*ai  moi- 
meine  des  droits  ;  et  je  ne  connais  que  j'ai  des  droits  que  parce  que  je  con- 
nais anparavant  que  j'ai  des  devoirs.  En  eifet  je  con^ois  primitivement 
Tobligation  de  developper  mon  activity  selon  une  certaine  loi,  de  tendre 
vers  un  certain  but,  qui  est  le  bien,  ou  la  perfection. 

"  Cette  obligation  ^tant  abeolne,  je  consols  en  mGme  temps  que  je  dois 
disposer  de  tons  les  moyens  sans  lesquels  il  me  serait  impossible  de  me 
ddvelopper  conform^ment  k  la  loi.  Ces  conditions  sont  essentiellemcnt 
eel  les  qui  constituent  ma  personnalite,  h  savoir  ma  raison  et  ma  liberte' ; 
c'est  Ik  mon  droit;  et  ce  droit,  je  le  consols  comme  une  consequence 
n^essaire  de  mon  devoir. 

"  Ce  que  j'appelle  mon  droit,  c'est  done  en  definition  la  possibility  d'ao- 
coinplir  mon  devoir,  et  de  meme  la  possibility  pour  mon  semblable  d'accom- 
plir  son  devoir,  j'appelle  son  droit."  — L.  Cabbjlv,  La  Philosophie  Utilitaire, 
2me  partie,  livre  1,  chap.  x. 

Briefly  expressed,  the  relation  of  the  conception  of  duty  to 
right  might  be  thus  stated :  Formally  conceived,  the  right 
depends  on  duty,  inasmuch  as  separate  from  moral  relations 
it  would  have  no  authority ;  materially  viewed,  duty  supposes 
certain  fixed  conditions  of  human  well-being,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man,  which  are  therefore  his  natural  rights. 

Moreover,  every  right  supposes  two  parties,  —  the  person  in 
whom  the  right  inheres,  or  who  may  assert  and  defend  it  for 
himself ;  and  the  person  from  whom  the  first  demands  conces- 
sion or  security.  The  person  in  either  case  may  be  one  or 
many,  single  or  organized ;  as  when  an  individual  may  demand 
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KTurity  of  lift  or  propertj  from  a  ■Itt^  nuu,  or  tiam  At! 
pntiro  mmm  unit  Iff  —  ■>■  l>*^  mnj  iip|M>ftl  U>  tbe  ■■■■llaal  «!■< 
would  rob  or  iniir<lcr  liim,  or  iip|vul  frr>m  lilia  tu  a  cni*4  rf 
byataodcrs,  or  to  tlip  cnniiniinity  nrgiuiixLtl  ah  ttit-  alaU. 

{  2\b.  Etbicalljr  considrntl,  ■  right  !•  oifDoti^inncH  vllh  « 
moral  clnim  :  the  two  are  tnti-nrliBnerklilr.  !■  AV 
wni  riaiBt  couit  of  coHscliiicc,  thc  two  ikK  of{UBlIy  ratid  am 
1*  MtiM.  equally  sacrMl.  Nol  so  in  tlw  onliuary  oMg*  «( 
llfp.  or  In  tli«  teolinlcol  Bl^lflcation  of  the  Ivrtni.  Tvdii) 
mtxwivMl,  hotrenT,  Hglils,  Uitb  In  etbta  anti  Jui 
arv  liniil«cl  lo  external  M-ta.  the  bcU  )>y  wliM.-ti  iH-nc vdWdI  tt^ 
tug  ia  e«iiMmlly  exiiraswil  Mid  tDl«r(>n-t»il.  Wr  •onvrtiotr*  mji 
indeed.  lh»t  ■  mao  lima  a  right  to  affri-lluoii.  na  tu  Uir  untiiiuA^ 
loTV,  and  confidnico  of  hla  fri«ad  or  <^M  or  wif« :  Uii  ii  k 
niily  bi  the  ai-nw  of  a  moral  clolot. 

The  t«rni  is  thus  limileU.  for  the  meon  tlwl  the  eUin  to 

r|untlon    nuintit   be   deDurd   exwpt   bj  tlia«>  ai 

•■ni  (lalwi  wliioh  are  auttiKtard  lo  Iw  lu  a(>[mi|>riale  rCccto 

"*"*""      mnntfr»tai)on»,  nor  con  it  t»  enfoTced  vzceft  iff 

pcualll.^  which  nrr  pniportiiiaed  to  the  FXtrmal  rffrcla  of  !(■■ 

or  iiijnry.     Not  only  ini»t  the  claim  ir^iMl  an  extmud  nctlMti 

but  Ibr  arlbin  nnal  Kmi'rn  a  {(ocnI  or  a  nwana  of  gond  wUffe 

la  nnintaatljr  acknowtedKnl  to  Ite  eMeiitbd  to  hnnuui  weUanu 

Bo  aoon   aa  U  In  tbiia  arknowlodicHl.  it  b  pmonwd  In  !• 

kiUi^tofl    ami    tntrailml   for  nil    miinklti<l    in    tbo  eoonony  ani 

ojH'nitions  of   nnturr.      If   the  divine  will  or  authoritj  cnn  be 

ifrnvil  frDin  «urh  «  natural  adaplBtion,  tli«  ditine  will  can  ba 

ifimil  m»  uplioldintE  a  eUim  to  nuch  a  lileaaing  aa  thia.    I'roia 

ii-iit  niimnt:  llicm"  pooiln  are  liff.  pnijiertii,  and  ifnomal  liberVf 

I  i'iij<iym<-nt  and  M-curiiy.     Theae  an-  InvariaMj  acknowlcdipid 

to  In-  the  eirmenta  ami  mndition*  of  man'*  well-lwlng  and«r  afl 

onliiinry  rirt^riiNtnnofi.      Fur  thia    n-amin,  every   man   claitaa 

eai-h  otie  of  tlu-ac  blen^intEK  fnim  liiii  fellow-mea,  by  an  apfwa) 

to  th<-ir  ronM-i<-nn-«  :  and  (o  (his  rlaim  cvrry  man  reapooda  by 

tbe  aaamt  of  faia  individual  cooavlenoo. 
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§  216.  The  extent  and  authority  of  these  rights  is  empha- 
sized by  the  adjectives  natural^  universal^  and  in-  m-iitt  nat- 
cdiendble.  They  are  called  natural^  because  they  ■">»  ••iTer- 
are  founded  in  the  natural  capacities  and  require-  inaiieBabie. 
ments  of  all  human  beings,  and  are  entirely  inde-  ^■^■™*- 
pendent  of  any  artificial  or  changing  capacities  or  circum- 
stances. They  spring  directly  from  the  constitution  of  man 
as  man ;  from  his  entire  nature,  be  it  observed,  as  personal, 
social,  sympathetic,  and  moral.  They  are  called  such  in  con- 
trast with  those  which  are  artificial,  limited,  temporary,  and 
adventitious ;  such  as  are  constituted  by  statutes  which  may  be 
repealed,  by  fashions  which  may  change,  by  institutions  which 
may  be  abandoned,  by  relationships  which  may  be  dissolved, 
and  yet  which,  while  they  exist,  may  enforce  sacred  obligations 
of  duty.  TJie  nature  from  which  they  spring^  and  on  which  they 
are  founded,  is  human  nature. 

It  foUowB,  that  they  can  b3  affirmed  of  man  only  in  his  normal  condi- 
tion or  development,  and  under  circumstances  which  are  essential  to  his 
physical  and  psychical  activity.  Idiocy,  insanity,  and  imbecility  greatly 
nio<lify  our  practical  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  duty 
and  right,  if  they  do  not  the  statement  of  our  theories.  Every  safe  and 
trustworthy  theory  supposes  that  these  rights  inhere  only  in  men  who 
are  normally  constituted  and  developed.  Any  deviation  from  this  con- 
dition must  he  provided  for  by  a  serious  exception  to  any  theory,  or  by 
principles  which  are  too  broad  and  general  to  be  of  any  practical  use  If, 
for  example,  our  fellow-men  are  in  condition  and  development  but  little 
superior  to  animals,  — if  they  are  practically  animals,  and  only  potentially 
men,  —  my  judgment  in  respect  to  their  rights,  so  far  as  they  appeal  to 
myself  and  my  duties  towards  them,  must  recognize  them  as  combining 
the  animal  and  the  man  in  one  individuality,  and  as  being  exceptional  in 
their  condition  and  claims. 

These  rights  are  also  universal.     Being  derived  from  the 
nature  of  man,  they  extend  as  widely  as  universal 
manhood.     They  are  limited  to  no  race,  color,  or 
citizenship,  but  are  co-extensive  with  the  human  family.    Being 
founded  on  an  assumed  similarity  or  community  of  endow- 
ments,  and  sanctioned   and  consecrated  by  that  ooDsdence 
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which  makcfe  tlic  whole  world  Md,  (bey  indailv  m  ppcrirrr*  i 
given  all  Ukm.'  to  whum  tiip  rapacity  of  Iwing  l>lrMc>d  mad  I 
obligation  tu   impart  &   MeMtni;  can  rrach.     D;  tbla  Is  i 
intended  that  cicrv  iHoiubcT  nf  the  human  nu*,  under  nO a 
ceiraMe  dnuiiiHtiuitvN,  ia  ontltled   to  the  actual  mftiut^ 
enjoyment  of  tlii-ac  ■in-nolli'd  unlvcnm]  rishbt.     Kome 
forfeit  their    I'laitnft   hy  I'rimr ;  nihrn  may  tw  delwmd 
Mtnal  enJoyT>i(!i)t  of  thi>  blcMings  iu  tliclr  ^ft,  amtrr  tbe 
are  of  circnTimiuDccs  that  n^fuM  them  a  dt-T<!)(ificd 
manhood,     li  ia  inti-ndiHl.  buwevt-r.  thut.  ao  far  ai 
manhood   ia   iiinn-rotHl,   it  avalla   for  nil   alike,   vbrtber  ttatM 
rigbta   an   l'luinip<l  or  waintl;    and  ttiat  the  daim    ia  alvan 
responded  to  at  tlie  court  of   mnanence  and  of  irapervci«4 
public  o|^ion. 

Tlicse  riftlils  are  alao  fnotiVnnM'.  They  are  lo4«p«Uv  af 
lo-iii^  riK'itfullir  imnti)  witli  t>r  tbvlr  ft  maanr,  m 
U'liig  tAki'u  awny  fnim  liini  liy  any  art  of  peracwl 
violence  or  urhllrnry  ilrcrcr.  Ity  tliia  ia  not  Introded  that  a 
man  may  nol  rxiniac  biniaclf  to  certain  death  lo  aave  tbe  Ufr  of 
hia  fricn<l  or  to  defmd  fala  ooontry,  or  Tolontarily  aub)ept  btv- 
Bt-lf  to  the  exicmal  oonditknu  of  prnoonl  atarrry  for  beom>- 
lent  or  moral  4-u'li,  or  frnm  •Ualfau'  molim  aluutdt'O  aD  |iri*Blt 
ownership  of  ).TT>|H'rty.  "o  far  a«  Ihlit  i»  pi^wi)4c.  It  ■•  i>- 
trmlcd,  how<  viT.  tlmt  no  ai-t  ut  an  Indivialual  man  iir  ur  •nrii^j 
enn  dvprive  n  tiiigli-  iixlivi'lnal  of  any  of  theae  deacrlptiooa  of 
ritiiilA.  cxcrjii  for  rraaoD*  nr  )>y  proceaaM  whiefa  apfily  to  ■! 
mm  nlik<-. 

Thin  innlii-DBUllty  iptili*^  tij  Ivitli  parUM.  the  holder  and  Ihf 
ati|>|HM(il  invailrr  uf  the  ritfliU.  Mi>n-  fminently  it  anppoan  a 
vicili>nt  iuvonkin  nt  ltiU-ifiTi>nn(<  on  (be  part  of  an  rifganlwd 
giivcninii-nl  <n-  lnl<>rral.  In  KWb  a  raar.  Ibe  trrm  algnlSn  tM 
till-  n;!lii  Li  *nrb  thnt  it  caouot  W  rinbirully  Ukeo  fram  asy 
man.  rxrf|>t  fi>r  rrinw.  ind  I>y  iIup  pmo>ai  of  law,  or  In  «• 
tn*me  n«vMliy  ami  for  a  timiint  [H-riuil.  aa  b>  eertaln  rmm 
for  tbe  wnvmUm  of  gonnuaeDt,  aa  nilitary  aeTTio*,  Me.    If 
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it  concerns  the  daty  of  the  person  in  whom  the  right  inheres,  it 
asserts  that  no  man  can  lawfully  divest  himself  of  the  moral 
authority  to  re-assert  and  resume  the  right.  For  example,  let 
it  be  granted  that  a  man  might  lawfully  sacrifice  or  barter  his 
life  for  the  good  of  others,  or  take  a  vow  of  complete  and 
perpetual  poverty,  or  dispossess  himself  of  his  personal  lil)erty, 
as  certain  missionanes  are  said  to  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  sold  as  slaves  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  more  eflfectively. 
'  Every  such  act  is  itself  so  far  immoral,  or  un-moral,  that  it 
can  permanently  bind  no  man's  conscience.  No  man  can  right- 
fully permanently  part  with  the  conditions  of  good  which  are 
so  obviously  essential  to  his  well-being  as  a  man.  The  acts  or 
methods  by  which  he  may  re-assert  the  rights  of  which  he  never 
could  divest  himself,  and  the  new  obligations  which  he  may  have 
contracted  by  his  mistaken  procedure,  may  involve  some  trou- 
blesome questions  of  casuistry  ;  but  these  difficulties  can  never 
justify  any  human  being  in  abandoning  the  essential  conditions 
of  his  ethical  manhood. 

§  217.  It  is  most  important,  also,  to  remember,  that,  while  an  inalienable 
right  can  never  be  rightfully  abandoned  or  alienated  by  its   g^^j^  ^ig^*^ 
possessor,  the  assertion  of  it  by  external  acts  is  left  to  his    nay  not 
judgment,  and  must  depend  on  varying  circumstances.    It  is    alwayn  be 
a  serious  error  to  hold,  that,  because  the  claim  to  such  a  good    ■••«'■♦•<'• 
can  never  be  rightfully  abandoned  as  a  moral  claim,  the  assertion  of  it  by 
external  acts  can  never  be  waived,  or  controlled  by  varying  circumstances. 
The  argument,  that,  because  all  civil  authority  derives  its  moral  sanction 
from  its  subserviency  to  human  rights,  therefore,  when  it  fails  to  defend  or 
promote  these  rights  for  an  individual  or  a  class,  the  individual  or  class  is 
absolved  from  all  obligations  to  its  authority,  is  at  once  superficial  and 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.    This  question,  however,  concerns  the  conflict 
of  duties,  and  is  discussed  under  the  claims  and  obligations  created  by 
civil  government. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inalienability  of  personal  rights,  when  applied  to 

domestic  slavery  as  it  once  exinted  in  the  United  States,  was    ^ 

OTemtatf- 
not  infrequently  interpreted  as  authorizing  the  slave  to  assert    m^ni  ^f  n,^ 

by  violence  his  right  to   immediate   freedom,  and,   conse-    doctrlaeof 

quently,  as  justifying  him  in  resisting  the  civil  authority  in    l»«He««l»l« 

executing  the  laws  which  made  and  held  him  a  slave.    The    "*■'*•• 

argument  was  briefly  thus:  The  master  and  the  State  found  their  claims 
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iiiwn  Ihm  duty  at  ihn  ilava  U  o«iiMnt  to  tb«  dUtnMloa  of  lila  H|hl  I* 
prrMinal  frvnlnni.  Rut  Ilil*  OuntcDt  Ula  alAVs  run  nrlvr  rtabltaltr  fltv, 
RuinrnVBT.  lie  li  morBlly  Uninil  to  fEfiuii  Ui  Mid  (ur  llirOMi  i»miiih.  I*  **• 
uKunt,  ha  uior  kill  bU  wuicr  or  tlu)  offlean  at  itw  !>«,  t[  «lctw«  ibwH 
Mimipt  ui  tvatntln  him  or  dauUm  Mm  la  almvnry.  Th«  (allacy  of  tfc«  aap^ 
nanl  conalMa  In  ranfoaDdlnB  Iwo  vmjr  illBeniiit  cooMptltilia.  Hm  tt»»i« 
or  robuilBtj  nomvat  to  Uia  loaa  ol  liberty  b  ott*  ihloK:  ib«  ■iihimI  art 
whkh  Mky  bo  riKliUDlly  Mn|>1oy«l  m  rwg^n  «nd  nn-iira  tliia  riilii  la  ^alte 
knuUiH.  TbeMmodoctrinvwu  latiTi>n-l«I>>'y  >*ln>ll>r  Isllai-j,  aa  (M<rt» 
Inn  (ha  vUlgiiiafi  ua  tka  part  ot  iba  inanirr  and  ihii  ■■ointDuuliy  ih  wm^tm 
tw  •^••ry  alarv.  I17  ui  Imumlisti'  uud  iiublln  act  af  eiii*iud|wUiN,  tfc* 
coupleMi  rnyiytniaal  ut  Dimm  imnunal  tlgliu  Vihlrji  had  baam  iiadtfctlaflj 
wlibholdniL 

(  {|H.  Rlfithl*  arc  urirn  •till  mnn*  ipc-Hfledly  dbtinipiWHl 
^^  ID  Uiat  Uicy  arp  c»|iul>)c  of  ckar  flpflolika  mi 

f»aM'  »i  effoctiro  eururcciui-ut  )>j  Uil>  B;trni!ji>i  a(  Uw  nd 
•itiamafBi.  p^.^rnnifiit,  Nirt  [iifivquraiJy.  r^bto  ban  beM 
«iiil'livi<lifl  iiiiii  ]HTr<'i't  uikI  itiiiHTfift ;  (!)•■  pprTtt-t,  by  Uiw 
iTii.rinii.  l--iris:  tl>t»<-  wM.h  nn-  mpalilr  ..r  !.  ii.-  .1.  fin.-.l  omI 
U^uhI  anil  rii(ori'<-<l  liy  juiiii'inl  trifiiiiinla,  mad  itae  itn|iCT^f« 
bciiiK  inca[>ol>l(-  of  siirli  ciifiin-i'nK-nt.  And  yet  atiitutva  mad 
tritiunaU  in  tiicury,  t-itlitT  fnrmally  or  impliedly,  recognixe  the 
priiii'iple  that  the  iDtention  is  an  esAenlial  ethics!  elemrut  of 
tlie  at-licMu  with  which  thoy  oonrom  thenwelve*.  Tliey  n-k«w 
from  Mifivif-tion  niiil  )M-imlty  it-rtain  avta  whidi  Bre  liarmfnl 
ftRil  iiijuriuutt,  wlu-n  (Tiiiiinality  of  inleDtiun  can  In*  <liaprovrd. 
They  <lo  not  picii  nlli-in)>(,  iiiilciil.  to  jirctteot  all  buouui 
iiitin-Htit.  Tlxy  liiiiil  tln'iMiilvcx  to  a  vi-n,-  nmnll  number  of 
<lutii-a  aixl  ritititn.  —  |>ri>iiiiii(-utly  tboHt'  whii-h  rx-lal«  to  life. 
lilH-ny.  ami  pni|HTty.  Kven  witti  tlx-m'  liiuiteil  inl^mta,  tbey 
eimivm  lheniwlv«Ti  only  in  it  m-iralivr  wny,  by  •i-eorinf  mm 
mti^iinnt  iiiU-rfi-njiii-  uu  tlic  jmrt  ol  ottn-rH  in  o-rtaio  olnriooa 
[Kirtii'ulnm.  For  thii  rcoKon.  writcrx  of  a  ct-rtain  Mrbool  000- 
tfwl  that  llii*  mtrnllvi-  fiiiiiiion  U  ihc  only  fun<-tk>n  of  civil 
|[i>vi-m»]<-ul  :  Hint  it  tUx-n  not  (i.iK-i-n)  itvulf  in  the  leut  with 
tin-  i|iialiiy  or  i-)ium>'tiT  or  ttio  liiii>piiii-<ui  of  ita  eitUena.  but 
only  ilrfm-la  ihi-ir   lilx-rly.  pn>|NTty.  aud  life.     Tbi*  view  ■« 
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regard  as  narrow  and  untenable  (§  277).  But  while  we  can- 
not limit  the  functions  of  government  and  of  law  entirely  to 
the  protection  of  these  rights,  and  that  only  in  a  negative  way, 
we  do  not  deny  that  its  most  conspicuous  and  important  func- 
tions lie  within  this  sphere.  While,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  civil  government  chiefly  concerns  itself  with  the  material 
interests  and  the  external  conduct  of  men,  and  chiefly  in  the 
negative  forms  of  prohibition  and  security,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  does  not  recognize  their  moral  interests  as 
supreme.  It  is,  moreover,  an  unquestioned  fact  in  criminal 
procedure,  —  a  fact  constantly  recognized  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  —  that  it  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  intentions  of  men 
as  interpreted  through  their  actions.  Moreover,  it  invests  the 
rights  which  it  would  secure  and  defend,  with  the  sanctions  of 
the  conscience,  and  uniformly  appeals  to  the  moral  convictions 
and  emotions  as  its  supreme  reliance  in  times  of  pressure  and 
strain. 

For  these  reasons  we  can  neither  limit  rights  in  general,  nor 
inalienable  rights  in  special,  to  those  only  which  civil  govern- 
ment attempts  to  enforce. 


ELBHENTS  OF  MOHAL  fit'teyCS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


So  mnch  for  nnliinl  rlgliU  En  (c«ncral.  Wc  piQOMd  MXt  M 
ODuider  tbeni  in  detail,  niid  tlw  tluliu  tu  our  teUow-BMB  «Wek 
mpect  tbeui. 

Amoog  till.-  nuiunl  ri((hta,  wv  consider  fint  (Ae  nl^  ta  h^ 
uiul  Uu!  Bcuomiuia^lng  doty  tu  Ktpifvt  tbe  lifr  ol 
iwrMtlafl  '"ir  MI<)w-nH-n.  I.Efe.  or  ibc  (xmUnuaiKv  uf  biuua 
J**'**"  ciinlriH-c  in  it«  prnwiit  furm.  i*  auunin)  to  Iw  tbc 
gn-iit««t  of  rarthly  tilesaings.  Kvvfj  matt  dinip  to 
life,  even  whcu  almoAl  evenr  thing  wbich  makvi  life  d«>^rkU» 
is  Uken  away.  So  far  u  fwrh  nuui  can  juilgv  fur  hlm»>Hf«  Uft 
SM-iM  to  bill)  till-  ^n-Uu«t  guud  wbicb  Iw  can  daim  ornnt** 
from  hia  feIluw<uM-D. 

Tbw  tlraire  of  life,  and  the  coimrqiient  rcqoeat  or  i 
from  others,  apjiea]  din-<'tly  and  Btn>n)ily  to  tbe  i 
•jrmpnlhjr  of  all  meti.  Mun.'over,  the  nttvodanta  of  lire,  m 
health  and  ooiiifurt  atid  hope,  give  pleasure  to  all,  aod  quirfcea 
that  gcnerouH  an<l  diMiiitiTesti-d  R_vin|iath}'  with  hb  fellow-mea 
wliirh  is  [ir<-«uinc*I  to  In'  domiaiit  or  active  in  crrrj  butnai 
tH-ing.  The  a4-<i-marieii  of  the  exliiutiori  of  life,  as  pain,  belp- 
IvssneM,  anc)  fear,  plead  fur  IhI])  ami  pily  to  all  whose  life  w« 
may  defeii>l  or  priflong  liy  our  intt-rfiTentv  or  aid. 

The  inipuUe  to  ih-fcnd  om-'a  life  when  it  is  aaaailed.  aad 
t,l,,„  to  cunt«-nd  for  its  continiintn-e  sKainst  the  force*  ol 

■""*-  matter  and  the  asaaulu  of  animab  and  meo,  la  aB- 

other  indleatkia  that  nature  Intends  that  life  ahuuld  be  pn>tect«d 
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and  cared  for  by  each  individual  for  himself,  and  should  be 
aided  by  the  sympathy  and  help  of  his  fellow-men.  Nothing 
save  a  selfish  regard  to  private  interests,  or  a  selfish  indulgence 
of  antagonizing  passion,  could  ever  impel  a  man  to  take  the  life 
of  his  fellow.  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  accept 
the  conclusion  that  every  man  is  bound  to  respect  the  moral 
claim  or  right  of  his  fellow  to  his  life,  as  equally  sacred  and 
inviolable  with  his  own  claim  to  his  own. 

§  219.  The  second  universal  condition  of  human  well-being 
is  the  unlimited  control  of  one's  own  actions,  which  is  Bi^ht  to  per- 
the  foundation  of  the  right  of  personal  libei'ty.  It  ■•■•'  iibertj. 
is  essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  every  man,  that  he 
should  give  expression  and  effect  to  his  purposes  and  feelings ; 
and,  therefore,  he  may  rightfully  assert  for  himself  entire  free- 
dom in  word  and  deed,  so  far  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  interests  of  others.  For  this  reason,  personal  liberty 
becomes  a  universal  right.  By  liberty,  is  not  intended  freedom 
from  the  restraints  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  law  in  any  of  its 
applications,  but  freedom  from  personal  constraint  on  the  part 
of  others.  In  freedom  from  such  constraint,  we  do  not  include 
freedom  from  any  influence  which  a  regard  to  the  opinions  or  the 
sympathy  of  others  may  exert;  but  freedom  from  any  force 
which  hinders  or  forbids  the  expression  or  execution,  by  word 
or  act,  of  the  purposes  or  feelings.  This,  again,  does  not  imply 
that  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  formal  law  should  not  be  used 
to  deter  from  those  overt  actions  which  the  law  forbids ;  but, 
rather,  that  the  opportunity  to  disobey  should  be  given  to  every 
man  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  full  view  of  the 
penalties  which  will  follow. 

The  importance  of  this  freedom  to  the  happiness  and  devel- 
opment, to  the  moral  responsibility  and  growth,  of  every  man,  is 
attested  by  the  consciousness  of  every  man  who  is  competent  to 
ask  and  answer  the  question  whether  he  esteems  it  to  be  a 
blessing.  This  desire  and  demand  for  it  are  responded  to  by 
the  sympathy  and  the  consdenoeof  every  one  who  is  not  biased 
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by  some  Booondnry  constderatioD  of  intemt  or  feeling,  or 
theoretical  or  traditional  prejudice.    Ueooe  the  sacrediicta  of 
this  right,  and  the  earnestness  and  detpeimtion  with  which  mum 
will  flght  and  die  for  it. 
Benevolence  requires  that  this  right  should  be  eonoeded  aod 
secured  to  all  men  except  to  klioUY  or  Imbeciles,  or 


imT"^  the  insane,  all  of  whom  are  temporarily  or  pema- 
"^*^^  nontly  destitute  of  the  capacities  or  deprircd  of  thr 
conditions  of  independent  manhood ;  ezcepClag  also 
offenders  or  derelicts  who  are  punished  by  due  proeces  of  law. 
In  resiiect  to  all  these  iwrsons,  benevolence  commaiids  that  they 
should  lie  hekl  in  personal  restraint  for  their  own  good  and  the 
f(ood  of  their  fellow-nH*n.  This  right  does  not  hold  of  minofs 
or  infants,  who  are  supposed  to  require  a  gradual  training  la 
that  capacity  to  use  th€*ir  compleUnl  fn^Hlom,  which  the  theory 
of  univenal  lil>crty  c*(iDt4*niplatt*f<  oa  the  dt*Ntined  end  for  all.  It 
m:iv  not  morally  rcqtiin*  or  Justify  thi*  su(l<U*n  omancifMitloo  of 
an  c>nHlav«*<|  HaHM,  miU*Hrt  it  <*ai)  U*  asMnrtMl  or  provinl  that  lilierty 
will  hrin^  a  hloMHin^  to  them  and  the  (*omuiunity ;  Imt  it  clo^ 
nff|iiire  that  X\w  ultiinati*  eman(M|mtion  of  every  human  luring 
shouM  Y^  cont4»niplAt4il  a.H  {Mmnilih*  and  obligAtory*  ami  that 
immctliate  m«*:uiunii  should  !h*  taken  for  itn  final  at^complish* 
ment.  This  fMmition  in  a  natural  and  nccennarv  corollary  from 
the  general  axiom  conct*niin^  the  moral  order  of  the  uuivrrse, 
which  underli«*H  all  othiral  prinHph-H  and  infrn'nc«*a. 

It  has  iw)mi'tim(-H  —  indctMU  It  huM  not  iiifn^picntly  —  been 
uri!«-(|,  that  the  obligation  to  arronl  to  all  men  thin  right  of 
pepMinal  litierty  IcavcH  no  n»t»ni  for  'linrn'tion  on  the  jMirt  of  the 
iii'l:\  i«lii:il  or  tin*  cimiriiunitv  ;  tliat  to  eonctMie  anv  limitatioof 
uiftri  the  excreini*  of  thin  tliity.  \n  iiiifmniHtent  with  its  lieing  s 
duty  at  all.  It  ih  wuttlrifnt  to  n-|»Iy  t<»thi4  )MK«itivi*  an<l  plauniMe 
|M»<»iti<»n.  that  the  N*ne%'<ilcnt  frill  ot  piiqMMf  in  one  thing,  and 
the  «-x«rrn:il  act  to  which  it  iii)|H»U  in  another ;  that,  mnse* 
quently,  the  realization  of  our  purpoH4>s,  in  re«i|icrt  even  to  the 
naiaral  rights  of  men,  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  no  prsciss 
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or  mandatory  rules  can  be  prescribed  or  admitted.  The  only 
moral  authority  which  binds  or  holds  us  to  any  duty  is  the  rule 
of  benevolent  will.  The  authority  to  concede  or  secure  a  natu- 
ral right  to  our  fellow-man  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  or 
belief  that  it  will  result  in  good  to  him,  or  to  others  through 
him.  How  far  this  belief  can  extend,  and  to  what  duties  it 
should  impel,  has  just  been  explained.  So  far,  and  so  far  only, 
can  we  be  bound  to  secure  or  concede  any  natural  right.  This 
distinction  will  suffice  to  sustain  our  faith  in  the  natural  right 
of  every  man  to  his  personal  freedom,  and  to  regulate  our 
actions  in  conceding  to  him  this  right. 

§  220.   The  riglU  to  property  has  already  been   briefly  con- 
sidered under  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  himself  Bight  to 
(§  194).    We  return  to  it  here  as  enforcing  the  duty  property, 
to  respect  the  right  to  property  which  inheres  in  other  men.     It 
has  already  been  assumed,  that  the  possession  of  property  is 
one  of  the  constant  and  essential  conditions  of  hu-  ^  . 

Desire  of 

man  well-being,  so  constant  and  essential  as  to  be  a  property 
universal  ground  for  perpetual  obligations  from  man  "^""^  * 
to  himself.     This  obligation  is,  if  possible,  still  more  obvious 
when  we  consider  the  duties  of  man  with  respect  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.     Few  will  question  this  truth  who  look 
at  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the  facts  of  human  existence,  as 
they  are.     The  first  and  most  engrossing  desires  and  acts  of 
infancy  impel  to  the  appropriation  of  nourishment  inpaises  to 
and  warmth  and  bodily  comfort.     As  rapidly  as  the  *■*■  *^ 
mind  is  awakened  to  the  apprehension  of  the  value  of  perma* 
nence  in  the  attainment  and  security  of  any  conditions  of  good, 
exactly  in  that  proportion  does  it  tend  to  acquisition.     More- 
over, the  lowest  and  most  uncertain  civilization  cannot  exisy 
without  the  control  of  a  scanty  peculium  in  the  clothes  which 
men  wear,  the  huts  in  which  they  lodge,  the  temporary  enclo- 
sures of  soil  which  they  plant  for  a  singU  banest,  d*  th(^ 
implements  of  hunting  and  fishing  which  Idey  ase.     T^^e  rjcst; 
liberal  acts  of  princely  benevolence  require  property  a^  tUe 
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modinm  of  ad<Hiiiato1y  manifesting  the  feeling  of  God-like  kvTf . 
Every  communistic  association  carefully  appropriates,  and 
onsly  defends  against  outside  intruders,  the  limits  of  Its 
fund,  and  diligently  labors  for  its  increase,  for  the  enjojinent 
and  use  of  its  limiti*d  partnership.  These  and  mmnlfoM  oCber 
olijec'tive  indications  prove  that  the  arrangements  of  nature  for 
man  supftose  prop(*rty  with  its  claims  to  lie  one  of  the  penoa- 
nent  and  universal  conditions  of  individual  and  soda!  welfare. 

Mm  fec*l  a  si^ecial  interest  in  whatever  they  can  completrly 
^^  control,  and  find,  in  the  desire  to  appropriate  and 

utvmi  \m  to  UM»,  the  m<Mt  efficient  stimulus  to  effort  ami  pains* 
''*'"^''  taking.  These  H|)ecial  and  strong  subjectire  alfec* 
ticins,  when  set  over  against  the  objective  indications  alrewlj 
n*frmM|  to,  justify  or  itither  enforc*e  the  conclusion  that  man 
may  :i.HM*rt  a  iimnil  claiTii  to  something  ixn  bin  own,  and  that  thi« 
moral  claim  will  U*  iiniv4't>«allv  n*HiM»iidcd  to  bv  the  moral  cno- 
%irtliHH  of  his  frllow-nifii.  Pni|MTly.  lH»ing  clnMHc<l  with  life 
nii«l  lilNTty  an  one  of  tli<*  i*H*wntial  and  niiivcrNnl  condition*  of 
hiiniaii  wrlfarr,  in  tlir  HiibjiM't  of  one  of  tlioM*  moral  claimt 
whirli  inrn  call  ri^rlitn  by  ^'fiiiiH'ncc,  i.e..  one  of  the  imi/iVmiVf 
♦fii'/  init*tntf  rinh*s.  Tlii*<  ri-^lit  in  iMifoniMl  bv  the  same  autliorilT, 
and  Hubjrft«*d  to  th«*  Ham«'  limitntionM,  wliieb  |M'rtain  to  the  rii;ht 
lo  litn-rty  and  life.  To  tliem»  rlaim*«,  the  law  of  love  requirrs  a 
uiiinrHiil  and  n-ady  rri'o^jnition  i»n  the  part  of  nil  nH*n.  TLi* 
ri.'tit  iiiliiT«-s  in  f\t'ry  limnan  iH'ini;,  an<l  stiould  Iw  n*<*«>gnif««l 
aii'l  r« -|H'iti-i|  |iy  all  witli  p"^|M'i't  to  all  their  frllow*.  N««th:ni 
bi:T  (  \Tr.i«>r<1in:irv  iii<li\  i'hial  and  ^tH-ial  (>(»ndition«i  can  esru««'  <*? 
jii-»tif\  i?«.  y*'\\vz  ih-nii'd  or  withheld  by  one  man  with  n»i»p«-t  lo 
lh»'  "Ml*  r. 

i  I'-'l.    Wh'it  <iin<«riTnf4*(  and  ili-tlni***  pn»|»*Tty.  mnM  to  a  larCf 

t  \!»  u\    U-    •l<t«riMin4-'l    by    «'iiHtiiin    and    law.     Tbf 

iirtffii  <|p.       L'*  Ti'-r  il   «"M*»  nt   i»f  l!ii-  <-i*rniMiinity.  whellicr  thU  n 

•■«4k«  u«      ,  \|.r' «.*..-.l  ).\  :hi-  u-^.iL''-^  an'l  traditions  in  whic-h  all 

ni«-n  a<iiiit<-**i-c.  or  whithi-r  i'  '\^  «'an*fuHv  definr«l  Mr 

•  •  • 

sCatiit4ii.  niu^t  U*  a(*«v\it4'«l  as  determining  what  Is  a  ptemiimm 
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or  private  possession,  and  to  whom  it  belongs.  Every  man,  as 
he  awakes  to  moral  consciousness,  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
the  owners  of  property  as  thus  determined.  He  also  finds 
himself  enjoying  its  blessings,  and  confronted  with  the  motives 
to  recognize  its  valne  and  moral  authority.  Hence  he  gradually 
l)ut  easily  understands  the  reasonableness  of,  and  responds  to, 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  property  of  his  fellow-men,  as  a 
special  precept  under  the  general  law  of  love.  As  has  been 
already  said,  the  nature  and  extent  of  property  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  determined  by  established  custom  and  positive  law. 
The  terms  by  which  it  is  held,  the  evidences  on  which  it  is 
established,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  asserted,  differ  in  different  communities. 

Some,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  arrangements,  are  fairly 
subjects  of  investigation  as  to  whether  they  are  founded  in  the 
nature,  or  are  permanently  adapted  to  the  well-being,  of  man. 
Questions  of  this  kind  are  all  legitimate  topics  of  speculation 
in  political  and  social  science,  and  some  of  them  have  a  most 
important  influence  upon  human  well-being.  For  this  reason, 
the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  them  are  important  duties, 
and  hold  an  important  place  in  practical  ethics.  But  to  contend 
against  the  existing  tenures  and  laws  of  property  as  immoral, 
because  they  may  involve  exposure  to  moral  evil,  and  to  infer 
that  therefore  they  are  not  binding  on  the  conscience,  may  be 
criminal  in  various  degrees  of  guilt,  but  is  always  an  open 
offence  against  the  state,  and  therefore  against  one's  kind. 
The  moral  crime  of  demagoguism  of  this  sort  is  equally  serious, 
whether  it  be  committed  in  the  political  harangue,  the  declama- 
tory pulpit,  the  journalist's  editorial,  or  the  professor's  chair. 
Property  may  be  gained  and  held  in  the  spirit  of  robbery  ;  l)u* 
property  in  itself  is  not  robbery,  but  an  arrangement,  to  which 
man  has  a  natural  right  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  will  of  God. 

§  222  The  three  classes  of  rights  which  we  have  considered,  pertain  to 
blessings  or  benefits,  in  which  the  claimant  is  supposed  to  have  a  personal 
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tntentt,  Kmt  to  wMch  lie  uaorta  fall  rlnlm  a 

irf  Ilia  iwminal  «iil[w«.    tMng  foiinilMt  lo  tlui  y 

liutiuin  naliirr,  aiiil  IwIiik  i>uiiiiuoa  lo  iu«n  ■•  itifd,  Uiaj  am  fi 

Tli"rw  am  iiiliur  Ti2>>t*  nlili'h  an-  i-ollnl  n 
on  Mwlil^ntal  I'tmdlUoii*  ol  natnnd  r>-lalliinfthlt>,  or  <il 
tiiiii;  M  UiB  tighta  ut  ■  puoDl.  ■  nil>-r,  an  agml  poiami,  ■ 
fotvc  He,,  wltitlhu  tlxy  tan  l»  iiiuiv  or  |vm  daJlnltaly  UaMl.  J 
thrH-  rlnlms  arn  clatm*  uvvt  »r  iiJkiii  pvnHil 

inaj  txiilif  tmllnit*  — of  r^tijila  d(  iiar  fxllnw-inrD  boliUnHaatitaii 
to  Uirli  Ixllt'Wi,  M  PTOInUad  with  UiOM  buiwnu  whkb  U«  ■■ 
to  la  iwoowajj  lo  lb*-  vlalniuii  by  tifawin  i<t  111*  nMnhanl-   Tbua 
«it  u  |>arrnt  ut  a  nili't  (muiirn  iliv  ui'tlima  ul  chllilR*  a 
liliiiu-1f.  aiiil  an  jciouuiIhI  In  Ihvti  Inlrnniu. 

Il  !■  wiirihjr  fif  nntlrv,  thai  rlffhia  ol  UiU  lu 
ivwvl  to  Iw  tba  (1111;  Tf|thU  wlib-Ji  ara  DaturaJ  and  dlilna,  mhI  Ioc  tkB 
iMaiin  mm  bald  lo  Ib  Ml|irania.    Tbo  t1({hu  ul  |iarrslM,  ul 
kln|t«  «ii«  u>l|[liial>jr  Iwltl  lu  hu  anliniilHl.  aud  di>1  only  H 
dlilur.  I.iit  tu  Iw  the  oulj  riElKa  "1  ll>N  >l<wTl|nWn.  Uklnc  !■ 
evpry  oihrr,  vvrii  ilinap  now  B>-knowlsil|^l  aa  naiiinJ  n|bia;  Um  pi 
Uie  lllvrty,  aixl  llli'  ut  iUh  dllirn,  tUe  child,  aod  tba  aUra.  t 
ba  Hilijit't  by  natural  and  divine  ftuibuiiiy  to  tbe  will  ol  Uw  a 
lallx'T.  ami  tli>-  kliiK, 

A  tx-llrri'tlili'al  und  luiria]  I'lillnuiphy  haa  rpTpratnl  Ihladoptriaa,  b 
tlial  hElil*  'ivrr  ivnuiii*  an-  h>-1il  rn  iriiaU  for  ths  parpoaa  id  imoocl^  tka 
moral  wrifarr  of  lh<>w  ovir  wlioiii  Ihi-j  iilvnU.  Bu  aooD  H  lUa  a^  li 
fulflllnl  or  ai'likviil.  Ilm  rl);>>I  Ibiopii,  and  rraapi  to  liava  maj  meat 
aiKliorlly  riirr|.I  ao  fur  ax  (hr  wrU'WlnK  of  thr  mmmnnll;  THinlna  lh» 

Cpni'ralaiithiirllTnf  thcnffl.'lal  In  lir  roalnlAlnnl.    Tlila  iliainii  liaa  ■ iM 

a  r>' rid  111  Ion  In  many  uf  ilio  rcauiolngi  Id  ctlitcal  and  poUikal  phllaanyfcy, 
lu  wy  Dulliing  ul  llii-vluKy. 

5  -JJ^.  Till-  wnsiili-nition  of  ttii-  ricliU  of  mon  rnnblrs  na  to 
ilrflni*  Ilif  (-otiit'plioii  nml  I'liforrv  tlio  rIaiiiM  of  Jnt- 
M^?wl^  '"*  *"  »  '"""I  ''"'J-  Till-  one  la  llw  corrcUlv  trf 
■  4aif  tat  tlio  nttiiT  :  llii-  mii'  i-i  (li'fimil  hy  mrana  of  the  atbrr. 
Ill  iri'iii-nil.  Jiioli'-o  lu)  a  <|(iiility  of  iiitrntioa,  art,  or 
(■linm<-t<T.  iiitiy  Ix'  •l<-nij<-l  (<i  Ix'  HiK-h  a  iM-iievuli-nt  recoKnttkia 
of  til.'  ri^il.U  nil.!  vhtiuin  uf  .,ilitm  an  iiii|<i-lM  l.>  N-ncfltTnt  ftrtko 
ill  i>.<..nliii^-  [U.-I  'i<  ff'iKliiit:  tlii'in.  It  fullowa,  tliat  Juatlcr  maj 
In'  uihiI  iu  u  miuiy  BjH.'L'i&v  M-UM-a  aa  Uic  wunl  "  rigtiU " 
adiuiu. 
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The  familiar  definition  of  justice  given  by  Jastinian  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  thoughtful  student:  JustUia  est  j.rtiiiUii'8 
conMans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  suum  cuique  tribu-  *«*»*tioB. 
eiidL  In  this  definition  we  find  happily  recognized  the  most 
obvious  and  essential  features  of  every  moral  state  or  action, 
subjectively  regarded ;  viz.,  voluntariness,  permanence,  and 
supremacy.  We  find  also  the  objective  criterion  of  every  just 
act,  suum  cuique;  i.e.,  that  which  is  one's  own,  or  can  be 
morally  claimed  by  any  one  in  the  largest  sense  of  "  to  claim." 

That  these  claims  or  rights  may  admit  of  different  significa- 
tions, and  need  to  be  defined  in  different  circumstances  as  a 
condition  of  the  practical  application  of  the  rule  of  justice,  is 
still  further  provided  in  the  additional  sentence :  Jurisprudentia 
est  divinarum  atque  humanarum  rerum  sdentia^  justi  atque  in- 
justi  cognitio.  This  implies,  that  in  order  that  the  sua — i.e. ,  the 
claims  or  the  rights  of  men  —  may  be  fixed  and  defined,  there 
must  be  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human 
and  divine  things;  i.e.,  of  the  original  relations  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  purposes  of  reason  and  of  God,  on  which  these 
claims  and  rights  are  founded.  This  knowledge  is  designated 
as  jurisprudence. 

If  the  term  "rights"  is  used  as  co-extensive  with  moral 
claims  of  every  sort,  then  justice  is  the  voluntary 
purpose   and  act  of    conceding   and   fulfilhng    all  niflcations 
claims  of  duty  whatever,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  **  '"*  '*' 
benevolent  will  and  the  benevolent  act  in  general,  as  compre- 
hending every  virtuous  act  and  intention  which  terminates   in 
or  affects  our  fellow-men.     If  rights  are  used  to  signify  what 
are  generally  known  as  the  natural  or  universal  rights  of  men, 
then  justice  is  interchangeable  with  the  benevolent  recognition 
of   these  natural  rights,  and  the  duties  which  these  involve. 
Insensibility  to  these  fundamental  claims  is  regarded  as  gross 
and  mexcusable  injustice,   for  the  reason  that   their  reasona- 
bleness and  authority  are  obvious  to  every  honest  mind.     If 
rights,  again,  are  synonymous  with  those   claims  which  are 
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defined  and  eoforoed  by  positive  statutes  and  legal  decisioos. 
—  such  as  claims  to  property,  or  claims  by  coDtract,  —  tlie  dis- 
position and  willingness  to  abide  by  the  law  as  interprrtrd 
and  enforced  is  cit*t7  juMke^  or  that 


'~*~^    enforced  by  a  reganl  to  the  moral  obligatioa  to 

tain  civil  onler,  and  the  authority  of  legal  tribanala.     If,  again, 

rights  are  used  in  the  sense  of  merely  legal  claims,  —  i.e.,  such 

rights  as  the  statute  may  sanction  by  its  technical  reqairements, 

or  the  tribunals  may  enforce  with  the  evidence  and  decisioos 

liefore  them,  —  this  would   be    called  hgal  JuMice. 
Ltirai  jmic*. 

Ix'gal  Justice,  again,  or  tlie  Justice  which  Is  eoa- 

oemed  with  the  rights  which  are  recognized  and  enforced  by  law, 

may  be  limited  to  tliose  legal  rights  which  concern  the  escbanfe 

of  values :  in  this  case  it  receives  the  designation  of  ctnmmuUh 

i*,^!,,!^       tire  justice^  or  Justice  in  excliange.     Or  It  may  con- 

Uv»,r«Mi-      eiTii  tlM»  cfltinmtioti  of  (laintii;os,  and  mav  he  callefl 

paaitivp  remuucmtirfi  Ju^ttice.      Shouhl  it  conct*m  the  all«4- 

jsitir*.  nirnt  of  |N*nHlty  for  vrum*  or  noglrrt,  it  may  thrn  W 

calltMl  punitirr  JH.sfiW.     I^»jr,i|  or  formal  JuHtice  may  l»e  ixmi- 

cv<K><l  :lh  failing;,  thnm^li  liuinun  iiii|H*rf('C'tioii.  to  ixiincide  with 

th4i»('  iiionil  i'hiiiiiH  wlii<'li  tlir  kiH»wInl^c  of  motivim  aii«l  otln^ 

fiM-tH  :iiii|  rcIatioiiH  woulil  sanrtion.     Surh  an  iilt-al 

jiHtirr  iH  Avui^uuUhI  i\h  tt|uity.  or  the  will  an«l  ili*- 

IMMitioii  to  rfH|Miii(|  t4i  thtisr  iiionil  cliiimH  which  an*  highfr  than 

t)ioni>  of  t4'<'linir:il  or  forma]  or  Ir^al  jiMicv.     In  iiu«'h  ra*«-«. 

tii:kt  :i>  lii»n  •>!  (liMi'^ion  is  rtii|iha^i/.«M|  :ih  juM.  winch  r^'UtltT*  to 

uiii>tti<'r  all   that   i-iiiiilv  a*«siuMiH  tn  liiiii  hi   fnnt  or>fiM*i>nricp.  a* 

f-mi.iitiMl    i^iili   till*    allotriHiilH  of    f<»rmal    justice.      I>^al   «»f 

fiiiii.il  jii'«ti<t*.  •»<»  far  at   it  -^im-m,  i*.  In  tlifory  <i»iuci4lcnt  nilh  \\tt 

t*«'i«l   •■  jii-t;.-..  "   ill   it,  hi.'hfst  iMijHirt ;  ImiI  ilh  the  former  <!•»• 

«>-iii'<  it^i-lf  oiil\  with  tli«*  civil  ri;;litj«  of  imlixiilu^U. 

ii#»a«nat       •»'•■»  *'•    '*"■  i«'*>    ill  tin*  aL'Lrrc^ralr,  it  stojMi  iihott  I'f 

tkr<ar41ajl        |;^,,    I.uj,  |   j-.UiL'**  •♦^  «T  \%  i:iih     lllo|:iI     jUMitf    t*\ti-I)'U. 
tlrlar*.  '' 

III    \  ;•  w    ».f    llii -».-   \;irii'l   Hiuhilii-atioiiH  aii«l   Um-h  ff 
till*  !•  rill,  it   it  not  tlitll<'u!t  t4i  ixplain  the  fai*t  that  JuHtiiv  La* 
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been  assigned  to  the  place  of  honor  among  the  virtues ;  that 
with  some  modern  critics,  especially  those  of  the  purely  rational 
or  intellectual  school,  like  Price  and  Kant,  it  has  been  deemed 
the  fundamental  moral  idea,  the  ethical  relation  by  eminence.^ 
Among  the  ancients,  as  by  Plato,  three  virtues  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  —  as  follows :  to  the 
faculty  of  reason,  the  virtue  of  wisdom ;  to  the  heart,  or  the 
emotive  nature,  the  virtue  of  courage,  or  manly  spirit;  to 
the  senses,  temperance,  —  justice  was  enthroned  as  a  queen 
over  the  three,  its  oflBce  being  to  distribute  to  each  its  place 
and  its  functions,  and  hence  was  not  infrequently  invested  with 
an  ideal  supremacy.  The  generic  idea  of  justice  in  such  appli- 
cations is  a  voluntary  conformity  to  the  nature  or  relations  of 
things  in  any  complex  individual  or  social  organism.  Neariy 
allied  to  justice  as  thus  conceived,  was  the  conception  which 
Wollaston  formed  of  truth  as  the  fundamental  and  all-compre- 
hensive moral  idea. 

By  the  moderns,  general  justice  has  been  conceived,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  as  moral  equity  or  rectitude  in  the  actions 
and  feelings  of  men,  or  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  respect 
to  the  character  and  deserts  of  any  and  all ;  also  with  respect  to 
their  claims,  whether  their  claims  to  good  as  a  reward,  or  their 
deserts  of  evil  as  punishment. 

1  See  Note  2,  to  The  Spital  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  (London,  1801), 
for  an  interesting  collection  of  passages  expressing  this  view,  from  Aris- 
totle down  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  formulates  the  doctrine  held  more 
or  less  distinctly  by  all,  in  these  words  :  "  Indeed,  most  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  us,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  justice.  There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  another,  some 
adapted ness  of  the  agent  to  the  object,  some  answerableness  of  tlie  act  to 
the  occasion,  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a  similar  relation, 
and  of  direct  relation  of  one  to  another.  So  is  it  in  relative  duties,  duties 
of  parents  to  children,  etc."  For  an  exaggerated  conception  of  this  truth, 
see  Political  Justice,  by  William  Godwut,  1793. 
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nrriEs  of  truth,  ok  veracity. 


§  224.   PicoMiNKNT  nnuni;;  tin*  sihhmiiI  duties  which  mmn  ovrt 

Pronlarar^       t'>  *'^^  ''•'*  ffllowrt.  Irt  thf  (luty  of  VOracitV.       Tbc  dulf 

•r  frraritf.  ,„j|y  ^^.  forinul:iU*«l  tliurt  :  Whmet'vr  a  man  pn»fe»mi 
tn  iinjHirt  mm  knnvlt'ihjv  nf  fart  nr  iut**utinn  tn  /im  yV/Zotr-mrii, 

f(nrh   rntu  m'ini''tfi''m    slffil'l    hf    tr'ithfnl  ',     *H*.,   hluMlM    4l»rn'»»|»'|j'i 

1«»  ll:«'  U\\\\\  •»f  tliiii::'*.      I  "iMHi  thf  oli'*«Tvaiir«'  t»f  \fr:nilv.  •*«•*  u  iv 

•  li'l'  iiU  alrimst  f«»r  it«»  rxi-^trnff,  aii<l  inuiiifi'stlv  f«ir  il.*  urii- 
U-iii.'.  If  tlic  riiilits  of  inni  an*  the  ftuiiKlatioii  of  ttto  tMi^t^ 
s*ni.t..ri-.  \fra'ity  i**  thf  miiriil  wliirh  Ih^Ms  this  HtriK-ttirr  X**- 
•j»-':  r.  K\rii  Ilfli!MM  n'<<>i.'ni/.rs  tli«' truth,  in  thi*  <'<»iio-«».^j«io 
X\ix\.  t'i";i«!i  «»iM  iitv  n-'.N  iipt»ii  a  <-<iulra<t  <-xtortttl  liv  frar, 
\i  1  1:..-  ti»iiti:ut  Hii|i|Mi^»",  uihl  iin|)Ii('s  viTAritv  ill  tlu'  |iartii*$. 
1  rf   lu  •     1^   of    iiiMMi^al    r\t«*iit    aiil    n)iiii:atinn.      It    i*xt4*li<U 

t-i  :i!!    !:  •  :..    w  ,'   .    li><    litiiiTat  •<  ills    of    r;ii-«>.   liatii»ll.  nr  s«N*i;iI  r:ilA. 

•  ■r  •  ..;  N  -jM- :.il  ["i^-iiiil  i«  I  ii  h  •i.-'iiiii  or  f»'flin;^  ;  rcviuirii:^ 
a"  '  ■  .'•  !\  ll.il  '  ,f  triit'j  -ii-'ii  I  U-  t«iM  l«\  all  uu-Ii  to  .i".l. 
»    >!.'\*rt!«ii  «  !(•  :.'ii-i  UK  1^    ii-i^iiiir   tli.ii    any   cviniinuiiU-atiKii 

t    '  •-    III  I'll.       11. i*    iiii«-.    i!    »:.im:1<1    Im-  ol>H«-r\«*«I,   iliii*«i  iti»t 
t>  •v«r\   :i.  ■:•  :<»  'i«>i.i:.\   )->iiii-l    ti»   liiakr   a   ("onitnuiiii-a* 

-  f.  i:..\%   iij  .•\.:\   II,-' i-i. .    ill  whirlj  it  i^  i:rf.iilv  lit- 

«♦•  i.  I  '•«■    i  •_■:♦   if   !■.•  ».-»:i.j  ».i  tl.f    iiKtii  will*  di'sin-4   AI>«1 

I'    '^^      ..I    ''     ir-     ■   •'-      ■    -    1m   .(--•  i:.  tli.it.  ittiiii'i    t:.«» 

-  ..•  \  •  •••-hi  I-.    Ill'  li   .ti'-    ■-    till   to  :ili-\%«'i    all    tiii*    t|Ut*!««i(Uit 
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to  ask.  But  it  is  altogether  reasonable  to  assert,  that,  when 
they  propose  or  profess  to  answer  such  questions,  they  should 
answer  them  truly. 

The  obligation  to  communicate  information,  though  this  is 
often  a  real  obligation,  and  an  obligation  which  is 
often  wrongfully  disregarded,  is  by  no  means  so  tiontocon- 
extensive  as  the  duty  to  communicate  it  correctly.  J|IiYto***iB. 
It  may  be  my  duty  to  withhold  information  such  as  is  ■•nicite 
greatly  desired  and  very  much  needed  by  the  indi-      '      ^' 
vidual  who  asks  it ;  and  yet  it  may  be  equally  binding  never  to 
deviate  from  the  truth  whenever  I  profess  to  impart  such  knowl- 
edge.    Each  of  these  duties  is  equally  clear  and  imperative,  but 
each  class  of  duties  is  not  equally  extensive.     Both  may  rest 
on  the  general  duty  of  benevolence,  but  each  is  enforced  by 
separate  and  special  reasons  of  good  to  those  who  are  concerned. 
It  may  be  desirable  and  necessary  that  B,  the  expectant,  should 
receive  the  information  which  A  is  competent  to  give  him,  and 
it  may  be  true  that  A  is  raorall}*  bound  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  B  ;  but  this  obligation  is  not  an  obligation  to  veracity.     But 
if  A  professes  to  impart  to  B  such  information,  or  any  informa- 
tion, then  the  duty  of  veracity  comes  in :  in  every  such  case,  A  is 
morally  bound  to  impart  the  truth. 

The  rule  extends  to  every  method  of  communication,  to  acts 
or  looks  or  gestures  as  truly  as  to  written  or  spoken  words ;  and 
it  imparts  to  each  and  to  all  an  obligation  which  is  equally  real 
and  imperative.  A  man  may  deceive  or  lie  as  malignantly  and 
as  effectively  by  a  gesture  or  a  look  as  by  a  word  or  an  oath. 

§  225.  The  duty  of  veracity  is  included  under,  and  enforced 
by,  the  general  obligation  to  promote  the  highest  y^j^n.^n. 
good  of  our  fellow-men  ;  i.e.,  to  do  good  to  all  men  forced  by  the 

1  .  rr^i  «  1  .  «  1      ^^  of  *0^*" 

as  we  have  opportunity.     That  the  duty  is  enforced 
by  this  general  rule,  is  obvious  ;  the  only  point  in  question,  and 
in  respect  to  which  moralists  differ,  being  whether  this  is  the 
only  ground  of  this  obligation.     Mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
anderstaDding  are  well-nigh  essential  to  the  existence  of  society. 
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Tbey  in  ibtolntfly  uiilM[>rDMblp  to  nny  communit^r  that  wnuM 
Kftlize  the  higti>'-.[  iikI  for  irliicb  wx-iclv  ifsiaU.  TIm*  in»UiiI  ■ 
nun  recognizeta  uimttn'r  aa  tiii  fellow- m a u.  Ih'  rpcofiiifM^  liiin  »• 
OiM  whose  UxKJLtliln  luitl  jJurvtMtdA  be  uiust  uuilcratniitl  tn  unlir 
that  he  maj  cnnronn  to  itjcui  UU  (twii  nctliiiu  nnd  ptnim.  Tlii^ 
flrat  GondltioD  for  eaUblisbing  tnatuKl  btercoane  witb  bin,  or 
existing  in  society  at  all,  is  that  be  sboald  be  able  to  relj  oa 
the  unconacioua  and  natural  espressioDa  of  the  same  whidi  are 
made  by  loolc  and  gesture,  sudi  as  those  throu^  which  the 
mother  and  child  enti-r  into  mutual  oonverse.  Nature  not  only 
establishes  a  connection  between  the  two,  bat  awakens  oonft- 
dence  in  these  signs  as  uniformly  expressing  the  same  Import. 
Sforeover,  to  deviate  from  this  understood  connection,  to  simu- 
late thoughts  and  feelings  which  do  not  exist,  by  using  signs 
which  are  appropriate  to  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  reqnins 
an  offort  on  the  pnrt  of  any  one  wtiu  attempts  it,  and  tihoclu 
and  disapimiiiln  the  recipient.  In  tliis  seiisv,  and  for  these 
reasons,  nature  is  i- mi  lie  nil}'  veracious,  and  t«.-achos  lessons  of 
nnturnt  truth  and  lionntlj'  befort-  t)»e  development  of  moral 
n>s|)Mi)ailidity,  or  tlic  nwakeuiiig  of  aiiy  si-naibility  to  veracity 
as  a  duly. 

So  soon  as  the  value  of  tnilli  to  the  recipient  begins  to  he 
umleraloud,  ami  tlie  motives  to  practise  it  lii-gin  to 
nnfmim4 at  '"*  appreeiat)-*!  I>y  the  nfli-etive  judgment,  the  duty 
u  xrii  „f   veraeity  u  diitlinetly  re<-«>);iiized  as  uKirally  im- 

|KT>tive.  Tlie  iiatuTid  impuUe  to  utter  Ibv  truth, 
and  till-  lliuu){lit  of  the  |io<>d  which  i»  involve<l  in  Dm-  reerptioo 
of  it.  iiiuiliiiie  (i>  move  and  eummaod  ttie  iiH>ral  [ntkiu  to  Utter 
the  Initli  wlieiiever  lie  prufiiUHii  to  iiii[iiLrl  kouwletlge.  Just  SO 
faitt  u  man  Ri-ni-raliiea  and  Ihinkit.  Junt  so  rapidly  do  hb 
appti'lieniiiiiiK  widen,  of  tlu*  im|>ortflnee  of  tlu'  rule  of  truth 
as  uiiiver«al,  and  his  senBitiility  n*n|ioiid>  to  its  aulliority  as 
lnvi"bl.l>-. 

The  natural  impulse  to  tell  tlia  truth  is  Kaoetioned  by  the 
feJIective  Judgment  as  it  thinks  murv  wi<lely  and  devply.     The 
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value  of  truth  as  a  social  bond  is  more  and  more  sensitively 
appreciated  as  the  child  develops  into  manhood  „ 
under  the  training  of  an  upright  social  environment  reiiectioiiand 
and  the  stimulus  of  honest  desires.  Under  favor-  ^^^  *"^' 
able  circumstances,  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  uttering  the 
truth  commend  themselves  to  the  assent  and  feelings  of  all 
classes  of  men.  In  circumstances  that  are  most  unfavorable, 
when  private  interests  prompt  to  frequent  falsehood,  the  man 
who  is  an  habitual  and  a  shameless  liar  finds  it  so  often  neces- 
sary to  these  very  interests  to  learn  the  truth  from  his  fellow- 
men,  as  to  enforce  upon  his  fellow-men  the  vei-y  demand  which 
he  violates  for  himself.  Hence,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  in 
which  he  has  no  interests  at  stake,  he  assents  to  the  value  of 
truth  as  a  general  rule  for  mankind.  For  this  reason,  the 
injunction  to  tell  the  truth  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest 
lessons  in  ethics  which  is  learned  in  infancy.  The  child  can 
see  at  a  glance  the  propriety  that  men  should  trust  one  another, 
and  knows  that  only  selfish  and  private  interests  can  interfere 
with  or  oppose  the  spontaneous  impulse  to  be  true,  or  favor 
the  impulse  to  be  false.  As  the  child  advances  in  years,  these 
convictions  tend  to  become  more  distinct  and  more  positive. 
They  are  enforced  also  by  the  authority  and  interests  of  our 
fellow-men,  with  more  or  less  consistency  and  earnestness. 
Even  when  the  child  is  tempted  to  lie,  and  even  when  it  is 
trained  and  persuaded  in  special  cases  to  deceive,  the  cases 
and  reasons  are  confessed  to  be  exceptional  by  its  teachers  and 
tempters  to  falsehood,  and  are  rejected  by  the  honest  mind. 
Even  in  those  demoralized  communities  in  which  falsehood  is 
inculcated  as  a  virtue,  and  the  sensibility  to  truth  seems  to  be 
nearly  obliterated,  the  reasons  for  observing  it  are  always  dor- 
mant in  the  mind,  and  are  ready  to  be  awakened,  while  the 
obligation  to  regard  them  is  as  quickly  responded  to.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  rule  is  axiomatic  and  self-evident :  Be 
truthful  in  all  your  communications  with  your  fellow-men,  if 
yon  would  promote  their  highest  good. 
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I  226.  The  fulfilment  of  promises^  or  the  '*  keeping  one's 
^  „^  wordt"  is  nearly  related  to  the  ohaenration  of  rera- 

laff«M*i  city,  and  like  this  duty  is  enforced  and  regnlaleil 
^^'^*'  by  the  lair  of  lore.    A  promise  is  a  statemrnt  or 

expression  of  our  puqiose  to  perform  some  actioD  which  con- 
cerns our  fellow-man,  and  to  which  he  may  adjust  his  own 
activities  and  plans.  As  tlie  limited  knowledge  of  men  requires 
that  they  should  receive  knowledge  from  otiiers,  and  rerarity  is 
thus  made  a  necessity  and  a  virtue ;  similarly,  their  dependence 
on  others  for  direction  and  assistance  in  the  future  requires 
that  they  should  confide  in  the  representations  which  are  made 
of  their  own  future  actions.  This  Is  pre-eminently  tme  when 
the  promise*  is  the  condition  of  future  acti<ins  by  the  oibrr 
party.  The  making  of  a  promise  impli(*s  that  the  promisee 
will  have  (M*«*aMioii  to  adJuMt  his  ('on(lu<*t  or  to  regtilnte  liis  intrr- 
CHtM  or  liJH  (*X|H*<*t:iti(>im  to  wlint  the*  pnimiiMT  derliin^  of  hi« 
intnitifUiH.  To  fail  to  tiuike  our  <li*(*l:ir:itif»ii  gomU  may  fli*^.i|H 
|N»iiit  liiH  t*x|H'i*tatioim,  niid  c-flUfu*  liim  to  fuil  of  hin  own  (U*««i(;nft 
throiiirli  »  iiiorr  or  It^Hti  complicatiHl  HiTii*fl  of  events.  It  al«o 
diMtnrliH  tin*  >;oiicraI  iiikI  individual  confidence  mon*  fiori<mi»lT 
than  a  siniplc  inin-Htntcnient  of  fnrtH,  and  hIiowk  a  more  in- 
teUHi'ly  «*ncrm*lH*  and  jMwitivfly  selAhh  di«»n»jrnnl  of  the  wrlfan* 
of  otliiT**.  lI(*n(-<*  the*  violation  of  a  pnmiifH*  i<i  rightly  dtH*mi-«l 
a  ^niH<4<»r  f^fTrncc  tliun  thi*  uttt'mnct*  of  a  falmdNKid  :  and  tli«* 
iMiMiinity  nf  tli«*  ofTcnc<*  is  nica.Hiiritl  hy  the  ini|iortanc<*  of  X\w 
iuUTv^X  whirli  it  tritlcil  with.  nn<l  tin*  fioI«*mnitv  with  wliirh 
tii«'  pioniim*  i**  nindc.  If  the  |>n>niiM*  tak4*H  tin*  fonn  t>f  a  rovr- 
uant.  and  i**  r-<inditional  ufMin  the  artM  or  Hacrifici*!!  of  another, 
aiii  fill*  tr:insa(-ii**n  i<«  mi  iin|MirtAnt  tin  to  involve  m*ri(»cui  d«'lil>- 
4*ratiiih  untl  n  d«*rmitr  uiidrr^tan<]ini!  on  Uitli  Hidtii,  tlit*  offt*n<x* 
IM  r«*u^(r<l('<l  AM  htill  ni'*r«>  ciiniinal:  )n'i-:iiim*  th«*  ncinshht-Afi  ia 
m«>rt'  tiiliU*r:iti*  and  i*iii-r.!«'tii\  If  th«'  contract  in  made  more 
sarr«'d  \*\  a|i|N*nU  to  th<*  Han«'tit»n  i»f  ri'li^'ion.  or  tin*  une  of 
Judicial  fornia!iti«it.  the  violation  of  it  i-«  iiiiiii-tinic^  rfuanlc*! 
as  inorr  than  an  (»fTcn(v  against  |iii\ata*  intcn*titJi :  it  lin^iUM-s 
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an   offence    against  public    morality,   and   is  panished  as  a 
crime. 

We  have  thus  far  derived  the  duties  of  veracity  and  promise- 
keeping  from  the  general  obligation  of  benevolence.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  no  man  will  deny  that  the  law  of  love  enforces 
many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  duties  of  veracity  and  fidelity. 
The  prevalence  of  mutual  confidence,  which  veracity  only  can 
sustain,  is  too  manifest  and  great  a  blessing  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  the  benevolent  man  must  necessarily  be  a  truth-speaking 
and  veracious  man.  An  habitual  liar  and  covenant-breaker 
shows  himself  thereby  to  be  selfishly  indifferent  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellows. 

§  227.  There  are  not  a  few  moralists  who  require  some  other 
ground  for  this  duty,  and  deny  that  benevolence  is  oti,^, 
the  sole  or  sufiScient  ground  of  the  duty  to  be  vera-  »ro»»<i»thM 

benerolence 

cious  with  our  fellow-men,  so  far  as  our  fellow-men  required  by 
are  concerned.     But  the  effect  upon  ourselves,  all  "**"•• 
will  concede,  is  also  worthy  to  be  considered.     It  is  an  over- 
sight and  an  error  to  overlook  the  effect  or  tendency  upon  our- 
selves of  untruthfulness  in  word  or  act.     The  ones-  ^ 

^  The  question 

lion  stated  more  exactly  would  be  this :  So  far  as  carefuUr 
the  duties  of  truth  from  man  to  man  are  concerned,  *****  * 
are  they  enforced  by  any  other  law  or  principle  than  the  law 
of  love  from  man  to  man?    Those  who  assert  that  they  are, 
and  seek  for  another  principle,  think  they  find  it  in  the  felt  or 
recognized  obligation  to  tell  the  trutli  for  its  own  sake,  aside 
from  any  direct  or  remote  obligation  derived  from  a  regard  to 
the  general  good.     They  hold  the  duty  to  be  original  and  sim- 
ple, to  reflect  to  others  in  words  or  looks  the  truth  of  things 
or  thoughts  as  they  are.     They  find  here  the  original  basis  or 
antfaorfty  for  veracity ;  although  they  also  acknowl-  |j,j„rai 
edge  that  this  original  obligation  may  be  supple-  t»p«i»«  to 

,   -  ,   ,  -  expect  aad 

mented  by  the  duty  of  ethical  love  to  our  neighbor,  to  utter  the 
in  view  of  the  natural  and  moml  good  which  veracity  *"**^ 
tends  to  «coom];dtiih.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  there 
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is  an  original  impulse  in  man  to  speak  the  truth,  and  another 
impulse  to  c^zpect  the  truth.  Both  these  im|Hilses«  howerer, 
are  purely  natural :  even  if  the  moral  adds  to  each  a  apecial 
energy,  it  is  still  distinguishable  from  each.  WoUaston,  in  his 
**  Religion  of  Nature,"  etc.,  has  carrit>d  this  theory  to  the 
utmost  extreme,  in  the  doctrine  that  the  relations  of  right  and 
wrong  are  deducihle  from  and  resolved  into  tlie  relations  of 
truth  and  falHcliood ;  every  good  and  Imd  action  lieing  n'solvrd, 
aci*onling  to  him,  into  the  expnnwing  hy  action  of  truth  or  false* 
hood.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  theory  may  at  flmt  view 
seem  very  |.lau8ihle.  It  is  not  difllcult  to  discern,  at  second 
thought,  tliat  the  two  an*  not  co-exti*nsive ;  an  incorrect  state- 
ment or  an  untnie  acticm  Itcing  in  no  sense  equipollent  with 
actions  or  ]Hir|w)!u»s  which  are  immoral. 

$  2'JM.  Tli<>  (picHtion  is  iritrn*Kttiig,  Uitli  from  a  practical  and 
,  ..  siiccuhitivi*  iKiiiit  of  Ytrw,  whether  then*  ih  an  inde- 

•MlMtiov  to   |icnd('iit  olili;:ation  to  tvU  the  truth  fur  the  tnt(h'$ 

Untk  for  *"^'- 

**tk#tnith'a  Jt  will  !n»  rftnf<'<ltMK  thnt  v«*racitv.  as  a  moral 
Mkr  **  f 

ntttiliutf.  n-<|nin'H  n  drNi^n.  iMir]M>H4s  or  intt*ntum. 

An  nifidtMital   l>iit   uiiiiitriHlcd  failun'  to  d(*<*liin*  the  truth,  or 

fulfil   a    proiiiiHi'.  i*v4Mi  if  rithcr  were   pninfully  and   minutely 

cxart.  woiiltl  iii\filvr  no  moral  criminalitv.     The  intention  to  fail 

til  <lo  citlitT.  if  tlic  intention  n**4t(><|  in  the  act  an  nuch,  wihjKI 

iii\iil\r  ht»  iiHin*.     Tlie  iiiti-ntidU  niii**t  Kuri'ly  n*H|i«>et  Mimethinj; 

n)«Mt'  tfiaii  fht'  i<  latiiMi  «if  the  act  to  reality  :   it  nui**t  <-<ihtenipliite 

H4.1III'  ri'l.'ttioh  of  t!ic  a«-t  ti»  •*MM)e  ^lMNl  with  wliich  human  U'in;:* 

nn-  riiiii  I  int-«l.  liilii  r  t!i«'  iittipT  i»r  iIm*  nMi-iver  of  the  di'i'lar^i- 

ti"ii.  ••iM*  ••!  '*»tli.     I  h«'  Mtfi-iiri««n.  aUii.  niiiM  have  M»tne  «iinn«'<*- 

th'ii  i<r  I*  I:iT;itit  w -*S  I'l*   mini.:  |'Iii|kihi'.  which  we  <iill  a  virtuout 

I  li:ir:ii  ti  r.  :iii>l  wlinii   U-l«tii;.'<*  ti»  tin*  \irtiii»iiH  man.     The  oulv 

C(*tiirn"ti  r<  '  i*:>im  which  w«*  c*iin  think  of  in  that  found  in  liuniaa 

n.-ll-U   rij   :iH  i.it»Tu.'tf.l  J'V  *i instant  vernitv.  nnil  eufomHi  hv 

•  •  •  • 

i-?l il    !'\'-   !••   Tim    'A^   t!ie   oin)mr«n  charartiTiHtic  of  all  the 

•iti\i!it-<*  w'.Mt:  ar>*  \ii!iii>u<«.     To  Mj|N-ra*M  any  otlier  elr meat. 
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is  to  introduce  an  element  which  is  superfluous,  and  with  no 
determinate  relation  to  the  other  acts  or  intentions  which  are 
recognized  as  obligatory. 

That  such  an  addition  is  both  superfluous  and  irrelevant, 
appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  to  fail  to  tell  the  truth, 
simply  as  an  act  of  deviation  from  the  reality  of  things,  and 
aside  from  recklessness  of  the  good  of  others,  is  often  no  sin. 
Certainly  it  is  no  sin,  if  there  is  no  intention  to  mislead,  and 
the  deception  or  misunderstanding  results  from  defective  at- 
tention, or  careless  misinterpretation  of  the  words  or  signs 
employed,  for  which  the  informant  is  not  i*es|X)nsible.  To 
mislead  is  of  itself  not  always  criminal,  even  though  the  in- 
formant actually  deceives  and  disappoints ;  for  he  may  do 
both  unintentionally. 

Nor  is  it  necessarily  criminal,  even  to  intend  to  produce  a  false 
impression,  as  in  joke  or  sport,  when  there  is  a  tacit 

,.    .^  .     ,,  Hot  ilwiys 

or  explicit  expectation  or  agreement  to  challenge  a  wrom^to 
deceiver  to  do  his  utmost  in  that  direction.     Or  if  fo»»ey«'«i«« 

InpreMlon. 

this  doctrine  should  be  challenged,  as  it  might  be, 
by  a  few  theorists  or  over-scrupulous  critics,  there  are  cases  in 
which  to  make  a  false  communication  and  deliberately  to  intend 
it,  is  not  only  not  criminal,  but  positively  praiseworthy.  Let  a 
malignant  enemy  make  a  strike  for  my  life,  and  let  me  escape 
by  a  quick  movement  that  deceives  and  misleads  him ;  as,  let 
bim  pursue  me  along  a  dark  passage,  and  let  it  be  supi)osed 
that  I  make  a  movement  as  though  I  would  go  in  another  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  deceive  him  and  save  myself :  I  certainly  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  of  the  case,  and  deceive  him  in  respect  to  them  ; 
but  who  will  say  that  my  act  is  morally  wrong,  although  it  is 
a  deliberate  and  designed  deviation  from  the  trutli  ?  Such  an 
example  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  criminality  of  untruth  is 
not  found  in  its  deviation  from  reality  and  fact,  but  iu  its  weak- 
ening effect  upon  that  confidence  between  man  and  man  which 
is  most  essential  to  man's  well-being,  and  its  intended  and 
Belfiah  disregard  of  the  same. 
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S  229.  To  the  maintenanoe  of  this  oonfldeooe,  a  Qoifonn  and 
Terarity  unbrokeo  hal>it  of  true  and  ezaet  alteration  on  the 
Makatit.  p2irt  of  all  men  is  alwolutely  essential.  Were  crety 
man  to  deviate  from  the  truth  in  a  few  instancesi  the  oon6dence 
of  men  in  one  another  would  he  weakened  to  an  enormoos  ex- 
tent. Were  this  to  he  done  in  those  cases  In  which  it  mij^hl 
seem  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  fierson  who  b  flisappoinledt 
the  effect  would  be  the  same.  The  habit  of  hesitation  and  qiies* 
tiouing  on  tlie  part  of  the  deceiver  would  weaken  still  further 
the  confidence  of  men  in  one  another,  and  even  in  tlicmselves. 
To  s|>eak  the  truth,  not  uu frequently  rc€|uires  courage.  To  fail 
to  speak  it,  evinces  cowanlice,  es|)eciaUy  when  the  temptalioo  lo 
deviate  addressi*s  one's  fear  to  offend.  Tlie  habit  of  lying  is 
one  wliich  gaiud  a  strong  Iiold  of  tlie  inner  man,  especially  of 
tilt*  yoiiri;;.  tit  a  rnti*  which  Im  frightfully  ni|>i<i.  Tlie  virtues  of 
tilt*  Sicirtaii  <in]i»  —  to  I'liilun*  ImnlHliip,  to  HufTt-r  |Miiu  witlioat 
c<»tii|il:iliit.  to  ilrfrnil  oii«**K  H4*If,  nnd  /o  M]teiik  the  truth — ha%'e« 
fntiii  the  rarlicHt  |H*ri<MN.  Invii  rlassi^il  t4»g(*tlier  aa  among  the 
lu*ri»i(*  virtiicH.  It  ih  (vrtuiii.  that  in  all  thosi*  oummuniti^-H  in 
wliii'h  th«*>i«*  \irtiicH  <lo  not  pn*vail,  and  are  not  honon*<l.  wrak* 
ur>'*  aii'l  n»ttciiiH*sH  hav<*  liegnn.  Lying  in  hHumiIh,  lying  in 
siM-iai  inti-n-iMirM*,  lyiii;;  in  {MiIiticH,  lying  in  nefi'Hpa|M*ni,  lying 
in  tlic  ciiiirrhcM.  Uiii;;  4>r  even  habitual  exaggrrntion  in  the 
pulpit.  i-huractiTizt*  unu* ral  dfgt*ui*racy,  and  forvltode  rapid 
di'«-av  ami  (IriiimalizatitMi. 

^  'J^'*'.  Till*  quest ii III  h:iH  not  infnKpicntly  lieen  asked,  ami 
!■  II  MiiraHy  'liflT^'iriiily  auHWi'n*«l,  i»hftln'r  it  i?*  fv**r  allowable  lo 
rUhtfirru  i|i'<i'i\f  :  \«ht'thrr  It  «*an  i*vrr  U*  rit»ht  to  tt'll  or  art 
a  faNitiiNhl.  4tr  til  brvak  oni**ti  promiiM'rt.  That  it  is 
oft'-n  iit'it'ssary  to  fail  to  fulfil  on«**H  prT>miH(*H  to  tlit*  rxact  letter. 
iH  i-i»ni-»-(li*ii.  Ill  r*'**|H'it  to  tlif  r:LH«'*«  Hup|N»»tiil.  nnd  tin*  rvaitons 
i»ti.i!i  'Hi*  :i'Mu'-«*-l  till  rithtT  niili*.  iiiiirh  ilifTrn*n<v  uf  opink»o 
|it*'\.i.U.  sii|i|MiHi-il  {tii«l  iKtual  I'lirtCN  of  n«'o*f«4itv  haw  larvo 
n-Mui-fl  in  >:t*'aX  niiniU*rs.  und«*r  whi^h  th'viation*!  from  tl*e 
Ifulh  ha\i*  \hvu  Junlitiinl ;  liud  the  qu«*Hlionii  liuve  bwu  urgrd 
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with  great  earnestness,  whether,  even  in  cases  so  extreme  as 
those  which  are  citeil,  it  is  ever  right  knowingly  to  deceive.  In 
general  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  case  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  deviation  from  the  truth  will  neither  weaken  the  mutual  con- 
fidence of  man  in  man,  nor  tend  to  form  or  strengthen  a  tendency 
to  lightly  esteem  the  truth,  the  deviation  may  be  allowed.  That 
cases  should  occur  which  are  exceptional  to  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  external  conduct,  is  no  singular  or  strange  event  in  the 
application  of  the  moral  code.  As  we  have  already  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  classes  of  external  actions,  there  are  a 
great  majority  of  commands  and  prohibitions  which  admit  of 
now  and  then  an  exception  ;  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  or  the  inten- 
tion which  it  is  designed  to  manifest  and  fulfil,  being  supposed 
to  require  another  external  action  than  that  by  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily expressed  (§  72).  The  moving  story  which  gj^^y^^,^ 
is  told  in  the  letters  of  Pliny  may  answer  for  a  great  in  Piiny't 
variety  of  cases,  unlike  in  their  details,  but  similar 
in  principle.  The  husband  of  Arria  was  very  dangerously  ill 
at  the  same  time  with  two  of  their  sons.  The  father  inquired 
often  concerning  these  sons,  and  her  answers  were  uniformly 
encouraging.  One  of  the  sons  died  just  as  the  father  had 
reached  the  crisis  of  his  disease.  The  mother  wiped  away 
her  tears,  and  approached  the  sick-bed  of  her  husband  with  a 
cheerful  air ;  and,  as  he  inquired  after  her  son,  she  replied,  ^^He 
IS  better,"  and  rushed  from  the  room  unable  to  restrain  her 
grief.  Was  such  a  falsehood  criminal?  There  are  few  who 
will  say  that  it  was.  Physicians  are  often  brought  into  extrem- 
ities as  pressing  as  this.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  weaklings  from  passion,  intemperance,  partial  mania, 
or  nervous  prostration. 

Promises,  too,  are  often  extorted  by  threats  of  exposure  of 
evil  to  others,  or  by  threats  of  violence  or  murder.   „      , 
Are  falsehoods  criminal  under   circumstances   like  extorud  by 
these?    May  promises  of  the  above-named  classes,       ^ 
or  of  any  other,  be  broken  ?    Under  the  pressure  of  cases  so 
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nctnme,  norel  and  apeci«l  —  not  to  wjr  fKrfetciMd  —  prindplc* 
mn  womedmet  KKight  for  or  lesorted  to,  io  order  to  foratik 
nUel  from  tlioae  obligatioiu  to  reraci^  and  ooTaiuit-keeptn( 
which  ordlouilj  bold  good.  For  ozanple,  it  b  titled,  that  a 
promiM  made  to  a  robber  \a  made  to  one  who  i>  kmma»i  gtntrU 
tioatU,  with  whom  no  promiM  b  Uttdlag ;  or,  if  it  ia  eztortcd 
by  tfareau,  it  b  unlawfaUj  obtained,  and  therefore  baa  no  ele- 
Beot  of  moral  auttuMity.  Againat  tliese  reaaoae  the  aapfKiaed 
Divine  will  b  cited,  wbicb  b  aaeumed  to  require  a  iiteiml  com- 
pliance with  tbe  prescription  to  literal  veracity ;  and  the  du^ 
of  ooottdence  in  God  aa  the  special  guardian  of  tnith,  evca 
nnder  tbe  moat  trying  and  doutitfal  caaea,  b  aaanmed  aa  reUer* 
log  every  doubt,  and  preacribing  literal  truth  hi  every  o 
able  complication.  To  all  these  attempta  to  enforce  i 
nlea,  with  DO  rtdl  or  ap|mn-iit  cxrvptions,  it  b  enough  to  reply, 
timt  in  re«[iui-t  to  the  rule  of  vrrucity,  aa  in  rcgaiil  to  every 
otIuT  rule  of  exti-rnal  couttuct.  ezve/iii'i  probat  rtgutam.  Tbe  act 
ami  spirit  of  love  bjkI  uprightnt-as  should  be  suprvme  and  alMi^ 
lutv  in  cuntnilliiig  our  communicatioDi  with  our  fellow-men. 
No  di'viatioii  from  litvniJ  veracity  should  be  allowed  which  may 
weaken,  or  t«>nd  Id  wi-nkeo,  tboir  confl<lence  in  us  or  in  oar 
fellowi,  iwr  any  wtiieli  sIhiuIiI  weaken  or  set  aaiile  Uie  baliit  b 
oureelves  of  a  fraiik  am)  ready  ulU'tiuicv  of  the  literal  truth  b 
our  ilaily  s)M-«fh.  A  li.ir  is  alwaVM  iiitenm-ly  M-Itlsli.  awl  uauslly 
num-  ur  leu  of  a  cowanl.  The  iiiau  wlio  is  »>ntrolled  by  ifae 
Inw  of  iluly  will  fail  m-ither  iu  spirit  nor  in  art  to  sprak  the 
truth  ill  his  heart  aD<l  witli  liiM  wurtis,  wlienever  bw  words  have 
any  tMi)ii>rtaii<i.'  iu  n.-M)>e<l  to  that  eonDilfncc  which  b  a  aacrtd 
neivBsity  in  the  iutereouiiw  of  man  with  man. 

f  'i'.iX.  The  i|tii-nti<>ti  in  qIho  uflen  uracil,  wliether  prooiiaea 
!»■  tfm\M  ""^  "'  ""'  ""'  ''''"l'"K  in  the  many  cases  in  which 
•!••)•  tlie  cin-uiiiHtami-*  umler  whiih  they  were  maile  liave 

very  Hnatly  chaintnl  from  llmw  wlijeh  were  antiri- 
patr<l  when  llie  promise  wu  ((iven.  Till'  <lifllrulty  of  ileeHllDg 
wbethrr,  in  vbw  of  these  t^ianges,  one  or  both  of  tbe  paitba 
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may  be  released,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
it  was  implied  and  practically  understood,  at  the  time  when  the 
promise  was  given,  that  under  any  contingency  the  promise 
might  become  invalid.  This  question  is  often  very  difficult  to 
decide,  and  the  parties  to  the  promise  will  often  take  opposite 
sides  in  accordance  with  their  opposing  interests.  The  equity 
of  each  case  can  only  be  reached  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Difficulties  of  this  sort 
always  seem  to  be  unfortunate ,  and  the  want  of  clearness  and 
authority  in  the  opinions  of  casuists,  and  their  failures  to  find 
solid  principles  by  which  to  decide  special  cases,  is  often  urged 
against  the  sacredness  of  moral  distinctions  and  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  conclusion  is  obviously 
unjust,  and  may  be  seen  to  be  so  on  the  slightest  reflection. 
The  intention  or  purpose  required  is  never  doubtful ;  the  only 
possible  question  which  can  arise  pertains  to  the  external  act 
or  sacrifice  which  each  party  is  bound  to  make  by  the  rule  or 
test  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  just  and  salutary.  The 
immense  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  intention  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  external  act,  and  of  disciplining  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race  to  look  at  all  questions  of  casuistry  from 
both  sides,  immeasurably  counterbalances  all  the  objections 
against  admitting  an  exception  to  a  moral  rule  which  is  nearly 
universal.  The  glory  and  strength  of  the  law  of  duty  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  spiritual  and  internal,  and  can  adapt  itself 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  mankind  in  its  external  commands 
coQceming  both  words  and  deeds.  While  it  enforces  the  strictest 
compliance  with  the  letter  whenever  the  integrity  of  a  man  is 
to  be  tested  or  tried  by  external  fidelity  in  a  word  or  act,  it 
is  tolerant  and  charitable  in  the  extreme  whenever  ignorance 
or  weakness,  or  any  of  the  manifold  limitations  of  ignorance  or 
weasnesB,  require  its  lenient  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DUrm  OF  OBHBIUL  BKM  XFIC'BRCB. 

I  S8S.  The  Uw  of  bencrolenoe  ooonnuidt  m  to  lore  all  oar 

^  Mlow-mni.    Tbii  applk*  to  tbe  will  snd  affeetioM. 

*ir  to  the  dtopcwitioo  and  chumcter.     Wbn  tbii  be- 

"'  *    Derolence  ka  exprMsed  in  arts  that  promote  th«lr 

welfare,  it  becoinca  btntfioenet.  The  law  of  beneAcvnc^  com- 
naiMla  ua  to  do  good  to  oar  fcllowa  aa  wc  hare  opportuaity,  for 
the  rpaaooB  already  givcD,  and  to  do  so  by  external  actiona,  — 
by  worda  and  deeda  of  kindnna.  and  uaeful  effect,  aa  maoifea- 
tations  and  realizalionB  of  our  feelinga.  Both  tlieae  lawa.  aa 
we  have  aeen,  when  blrmled  into  one.  reqnlre  oa  In  heart  and 
deed  to  ronrede  to  our  fellowa  their  righta,  and  to  be  truthful 
In  our  communlcatwna  and  promiaea.  BeneTolencc,  when  It 
OOBcedea  and  reapecta  the  daima  and  rights  of  mrni  hecomra 
JtMtice.  JuHtlcc  oxhI  truth  are  among  the  cardinal  virtuea.  inaa- 
mticb  aa  upon  the  prai-titv  of  both,  society  di-pemla  for  it* 
integrity,  ita  order,  and  ita  aec-urily.  and  all  the  hleaatnga  whit^ 
are  eaarntial  to  human  riviltaation.  Theac  dutiea  wv  hare 
already  ili«ciuaed. 

(  233.  But  theae  are  not  all  the  dutiea  which  men  owe  tbrir 
laaterwa  fello"-meD.  Tlw  general  dulira  of  men  to  ooe 
•MMrW  uiotber  are  by  no  meant  timile<t  to  juatice  attd 
Miaw  reraolty.     Therr  la  a  great  rarirty  of  otlwr  oRlcea 

■■'"'"'■  which  men  are  capable  of  itt-rforrning,  and  t*»  wtiirti 
thay  are  promptod  by  the  ImpolaM  of  sympathy.     T&cji  tan 
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supply  the  wants  of  their  feRows,  they  can  assist  them  in  their 
labors,  they  can  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  they  can  rescue 
tliem  from  ignorance,  they  can  reform  tJieir  manners,  they  can 
prevent  and  recover  them  from  vice  and  crime.     All  these  duties 
are  included  in  and  enforced  by  the  moral  obligation  to  love. 
1     It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  to  whom  these  duties  are  es])e- 
V   cially  owed,  nor  by  what  methods  we  may  best  discharge  the 
N  duties  which  we  acknowledge.     It  is  most  important,  however, 
I  that  we  recognize  each  of  these  obligations  in  whatever  form  it 
_,     presents  itself,  and  understand  the  reasons  which  enforce  it. 
§  234.  There  are  not  a  few  theorizera  who  deny  the  obliga- 
tion to  any  duties  of   beneficence  proper,  beyond  xheorisu 
those  which  are  imposed  by  natural  justice  or  politi-  ^fcodenyaaj 
cal  necessity  or  the  relations  of  kmdred,  which,  nation  to 
somehow,  —  but  how,  they  do  not  explain,  —  seem  these  duties, 
to  impose  some  sort  of  claim  which  it  is  hard  to  deny,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  well-compacted  and  otherwise  plausible  theory. 
The  moralists  and  publiciste  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  denied 
that  man  has  any  disinterested  affection  for  his  fellow,  and 
asserted  that  man  is  naturally  hostile   to  his    kind.      They 
logically  deduced  all  obligations  of  helpfulness  and  co-opera- 
tion from  the  simple  necessity  of  combination  against  a  com- 
mon foe,  and  failed  to  recognize  any  duty  whatever  as  springing 
from  sympathy  or  affection,  for  which  they  found  no  place  in 
man's  nature,  and  no  justification  except  as  a  disguised  form 
of  selfishness. 

The  sociologist  of  the  evolutionist  school  recognizes  under 
the  name  of  altruism  a  derived  form  of  love  to  ^he  aitmism 
man ;  but  he  limits  its  operation  to  love  for  the  of  modern 
oommonity  as  given  up  to  the  freest  and  fullest  play 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  terminating  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Altruism,  moreover,  when  explained  by  this  system, 
is  as  truly  a  developed  or  derived  affection  under  the  processes 
of  association,  and  the  interaction  of  hostile  elements,  as  the 
tame  aifectioD  under  another  name  in  the  school  of  Hobbes. 


ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIESCS.  [(  944. 

Ttw;  ooateDd  •imply  for  the  frwst  iMogohion  <rf  the  M-called 
lutauml  rights,  and  all  otben  whicb  grow  oat  o(  »  blghlj  orgao- 
ized  uxl  differenLiated  aocial  ajstein.  Love  and  dutj,  in  tMr 
tbeory,  an  aatiBQed  under  tba  dealrs  aod  oUin  of  eadi  lad^ 
Tidnal  to  be  let  alooe  tbat  he  may  owe  for  bimarif.  So  bomi 
aa  tlwae  rigbU  are  reaponded  to,  tbej  forUd  the  IndlTidual  oc 
tbe  oommnnlt;  to  act  alngly  or  organ  bed  for  tbe  help  of  Ibe 
public  or  the  iodivhlaal,  aa  being  injuriooa  to  both  the  girer 
and  the  receiver,  and  an  offence  againat  tbe  fnnilBiarntal  law  ol 
Individual  and  social  developmenL  In  fact,  if  not  in  form,  tbej 
eonteud  tb^  the  incnloaticMi  of  the  duty  to  help  ooe'a  nrtgfabor 
b  now  bvbind  tbe  tinwa,  and  rebaked  by  all  eoaad  philoaopbf* 
mi  teacbings.  The  comprebenalve  maxim  which  they  reoogniM 
aa  the  sum  of  duty  in  loving  our  neighbor  b  almidy  thb :  to 
Tkt  ainm*  '*'B^'L'  him  alone  in  the  eojoyiiivnt  of  hb  riglita,  and 
(•■•>i>to>».  u>  K.t  him  struggle  sxhI  shift  for  hime«lf  in  provid- 
ing for  bb  wonts,  withwit  asking  for  either  co-operation  or 
ayro]Htthy.  This  doctrine  u  an  exaggerated  mbapplicstion  of 
certnin  throrira  of  social  science  in  respect  to  tbe  administnt- 
tiun  of  piililir  chariti<-s,  the  ex|iediency  of  goveramental  sctioa 
in  education,  and  nianirold  otiier  orgnniu-d  enterprises  for  tbe 
CumriHin  good.  Many  of  these  enterprises  which  were  orttsn- 
iz4tl  with  the  tiest  intentions,  aod  comnH-nced  with  glowing 
Bcnl  ami  minKiiinp  lM>|>eii.  have  tMnl  to  realize  the  eipectaliotis 
of  their  orit;innli>ra,  or  pruvttl  examples  of  the  n^rtnin  fsilurc 
of  miivi-mnitH  iiM<li'rtnk<'n  <m  fn1iu>  MH-inl  nr  iH-onoroic  |>riti- 
riplcs.  Kriiii)  thi>  partial  or  total  Tailun'  of  sni-b  cnten'riM-*. 
or  tlii-ir  uiifnilliful  niliiiinistration  fur  Inck  of  NM|iiTVMiun  or 
fltiflity.  iW  crmi'hisif^n  hiut  U-«-n  reaclHil,  that  the  |iul>lic  welfare 
b  nKwt  I'fTit'limlly  pr<»iH>tf,l  in  every  ]>.irti<-ulur,  l>y  h-aving 
ever}-  man  to  act  mid  sacrillce  fitr  liinHM'ir,  and  allowing  hb 
neiifhlmr  to  dii  (lie  siiMie.  This  n-osoning  abo  assumes  tbat 
Uii-n-  ia  a  nntiiml  iiplK>re  of  self-relying  activity  saBigned  to 
«vrr>-  man  hy  the  progress  of  evolutiun,  ami  Bxl-^I  by  the 
lenfioni;  pennaDence  of  hb  organic  life,  wilbia  which  he  baa 
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acknowledged  rights,  i.e.,  the  necessary  conditions  for  inde- 
pendent activity  and  development.  Within  this  sphere  he 
needs  no  help,  should  ask  and  receive  no  favoi*s,  can  be  bene- 
fited by  no  co-operation,  and  cheered  and  comforted  by  no 
sympathy. 

§  235.  How  conspicuously  untrue  this  theory  is  to  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  and  the  requirements  of  human 
experience,  need  hardly  be  argued.     It  is  certainly  natonii  and 
tnie,  that,  in  the  family  in  which  man  begins  his  »«<'«««f7  to 

man. 

existence,  man  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow,  and 
asks  aid  by  appeals  that  call  forth  the  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  help.  Moreover,  the  help  which  he  most  needs  and  soonest 
receives  is  sympathy,  as  expressed  to  and  for  himself.  In  this 
condition  he  passes  many  years  of  his  life.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  adult  man.  In  every  one  of  his  movements  and  labora 
and  hopes  and  disappointments,  he  craves  and  needs  something 
which  his  fellow-man  can  do  for  him  and  can  give  to  him.  The 
man  who  responds  to  these  appeals  with  emotional  sympathy 
and  practical  aid  blesses  "  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
Not  merely  is  this  true  between  man  and  man  as  individuals, 
but  it  is  true  between  man  and  man  as  united  in  social  organ- 
isms. Indeed,  the  civilized  man  needs  and  can  receive  the 
help  of  his  fellow-man  a  thousandfold  more  than  the  savage, 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  civilized ;  his  wants  being  multiplied 
immensely  by  that  very  circumstance,  and  his  dependence  on 
the  co-operation  of  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow-men  being 
more  absolute.  He  is  also  more  sensitive  to  deprivation  than 
the  man  in  a  less  highly  organized  community,  and  for  this 
reason  pleads  more  loudly  for  sympathy  or  assistance.  Per- 
sonally he  is  feebler  in  consequence  of  his  artificial  life,  though 
organically  he  may  be  immensely  stronger :  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  touch  of  his  finger  he  can  explode  a  mine  that  will 
destroy  a  thousand  lives  ;  or  send  a  telegram  that  will  devastate 
a  kingdom,  or  bless  an  empire,  whose  people  are  numbered  by 
millions. 


jjciiKsn  or  MoH.it  sf:txycx.         [|  sx. 

But  nrwB  u>  tbeav  caaes  tlw  «iUiti|C  umI  |ift*uD»l  «o-opentkNt 
f^,^,,^,,,  "f  malUtwhm  of  mrw  mtnt  all  be  eouDtnl  on,  i* 
vthiB  ■■>■  tbc  chain  of  blpssing  b  broJcvo.  'Iliv  win*  o(  Um 
„frr«  titlogra[»h  ma;  bm  «nt.  or  dMSonliwtMa  nay  db- 

**''^''  InUfiratc  an  annj  on  vbidt  the  rukr  baa  rrliaiL. 

Mnoi/iflil  ercDijt  may  itit«mt|it  Uw  fanctiuiia  of  thb  DWB|4i- 
cml*^l  urgBnir  liTa.  Il  vonU  alao  M«ni,  in  aa«  aapect  oC  IW 
opmlinn  of  rrolution,  Uiat,  aa  vvrrir  mntitaT  of  Uw  coWBWliy 
bptiinKv  murv  tiigbly  totliriiliialUvil,  ra<:h  mnut  com*  Into  a 
BH>rv  ranoHi  and  Kiuitlre  otvil  of  the  aaaiaUDor  and  ByBpalfaj 
of  Ilia  frlliiw-niva  ;  awl  for  UUa  n-aaoo,  Uh'  oliligatiiMi  ua  the 
partof  botli  lo  frlvo  anil  rv<«iv«  hvlp  muat  iM>«vaaanly  hr  lalraai- 
flt^t.  Wlial  Uiia  UiMiry  •IkmiIiI  ntiuiiv  k  Inn-  lu  fact.  Tbr 
llHifv  higlil;  man  ta  Hvilixril.  ami  IIm-  motr  •rnnitivi-ly  lir  frek 
biOMvif  lo  Ix-  i>  |-:>i1  of  nn  <.rji>i>i-iii.  ll>'-  lum.-  noiiK'n-ui  nrr- 
the  DHfla  which  his  fellow-mt'D  an;  al>ltr,  ami  Uwrebj-  arr  normlly 
oblif{fU.  ta  supply.  For  (liMe  rcaauns  wv  cooclnde,  that  UDtW 
the  law  of  bcncvoleiuf,  in  ercry  coixlitioD  of  esiatencc.  and  at 
evt-ry  MtagG  uf  dovvIupRH-nt,  men  arc  ImhiikI  to  aopply  tsauy  of 
till-  wants  of  tlicir  fi-lluwB,  ami  to  k-iu)  tbom  co-operation  and 
ayiii|iuiliy.  Mort-uvi-r,  this  ol>lif;atiui)  u  invn-awMl.  rather  than 
weakciu-d,  l>y  the  i-xiKenciM  of  artilicial  life,  ami  tbo  oomplk*- 
tiuna  uf  OKMli-rn  MH'icty. 

t  2:J6.  Four  f[i-ncric  cn»i-a  may  he  supi<OMd  b> 
KM  •(  awJ  arisi-.  cndi  of  wbii-b  funiiHlica  a  gruund  for  a  tiir- 
"  *•"-  d«l  ml,.  ..f  Ui>,.flc-nl  a.ti.m. 

(1>  Tin-  Dnt  is  tlinl  of  iii<loli-iit  wont.  My  fcliow-man  b  in 
II)  la«*i«Bt  "nnU  bill  it  alili-  to  bdp  biinM'If.  lit-  baa  iiuuin- 
■•■'■  cii'tit  foiHl.  or  i'lolliiii){.  ()r  fuil,  or  nutlii-al  ■cr\M"c. 

ill-  i»  ablp  ro  NUpjily  Uk-im-  ni-i^lH  ;  but  lit'  in  iinpnivi<k-nt,  or  buy, 
or  ib'lilHTati-ly  •  I  I'll  nil  ill  II I  tbiit  IiIh  niii:liU)pi  or  tbc  (-uinmuDily 
aliall  funiiab  bim  tlic  living  whiib  tin-  worbl  hwch  bim.  aa  lt« 
prni'tiially  claiiiiH.  If  llii-  iiuH-  in  iii<liU>luBl.  ami  no  out-  ia  tlie 
•ufTt-riT  but  binix-lf.  lit-  ivrtaiiily  ou^bt  not  to  In'  rvlievvil. 
exivpl  r<ir  till-  uiiitui-iit.      llui  pbyiit-al  waiila  may  In-  rval,  hul 
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his  moral  wants  are  more  serions ;  and  these  can  only  be 
relieved  by  starvation,  or  cold,  or  severe  neglect,  or,  if  the 
laws  provide,  by  penal  infliction.  No  moral  obligation  rests  on 
the  individual  or  the  community  to  relieve  the  actual  wants  of 
every  man  who  is  in  need,  simply  because  he  suffera.  It  may 
be  and  it  often  is  true,  that  his  most  serious  wants  can  be 
most  effectually  relieved  by  denying  him  such  relief,  and  for- 
cing him  to  labor  for  himself,  or  subjecting  him  to  punishment. 
§  237.  (2)  The  second  case,  we  may  suppose,  is  that  of 
necessary  and  useful  co-operative  action.  By  com-  (g)  Hnumi 
bined  activity,  ten  or  a  hundred  men  can  accomplish  «o-op«"tio»« 
what  a  thousand  men  acting  singly  can  never  effect.  The  need 
may  be  the  simple  union  of  individual  personal  energies,  in 
order  to  effect  a  desirable  object :  the  need  is  social,  but  still  it 
is  as  real  a  need  as  the  presence  or  agency  of  a  combination  of 
many  physical  elements  or  forces  to  accomplish  a  physical  effect 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  good.  The  occasions  are  manifold 
in  which  the  aggregation  of  physical  force,  or  pecuniary  aid, 
or  personal  sympathy,  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  some 
public  benefit.  Whenever  the  consenting  activity  of  many  is 
imperatively  required,  union  emphatically  becomes  strength, 
and  co-operation  for  the  public  welfare  is  an  instant  duty. 
The  influence  of  public  sentiment,  as  asserted  and  sustained  by 
the  consenting  and  uttered  voice  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  com- 
munity, is  another  example  of  social  and  sympathetic  power. 
In  every  case  of  this  sort,  every  man  will  feel,  whatever  his 
theory  may  be,  that  benevolence  requires  that  he  should  supply 
the  public  want,  which  is  none  the  less  real  because  the  public 
is  a  sufferer  in  the  persons  of  its  individual  members,  and  the 
want  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  combined  activities  of  a  score 
or  a  thousand  individuals.  The  maxim  used  in  such  cases,  and 
justified  by  the  professed  theories  of  some  moralists,  —  Every 
man  for  himself  —  is  not  only  meanly  selfish,  but  essentially 
immoral ;  because  it  rests  on  an  essentially  untrue  assumption, 
that  every  man  can,  if  he  will,  live  and  act  for  himself  alone. 


4  LMMSyrn  OF  ilOJtAL  .•irtK.Slf!.  [|  T^T. 

Wbeta  rmrj  mm  Mti  vp  for  blnaelf,  ud  pnoHcallj  or  tbeo- 
vatimtljr  UoUtM  himMlf  from  bta  kiixl,  ev«i7  mco  waBm 
won  or  IcM,  m  Qod  or  iwton  hM  made  iw  ■ 
<f  wotber."    It  b  UtenO);  trae  In  mvrj  m 

ath  to  himMlf,  uid  no  mu  dlMh  to  htmcdf."  It  foUotn. 
tkat  ■  forwMtl  and  •ympAthbing  pabllo  spirit  In  soppljriag  th« 
want*  of  tba  eoBmanltf  ia  in  a  certain  aenai  morally  Inpera- 
ttn.  Tlw  command  ia  of  the  liigbcat  authority,  "  Looli  not 
wrtaj  man  on  liia  own  tbii^a,  bot  erery  man  alao  oa  Uw 
thinga  ot  other*."  Stmilarlj,  In  amaller  commnnitiea  and 
Ibnlted  oelgfaborliooda,  the  doty  of  oo-opemtloa  in  Uk  atrpply 
•4  the  want!  of  oar  f^llow-mea,  which  are  common  to  tbna 
ad  ooiaelvea,  ia,  if  poaaiUe,  more  obriooa. 

Tb*  dntr  of  oaopenXkoK  m  ■  aoun*  «I  nnlUd  MMDsth  !■  so  obrlaoB  tm 
•ooa  liotb  o(  morality  and  lell-lDiPToi,  ■■  to  Injur*  amaj 
I  cthlca  and   wunotnli-i   to  ■■ontpnd   Ihat   pritata 

«irnentilp  ot  proiH-TtT  ihould  W  alKillahnl,  ami  that  all  t)i* 

oreratloaa  o<  donmtio  mimI  (a-lal  labiir  niioald  be  rn«idnrt«d 
so  tba  principle  o(  partoerahlp.  The  loi|iraflli-ablllt;  ul  drilMai  anj 
baalblr  ■clwnie  [or  the  ■dminUtrallim  of  miih  a  Ihetirjr.  aaul  Ibr  arlual 
hllar«  ot  looel  of  the  MnnniDnUllr  aiworlallniiii  wlilfli  bave  been  jhiI  lata 
opaiBtlon,  hare  brought  them  Into  itenrral  illalaror. 

By  a  nUaral  re-arllon  the;  hare  iiwlureii  Dul  a  Irw  pabllrlati  to  dcB; 

Ihat  the  [niblk  wellare  b  iimou'tnl  bj-  iv-i'iipistluo  uf  aa; 
**7T***       klU'l  beyi.11.1  lliat  wblrh  la  Involvrd  In  llip  iixM  llmttnl  ami 

»r)l-Tiiar<llnB  IxwIih-h  parlnrn<hlp.  Tbnv  rimaldfTBlniiu 
ban  tvra  bnrn  rarrlnl  larthrr,  and  iDdurnl  Mirnf-  urilrni  to  (nntrixl  thai 
«»«prrall»n  u[  rvny  eurl.  r\n\*  aa  It  li  dirtalnl  l>t  fhr  uuit  Inlrrratnl 
^Irf.  b  \»m»\U  U>lh  to  tW  Individual  and  Ihc  put>1l,-  wrilare.  N..  mu 
wbotn-iignln'aany  m<inl  ■•MI(Bllc>n  whati-vpr,  a>  it  Hi'iilil  n-riD.  rao  |<<k 
itblr  Artij  that  orer)-  Individual  ouRhl  to  Iv  willlnE  to  h<-lp  hU  fr-lli>w-n<rB 
Th*  OBljr  )'>lnt  vhk-h  b  oprn  to  <)ur«tioa  I*.  whribiT  man  I*  rapal.lr  i4 
brios  hpl|>nl .  Ihal  b.  whrlhrr.  In  the  lonii-riin,  l.>  ■iinni'l  ut  to  >mn  lu 
WIp  him,  b  not.  In  I*  i.  I«  hliid'-r  an.l  niilott^iu  l.iin.     Il  i>>  n-  an— 'f 

IbalDdlTldualaDdlhe.-ommantlt  will  IhtUr  nii*i  rfff.ilvrlir  >•  hrn  tb.  i 
artlrllba  an  raoduilnl  no  "  Inuinnw  prinr  I  {■  !■■•,"  and  rai  h  man  l.aik*  nut 
tat  hiDurll.  8<>  Wox  ■■  unl.in  b  mr'npli.  and  %•■  loug  alxi  aa  m-r>|wrBtl><a 
iiArDtlnHa  niulli|>ltra  rnrmi.  and  Imjurnilj^  in  a  |fi-<iinrlti>  al  ntlo.  m  k-of 
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tion  in  activities,  advice,  and  sympathy,  in  the  varied  departments  of  life. 
For  this  we  have  the  most  attractive  examples  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  the  established  law  of  human  welfare 
is  a  law  of  generous  co-operation  between  man  and  man  in  their  organized 
and  individual  capacity.  But  while  this  is  true  in  general,  and  a  most  im- 
portant truth,  it  Is  also  true,  that  the  extent  to  which  organized  co-opera- 
tion can  be  prosecuted  with  success  can  be  determined  only  by  instructed 
experience.  We  find  overwhelming  reasons  to  conclude  that  communistic 
principles  can  never  take  the  place  of  separate  ownership  in  property,  or 
supersede  the  family,  or  set  aside  civil  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  is  constantly  accumulating,  that  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion may  be  safely  and  wisely  applied  in  ways  which  are  as  yet  untried, 
and  with  a  success  which  has  never  yet  been  dreamed  of.  That  there 
will  always  be  occasion  for  help  and  sympathy  from  man  to  man,  we  are 
confident,  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature  and  the  tendencies  of 
human  history  as  these  reveal  the  plans  and  processes  of  nature  and  of 
God.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  best  ends  of  man's  moral 
education  and  the  best  use  of  his  powers  can  ever  be  accom])lished,  except 
as  every  Individual  shall  be  constantly  summoned  to  help  his  neighbor  in 
constant  profiFers  and  services  of  good,  and  never-ceasing  ministrations  of 
sympathy. 

§  238.  (3)  The  third  class  of  opportunities  for  help  are  cases 
of  unavoidable  calamity  or  misfoitune.  To  these  (S)Unavoida- 
should  be  added  the  more  serious,  and  often  more  *»**  csiamity. 
hopeless,  cases  of  ignorance  and  vice.  Calamity  and  misfor- 
tune abound  in  human  society.  To  a  large  extent,  but  not 
wholly,  they  are  the  result  of  want  of  foresight,  or  want  of 
self-control.  The  evils  which  men  suffer  are  largely  the  con- 
sequences of  imprudence,  or  indolence,  or  passion,  or  appetite. 
These  consequences  are  designed  to  protect  and  warn  against 
the  individual  and  social  offences  which  are  committed  against 
natural  and  social  laws.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
these  sufferings  should  not,  in  many  cases,  be  alleviated  or  re- 
moved by  human  kindness  and  sympathy  and  help.  Even  if 
this  were  the  rule  so  far  as  the  responsible  parties  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  apply  to  the  larger  number  of  those  who 
are  innocent  sufferers  by  the  fault  of  others.  The  economy 
of  social  life  is  not  an  economy  of  pitiless  retribution  only : 
it  includes  an  economy  of    recovery   and   pardon   for  many 


t  EME.vTs  or  iroRAL  aciExci:.  tJ^^"- 

1011  BfTalnst  a  maltitiidi^  of  LkWB,  —  Uwtt  pttTBlcal  ttoA  lava 
■ml. 
•"or  respooaiUe  sod  irmponaiUfl  aolfeivn,  the  ^>pe«l  for  •;»• 

» iMfiw    P*^7  '■'^  ^P  '■  cowtMitly  uttered  to  the  beoero- 

•"r-  Irat  impalse,  ud  enfoned  by  the  ^  of  s  qwcfaJ 

itbilit;  of  re^ODslve  pl^.     The  Impolw  !•  one  of  the  iiio*I 

^erful  emotiooa  tlwt  more  the  eou)  of  atta,  the  moat  dUS- 
colt  to  reatet  wbeo  it  b  Id  Kctkm,  ud  the  most  obatiute  Id  its 

'•scity,  even  when  frequently  reeieted  ukI  penbtenllj  orer- 
M.     The  nun  wbo  would   realat  end  OTercaaie  thw  im- 

riM  doe*  violence  to  one  of  the  ttraogeat  utd  moat  tepactoaa 

tea  of  hb  being.     Thie  fact  almie  by  no  meaiw  inreata  it 
b  a  riglit  of  anprcme  control ;  but  it  Indicatea  that  It  waa 

ligned  iometlmea  to  govern  the  actiooa,  and  oogbt  aoaMtimea 
to  have  sway  and  room  io  ttie  heart  ami  over  tlic  condurt  of 
the  iii(livi<lual  ami  the  rommuDily.  FullowinfC  the  rule  alrradj 
accr|)U-)),  tliat  i-vcry  oik-  of  the  ciiHitioiw  nlioulil  MinK'times  |>re- 
vail,  and  flml  a  M|ib<'r«  of  iiiflucnco  ami  plTi-<-t,  we  (xmi-ludc  that 
human  sulTpring  nnil  sorrow  ouKlit  at  least  sonM-tiinea  to  be 
relieved.  When,  anil  liow  often,  pan  only  lie  decided  hy  the 
apeeiui  circumstanm-s  (if  tite  sufferer,  and  tiie  otlwr  demawls 
upon  Uie  benevolence  of  bis  friend  or  neigblior. 

f  :{.1».  SluKib)  this  n-lief  ever  )>e  ir»>lividual,  or  should  it 
tB4iiMHi  always  he  organizc<l?  Coneedin);  Uiat  it  is  h>lb 
•"•"•  rijEbt    ami  ex|Htlicnt,  as  iiHidern  ex|»'riemT  woubl 

teaeh,  that  (be  n-licf  of  nii.Hrortune  sIh>u1iI.  tu  a  lar}{t'  (-stent.  l« 
renilen'<l  l>y  orKaiiizitl  cliarily.  it  still  remains  true  tliat  such 
rvlicf  should  very  ofu-n  In-  furuiMJiiil  l>y  the  aip-ncy  "f  iodi- 
rtdual*.  Keltef  of  tiiia  <lfs<-ri|>ti<m  is  ufu-n  to  lie  |>rer(TTf<l  to 
any  whbh  ran  U-  im|iarte<l  liy  stM-ial  or)(amznlJii».  in  U-inK 
uurv  intclli)icnt,  in<irv  iliM-riiiiinntintc.  ami,  almve  sit.  nmrc 
aliuiKlntil  in  Kvn>[iat)iy.  Ii  i«  emiuiitlly  tnic  Itmt  cburity  Ibii* 
a<lni<iiii>1<'n-<i  in  twic.'  I>I.-m4-<|  ;  -  it  LlcMitclb  bini  Unit  Kit....  mul 
him  tluit  Uki-*,"  lili-MJii);  bim  Uist  takes  wllb  iIh-  ]in(fle«s 
intent  of  perauoal  low  and  sympathy,  aod  bJi-ssit^  bim  that 
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gives  with  manifold  experiences  of  tliat  peculiar  good  which 
attends  unselfish  ministrations  of  any  kind.  The  remark  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  will  always  hold  good  for  all  men,  that 
'^  prayer,  and  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  seem  both  to  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  man  in  his  right  place  of  duty  and  temper  with 
respect  to  himself  and  his  God." 

§  240.  (4)  Another  form  of  want  is  that  of  ignorance  or  vice. 
The  want  in  either  of  these  cases  is  actual,  and  none 

(4)  I^o- 

the  less  but  the  more  serious  for  the  reason  that  the  nuiee  sad 
sufferer  is  unaware  of  his  need,  and  never  can  fully  ^'^ 
appreciate  its  extent,  and,  maybe,  is  offended  and  enraged  by 
proffered  help.  The  duty  is  certainly  none  the  less  real,  and 
none  the  less  imperative,  because  it  is  difficult  to  be  discharged. 
The  extremity  of  the  need  is  often  an  urgent  reason  why  the 
duty  of  relief  should  be  rendered  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Duties  of  this  sort  are  among  the  most  important  which  we 
owe  to  our  fellow-men.  Ignorance  limits  and  enfeebles  the 
intellect,  degrades  and  perverts  the  sensibilities,  and  misleads 
and  hardens  the  will.  Vice  fixes  the  man  in  voluntai*y  and 
shameless  bestial  degradation.  Either  by  itself,  or  both  united, 
degrade  and  weaken  humanity,  lower  the  social  tone,  dry  up 
the  sources  of  individual  and  public  wealth,  prepare  the  way 
for  physical  calamities,  and  diminish  or  destroy  the  public 
vitality.  If  men  owe  any  duties  to  their  fellow-men,  they  are 
under  obligation  to  remove  these  fountains  of  evil  so  far  as 
they  can. 

The  difficulties  are  peculiar  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  ignorant  are  satisfied  with  their  condition,  either  because 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  any  thing  better,  or, 
more  frequently,  because  they  do  not  practically  conceive  of 
the  better  as  possible.  Complete  or  well-nigh  perfect  ignorance 
may  be  confounded  with  knowledge  and  the  satisfaction  which 
attends  it ;  but  its  completeness  is  exemplified  by  its  incapacity 
to  believe  or  appreciate  any  thing  higher  or  better  than  its  own 
degradation.     Vice  is  often,  not  to  say  usually,  aroused  to 


IKMKKTS  oy  ifOllAl.  SClKyCK.     [HHl.  lU 

str«(!  Mid  envy  uhI  se-lflsh  |)r.x«ioi],  by  (h»  cffofta  whlcli  uc 
mtulc  for  iU  fttjuiulonini'nt  and  nire. 

I  ifil.  Thf*'  rlillt.'.illi,-^  .-lifuiry.  rulli-T  Ilisl.  wrak.'f).  tbo 
dotj  u(  Uk  in»tnic4ed  aod  rirtMOua  U>  trcUai  and 
Mt,  w  reoofer  tboM  of  their  neighbora  who  an  in  thte  dw- 
™^J"*  perate  plight  They  «re  monlly  bocmd  to  do  then 
W—Mw  good  Id  Uwm  pwtlcaUn,  to  the  ntmoat  of  thdr 
"^  **^  power.  They  an  wiao  equally  bomkl,  aod  »am»- 
tilDM  by  u  added  oUlgMkia,  to  prevent  tbcM  erlle  aod  Ibi 
CMiM*  of  tbem.  Ignoruoe  m  a  |»«raaing  csluntty,  by  Hi  fcry 
■■tare,  out  be  nore  effectoslly  [nvreiited  tfaao  it  can  be  healed.  1 
The  eame  la  tnte  of  rice.  The  power  of  habit  aod  <rf  aodal 
tefloeDOea  la  anofa  aa  to  open  the  way  for  Inatnictioa  aod  moral 
faifloenoe  wHb  the  yoong,  and  to  iadicale  that  rffotta  dlrecied  to 
their  coltare  are  likely  to  anoceed.  While  erriy  effort  n»y  be 
thwarted  and  fail  by  reaaoD  of  the  per^eraion  of  the  inilivldual 
will,  yet  the  advantages  of  knowledge  ao<l  of  the  power  of  arlf. 
reatraint  are  such  aa  lo  oomi>el  tlic  eonlldenec.  and  (o  fnrre  the 
cotuent,  of  a  generation  of  youth  to  whitli  the  proper  appliances 
are  presented  with  moderate  fidelity  and  akill.  Hence  the  obli- 
gation to  uae  these  appUancea,  aod  to  favor  them,  in  respect  to 
ttie  young,  is  inexorable  aod  aupreroe.  No  one  can  love  his 
neighbor  aa  himself,  in  any  sense,  who  does  nut  endeavor  to 
aavc  the  cbiUlren  and  youth  of  his  tieigfahurhoodi  and  it  may  be 
of  his  coonlr)',  from  ignorance  ami  viw. 

f  212.  Till-  ilutr  Bml  rlKhl  o(  tli*  i-ominunlty  u  or]i>nlinl  Into  iItII  fmr- 
rvniaam  rrninriit.  lu  pnrrni  aiHl  remura  l|[noraDrc  anil  i'lc«  bjr  inraB* 
artMlaa  far  *>(  |>uMlr  atranirriiienu,  will  l>r  rnnililrml  In  lla  |ilBr«.  W« 
la«l*l«aal  ur  al  pnvnt  roDraTIiHl  wllh  thr  dulr  In  tlwia  dlm-iWna  «( 

*^'*"''  Ihr  IihIIvMubI  niati.  ami  ol  mra  a*  v..luniaHI;  attuirkBlwl  lo 

axllr|ial»  anil  prrvpni  ili.w  IcrtiilcUMr  * vll*  ll  ran  Iianllv  b*  <^.nipn<lnl 
Ihal  any  public  ■cnnB^in' nu,  bow^i-rr  ■klltiillr  ibviwHl  bii.I  rfln-tlirlT 
apfilliil.  ran  Mippnnlr  ihr  nrfrHlt;  anil  iluty  i.f  lii.llvMnal  ■rtlilij'  la  )U 
atni'ol  111  ailillilDn  lo  all  thai  ilip  pnblii-  ran  .In.     I"iil."r  n  nrinih.*  lan 

(IMIIIili'lr  Ibc-jr  niB)  !«■,  Il.p  lli"f.-  ln.11>|>rMwlilr  li..-.i  l>  llictr  •■!  iD.lli  ulna) 
aaal  aud  ai'llvitf.     Ttw  ai)iaiilaj{v  ul  luUlvMiidl  bi..I  jirixiiial  tillrf  ••«<! 
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that  which  is  organized  and  official,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  is  that 
it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
person  who  is  assisted,  and  for  the  exercise  pf  personal  sympathy  in  the  act 
of  relief.  While  in  many  cases  it  may  be  better  for  the  recipient,  and 
better  for  his  benefactor,  that  he  shoald  receive  assistance  through  a  public 
agent,  there  are  also  many  in  which  the  assistance  loses  more  than  lialf  its 
value  if  it  is  not  prompted  and  directed  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  wants 
or  sorrows  of  the  recipient  as  only  an  individual  can  attain.  In  many 
cases,  also,  the  assistance  most  needed  is  that  personal  sympathy  which 
only  one  individual  can  impart  to  another.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  needs  to  be  supplied  and  the  wants  to  be  relieved  are  such  moral  wants 
as  only  personal  knowledge  and  personal  love  can  understand  or  reach. 
Whatever  may  be  the  improvements  attained  and  achieved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  charities  of  every  kind,  the  time  will  never  come  when  indi- 
ridnal  agencies  and  individual  administration  will  not  be  required,  and 
when  individual  service  will  not  be  a  duty.  The  principles  by  which  indi- 
vidual duties  to  special  classes  of  indi>iduals  may  be  determined,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  expressed  in  language  or  embodied  in  rules,  still  remain  to  be 
discussed. 

§  243.     Besides  the  individnal  needs  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
which  can  be  most  advantageously  met  by  individual 

^  "^  "^  Necessity 

effort,  there  are  also  social  needs  of  both  descriptions  for  soeisi 
which  require  united  and  vigorous  social  movements  "Yinst*!*-* 
in  the  way  of  prevention  and  reform.     There  are  Boraneessd 
many  reasons  why  the  state  in  its  organized  capacity 
can  perform  these  functions  only  to  a  limited  extent.     A  wide 
margin  is  consequently  left  for  voluntary  activity  in  the  asso- 
ciated movements  of  individual  men.    These  too  have  their  lim- 
itations and  obligations.     The  object  of  such  efforts  is  to  arouse 
public  attention  to  facts  that  have  been  overlooked,  —  perhcaps 
in  the  light  of  principles  which  have  been  disregarded,  —  and 
to  awaken  feelings  of  condemnation  or  alarm  which  had  been 
either  repressed  or  weakened,  in  order  to  excite  individuals  and 
the  public  to  repentance  or  reformation.     Feudal  subjection, 
domestic  slavery,  the  use  and  sale  of  alcoholic  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  licentious  practices,  and  gambling   are   some  of  the 
vicious  institutions  and  practices  which  have  been  the  subjects 
of  these  social  reforms.     Many  general  abuses,  less  obnoxious 
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■  their  ODonl  ri'Utionit,  In  InwincM,  pnlitin,  tntnnm,  ud 
BmuwmeDt*,  bsve  ikUo  Ix-rii  ni«li-  the  niiSji-i-U  of  urn-JKl  ■&>• 
■DBdrenioa  M)<I  .ii-.  ii—imi.  Sii,;li  ussn-nuiicii"  arv  in^rfc-'J} 
legitinute,  pre-emiDCDtl;  when  tbej  an  orginiied  for  gnat 
nonU  nxU  uid  under  pieMlag  moral  necdi.  By  mrana  of 
tbem.  aoiDe  of  tb«  most  Important  adraooea  of  tba  bat  balf- 
century  have  be«D  acblered  in  ptriitical,  ethical,  and  aodal  blwa 
inga.  It  U  toon  than  probable,  that,  tn  the  fature,  tbej  wiO  be 
employed  with  a  Btlll  more  manifeat  and  beoeflcent  tlMMxj, 
The  iDflueooee  that  are  employed  are  the  aocial  eympalhlea  of 
man.  —  the  capacity  of  ooe  man  to  diacem  and  feel  any  tralk 
more  clearly  when  it  b  commended  to  bla  oooadenoe  by  tba 
condemnation  of  any  of  bb  fellow-mea,  eapecially  if  enforoed 
by  the  oonaenting  Judgment  of  a  great  number.  Thb  t»  pc«- 
emincntly  true  when  the  truth  b  enforced  liy  the  ardor  and 
camcH'.iu-as  of  thi'  coDspicntloua  coDvicliuos  of  cnltghtt-iHxl  and 
boDeal  mi-n.  So  |N>u-nt  a  this  force,  that  it  Itas  bevn  takt-n  by 
a  numerous  school  of  |>liiloiK>|then  to  lie  the  only  soairc  aoJ 
atn.>ngtli  of  moral  truth.  "  The  law  of  opinion  "  (f  10),  as  tt 
is  callcl  hy  Locke,  has  always  energized  and  sustained  tlkC  bw 
of  t.-oi.3cifnce,  aD<l  given  it  more  or  less  of  Imiiulse  and  sop- 
port.  It  fallows,  that  the  ethi<^  principles  which  at  once 
enforce  and  regulate  the  employment  of  thb  agency  should 
be  carefnlly  coDsidcrcd. 

f  M.  (1)  fiiirh  mnrpmrnra  (honlil  be  Iniplntt  h;  loanil  •Ihlral  twllne* 
Ctetlllaai  •<  ""'  ii'iK'O"'''  miprcllnB  the  roDiIurt  scalrut  which  Ihpj  ir' 
aanmtKI}  smynl  llofunnrn  "f  vrprr  hind  ihnuia  tint  ot  mil  l»  rri- 
TW  till  BiM  talD  tlial  the  u-l  or  habll  or  iDatllntlod  which  Ihrj  coDdenin  in. 
y^j^^  »  lu  u  ther  mnileiiin  II.  in  turt  tnnrallj  wroi^.     Tb*  Indk*- 

rrlinloalr  ileniinrlalluo  u(  maDjr  oulwuil  art*  or  pr«rtk-as  ~- 
•■  tbratm-fDlfii,  aslng  fnar*  nl  rhanre.  ilrlnklnx  ■  fflaaa  of  wtitr.  <tT  lb* 
like  —  U  ttaelf  wrong,  anil  ran  nrm  mifflie  aa  Ihi-  walihwonl  <•(  a  ■nrr**^ 
tal  aiK-lal  nxnreiDent.  for  the  rraHKi  that  II  will  Dot  rattjr  the  roDTlctloB*  o( 
BO  nianj  men.  Ixr  a  iimiJilrral-lr  ilnie  at  Iraat.  an  to  nartmnl  flaal  iiiii  ■■■ 
A  I'nn.  I|-l«-  oi'motnl  i>rf»l««-lj  ■lalnl.or  the  ritraiaca"!  anil  mklcH  D*a 
dI  lai  la,  la  rertaJn  tu  tr^il  ■([■ii»l  aiij'  <aii*r  In  ohiae  am  k«  II  ta  lurd. 
•bJ  otimm  ■HsheBa  jir«)uillire  anil  dlalmal  agaliul  all  refurtDll>(  e*pu>l- 
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zatlons.  The  only  strength  of  sach  a  movement  is  in  the  assent  of  the 
convicted  conscience  when  assailed  by  an  obvious  moral  truth  so  nearly 
axiomatic  as  to  command  ready  assent  and  universal  conviction. 

(2)  The  occasion  may  he  of  temporary  expediency  or  necessity.    If  so, 
the  reform  should  be  argued  on  this  ground,  and  no  other, 

with  all  the  force  which  the  occasion  will  justify.    Many    ^*^  '*•  •^ 
actions  and  customs,  which  are  in  themselves  personally  in-   teMporsrr. 
nocent,  may  be  so  inr«rwoven  and  overgrown  with  offensive 
and  injurious  associations  as  to  be  themselves  open  to  serious  objections. 
For  the  time,  such  practices  are  of  such  evil  influence  as  to  justify  a  social 
protest  against  them,  and  to  warrant  the  demand  for  a  total  disuse,  at 
least  for  a  time.    In  view  of  these  associations,  and  the  evils  which  would 
follow  were  they  allowed  without  a  protest,  it  may  be  a  duty  publicly  to 
protest  against  such  acts  and  customs  by  a  social  movement.    But  the 
grounds  of  such  a  protest  should  always  represent  the  actual  convictions 
of  those  who  share  and  express  them.    To  begin  or  to  urge  any  such 
movement  on  false  or  factitious  grounds,  is  l)ad  in  i>olicy  and  worse  in 
morality.    To  undertake  to  manufacture  a  factitious  social  conscience,  or 
to  consent  to  it,  is  to  offend  against  one's  inward  integrity,  for  the  sake  of 
what  mnst  be  a  temporary,  and  may  be  a  hollow,  social  reformation. 

(3)  Generally,  in  any  movement  of  reform,  a  man  should  never  be  held 
responsible  except  for  his  own  convictions  and  the  expression    ^«.  ^ 

of  them.    It  is  true,  he  is  also  responsible  for  candor  and    ghoald  be 
frankness  and  friendliness  of  spirit,  and  all  those  personal    held  beyond 
qualities  which  are  fitted  to  gain  the  sympathetic  regard  of   ^^**  pcriionai 
Others.    But,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  the  reform  is  concerned,    *""'^  ^  ®""* 
he  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  convictions,  as  earnestly  and  ardently 
enforced.    With  the  constant  and  earnest  expression  of  these  convictions, 
with  energy,  frankness,  and  sympathetic  feeling,  his  duty  terminates. 

n  his  opinions  or  acts  are  misnnderstoo<I,  if  his  acts  or  arguments  make 
a  different  impression  from  that  which  he  designs  them  to  effect,  he  may 
offend  the  public  conscience,  and  hinder  the  cause  which  he  designs  to  fur- 
ther. He  may  offend  the  conscience  of  goo<i  men,  and  be  counted  as  morally 
unsiound,  or  treacherous  to  a  good  cause.  He  has  no  riglit  to  do  eit1i(>r 
if  he  can  avoid  it  by  honest  methods.  He  is  responsil)le  for  the  impression 
he  makes,  so  far  as  he  is  aware  of  it.  For  this  reason,  a  man  is  bound  to 
see  to  it  that  the  true  import  and  reasons  of  his  act  should  be  fully  made 
known,  whenever  they  concern  his  attitude  in  respect  to  any  social  move- 
ment in  which  he  allows  himself  to  take  part.  He  may  not  fall  back  on 
his  personal  independence,  if  by  that  he  means  a  license  to  be  indifferent 
or  reckless  as  to  what  others  think  in  respect  to  any  cause  which  is  brought 
into  question.  He  may  say,  indeed.  What  business  has  the  community  to 
concern  themselves  with  what  I  do,  or  how  I  think  ?  **  Why  is  my  liberty 
Judged  of  another  man's  conscience?"    To  this  question,  which  is  often 
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esllad  in  qoaatloa  la  llbonj  of  anotiMr  wxt;  via.,  Um  Ubwty  to  faa  l»41Cw>. 
lat  ■■  to  what  inlerprataUon  ilull  )m  pst  DpOB  TMir  aet  bj  oUwn,  vfcatker 
H  ia  or  li  Dot  oomct.  Id  Mbw  wonU,  nrcrj  Man  i*  taonUlj  boand  Is  aM 
UiU  Ui  paaltlon  with  napact  to  oraty  iBportant  qncatioa  of  aoeW  NlofM 
ahall  bt  dlitiMtlT  >Ddarataad.  To  the  qaeatbn,  Whr  •koMid  Iha  «aa> 
monltr  cancan  ItaaUwtthvhU  I  do,  or  with  how  I  tUak  f  tk*  kMMr  to 
paniaaat:  Krmry  uan  la  boand  to  naka  hia  InflnaMa  UU  mi  Um  rigkt 
rid*.  Mwl,  M  tUa  wd,  to  aak*  Um  Maanlt  o(  hia  ooodBot  —aqBtniwri 
•Md  oHphatlo. 

(4>  It  na;  be  •  Vailag  daty  ioc  a  aaa  to  retrala  traoi  wtntj  MttoM 

tuooent  iB  tbaBMalvaa,  U  tbara  It  dangsr  that  bla  aotaal  fMt> 
(«)  tatr  la  |„p  ,gd  pnrpoaM  aball  ba  ulataMtpretad.  ud  lk««br  Ui 
1^  „.tai^  actoal  laawanoa  ihall  ba  RlTan  to  aril.  Tbla  la  Iha  traa 
MM  at  ttlL    intarpnlaiioa  of  Iha  naaliD.  "  If  tneat  maka  bj  bwthM  W 

oSanl.  I  will  eat  MfleabwhUatha  world  alMdoUi.-  IldaM 
Mot  tigaily  that  I  an  lo  nhala  (rom  iBooeant  aetliHia  bai«KBa  a  taaaito  «« 
•lni[il''U>n  inajr  |il<-m-l  niir  ■■Kam|ili',  «  hrn  br  known  nr  tnlehl  kmiw  ihml  lh« 
•rt  It  BlIoKnl  lijr  tnr  wlili  a  |[n<>.l  niniH-lrniv.  aii.l  la  ihrn-r<>ri-  kIikIIv  Inon- 
cent  in  mr.  wlul>-Trr  II  may  tm  In  liliiuvlf.  Hut  tt  <l<>m  ■Iciiify,  lliat  II 
■o  mt  wlili'h  1  kuow  lo  l«  liinorrnl  bihI  rt|^l  ahall  nialu!  ■  almiila  or  aln> 
nitix  '"'»>  "lunUly  in  err,  bt-rauMi  bs  lulaiviiairupa  tlir  maml  luipitt  of  tba 
•ri.  t  u  Hi  nfralD  fmm  (he  xl  ai  I  woiiM  avoM  b-ni|Nliiu  ■  f>-1l<>v.insn  lu 
a  iritn-  t  may  not  ilpiiiniT  or  tFin|>l  aoy  man  In  avll  )iy  an  xl  shu-h 
hr  ■liall  rixwtrus  Id  ba  b»lil  hj  ne  a*  roormlly  wninx.  aiul  ypl  prrli-mml 
bjr  mr  iLinixb  eril.  udIub  iIhm  ar>  other  dHUIre  ami  iinvalllnc  rriMuiia 
why  till  at-t  aliuuM  lie  allowed. 

(^»  The  talluti^  or  wrahnMara  thai  attend  not  a  (aw  aorlal  moTrmrnia 

tot  liDpiiftanl  muni  ra>U  fiirnUh  iM>  alrui'"'"'  ajtalnai  th* 
<i)  Rartal  lemilmary  at  Impunamv  <■[  IliU  rlHB  at  iIuiIpl     In  »>.U1 

Diiit  riupMi*  u(  wlilcb  Ihr  riiiln  arv  ilealrablr.  aoil  Ibr  iui-il»-U 
„4  link.         *''  ■  >"•  Ibera  la  innri-  iluiii  tlie  atatrcBair  ■iirnsih   >'f   Utr 

ln<llvl.liial>  who  rmlark  In  Ilmn.  I'liMIr  opInlrH).  wli^n  il 
rauTf«  aiTDnBly  undi-i  Ibmr  mmllhima.  hai  an  otrbiiIi-  Inn'*.  TliU  fi<r>o 
ii  thi>  (ipaluct  of  ihai  minnHin  aympalhy  « 
Imp  lDti>  a  aoilal  mgraiy  of  x^iwoa  lovr  be 
loip  U  aaorllonnl   by  tbf  appnirlna  nina-ir 


ili'h  l.lKiiila  Inilivblaal  tr^l- 
I  aPlI-M<'Hflt'e.  Thurtliual 
<«  at  r%.h  anil  of  all.  ii> 
•n-hni  1>T  Ihn  r>th>nal  tni 
DBl>^l  by  one  a|4ni.  Imrrll- 


nallnl  mnrlrtlon  of  a  K<^al  nimmunllj  anlmBli 
Ibk  III  ail  roii  uhlrb  la  alM-lly  ichhI.  aixt  rp>|»n 
rvo-u-arr*  .4  all  >>l..<iii  lli-)  a<l.lr<'u      lliil.  I'  ti>l]<'»  aixl  Ir^itimaU  a-  » 

lacUilon*  rafi«iB,  vbelhet  lu  eoda  We  ilouUIul  t>f  llir  mauu  are  IllfttU- 
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mate,  is  equally  manifest  by  the  contrast.  In  such  movements,  violent 
assertion  takes  the  place  of  solid  argument ;  lawless  vituperation,  of  s\'m- 
pathetic  appeal ;  sophistical  rhetoric,  of  convincing  logic.  The  one  is  as 
a  chorus  of  conspiring  voices  sustained  by  a  well-trained  orchestra,  that 
constrains  to  admiring  sympathy  ;  the  other,  a  crowd  of  inharmonious 
performers,  that  disgust  and  repel  by  a  braying  dissonance  of  sound. 
Each  in  its  way  exemplifies  the  truth  that  no  social  effort  can  succeed, 
whose  ends  are  moral,  if  it  does  not  utter  the  truth  in  a  loving  spirit. 

These  principles,  it  will  be  observed,  apply  equally  to  the  special 
duties  which  respect  social  reforms,  and  the  general  duty  of  wisely  direct- 
ing our  personal  influence  for  moral  ends;  it  being  rememl)ered  that  l>oth 
are  enforced  by  the  general  obligation  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  our 
fellow-men  in  every  possible  method.  (Cf.  Francis  Wayland,  The  Limita- 
tions Cff  Human  Be^pomibUUy :  Boston,  1838.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


I  845.  Dmrji  or  IliU  rlwta  arv  oiro<l  tu  thiiiw  lunglo  u>diTHl> 
^^^  Oils  with  wlioro  wc  Mv  ponDwIM  l>y  spvcW  aett 
ttoM  a^  and  rvlutiun«.  KiK-ti  lu  gin-  na«  to  ii|N-Ha]  •Tib|w- 
SillTiB  *^"^  '^""  ""t'patl'i*^-  TIk^p  ftrta  «n<l  irlalioiu  may 
rtirfU^       be  ii;*!^-*-:!!-!!.'  ur  (tiMmrvcAlik* ;  tbi'  riiHrtloui  nwy  ba  J 

atlj-ut-liv^  </t  r('(K'll<'til.  Tlie  n-tuliuiia  an:  ({rauuileJ  ' 
in  the  ooiintiliilioii  ur  mnn,  ftod  (>oniH-(|Ucntly  evoke  cerlaia 
natural  eniDtiiiiiit  ami  iii)|iulw8,  wliii-h  arv  ninntft-Hte<l  In  »p- 
pro|iriat4^  ai'lioiii.  T\ivy  arv  univvraal  tu  luuii.  IwiuK  rt-rtain 
to  rxiMt  uiiilcr  the  rirrumatojicefl  which  nrv  t-ominon  to  the 
liuiimii  rail'.  The  affectiooa,  olao,  as  D:iturml  torc«ii,  hath  unite 
uu'l  n-|)el.  As  nf^ulatecl  hy  the  will,  wbethrr  in  (he  Tonn  of 
inilul;;i-ui.w  ur  rf'|>rfWiioti.  thi-y  an-  Huhjed  to  tlit-  law  of  duly, 
nrifi  take  on  a  moral  <hurail«T.  So  far  a*  ihU  U  Uw.  nn-n 
In-coiim-  n>H|io»HiliIi>  for  their  ufTviiioaa.  an<)  Ihi-  action*  lo  wlti.h 
llicy  im|H-t.  Tlic  ohjcctivL*  pmuinlH  of  IIm-n-  ilulicH  nrv  •■•rtiiin 
rclutiuui>hi|M  which  connect  man  with  hi*  Mlow-U-in^H.  and  fit 
him  to  t'sist  in  the  varioun  ii|ihiT<-R  which  make  up  human  xid 
cty.  Tht-ir  luhjcctivc  )[rounili*  an*  llu-  ciuutioai  owl  iru]>ul»r« 
which  corriit|Hiu>l  to  thiiw  n.-lationiihi|ia. 

As  natural  fimttions.  Ihcy  oU-y  tlKMie  ]Myi-hifa]  laws  which 

tur  common   lo  nil  the  olcmi-ntarv   fcclinin  of   oar 
HB.*  ■(•  nature.      1  mlcr  the  ojN'ration  of  asMOciation,  tlirM 

It'yj^ICr'    ""'•'''*'  t''"'"*'"  "'   oricinal  f.-rlinn  an-  woven   inta 

comjilrv  awl  many-shailiil  (i<uiui-s,   which    arv   <-x> 
|>rcaa«il    UinMigh    Ibe  varioiu   words    aiid    toUM   ami   gesluiva 
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which  make  up  the  language  of  feeling.  As  moral,  they  are 
capable  of  a  still  greater  diversity,  so  far  as  they  are  modified 
l>y  voluntary  indulgence  or  control.  As  these  natural  and 
moral  elements  are  combined,  they  characterize  the  separate 
personality  of  every  human  being.  This  personality  is  individ- 
ual so  soon  as  every  man  begins  to  exist  with  tendencies  or 
repellencies  which  are  his  own.  It  is  individualized  still  further, 
as  these  forces  are  modified  by  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
personal  environment.  But  it  is  more  conspicuously  and  con- 
summately individual  as  the  moral  will  stamps  its  impress  upon 
these  natural  characteristics,  and  moulds  them  to  its  service, 
under  the  stimulus  and  control  of  the  law  of  duty,  or  in  devia- 
tion from  and  resistance  to  that  law. 

§  246.  Though  we  are  bound  to  our  fellow-men,  as  men,  by 
a  common  sympathy,  they  are  not  to  us  objects  of  _ 

•'      *^        "^  •'  "  Hen  are  nn- 

equal  interest,  nor  do  they  impart  to  us  equal  pleas-  like  i«  tiMir 
ure.  Were  all  men  alike,  and  did  they  interest  one  ■•*"""•• 
another  with  sympathies  alike  in  quality  and  degree,  humanity 
would  be  reduced  to  a  monotonous  uniformity.  All  its  richness 
and  variety  would  be  sacrificed  to  a  tame  similarity.  Each 
man  would  be  the  counterpart  of  his  fellow.  Personality 
would  be  robbed  of  all  its  charms,  and  the  opportunity  for 
individual  freedom  and  individual  development  would  be 
excluded.  Men  are  individual,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
separate  personality,  but  by  the  many-shaded  and  many-hued 
individual  differences  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  of  human 
life,  and  are  constantly  expressed  in  language  and  behavior. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  original  endowments  and 
manifestations  of  human  sensibility  are  indefinitely  various. 
When  to  these  differences  of  original  structure,  there  is  added 
a  difference  of  circumstances,  there  is  necessarily  a  still  greater 
difference  in  their  products,  in  character  and  language,  in  man- 
ners and  tastes.  When  to  these  are  added  the  activities  of  the 
free  and  responsible  will,  there  is  opportunity  for  still  greater 
variety  in  individual  idiosyncrasies. 


FUKST.f   OF  Jton.tl.    uriKM'S.  tftUrr.  318. 

f  S47.  It  to  not  rarprtolng,  —  it  aatorallj  ud  aecenwit;  fol- 

lorn,  -~  that  men  thiH  dUTermttoted  Bboultl  attrut 
k  vmimMm  ^ixl  ivp^  <**>«  AooUwr  bjr  luitiirmi  «iid  vtlfldal  lympm' 
M^— "»■■     tUe*  and  uttpUUea.    Whether  tbcae  attractire  and 

Kpelliog  emotkuu  ar«  reaaooable  or  imreaaoBable, 
irtwtber  tbey  ar«  dlgnlHed  or  trivial,  their  pnuAical  atgniRcaace 
to  enonnoas  fat  bringing  men  together  or  holding  them  apart. 
Men  like  or  dislike  one  another  by  a  natural  aympathjr  or  trpol- 
■too,  aalde  from  and  before  any  Tolontary  or  mora!  Interference 
with  tbeae  original  impnlaea.  Upon  theae  original  tendenriea 
are  auperindnoed  manifold  aeootidarjr  alfectton*  towania  «r 
■galnat  the  IndlvidoaU  whom  Ihej  enooonter.  The  mere  fact 
of  familiar  and  frequent  acqnalntanoe  or  doae  proximHj  brlop 
Into  bold  relief  and  oooBpieooin  prominence,  agreeable  or  dto- 
agfLi'ttlile  chanctcrifltics,  wfaptbtT  of  mannpra.  of  spM-Hi,  of 
bahiu.  or  character.  The  nparcr  ami  the  more  firqiK-ntlv  mrn 
come  tugftlipr,  the  niorc  active  is  Itie  attraolion  or  r«-|>uUiua 
which  tlic)'  rxert  upon  oaoh  otlicr.  Tbc  circumitunce  that  we 
havp  Iki'd  amo4'iaU>d  in  any  activity,  that  wc  have  U-amwl  to 
know  une  anutlii-r  intimntcly,  that  oar  tasli^  arc  aimilar  or 
unlike,  that  we  like  or  diHlike  tbc  aame  |>i>oplo,  tlie  same  em- 
ployiDCDt*.  or  the  name  liooks,  or  that  wc  lio  or  <lo  iMrt  bold 
the  same  practiciil  |irinci|)lca.  tends  U>  inlt-naify  any  natural  iir 
orifrinal  flyni|iBtUy  or  nnli|mthy  for  or  tmninit  every  indiviihiit 
wlmm  we  kuow.  If  we  Imve  liml  oot-nNioti  to  cniiAile  in  n  man. 
an<l  found  bim  t>[M'n  or  i-«>nc<-ali-<l,  true  or  false,  magnaiiliiHHM 
or  mean,  any  nriKinal  lendeucy  (owanlx  or  a);ainst  him  is  eitlH-r 
inteimifit^),  rountcrartiHt,  <)r  overcome.  If  he  has  iixlienlvi)  vul- 
UDtari'  or  |M-nnnat  frieuilliDcu  or  liuvlility  lowahit  ounelvni. 
aiHl  hu  tnanifcstc*!  IhcAc  fei-linjni  dy  hi*  actions,  our  itymiMlhy 

or  sntinnlhv  id  m-<-«fiinrilv  imn-HM-il. 
niiBUrr  f  ^*'*-  "■■'  "''  tl"*^  nnliiral  <i>m|>ntlii<-<(  uud  an- 

*•"•■*  tajfiniiitms.  )oit»sl  with  vnryiny   cireuinat.iiiTt'a   ami 

o|>|ii>rtunit)ea  of  interi'OunH-  ami  knowledtcr.  tbrtv 
gromm  tbc   natural    foundation   for  involuntary'  friemUhip  and 
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love  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  voluntary  or  moral  hostility  on  the 
other.  If  we  designate  the  first  by  likingy  we  should  call  it 
the  natural  growth  of  the  sensibilities  and  affections,  the  joint 
production  of  nature  and  opportunity.  If  we  apply  and  limit 
it  to  the  second,  we  should  define  love  to  be  the  voluntary  prod- 
uct of  these  likmgs  or  disllkings,  so  far  as  they  are  modified 
by  the  personal  or  individual  will,  in  direction,  repression,  or 
indulgence.  In  this  way  each  individual  finds  in  his  social 
experience  and  development  a  special  training  and  varied 
opportunity  to  which  his  will  and  moral  personality  impart  an 
ethical  character.  His  affections  of  liking  and  disliking  are 
individual  in  more  than  one  sense.  They  are  individual  so  far 
as  they  are  the  results  of  his  natural  constitution.  Tiiey  are 
individualized  still  further,  so  far  as  they  are  moulded  by  tlie 
social  environment  of  our  fellow-men.  They  are  more  con- 
spicuously individual,  so  far  as  the  moral  personality  stamps 
upon  them  its  character  as  ethically  right  or  wrong,  as  moulded 
and  tested  by  the  law  of  duty. 

§  249.  But  what  is  the  law  of  duty  here,  and  what  place 
does  it  take  with  respect  to  those  natural  and  indi-  ,^^  j^^  ^ 
vidual  affections  which  attract  and  repel  men  ?    Does  dnty  with  re- 

1  «         .  I   V  1  i.       11  »A    spcct  to  both. 

equal  and  universal  benevolence  to  all  men  permit 
special  and  limited  affections  towards  some,  and  the  actions 
which  such  affections  would  inspire?  If  so,  on  what  ground, 
and  by  what  authority,  does  it  sanction  and  command  these 
limitations  to  a  few?  How  can  impartial  benevolence  enjoin 
unequal  love?  How  can  disinterested  benevolence  enjoin  wliut 
seems  to  be  an  intensely  interested  affection,  which  always  iso- 
lates and  often  idolizes  its  object?  On  what  general  principle 
can  these  vexed  questions  be  answered?  and  by  what  criterion 
can  these  answers  be  justified  in  theory  and  applied 

.  .f  Err  Batlon»n«t!c 

m  practice  r  and  ■eDti- 

These  questions  have  been  variously  answered  in  "»«nt«i 

^  "^  theoriet. 

the  spirit  of  opposite  theories.     Some  moralists  of 

the  rattonalistic  school  have  made  the  law  of  love,  as  mter- 
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rted  by  tbem,  to  rcqain  u  to  feel  mod  act  towarda  all  nwo 
[«,  hi  the  consdeDtiooa  diaregatd  or  the  atom  rrprcMioD  of  all 
Ooae  apeoial  feellnga  whidi  attnuit  or  repel  na  with  rwpect  to 
dlridaal  men.     Thla  doctrine  haa  been  carried  to  tbe  extmna 
tbeoraUoal  and  practical  fanaticUm  by  Miidiy  doetriiiatm  at 
both  atbeiatic  and  Chriatian  adMob.    Tbe  French  repaUieaiw 
of  a  oertafai  ^pe,  In  the  lint  BevolntioD,  formally  nqnlred  that 
so  appdlatioiia  of  endearment  or  family  affection  aboold   be 
•Dowed  wbidi  would  recognise  any  other  relatitmahip  of  doty 
or  affeoti<n  than  that  of  common  citltenablp.     Aacetka,  in  all 
I  Chriatiao  oentnriea,  bare  incolcated  tbe  da^  of  mortifying 
t  loving  affectiona  between  man  and  man,  aa  eaaentially 
•tile  to  a  dialtttereated  lore  of  God  and  an   Impartial  lor* 
to  bia  creaturea.     8nndry  sentlmcnUliflU,  on  the   otbrr  band, 
would  find  in  the  natural  strength  or  U>nclcme«M  of  any  emo- 
tion, whether  Tricndly  or  hostile,  tbe  ■u))rcme  law  for  il«  regn* 
lalion.     Tbe  fanaticiMn   is  equally  unreason  a)  ilc  wliich  rejerta 
all  the  defensive  and  primitive  sffection*  ss  essentially  nnluving 
and  unlovely,  with  that  which  Onds,  in  the  rneffiy  or  tt-ndemess 
or  wannth  of  s  fond  or  romantic  alTt^tlon,  tlie  sanrtion  of  ita 
lawful  supremacy  under  erery  variety  of  etmimslantva.     By  a 
aimilar  error  it  finds  in  the  so-called  natural  relationships,  as  of 
country  or  family  or  church,  llie  ultimate  authority  fur  Itie  duty 
wbk'h  it  sani-tions  snil  enforces.     Whi-n  carriH  a  step  farther, 
senlimcntalism  would  sanction  the  l>reacb  of  the  mnrriafte-vow, 
and  tl>e  abnef^stion  of  Ihe  marriaf;e  ivlation.  at  the  impuliv  of 
what    are  called  tlKtirt  affinUitn.  and  find   in   the   caprice  of 
UDrettulateil  passion  tbe  final  autburity  for  tbe  personal  and  even 
tlie  sexual  associations. 

It  wuuld  seem  that  neither  of  these  theories  can  he  wholly  in 
-^  .  .  tbe  right,  and  that  some  principle  remsins  to  be  dis- 
»h»iiT  la  covereil  which  will  do  Juntice  to  wliat  i«  Iroc  in  each. 
That  principle  is  furnished  in  the  assumption,  whirb 
we  are  autlwriiml  to  make,  that  the  well-being  of  men  is  piT>> 
metad  hj  iodalging  tad  clfeagtbening  their  apeclal  affectiona. 
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whether  friendly  or  hostile,  only  as  regulated  by  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  highest  good  of  the  receiver  and  giver.  At  first 
thought,  this  rule  seems  unsatisfactory  for  its  vagueness,  sound- 
ing, as  it  does,  like  a  barren  and  empty  formula.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  any  principle  like  this,  when  stated 
in  language,  can  be  little  more  than  an  abstract  proposition  of 
fact,  expressing  only  what  is  common  to  all  those  special  rules 
of  feeling  and  conduct  which  the  practical  discernment  of  men 
has  reached  by  induction  in  the  centuries  of  human  experience, 
aided,  it  may  be,  by  a  higher  guidance.  These  rules,  the  com- 
prehensive, unwritten  codes  of  manners  and  morals  that  are 
found  everywhere  among  civilized  and  savage  men,  so  far  as 
they  are  correct,  have  been  formed  from  such  interpretations 
of  the  intentions  of  nature,  as  indicated  in  man's  individual  and 
social  economy,  and  confirmed  by  the  practical  workings  of 
human  life. 

That  we  are  shut  up  to  these  sources  of  knowledge,  is  still 
further  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  other  is  open 
to  us.     No  absolute  general  rule  has  ever  been  general  mie 
actually  recognized  which  of  itself  can  settle  every  *■"  ^  ***^ 

down. 

conflict  between  two  natural  affections,  —  as  between 
love  to  father  or  mother,  to  benefactor  or  relative,  to  friend  or 
foe,  to  an  acquaintance  or  stranger,  —  or  require  us  invariably 
to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  either  in  outward  act  or  inward 
feeling.  No  inward  impression  or  divine  instinct  can  preserve 
OS  from  error,  or  guide  us  infallibly  to  the  indulgence  of  the  one 
and  the  suppression  of  the  other  impulse,  when  any  two  come 
in  conflict.  £ven  had  we  an  explicit  rule  which  should  provide 
for  all  the  complex  relationships  of  these  intwined  and  conflict- 
ing impulses,  we  should  need  unerring  inspiration  to  determine 
onder  which  clause  of  the  rule  or  exception  each  individual  case 
would  fall. 

§  250.  Before,  however,  we  decide  whether  the  law  of  love, 
as  interpreted  by  these  special  relationships,  is  our  only  rule, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  this  law  in  fact  requires  in  the 


RgnlAtkm  or  htdalgeuM  of  oar  ipecUl  prefereooM  and  aiiUp- 
aibiet.  It  ia  Impwlut  to  Dotioe  that  the  law 
■■*■  «Ma  bM  wliidi  bids  u  love  oar  neighbor  ■•  oanelre*  does 
rwin  M  u  Qot  reqaire  w  to  have  or  dwriah  ttie  aune  cnmtiaa 
i^i  titikm*  or  affectioD  lowarda  ever;  IndlTldDal  of  tha  hnmaa 
*"***'  *"-  famil;.  Aa  it  ia  Impoaaible  that  we  abould  perfons 
towards  all  men  the  same  actlou,  aimilarlj  it  ia  impoaalbk  that 
W0  abould  feel  alike  towards  all ;  and  therefore  the  law  of  do^ 
doea  Dot  require  this  of  ns.  The  special  aflectiona  which  anita 
us  so  dosely  to  aooie,  that  the;  beoonie  a  part  of  oar  emotioBsl 
life,  arc  in  nature  unlike  to  that  oommon  aympathj  whidt  makii 
love  to  nan  aa  man  a  general  and  comprebenalve  dutj.  Won 
this  law  perfectlj  fulfilled,  it  woold  not  (because  it  could  not) 
evolie  tiM  same  personal  interest  towards  every  Indiridoal  of 
the  human  race.  The  great  Exemplar  of  Jittinterested  love 
to  the  human  family  line)  bis  u«n  B|>et-iat  (rirck-  of  fi  ivnda  wboa 
he  loved  with  sgK-cial  affection,  sud  amon);  tlieee  was  one 
whom  he  l<>vi-«l  ntorc  than  all  Uic  rvst.  The  brief  record  coo* 
ccrniiig  the  disciple  "whom  Ji-sua  loved"  should  go  far  to 
settle  many  of  the  difficult  questions  of  casuistry  that  have 
diii(urlic<l  the  ooDscicDces  of  many  of  his  tlistutervsied  and 
earnest  fuliowcn. 

UoreovtT,  llie  law  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
oureelvi-s  <)<>c«  nut  rc<|uire  us  Ui  lii-t  each  one  of 
iHr,^^^     our  iiei)!lit>oni  cfiually  well,  ur  nect-snarily  to  rrpms 
■•r  i»i«b-       Q^f  tiympathy  fur  thuae  who   are   congenial  or  our 
ant)|Mtliy  fur  llwisc   who  are  (liHtaflteful.       It  does 
not  l>td  us  haw  the  same  emotions  towsrilii  the  truated  friend 
tif  a  lifetime  sa  towsnis  Ute  mrtuiger  of  an  liour's  acqusiDlanc^    i 
It  ilutii   nut   cuinmauil    us    to    fet'l   ur   act    with    respect   to  a  J 
gi-neniuN   iH-nefactor.  sm   we  du  with  resjirct    to   one  who   hM  J 
iiliiivn  114  M')  liiiiliii'wi.  or  ]MThB[>s  hsii  rctuniiil  our  kindnm   * 
with   ^nns    iiigrslitude.      Wbrn   it  cumniauils    us  to  lore  ca 
cDemicn,    it   <lues    not  bid    us   repress  the  natural    antagootaa 
wbiuh  Bak«  thslr  aociaty  or  pnaenoe  disagraeabla.  bat  «a^ 
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to  love  them  morally  as  men.  Whatever  modifying  or  adjust- 
ing force  this  moral  love  may  subsequently  exert  upon  our  sym- 
pathies  or  antipathies,  upon  our  likings  or  unlikings,  may  be 
safely  left  to  itself.  The  law  of  Wcing,  which  is  founded  in 
human  nature,  was  never  intended  to  dishonor  that  nature,  or  to 
violate  and  shock  its  individual  aflSnities  or  preferences.  The 
moral  law  of  loving  can  not  and  does  not  supersede  or  extin- 
guish the  natural  law  of  liking  which  brings  individuals  together 
and  holds  them  apart. 

§  251.  The  well-being  of  man,  moreover,  is  promoted  by 
cherishing  and  obeying  many  of   the  limited  and  Theiadmi- 
special  affections.     Whether  we  consider  the  happi-  »•■«•  •' 

■pcclal 

ness  which  comes  from  the  affections  themselves  as  Mtttetiom* 
subjective  experiences,  or  the  actions  which  they  *»«*i«t«7« 
prompt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum  of  human  well- 
being  is  immensely  augmented  by  the  limitation  of  their  special 
activities  to  narrow  channels,  and  the  consequent  augmentation 
of  the  strength  and  sensitiveness  of  the  special  emotions  them- 
selves. It  follows,  not  only  that  the  law  of  general  benevolence 
allows,  but  that  it  sanctions  and  enforces,  respect  to  the  personal 
affections  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  and  even  exalts  to  the 
very  highest  place  the  duties  to  which  these  impel. 

The  duties  which  are  thus  sanctioned,  whether  they  concern 
the  feelings  or  the  conduct,  are  enforced  as  special  inferences 
or  applications  from  the  comprehensive  law  of  love  to  man 
as  man.  These  inferences  are  lai^ely  left  to  the  individual 
judgment,  and  cannot  be  formulated  as  axioms  or  even  as 
positive  and  general  principles.  No  absolute  and  unchangiug 
precepts  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  to  every  case  which  may 
arise,  nor  even  in  regard  to  the  relative  place  of  these  relation- 
ships and  affections  in  general  as  measured  with  one  another. 
All  that  ethical  science  can  accomplish  is  to  justify  and  enjoin 
duties  of  this  class  as  among  the  most  important  of  human 
obligatioDS,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  reasons  which  enforce  them. 
The  only  oomprehensiveTule  for  their  regulation  is  furnished  by 
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ft  whhrh  hi'la  iM  U)  M^k  Ibd  higlimt  good  of  all  ncn. 

iiVing  the  adjbstniptit  of  tht>  nnturnl  ftml  |M?not)Bl  >YiD|Mlbi«a 

idaatlpatUn  to  Hproi&l  cum-*  w  tlio;  oriiic. 

I  US.  If  tliA  miiml  aHpolioD  of  love  h*>  iiiprvin^.  Ibe  •fM-rial 

peratiuKl  uR't'CtiuaH  will  take  their  «|i]>n>firi*i0  pUcn, 

,^)lil^     MDd  Maunio  tlirtr  ri'lfttire  And  riftlitfgl  atrFiif^tJi.     It 

y***       ia  nurnl   itn]>oniiDt  1o  olwti-rrc,  nuiTroriT.  thai   tbM 

■IfMtkxi  or  ambMltDg  poqxwa  tt  fxardnd  ami 

4ciplio«d,  ia  •trengtbened  or  wMkeoed,  Is  fM  and  poved, 

DMandly,  In  the  apeofaU  fonaa  of  oar  km  to  aoiiulDUiioea 
od  bemfaotan,  to  frieoda  attd  aneinita.    Ttia  tor*  to  aac 

itekm  exerdae  ia  lof«  to  aone  paittcoUr  aMB,  — to  fathaa 

atotiMT.  to  bdabMH)  or  wife,  to  child  or  bawfaotor,  to  friand 
/  neigfabor.  It  ta  throogh  tbe  coatrol  which  we  exenriaa  ovar 
tbeac  affectioaa,  and  the  energy  we  impart  to  tbem,  that  tba 
Btorml  disciiiliae  of  lore  to  man  u  man  la  maintaiDed  and 
perfected,  awl  the  character  and  habita  becooM  better  or  wotae. 
While  tbe  comprehensive  and  abatract  formola  of  duty  from 
Ban  to  roan  la  the  doty  of  voluntaiy  love,  tbe  applicattoo 
of  thia  rale  to  the  special  affectiona  involves  their  energetic 
or  their  vigorona  rppreaaioD  In  due  proportion  to  ooe  another. 
Tbey  all  have  their  foundation  and  place  in  the  natore  of  man. 
Each  one  of  then  has  its  fanctioD  in  tlie  aocial  eoonony. 
They  are  all  neceaaary  and  naefnl  for  man's  development  and 
progrtaa.  The  templatmna  to  failure  and  weakneaa  are  ron- 
atant  in  every  one  of  these  relaliooa.  The  natural  rudiroenta 
of  human  affectiona,  buth  aympalbetic  and  re[ieUenl,  are  coo- 
stantly  liable  to  exceaa  and  dt-fect  in  Uicir  rvlativc  (woportMu, 
■nd  to  mlaplaoemrnt  in  respect  to  the  objects  which  excite  then, 
and  OB  whleh  Ihey  rest.  3Ien  love  their  friendi  and  bpuefadora 
too  murh  or  too  little  alMolutdy  or  relatively.  Tht-ir  frieml- 
abifN  and  antlpathiea,  their  gTatitiHles  or  their  resentmenta,  aiw 
eilber  l>n  itlrooit,  or  ilbiprotiortiutied  to  <ine  anotlitT. 

It  fuUowB  that  special  rules  or  maxima,  foundt-d  on  iadivMual 
V  ffaral  aipwiaBBa,  tmj  aid  as  ia  tke  applicattoo  of  tbaaa 
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general  principles.    They  concern  the  objects  of  these  special 
affections,  and  the  relative  energy  or  proportion 
with   which   the   feelings   should   be   indulged   or  roandedou 
obeyed.     These  special  rules  are  simply  inductions  «•"•"* 
derived  from  the  interpretation   of  human   nature 
and  from  the  lessons  of  human  experience.     They  vary  greatly 
in  their  import,  and  their  application  to  particular  cases.     Pri- 
marily they  are  rules  for  the  affections  or  feelings  ;  secondarily 
and  necessarily  they  extend  to  the  actions,  both  those  which 
express  the  feelings  and  those  which  re-act  upon  them.     They 
are. consequently  rules  for  the  inner  culture  as  truly  as  for  the 
outer  life.     They  are  classed  as  duties  which  respect  sympathy 
and  antipathy^  duties  which  originate  from  favors  bestowed  or 
injuries  received^  duties  which  grow  out  of  associations  of  intim- 
acy awd  confidence^  duties  to  acknowledged  friends  and  recog- 
nized enemies. 

%  253.  Hie  first  doss  spring  from  our  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies. We  may  indulge  and  obey  our  personal  lik-  ^  .j  ^  ,,, . 
ings  and  dislikings,  our  sympathies  and  antipathies,  respect  the 
our  gratitude  and  our  resentment,  so  far  as  they  do  ■^'"'** 
not  lead  us  to  wrong  our  fellow-man  whom  we  do  not  fancy, 
of  any  good  which  we  might  do  him ;  or  harm  the  one  whom 
we  like,  by  excess  of  affection ;  or  wrong  ourselves  by  lack  of 
control  over  blind  and  unreasoning  emotion.  We  have  already 
seen  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  neighbors  to  every  cue  of 
our  fellow-men  ;  and  that  it  is  for  our  convenience,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  our  fellows,  that  we  should  limit  our  affections  and  acts 
to  a  few,  naturally  to  those  nearest  to  us.  For  similar  reasons, 
though  more  emphatically,  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
manded, to  bestow  our  strongest  and  most  frequent  sympathies 
and  acts  of  blessing  upon  those  with  whom  we  sympathize  most 
fully  and  intensely.  That  we  may  and  should  regulate  these 
sympathies,  is  obvious ;  but,  this  being  conceded,  the  rule  re- 
mains, and  the  reasons  for  it  are  plain.  If  I  can  effectively 
feel  and  act  for  only  three  hundred  of  my  fellow-men,  owing  to 
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the  ItmfUttotM  of  humnn  torrv  mn<1  opportunity,  und  no  dn  tUi 
more  effectiTel^'  for  tli<?  thret-  buu<lnKl  ta  whom  I  am  MiwculHr 
drawn  by  favuriii^  ajmpath;,  tbtu  I  may  anil  ouytit  tu  luril 
inyMlf  to  tfaeftf.  If  thore  arv  many,  or  ft-w,  wlium  I  aftinrallf 
dblike,  wbo  Wukcn  iu  mo  a  (HMlLive  lUitJimtliy,  ouil  li>  roatrttjuM 
to  wboM  gool  I  nm  tm)j«llnl  by  no  aix^-fnl  ivnmin  of  ■Mlily, 
or  knowledge  of  impcu'ting  nmuity  or  cortjuii  BUlTcring  tram 
Othera,  Mid  If  I  cs|M'n(l  Uip  vM'iTv  lonv  of  my  love  upno  IbiM* 
to  wbom  I  MB  tIjiiH  ilraHni  by  natural  anil  apfclol  aympatby,  / 
do  a  HgU^.  For  u  Himilur  n-tuwin  I  may  rbirUh  my  likiug«  If 
tbey  are  natural.  lunt  yidil  In  my  mMlikinfpi  If  iWy  arr  gt-nuina 
Mid  unforoedt  t-nauH-  n  <vin'-<*ntrnt'-H  intrmt  in  a  frw  imH- 
tMbkU  b  nude  rit'iviouni'  hy  tbi-  liriiilntitm*  nf  my  nntuiv,  awl 
beciUMe  it  is  at  »[>''<'  tb>-  mo«t  |K>t4rnt  iDcllcmt^nt  to  adf-anni* 
ficing  and  dlsiuUTL-nu-U  aJf..t^ti.ju,  aud  t/«iii«  llm  uoui  W  ninfii 
tennt-ious  and  i-onstant  bahits  of  bcncvolpDt  feeling  uid  aetkn. 
Sucb  a  rule  of  feeling  and  of  life  enbanoea  and  eoluKes  iia- 
mi'MM-ly  the  range  of  imliviilual  and  aodal  enjoyment,  end  gin* 
to  man  bia  mtUli-at  diaciplinc  for  a  perfected  charity  uid  a 
higber  tlian  Imman  love. 

The  aiiii/ni'hiea,  also,  wilb  which  we  are  concerned,  kre  tboaa 
twaaiip»  inatinrtive  anil  neceasary  reptilniona  which  mr*  nat- 
urally rvokifl  by  i-imtjict  with  tbow  of  our  fcllow- 
mrn  wIhwc  na[(irT>  is.  in  many  nii]ierta.  unlike  our 
*""•*•  own.     Them-    nnt.i)i<inmli'-   or   nnitmgpnUI    frrlinga 

an-  RU|>|H>aiH|  by  ui  to  l»-  ]iiir>-ly  naturtd.  and  in  no  arnap  \itl- 
untnry  or  mnritlly  n'pn-binHihb-.  Tin-  original  fact  nuinol  he 
dt-niiil.  that  wo  an-  imiM-llnl  lownnU  all  men  by  the  aymp«lbH-a 
wbii-b  are  common  to  m  as  nM'n.  Itut  we  are  al»o  repelled  frooi 
many  by  th<-  fiflingn  which  our  aDtiiintbic  perminality  awakena. 
That  Burh  aiilipntliii-ii  may  In-  ]icrvrrtp<l  to  aelltshnrM  and 
malice  and  cruelty,  in  olivioua.  But  that  they  ezial,  and  cannot 
be  violently  rr]>rtiMed.  will  ni>i  he  denied.  All  (hat  we  nee<t  lo 
pnivide  \»  |HHitiiely  that  we  love  all  our  fellow-tieinga  aa  men. 
even  when  we  dialike  tliem  aa  unooageuial  to  ounelvee.     If  our 
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dislikes  lead  ds  into  prejudices,  or  hostility,  or  any  form  of 
voluntary  hatred  which  overrides  the  law  of  duty,  there  is  a 
moral  perversion  by  an  act  or  habit  of  will ;  and  this  is  always 
morally  wrong,  whether  it  manifests  itself  as  excessive  fondness 
for  one  man,  or  excessive  dislike  for  another. 

§  254.  These  principles  which  respect  the  natural  sympathies 
or  antipathies  also  apply  to  our  duties  of  grcUitude 
and  resentment.  These  emotions  are  always  re-  gratitude  and 
sponsive  to,  and  excited  by,  the  good  and  evil  which  '****  *** 
is  intended  or  imparted  to  ourselves  by  others.  In  the  old  Eng- 
lish usage,  the  generic  term  resentment  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate this  feeling  in  both  its  forms,  including  gratitude  for  good 
as  truly  as  anger  for  evil.  In  later  usage,  ^^i*esentment"  has 
been  limited  to  the  specific  feeling  of  anger  in  its  various  forms, 
from  the  feeblest  to  the  strongest.  The  existence  of  gratitude 
as  a  spontaneous  re-action  with  respect  to  good  intended  or 
imparted  is  invariably  recognized  as  natural  to  man.  Its  be- 
neficence and  loveliness  are  as  universally  apprehended.  Its 
perversions  and  consequent  mischiefs  are  more  slowly  noliced 
and  assented  to,  though  not  entirely  overlooked.  That  grati- 
tude may  be  fond  and  selfish  and  narrowing,  is  not  so  readily 
owned.  Ingratitude  involves  insensibility  to  the  value  of  a 
benefit  bestowed,  or  the  reality  of  the  kindness  of  the  giver ; 
and,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  insensibility  or  distrust,  it  is 
rightly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  basest  fonns  of  selfishness.  None 
but  a  definitely  and  positively  selfish  will  can  be  capable  of  this 
offence,  for  the  reason  that  an  unselfish  will  cannot  withhold  its 
natural  and  vigorous  responses  to  kindness  of  act  and  friendli- 
ness of  feeling  from  another.  Nothing  but  a  selfish  pre-occu- 
pation  with  one's  own  interests,  or  insensibility  to  generous 
emotion  of  every  kind,  can  explain  the  failure  to  exercise  this, 
the  most  spontaneous  and  the  most  natural  of  the  loving  emo- 
tions. The  severity  of  the  terms  an  ingrate^  or  an  ungrateful 
dog,  expresses  the  natural  feelings  and  judgments  of  men  with 
respect  to  this  unnatural  and  odious  form  of  the  selfish  will. 
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^  Tint  gnttllodlbMoDwUienwatKpaauiMMMM  and  Um  moat 
lUtral  of  Um  enKAinn*.  A{>tieim  frum  ibe  vin-uuMUuiw  Utat  k 

■tandanl  ot  datj,  and,  indeed,  wfao  indulge  Klflwet  every  ecK- 
di  paaaion,  bat  J9t  «e  not  inecnelble  to  the  didnie  whlcfa  Um 
MqrtioD  of  ttram  and  ot  lore  fMm  tbelr  feUow-men  ImpoeM. 
i  Hi.  BMtntm&mt  /br  nU,  on  tbe  other  liutd,  ia  witb  graOer 
1^^  1^  dllBcalty  and  rareoeaa  aoknowle^ed  to  ba  moniUj 
r^—niat  oaefni  and  good.  It  ia  ofttti  exoeeaiTe  and  iaiaoae ; 
**"  and  ita  oooaeqnenoM  are  ofteo  moat  dlaaaHooe  to 

the  ob)ee(a  upon  wbicfa  it  ezpendi  iu  fury,  and  the  aobjaot 
■  Miatd     Kbon  it  nnmana  and  dietorta  b;  tbe  unnatural  beat 
■*>«•        of  nngoveiBed  panioa.    Tbe  proviaioa  In  boaaa 
itare  for  reaentmeot  or  retaliatioa,  ia  not  alvaya  oeen  to  ba 
Dcoeaeary,  much  leai  to  be  beneficent.     To  vindicate  and  u- 
■■ilrr^  plain  Uiis  tcndeocy.  Bialiop  Bulltrr  luu  dittinguialml 

'^*''^***-  between  tiidtUn  kihI  Mibtrata  rtttiUmfnt  (Krnuotia 
8,  9)  ;  tlic  lint  of  wliii-h  he  di-fi'nda  aa  an  Imjiulae  wbivb  m 
more  rapid  than  coondouaneM,  ami  which  rorestalla  all  delilien- 
tion.  The  deai)^  of  this  proviaicio,  in  bia  view,  ia  to  repel 
tfanae  Biidden  and  rapkl  onaebi  of  evil  agaloat  which  w«  oanout 
protei't  ourwUfA  by  timely  notiw  or  cool  precaution*.  Ue- 
liheratt'  reaentment,  on  tbe  otiter  haiiil,  ih  Uiat  whic-h  rcaulta 
from  reflpction  and  vcJunUrj-  otnaeiit.  and  ia  calktl  ftMth  by 
intcnileil  injury.  Ituller'a  logic  would  defeixl  autl  eiplain 
Budili-n  resent nicnt  a*  a  ne«-e«aary  jirovUiun  agaiuat  audilen 
exiifeneie*  :  while  it  makva  delilM-rate  rvw-nttnent  alwaya  nen-n- 
aary,  ainl  Ihcn-furv  in<lia|H'niialile.  against  <lcliU-ni(e  inteatMU 
to  harm  ;  fun-llHiught  ami  ealculntitm  lieiuti  always  sup|ioai'«l  lt> 
be  at  hanil.  (u  (liN(H-nse  with  any  vtcioiw  ini]>uU«t  to  barm  or 
Injun-  otbcra.  mid  any  (liinii  like  biwlilc  fi-elinK  towanls  tlK-m. 
Tli<-  <|U.i>li.Hi  why  OIK-  man  nliould  cverU-  iiii|H-llt-il  t.i  a  jiaMiuo- 
all-  imimiw  of  lH«iil>ty  li'WBrds  aimllK-r  is  not  rsi«-d  by  him: 
vrtaiiity  il  U  not  aiiiwiml. 

It  would  seem  that   Um   natural   explauaUun  of   the   boatile 
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or  resentful  affection  in  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessities 
of  his  condition  as  exposed  to  evil,  both  natural  and 

moral,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  irrational,  foandeToii 

animal,  personal,  and  as  summoned  to  defend  him-  '  natani 

in  pulse* 

self  against  them  all.  If  by  his  sensitive  nature  he 
revolts  against  sufifering  of  every  kind,  he  must  also  revolt  and 
re-act  against  the  originator  of  suffering,  whether  it  be  rational 
or  irrational,  whether  it  be  personal  or  impersonal.  A  painful 
blow  inevitably  arouses  an  antagonistic  feeling,  and  he  is  im- 
pelled to  repel  the  stroke.  An  angi-y  assault  upon  his  person 
or  his  life  calls  forth  the  excited  and  impulsive  opposition  of 
displeasure,  —  innocent  and  natural  anger  we  may  call  it,  — 
which  is  as  sudden  and  uncontrollable  as  the  sudden  act  of 
shaking  off  a  scorpion  or  serpent  when  he  stings  or  bites  us. 
Similarly,  the  knowledge  that  a  person  deliberately  plots  evil 
against  our  life,  falsely  maligns  our  character  or  purposes,  or 
destroys  our  peace,  awakens  a  natural  and  innocent  antagonism. 
In  one  word,  evil  is  an  incident  of  man's  condition  so  abun- 
dant, so  manifold,  so  unexpected,  that  man  needs  to  be  aroused 
quickly,  and  sustained  emphatically,  in  his  efforts  to  repel  it. 
Hence  natural  resentment,  as  a  constitutional  endowment,  is 
properly  conceived  as  the.  defensive  affection  or  impulse.  As 
voluntarily  allowed,  it  is  useful  and  necessary  when  it  imi)els 
a  sensitive  man  to  inflict  suffering  in  self-assertion  or  self-de- 
fence, to  inflict  it  without  hesitation  and  with  a  will  (as  we  say) 
npon  any  treacherous  or  malignant  foe;  nerving  him  to  the 
effort  required,  and  inspiring  him  with  the  sacred  rage  of  per- 
sonal indignation,  till  his  painful  but  needed  work  of  protec- 
tion, deliverance,  or  defence  is  accomplished.  This  furnishes 
the  personal  and  emotional  element  to  the  sense  of  justice  in 
all  its  forms.  It  animates  a  community  with  virtuous  abhor- 
rence of  evil,  and  enables  it  to  punish  crime  with  the  energy 
and  fire  which  ciime  naturally  evokes  against  itself  as  an  enemy 
of  individual  welfare  and  the  public  peace. 

§  256.  When  this  natural  resentment  is  perverted  by  a  selfish 
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I  iallj  irb«a  It  is  Uiv  oiiUome  of  k>ng-cbrrMbfd 

a  of  MUtBh  indulgptice,  it  acquires  a  fearful  |ir«-  ^^ 
er  all  countcractiDji  and  oiipuatsg  i 
TUe  ualuml  capacity'  for  liutitlle  frrlings  ' 
ii\  r(-|H'titiiiu,  at  a  i^vometrioiU  raLtii.  The  liua^Liiaiiaa 
lOTCtIa  tfac  halvil  (ibjitft  with  vsnfc^mtnl  hidMNUUen  :  wliik  U« 
hkUt  of  quick  Aiiil  wnoitire  inucibllity  [ollowa  Mi|[rr  If  tt^ 
qnentlj  indulged,  especially  if  tbe  tempennDent  be  txit  aorf  Srvj. 
Tbe  aoiae  of  liavtog  betrayed  tbe  weukneaa  of  [laasioD  lo  <>■•'■ 
aelt  or  otiicni  coiupeU  tu  •rlf-jusilllcaiiuij.  Angrr  at  oiw'a  mM 
proTokM>  hy  u  utHWNuiry  law,  angrr  at  otlier*.  Tbe  •M-tMh 
trolUng  will  ^iv<«  place  to  UDgroDoded  /xiMtoi,  wliicb  Jitttia 
by  it*  wenkiic'SH  the  ap[>cllation  wlilch  It  bean.  Tbe  wUole  aCun 
of  moticy  liHtiilliDftiU  miil  lii>l<^iuH  ilui4{uiBr«  whidi  aoyer  wcwa, 
mod  whicti  wilful  n-wnUiK-ut  t">t>  oii.  only  M-m-a  lo  Ulmlnito 
the  truth,  that,  uaeful  and  oeceaaary  at  the  capacity  for  wtW 
ment  at  times  may  be,  there  is  no  impulse  of  oar  natorc  that 
Deeds  such  prompt  and  decided  ooDtrol,  beoaDS«  there  b  bom 
which  does  such  unmeaaured  harm  (o  thoae  wbom  it  impeb  to 
malignant  fet-ling,  or  those  wlio  are  the  nnba|^y  ob)ee(a  of 
its  unreasonable  and  passionate  rage.  Tbeoe  higher  stages  of 
nnressonahle  tem|)er  are  rightly  called  malignant;  the  term 
implying  that  they  are  producers  of  unmitigated  evil,  without 
excuse  or  palliation.  Nature  holds  up  her  warning  sgaiost 
Buch  a  temper,  in  tbe  raging  cruelty  of  thcMc  remoraeleas  heasts 
of  prey  whom  hIk-  baa  made  offcnsire  lo  tbe  human  race,  not 
only  by  (he  rational  knowledge  that  they  are  dangeroua,  but  by 
the  terror  of  their  very  aspect,  and  the  manifold  signs  by  which 
tbey  warn  reasoning  and  self-controlling  man  not  lo  be  like 
themselves. 

f  267-  One  of  the  most  offenslTe  of  the  forms  which  malignant 
resentment  assumes  is  that  of  tin  unforgiving  temper,  j,  ««(«,,«^ 
—  an  imiNilse  to  hate  and  punish  after  tlie  oretuion  "^  —mw*. 
for  hatred  has  n-ased,  and  the  injury  which  had  provoked  oar 
anger  haa  been  witl)drawn  and  acknowledged.      Whatever  Uw 
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exigencies  of  legal  or  social  retribution  may  require  in  suffer- 
ing to  the  offender,  after  he  has  abandoned  and  confessed  his 
offence,  it  is  clear  that  moral  love,  or  benevolence,  when  con- 
trolled by  a  conscientious  will,  requires  that  resentment  provoked 
by  hatred  or  injury  should  cease  the  moment  its  existing  occa- 
sion ceases  to  exist.  Any  continuance  of  it  longer  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  consideration,  in  the  light  of  that  love  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law.  The  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  which  ''  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,"  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
resentful  temper  which  is  slow  to  forgive,  or  which  when  it  for- 
gives declares  that  it  will  not  and  can  not  foi^et.  The  ancient 
morality,  in  its  best  and  sweetest  forms,  reached  the  height  of  a 
dignified  self-control  over  the  passions  of  revenge ;  it  attained  to 
commiserating  pity  for  the  malice  of  one's  enemies,  and  to  sad 
regretf ulness  for  their  weakness :  but  the  loving  forgiveness  that 
can  pray  for  their  forgiveness  by  Grod,  in  the  very  agony  of 
suffering  from  their  malignant  hostility,  is  inspired  by  an  exam- 
ple which,  though  human  in  its  capacity  for  keenness  of  suffer- 
ing, seems  superhuman  in  its  capacity  to  bear  and  to  overcome. 
He  who  became  human,  that  he  might  know  how  keen  the 
anguish  is  for  the  innocent  to  suffer  malignant  hatred  in  return 
for  love,  showed  that  he  was  more  than  human  in  the  over- 
coming forgiveness  that  could  pray  for  his  murderers. 

§  258.  When  congeniality  and  kindness  exist,  and  circum- 
stances favor,  friendsJiips  arise.    The  circumstances  „_^    ^  ^, 
which  condition  personal  friendship,  and  give  rise  m  a  «ormi 
to  its  special   duties,    are    manifold.      Prominent  *"^'' 
among  them  is  the  opportunity  for  intimate  acquaintance,  often 
under  circumstances  specially  favorable  for  emotional  impres- 
sion and  sympathy,  such  as  bring  to  the  parties  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  inner  motives,  tastes,  and  principles.     Open- 
ness of  temper,  the  disposition  to  receive  and  to  give,  confi- 
dence in  each  other's  truth,  steadiness  and  loyalty  of  temper^ 
and  a  high  standard  of  honor  and  duty,^ — these  are  essentials 
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b)  rHpni1iiliI[)  ill  lU  iMiblHit  «ui  moat  pennaupBt  t;pM>  Bll 
wliittrvcr  niny  1m.-  lli<>  ty|Hii  of  frWii')shi(>.  iir  i*tial«^viir  ataj  hm 
tbc  iinlnrHl  impiilM-N  on  wliii-li  it  rcsU,  it  i-aiiDul  tic  ikmblaA 
that  wbcn  fomwd  it  iRi(>o»c*  c«|>c(-iiU  nHiral  nUigationa,  uid  Uat 
IttL'sf  oltli^atiouB  arv  of  the  most  swird  rluiTarlrr.  TbFM  ob^ 
^       J  KotioiiB  exalt  rriendaltip  tnto  a  duly  aiwl  a  rirtw, 

trt'aiiihiri  aixl  ■aiK'llun  ilH  uioral  ainia  «lu>o  ttw  rclattiM  ia 
ui'ibir'witii  ^'""  ''n'«i''l*^l>  Tho  ojiinion  tliat  the  lav  of  nniTer- 
tk*  In  «(  ^  lovp  w  iiiruniMtililr  witli  tlu*  [in|i(ilMf  tti  agtrrlal 
Dttai-bmftitji.  anil  i-aiM-cially  to  tliow-  u(  tlic  intiinrr 
■ort.  or  that  tbc  oltlifcntiotu  to  (viicvntrabHl  anil  nntrnt  al7«TtiMi 
uv  of  inferior  aacnslufas  and  aulburity,  ninuot  hr  mnlnlaltiid 
for  an  [natant. 

It  IiiiB  Ixi'ti  wmtrmlwl  >>}■  nnt  a  few  lioatilt!  rritira  awl  timid 
rnriii]^  ,>l  ttti-  rhriKtlati  inuralllv.  Uial  U  fail*  to 
ii**>  •(  tht  recoKoize  and  to  i-nforre  any  obligation  to  special 
CferMUa  frieD(lalii|>  and  impliedly  woald  exclwle  and  co^ 
domn  it.  Sucli  rrilica  fail  to  diacvro  that  it  reco^ 
Discs  other  excliuiive  relations,  as  of  hunlMnd  and  wife,  in  the 
moat  poaitive  and  enericelic  tone,  and  that  tliis  trlation  iiii|iliea 
au<t  sanrtiuna  a  friencUbip  of  the  most  >aer«-<t  and  endparing 
cbarartvr:  and,  mon-oier.  that  there  was  no  praotiral  occasion 
for  its  ori);innl  U>Arbin)rH  to  fcive  apt-rial  prominenee  to  dutiea 
Ix-lKi-cn  frieiHls  or  dutii>a  to  country.  It  ih  enou(£h  to  remove 
all  diincultii-H.  and  answer  all  ohjeclions.  (o  Im>  sun>  that  in  prin* 
eipli-  niid  by  implii-aliim  (  liriHtinnily  providi-s  for.  sanrlion*. 
aii<l  i-nf<>rc«it  other  spt-cial  alTti-tionH.  i-ven  if  it  did  not  give  us 
an  illuHtration,  as  al»o  a  muvinit  and  sunk'ieol  example,  in  tb« 
love  of  Jeaus  for  Juliu. 

i  a.'ilt.  KrictHbbip  is  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  —  a  contract 
_  .  ...  none  the  less  real  Imiiuiti-  it  is  not  formal,  none  Uie 
■  ttn^  li-M  sacml  liocausc  iln  ftssurun<-cit  nn-  not  dcQuitt-ly 

***"*^'  pl>ni<M-l.  BU-I  the  condition*  of  iu  fuininient  an- 
not  pn-ciM'ly  di-nm-<l.  lu  imiKirtnu<T  nnd  sat-nttnea*  ■pring 
frum  the  eirmeui  of  muluel  relisncr  for  help  and  sympathy  in 
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every  occasion  and  variety  of  need  which  life  may  bring.  Two 
or  more  friends  cannot  pledge  good  like  this,  except  they  know 
each  other  intimately  and  care  for  each  other  intensely,  and  can 
rely  confidently  on  the  continaance  of  their  present  disposition. 
When  these  conditions  are  present,  and  the  assurances  are  miitii- 
ftliy  given,  the  contract  becomes  a  promise  of  the  most  sacred 
character,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  motives  to  its  fulfilment 
are  fitted  to  inspire  and  hold  to  fidelity.  Whatever  inner  or 
outer  motives  combined  may  ui^e  to  fidelity  are  here  conjoined, 
and  urge  to  faithfulness.  A  man  who  is  lightly  false  to  his 
friend  will  be  false  to  his  race,  to  himself,  and  to  his  God. 
Such  a  man  not  only  breaks  the  special  law  which  should  hold 
him  to  his  friend,  but  he  breaks  the  comprehensive  law  of 
moral  love  which  holds  him  to  duty  of  every  sort  and  to  all 
other  beings. 

Friendship  is  often,  and  always  tends  to  be,  romantic. 
There  is  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  an  priendthip 
ardent  friend  to  clothe  his  friend  with  attractions  «>«»»tic 
which  he  borrows,  more  or  less  freely  it  may  be,  from  his  own 
imagination,  and  hardly  cares  whether  the  friend  does  or  does 
Dot  deserve  to  wear  them.  All  the  affections  draw  largely  ui)on 
the  imagination,  and  the  imagination  is  easily  stimulated  to 
respond  to  their  demands.  To  invest  our  friend  with  excel- 
lences which  he  does  not  possess,  at  least  not  in  the  pure  and 
unalloyed  forms  and  in  the  same  perfection  which  we  fondly 
dream  of,  is  often  an  easy  task,  especially  if  we  therein  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  self-complacent  thought  that  one  so  excellent 
and  lovely  bestows  upon  ourselves  a  special  regard. 

§  260.  When   friendship  exists   between   man   and  woman, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  natures  as  they  supple-  „  ,    ^  ^. 

•^        '  '  Friendship 

ment  one  another  adds  strength  to  its  special  emo-   between  man 
tions   and  gives  to  its  experiences  a  peculiar  charm.   '"    woman. 
If  there  may  be  special  hazard  in  sucli  friendships  under  many 
circumstances,  they  are  certain  to  exist  under  the  intimacies 
and  experiences  of  modern  life,  especially  when  men  and  women 
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tctdinically  called  lore  when  tt  o 

auj  end  affCctioB  wblcb  look  towank  Buniage. 
What  ie  tme  of  frieodabip  io  Ha  bteueat  fonat  ia  traa  of  lova 
in  it*  most  emioent  and  empfaatie  meaning.  It  ie  liable  to  be 
paaaionata  In  note  than  one  aenBe.  It  appeala  to  the  affeottonal 
and  aenanoiia  imagbatioii,  and  tbenfon  ia  moat  energetic  a*d 
flooacqnently  needa  the  moat  energetic  tegnlatiTe  tone  from  tba 
conactence.  Love  In  it*  higbeat  and  nobleat  form  ia  aeter 
iaacbed  exeept  (7  tboae  whoae  tows  of  Adell^  an  enfoned  bj 
^  aenee  of  dnty,  and  in  whom  the  folfllmenl  of  the  vow*  thw 
jMgon  ia  maintained  by  the  cooatantly  acknowledged  and  eon- 
•taotly  repealed  contnri  and  eleraUon  trf  the  affeottoaa  bj  tfaa 
ooDscienoe.  Of  love  in  thia  iu  bigbeat  and  moat  ChrlatiaBlsM) 
form,  the  memorable  liiwa  of  Coleridge  are  tne,  even  in  a 
higher  and  a  more  varied  eenee  tlian  be  lotMided:  — 

"  All  tboagbu,  all  paaloni,  all  dcllgbn, 
WbaUrer  itln  this  morUI  truna. 
All  am  but  mlalalan  ot  Lara, 
Aed  (««il  hia  aacrad  flaoM." 

I  363.  It  la  worth  while  to  notice  that  love  tor  woman  amoc^ 
r^„^u,  ***  aoHeoU.  whether  ouUiHe  of  marriage  or  within 
aMM  Ik*  iu  limiU,  ililTcntl  «tnkinf[lv  frum  the  aame  affetHion 
among  the  modemi.  Their  rum«ni>e  of  love  aeema 
to  have  been  tnuwfemd  to  frieodihip.  —  cerUinly  amonfi  tite 
cullurvd  claaaes,  of  wbum  alone  literature  prea  any  report ;  ami 
fur  lite  reaiion  that  women,  with  rare  exception*,  failed  lo  lie 
educated  to  ■  caparily  lo  aliare  in  the  ihoujihla  and  feelings  and 
emplovmrnta  of  men.  KricmlMliip,  rxtiiMHiiiently,  was  limili-d 
lo  men.  ami  amonif  Uir  dioiivr  miuIh  aoi-tna  (ii  liave  liwn  iDveatrd 
with  all  thr  nuliii'st  aoiiirattona  atnl  aiwiH-ialioiia  that  humanilv 
ever  cMweived  or  idealiztnl.      With  a  few  exceptiona.  the  two 
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sexes  lived  in  a  different  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  met 
only  in  their  susceptibility  to  sensuous  charms  and  enjoyments, , 
and  occasionally  to  those  aesthetic  attractions  which  culture  and 
art  presented  to  the  antique  taste.  There  are  some  indications 
of  a  return  to  these  ethnic  types  of  friendship,  among  both 
sexes,  in  those  circles  in  Christendom  in  which  Pagan  ideas  of 
life  and  duty  are  affected. 

Christianity  has  raised  woman  in  some  sense  to,  or  towards,  a 
community  of  thought  and  feeling  with  man  in  science,  letters, 
and  art,  and  without  question,  so  far  as  they  share  in  the  same 
ethical  and  religious  emotions.  The  unselfishness  of  Christian- 
ity cherishes  the  amiable  impulses,  the  lively  sympathy,  the 
refined  tastes,  and  the  natural  grace,  that  are  pre-eminently 
feminine ;  while  the  Christian  ideal  softens  and  purifies  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  it  either  wins  or  reproves.  The  nations 
of  the  Teutonic  stock  invested  woman  with  a  certain  superiority 
that  was  thought  to  be  divine.  Christianity  hallowed  chivalry 
by  associations  that  were  peculiarly  its  own,  and  homage  to 
woman  became  the  duty  and  the  blessing  of  modern  times. 
So  soon  as  woman  began  to  occupy  the  rightful  place  in  the 
affections  which  was  enforced  and  justified  by  its  new  ethical 
standard,  a  new  set  of  obligations  followed,  the  unwritten  code 
of  which  sustains  and  purifies  while  it  stimulates  and  controls 
the  passion  of  love. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

nrriKA  to  familt  a?ii>  kindiucd. 

1 168.  TtiE  rt-lntions  wlii(4i  nrlM*  from  Dnturml  Witii  mmA  tarn- 

iniiniiy  nf  itiiH.-«-nt.  witli  the  iiff*«(laiM  whkh  tWj 

nhlliBi         titftpirp,  lire  ctniimou  to  tlie  wbol«  nr».     EvtTjr  b«- 

**""  uutu  In-ill)!  i^  iKini  rtr  b  tiiunui  rantlMtr,  uil  tnanertid 

).y  tW  of  himlnij  with  bI  U-iut  on*  linnu  bvtef. 
TbeM  tJn  111x1  nflrcllixix  ■trr  cfli-ii  iiuni>-n<u<i.  «nm|>lpx.  ud 
controlling.  Tlicy  are  all  concerned  with  that  natnni  tmi 
ncM-Mary  social  orcaniam  wliich  wo  call  the  family ;  wbM, 
aguin,  is  iirutPCU-d  am)  r<fnilate<l  by  tlic  State,  and  hallowed 
aoU  aaDctionml  by  the  Chun-li ;  both  of  wlilrli  orgaalutkma, 
tn  tlu>ir  turn,  are  eoraprvbeiwive  and  pennanent,  and  equally 
neceKiiary  with  the  family  to  man'a  well-being.  The  affec- 
tions nhicli  the  family  origioales  and  0ust«iiw  are  alao  amoi^ 
Ibe  moat  int<-nse  ami  controlling  which  human  nature  knowa. 
The  frit'ndHbi[«  wliidi  tlie«o  aflcctionn  originate  and  ripen,  and 
the  intcn-Htfl  wliiih  tliey  iotthrino  and  dffcnd.  are  among  tbe 
IiiimI  H.ii-nil  of  wliiiji  hum.iti  iialiire  in  caiiaMi'.  Ili-nre  tbe 
diiliiit  wliii-h  tlii-y  im)HMc  nn-  rc<i>gniz(il  ks  tlie  moat  aacml 
auil  liiniliu};  wtiii-h  hiim.iii  nnliin*  kiinWN. 

I-^-h  uf  thcAc  n-liitiiii)Khi|M  in  alti-rxlol  by.  and  atimulatea. 

MjM-rial  ni)i|  |Ni-uliar  alfwliDiia  ;  and  theae  affectinna 
«MB»M  imiH-l    to   ivrtniu    ilotii-n.     The   nfTiTtiimR   in    aonie 

■ifHitH*        t-iuMii    im|ii-l    111  and    iiri^JnaU'    tlii-*--    n-lali<>aahi|n, 

and  in  wnm-  i-um-w  nn-  in-utnl  ntnl  Htn'ni:<lii-ne<l  by 
Um'iu  ;  aa  wheu  knv  iin-(i-<li-ii  uud  iKtaiiiimH  miirriii}ii.-,  ainl  afler- 
warda  takea  tin-  form  of  <-unJu);iil  nlTiilion  ;  and  n»  jiarenial  and 
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filial  love  follow  the  birth  of  children,  under  the  operation  of 
parental  care,  and  the  experience  of  its  benefits  and  blessings. 
These  affections  are  not  blind  and  unintelligent  instincts,  though 
their  growth   and  gathered  strength  are  largely  owing  to  the 
unconscious  workings  of  association  in   the   most  susceptible 
periods  of  life.     They  are  the  product  of  knowledge   in   the 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  of  the  experience  of  These  affee- 
benefits  and  expectations,  of  asking  and  receiving,   **•■'  •"** 
of  longing  and  gratification,  on   the  part  of  one  tnteiUfeBt 
person  with  respect  to  another.    We  cannot  trace  by  '"   "*' 
personal  consciousness,  nor  revive  in  actual  memory,  nor  inter- 
pret by  the  observation  of  infant-life,  many  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  infant  learns  to  look  to  its  nurse  or  its  mother  for  the 
supply  of  its  wants,  and  grows  into  confidence  and  gratitude  by 
means  of  its  manifold  experiences  of  help  and  of  affection. 

We  only  know  that  when  the  capacity  for  moral  reflection 
is  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  moral  relations,  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  these  impulses  with  private  interests  or  pas- 
sions, that  then  the  sense  of  duty  to  parent  or  brother  or  sister 
springs  into  life,  which  arises  from  the  superior  claims  of  one  or 
all.  In  its  first  beginnings,  doubtless,  this  moral  love  concerns 
itself  with  the  external  actions,  and  the  feelings  which  impel  to 
them.  Subsequently  it  respects  the  feelings  themselves,  and 
the  processes  and  habits  by  which  they  are  formed  and  fixed,  till 
all  the  refined  and  complex  emotions  and  actions  which  concern 
the  family  life  are  recognized  as  matters  of  moral  obligation. 

§  264.  The  duties  to  family  and  kindred  are  enforced  and 
directed  by  the  following  considerations  :  —  Groands  of 

(1)  These  duties,  in  the  double  form  of  feeling  *!»•■•  datiee. 
and  action,  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  and  ex- 
pressions of  a  character  controlled  by  the  law  of  (d  Katami 
duty.  Bring  an  unselfish  man  to  the  experience  and  *®  »••*  ■•*■• 
knowledge  of  these  relationships,  and  he  cannot  but  respond  to 
them  in  the  exercise  of  every  emotion  and  action  which  nature 
seems  to  dictate.     Whether  addressed  as  husband,  or  wife,  or 
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MDt,  or  child,  he  will  promptlir  nwpond  to  tbc  demuid  rnvk 
ion  bia  flrDHibilily.  on  hclni^  alikr  nnliirul  a»il  iuotbI,  —  nMml 
.'cautto  DHtural,  Ixitb  l>ei»i{  blondeil  iuto  uiip.  Only  a  ■elfti^i 
Hi  (nil  (itvvi-ut  Iheue  lUTocliunii  and  wU  fMni  Uktujt  tbrlr 
oninilling  [i1m«  williln  llin  wcnailiiliiy.  oiid  U'inK  bcIm)  out  !■ 
i^ttiiig  words  nnd  <li^iU.  Nnlliiii^  liut  wimi'  opfoaknn  dmin 
Jf  hspolM  i-Aii  [irt'vcnt  ttw  ili-Iliiili-  mii]i(nitioii  of  Uw  rigU 
and  wrong  of  such  airprdoM  nral  arU  in  |n-neral.  Wbrn  tk« 
ntkiool  canacitfiico  aod  uiUiinU  BHtrtiuD  tliiu  n>Jni.'i>Ip,  w*  tsn- 
DM  be  mblvd.  lo  «ucfa  %  com.-,  th«  qUHtion.  "  Doth  not  lutwv 
Itlrlf  Leni^b  jou?"  b  fL'CojtDlznl  na  rsprt^uio^  Uie  unll*^  roin 
of  nffccliim  Mid  4vnv!i-tion.  It  i*  oqintlt^r  obvioo«,  lint,  olbrr 
tbinjt*  Iwiiig  r(|ital,  in  «ii»i'  nf  *  r')ttnn«ltkm  of  tbf  rlaim*  to 
OOr  nlTct'lion  or  iftlvi-  iiiTvii---  lM>tni'<-n  wtt  klixtntl  nn<l  olbt-r 
"  tici)(hbiir«i "  our  kintliml  nhtmlti  be  pivfemni.  ibis  nile 
•bould  by  no  means  lie  confuuiKied  witb  tfaat  which  n-ffudc 
our  kindred  m  selflabiy  identifli-«l  witb  ourwivtv  in  mutual  de> 
pendenre  or  community  of  intvmt.  reputation,  or  aocHal  posi- 
tion. While  it  is  nntumi  mi<I  rvcuunablc  that  this  kind  of 
fuiuly  fet'ling  and  n-lationshlp  liiould  prevail  in  deciding  manj 
queaiionB  of  beoevolenc*  and  rourt««y.  it  does  not  fcrilow  that 
our  kindr^  Hbould  always  claim  our  fir«t  alt«ntion.  All  that  ia 
required  by  tite  rule  is  thia  :  that,  when  tho  daiow  of  the  two  are 
equal,  our  kindred  sboul<l  have  the  precedence.  Tliis  followa 
from  the  unipiiiilionol  fa<'l,  that  a  peraon  eonlrolled  by  an 
unHcHlnh  |Hir]>oiie  under  the  tmining  of  family  life  would  he 
im|N'llc<l  to  prt'fiT  bia  kindn-d  in  aflfection  and  act.  The  iner- 
itabli'  and  natural  impidst-a  of  a  Tirtuoua  will  may  be  aaaumed 
to  he  >/iH)/(irfu  an  act  of  duty. 

Tbe  tu^allnl  Iri^tlaisic  Ioto  of  tuolljr  maj  lndf«d  b»  mlitakcD  fcr, 
and  Argvamtti  Into,  a  narrow  mai  umrruiiuloua  wIlUbbH*. 
whirhtoibi-  miirn  lniinualln(  hn-itiiiw  It  U  dlifpilimt  uarfrt 
tbi-  (<.nii  !•(  InlrrnI  mil  larrlflir  (..n-ilirn.     Funlljr  ptfalr. 

antl  taioHiliui.  haw  1m>d  ■IiuikUoI  Bml  ■■nrrrtul  In  Ihalt 
laauBoa  foe  •Til.  bf  ■BlbUng  la  UmIf  Mrvln  lb*  Miflth  pM>iuna  at  bm. 
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and  haye  sometimes  acted  with  irresistible  and  damaging;  force  in  social 
life,  in  politics,  trr.de,  and  religion.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbor, 
i.e.,  —  our  fellow-man,  —  as  a  moral  being,  or  as  a  niemlter  of  a  moral  com- 
munity, so  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  our  family  and  kindred  as  members 
of  the  greater  family  of  mankind,  and  subject,  as  such,  to  the  law  of 
universal  brotherhood;  but  always  under  moral  control  as  supreme. 

§  265.  (2)  Not  only  does  nature  teach  and  impel  to  these 
datieSt  clearly  and  directly,  but  reflection  and  ex- 
perience confirm  and  enforce  these  teachings.     The  tione/by 
members  of  our  family  are  our  nearest  neighbors,  and  "««»  •"^ 

eomtcience. 

for  that  reason  impose  on  us  the  foremost  claims  to 
love  and  assistance.  Parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  arc  always, 
as  it  were,  within  our  reach,  and  constantly  at  our  hand,  or 
often  present  to  our  thoughts  when  farthest  removed  in  place, 
to  ask  and  receive,  to  give  and  take,  to  love  and  be  loved, 
to  suffer  and  be  comforted.  Their  wants  and  weaknesses  are 
known  to  us  more  pei*fectly  than  those  of  any  other  human 
beings.  They  solicit  and  excite  our  sympathy  more  readily 
than  any  others.  They  receive  our  tenderness  more  confid- 
ingly and  gratefully  than  the  sympathy  of  any  others.  We 
can  aid  them  more  effectively  than  those  who  know  them  less 
perfectly ;  and  they  naturally  prefer  to  receive  aid  from  us, 
except  under  circumstances  that  are  exceptional  and  against 
nature. 

So  far  as  the  family  affections  prevail  and  are  cherished, 
whether  in  the  form  of  natural  or  moral  emotions,   _,    ., 

J'amlljr 

they  furnish  experiences  and  opportunities  of  per-  friendthipB 
sonal  gratitude  and  friendship  which  are  unique  and  '**" 
peculiar.  Even  when  they  are  very  imperfect  in  their  fruits 
and  realizations,  they  are  easily  recognized  as  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  as  consequently  clothed  with  the  highest  moral  au- 
thority. Every  human  being  acknowledges  the  sacredness  of 
the  obligation  to  secure  and  confirm  for  himself  the  friends  in 
his  own  household,  which  he  may  find  and  make  for  himself,  by 
faithfully  and  affectionately  discharging  the  constant  and  often 
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trivial  (lutin  which  grow  ont  of  ihnrn  tntnttUMfm,  snd  whkk 
fti«  pRiPtitial  to  tfieir  coDtinnAntv  anil  Ibt-ir  Mi-nilnrfi. 

)f  wc  n*eo{[Di]t(!  H|>oeial  intllualioDs  anil  olilipaliniM  to  crn- 
tract  aiK'vial  friea*lahi|Hi  of  ouy  klnil.  If  wc  uiake  ilw»e  tiirwi- 
•lit|iN  Hairra)  nnil  [lerniaiiont  liy  Rlvinft  umI  roeHvlntf  mUrti^n 
Mid  t>cni-nt«.  olilig;atK)i]>i  nf  Uih*  kiiul  a]i|i)y  wllli  |<n-«-inliinii 
Uithority  to  thv  frirnda  which  wi-  Itml  and  maj'  »miv  for  am- 
•fives  within  Ui«  dtviv  of  our  family  ani)  lrini]r\-*l.  Hic  ralai 
of  UiuIImI  apliorps  anil  HixTJal  Miitrvr*  of  aiwcial  affiH-'tMna  b 
obvioua  from  huiuau  nnluri'  aiwl  buoino  rxpcripncv.  A  tmer^ 
k-U(V  that  In  fp«tlu)t  ur  in  a^-'t  id  iliffuiied  utvr  (jk>  wide  a  afibm 
ia  lUctr  a  ri<rrr  whioli  ia  wn*t«H  hi  Ibu  aaintu,  rompainl  wUb  om 
which  ia  coinproMtHl  within  a  <lmp  aiut  narmw  t-hannH.  Tbaaa 
[Hi«iii1iililit.-B  Ih-coidp  (Doni  unil  morr  ck-ar  wi  the  iniKl  la  lamtU 
liv  rt'fli-ittDti  iiikI  «-x |H>ri4-n'-«.  Af  Koclul  op|Mirtiinitiaa  and  m^ 
Tantages  are  more  and  mora  clearly  nnderalood  Id  the  Aspeti* 
enc<4  of  humati  life,  tlie  mora  and  mora  clear  doM  It  be«aa* 
to  the  lionctt  miiid,  tliat  the  expcriencea  and  relattooahipa  aad 
o]i|iortunitiea  of  the  family,  aa  opportunitlpa  for  intinab-  aad 
aacrvii  friendihi|>a,  are  ordinarily  uneqaalled  by  any  other. 
Kuc'li  fricH<lalii|ia  arc  indeed  often  more  aererely  tried,  not  m 
ofu-u  )iy  violent  wrvnHica  and  atraioa  aa  by  petty  tenilo— 
and  irritatioiia.  Tlic  fickle  and  tlie  heailatroDit.  the  tmpatiral 
and  ihc  tc«ty,  tlie  romniitic  and  the  uiire(l>>ctiii([,  may  often  h* 
wcury  of  the  niiinotony  of  liouaeltold  love  ami  tlM  cooatout  and 
wcuriiij;  cxactiuiin  of  lioiiiieliuM  diitiea :  but  tlKiae  who  are  un- 
faithful to  llieac  I'rimnl  ol>li)[al)ona  iwiially  weary  of  all  othrt*. 
and  tiKHtc  who  turn  their  Imckii  upun  buuacliuld  frieoda  are 
umially  iDi-npable  of  laatinf;  fri<-ndi>hi|M  of  any  kind.  The  Ib- 
dilTi'n-nt  and  tmiltirDim  tn  thi'ir  n*Ulives  are  luoally  ooM  and 
hard  nnd  In-ni-hcniim  tnwnnlfi  huiiimii  kiiiil.  The  members  of  the 
a.iii)<-  riitnily  kiii>w  one  aimtlHT  W'tU-r  than  other  partiea  ean  do 
i-x-i'|>l  nfliT  a  I'lRif  ai<i|iiuiiitani:'e.  It  nii;jht  Iw  oli]r<.'ted,  imiretl, 
tliat  fur  ihia  n-aMNt  they  know  sMch  other'*  faulta  mmI  tmiiet 
mure  cuiniilflL'ly,  and  that  kuuwlcd|;e  of   thia  aurt  ia  fatal   10 
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the  warmest  and  moet  faithful  fiiendships.  That  this  intimate 
knowledge  often  strains,  and  sometimes  weakens,  the  bonds  of 
custom  and  nature,  is  true ;  but  it  also  furnishes  arguments  for 
patience  and  forbearance  and  all  the  higher  qualities  of  moral 
friendship,  in  which  self-control  and  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness and  magnanimity  are  conspicuous. 

§  266.   (3)  Some  of  the  family  relationships  may  properly 
be  made  the  subject  of  sacred  and  permanent  con- 
tracts.    These  contracts  may  respect  the  affections  11,^1.  sabjeet 
as  properly  as  the  actions.     Certain  special  affinities  *•  "pwJai 

*      '        "^  *^  contracts. 

may  be  assumed  and  required  as  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  entering  into  and  fulfilling  them.  The  affections  can- 
not, indeed,  be  created  or  evoked  by  a  vow  or  a  compact ;  but, 
when  they  exist,  they  can  be  regulated  and  stimulated  by  the 
will,  and  for  this  reason  can  be  retained  and  strengthened  by 
fixed  purposes  and  solemn  pledges.  The  family  naturally  be- 
gins with  a  promise  of  the  continuance  of  that  special  and  ex- 
clusive affection  which  is  supposed  to  exist  as  its  pre-condition. 
Such  pledges  are  the  essential  element  of  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage, and  give  meaning  to  their  ceremonials,  among  all  those 
communities  which  attach  special  significance  to  duties  of  any 
kind.  Fidelity  to  the  marriage- vow  includes  and  implies  fidelity 
in  conjugal  affection.  What  is  true  in  the  most  eminent  degree 
of  this  relation  may  and  should  be  true  of  all  the  life-long  and 
life-strong  alliances  which  unite  many  near  relatives  in  recipro- 
cal love  and  fidelity.  If  the  marriage-vows  should  be  sacredly 
regarded  as  the  essential  condition  of  the  family  life,  the  im- 
plied but  unspoken  contracts  which  hold  the  several  members 
of  a  family  in  mutual  confidence  should  be  as  conscientiously 
and  carefully  kept.  The  sacred  fire  which  hallows  the  domestic 
hearth  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  any  and  every  nox- 
ious vapor  that  may  damp  its  pure  and  glowing  fiame.  Trifling 
occasions  of  discord  and  strife  should  be  watched  against  with 
sedulous  attention.  Family  quarrels  should  be  carefully  shunned 
and  avoided,  at  almost  any  cost,  as  demoralizing  curses,  worse 
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k       iililini;  pcslilrnrr:   whilr  r«mI1;  l>r«<r  ai 
dKNild  Im  ui&inuinni  at  rrrrj  tacriBev  «xwpt  or  dat*r  or  bOMT, 

!■  «od«n  UmM.  Bad  W  annw  utoal  •«»(  Hirin  whkh  nil  *«»> 

wlitfa  rulUTalHl,  ihr  •lortriB*  of  fn*  Uvn  «  ntectlvB  afli^ 

•Tf  **^Mr      ""  '^  ''^''  '*°''*'*  **  **^  '**'  ^  iMillr  aawttoo  to  IlifcM 

m4  III  III  1 1       l-rn™.  morn  iw  km  plaiulljc  «r  i^mMrw,  MM*  W ' 

tlotu  ot  hmlttiMl  mil  ■llv,  uil  •ovm^mMIj  •!  p 
AIM.  to  th»  unt-vruln  ud  Mfwtekna  dmnff  of  BnMNimilM  aad  In*-  I 
•fWMlbte  «B>..il«fi.  Tt.w  ih— tta<  Iuw^Um  hUwIag  tnHuf  to  ■■■■■a>;  | 
Tbe7  tall  to  trrocntw  llw  tuwImMtMal  umlk,  IhM  Intii  li  llttla  mm*  H^m 
ui  RQlmal  pkHtnn,  «tnipt  M  It  b  ttmw0mA  lail  rnaimllM  by  ih*  p  wmI 
will  under  tif  MwUfui  ol  dm;,  mwl  k  pM]wtB>l«t  I7  •  enaiiBBad  mat  i» 
braken  vow,  ■iich  ■■  umlDtllM  Om  nharartar  mmA  ■iHiald  cunlrul  tha  >m*  la 
•myforat't  Tolnniiir  ih'I  rrnwnkMvBL-tlrlif.  Tbv  huBlij  m  wirki*a* 
hMtltDtloBor:>>  1  ,  >.    '     -ir'li>iair<ilwapr.-lali>l>]l|»iluaa^4a9 

Plain  x-rhiuD  mu-ririors  ol  iHllnit  kiMl  ol  act  Into  moral  diaclpila*  and 
culiuiT  lt.rii11IUinrnit«Tii. 

Tlir  tn-lliiipi  mrr  Unfly  nniW  our  cnniml.  and  ran  and  •booM  b*  «a4* 
thp  Mib)pi-i  i>l  VfllunUTf  dUrlpiine.    Wblle  It  i>  rnu  thai  l—U 
■1^  loR  •*  emotion  to  a  lar)pi  eiirnt  drlvnalDca  •pcrtal  qoaattoaa 

W^Bl|.  °'  *'"'^'  "  '"  Wlwecn  trtrnd*  wlw  an  anitnl  tho  moal  rtca^ 

If.  It  Bt\fi  >liiiiil<l  be  PxalUrd  a*  ■  •upremc  arMlrr,  1*^  e( 
alt  In  rrlalknu  »ltb  wlili-h  llw  wpaknaa  anil  bordena  of  (cmalea  and  (h> 
bclplPHnna  vl  rbllilrrn  nrn  rnnnraed.  It  would  waB,  Ihat,  In  laaM  tt 
tliow  nun,  the  apprBl  In  llv  ayrapathlrs  lu  rnfurrv  dulr  waa  Iba  altuvnl 
conrfilrBblP.  and  that  f<illii|i  «I  <tM-lf  wniiM  Iid|ip1  Io  dutir*  whbfa  partit4 
pa»li>n.  anil  what  In  ml«niim"l  mlMlnu  Inrr,  rrnrllj  dtanwa  whpa  HILrr 
lm>mn  the  mntnilkr  nf  ilir  BlTri'ilon*  't  the  nrllons  Tha  nua  who.  In 
ilu-ory  lit  practli-F,  uiakm  ImlliiBlliin  or  paMlon  bU  luprvnc  law  tD  mi|wri 
'■■  atiT  onr  ut  tlio  nlatlona  "f  hliHlrnl.  dim  hj  the  Virij  laii  alamtua  all*. 
-  .lu  r  Io  ruiu'  Irnre  a*  tlir  la*  ft  bl>  UIp.  The  pnaltlon  ii  at  dm  ripw 
lilaiinlMr,  that,  whrn  allntUm  ami  itrntiatbT  rraw.  the  dnika  a|>prD|wiaW 
bi  tbr  lamllj  rplallnoahlta  ran  n->  l"ii|f  r  !•'  prrlnnnnl.  and  CTinaegai^tly 
tlial  all  u1ill|[ail.in*  rraw-.  What  ^\-tm  |.lBui>ll>lill)r  t^j  Ihka  dorlrltw  ti  (b* 
ttiilh  tbBi  thrv  affnticDB  arr  In  n-iiir  fnrin  tlietiiBplvm  ulilloatiir? .  Bal 
111'  tiiLn-n'-p -hkh  l>  d.rlvnl  lr>m  ihU  truth,  lint,  ulirn  thiw  Blln-tl.«* 
arr  KiimBnl.  all  duilri  •  pbiv.  In  a  Irani[i«r>-ni  wipliUm.  In  a  multJioJc  uf 
iiw-a  .trn  hIh-b  Ihr  "liji-.!  "I  tNi-M-  aflnlliin*  I*  unwurlhj  ol  Ibrm.  it 
Ull>  tn  lr*|»lid  til  IhrDI.  (hr  ilullr*  of  H  II  kc  bihI  klodnoaa  Mill  rrlBBlB. 
Now  bbJ  IbrD  tt  nuty  ^m  that  (bo  luixl  llvll  ua)-  W  Uh  IuI1>  dtoxoitrd. 
aad  all  prf**nt  ubllCBtloaa  of  lu*«  of  duij  may  b«  caanUod.     Whaibii 
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all  the  obligations  which  arise  from  family  ties  can  ever  finally  cease,  is 
a  question  which  puzzles  the  most  scrupulous  as  well  as  the  most  enlight- 
ened casuists. 

§  267.  The  family  is  of  necessity  an  oi^anized  community, 
involving  the  right  and  dnty  to  govern  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  obligation  to  obedience  on  the  other.   ivpiiM  ^a- 
Nature  indicates,  and  experience  confirms  the  truth,   tfcorityand 

obedience. 

that  the  husband  and  father  is  endowed  with  moral 
authority,  and  that  the  wife  and  children  and  other  relatives 
and  dependents  are  bound  to  obedience.  The  obligation  arises 
from  the  obvious  necessity  of  united  and  consenting  action,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  those  ends  which  are  essential  to 
the  sustentation  and  well-being  of  every  permanently  organized 
community.  It  is  not  always  enough,  that  affection  impels  to 
harmonious  and  efficient  action,  or  that  gratitude  and  confidence 
add  force  to  these  impulses.  Counter  impulses,  which  are 
manifold  and  strong,  are  certain,  in  human  experience,  to  inter- 
fere with  harmonious  and  efficient  action.  These  must  be  set 
aside  or  overcome  by  some  decisive  and  prevailing  word.  As 
human  beings  find  themselves  in  varying  degrees  of  knowledge, 
and  are  more  or  less  immature  in  habits  and  imperfect  in  char- 
acter, they  need  the  control  of  persons  invested  with  authority 
to  direct  and  command  them ;  and  nature  has  designated  the 
individuals  who  are  thus  invested  by  means  of  the  relationships 
of  kindred. 

§  268.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  authority  in  some  one 
to  otter  the  final  word,  and  obligation  to  obey  and  .  .  ^^ 
enforce  this  word.  Nature  has  distinctly  indicated  and  sopposes 
who  should  use  this  authority,  and  may  therefore 
rightly  claim  obedience.  The  persons  indicated  may,  indeed, 
not  always  be  the  most  competent.  The  judgment  of  the  hus- 
band or  father  may  be  inferior  to  that  of  wife  or  children  ;  but 
similar  failures  are  incident  to  all  human  organizations,  and 
often  must  be  accepted,  because  to  substitute  another  lawmaker 
or  ruler,  except  for  decisive  reasons,  would  introduce  perpetual 
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•trIfB  and  dianml.  la  ntrvmi!  cum,  ottipr  (rxp«i)FBt«  an 
fctorted  to,  iu  onlt r  tu  n-mcd^v  lb«  dvfecUve  rule  of  tlie  fMiiU; 
burgirer.  If  (In-  rnnilly  i*  Ute  only  nHnjcolu^  ^ormimroL,  m 
It  (•  flDder  a  pAlrinrcbol  tun*Litati«n.  Miji  ■  Kmnlj  b  ftWiKl 
wiUiin  Ibe  fttmlly  itarir.  If  Um  fnnilly  rrro^oUm  «  bi)tb«t 
Mlliori^i  Afi  it  aIith;*  Hm-fl  un<lpr  Ihn  ii)rn|>lnt  dvll  tirgvnU^ 
tloo,  recort  hi  th«  eilrpiDp»t  n<Tc«8'tty  mny  tw  had  (o  Uw  nrfl 
magistrate  in  (lb|ilmv  tlifi  tymnnk-al  or  uiiiim|H?U-nt  b 
wife.  The  >|ilicrv  of  (c»*«'riinH-»t  In  tin-  family  I 
greatlj  in  difTrri'til  muntrin  uii]  nl  (lilTcmit  liniM.  Tlie  ptmw 
of  Um  parrnt  over  thr  rhili).  unl  of  itio  hH«tmni|  orrr  ite  witf^ 
has  boa*  aknlh^l  to  thr  mmt  alMoliite  noil  lrTrvpotimMc>  <k«(m^ 
ian,  or  linil'-'l  to  a  vi^ry  Dnrrow  aoil  i-an-fully  Ktuirdvd  cc«ln)l; 
bot  tfab  powt-i  liiu  alwiij-*  Im-n  r»-(^n;til*nl  u  cMi-nUal  to  Ifaa 
exiBt«nc«  and  welfare  of  Uie  family  oa  uie  one  band,  and  t» 
the  existence  and  well-being  of  the  slate  itself  on  the  other. 

It  is  important  to  notice  tliis  fact,  for  the  reaaoo  tbat  k 
carries  witb  it  the  tnitb,  that  man  is  not  merely  a  moral  being, 
and  as  such  held  to  an  ethical  lesponsibllity  to  himself;  nor, 
again,  tliat  be  is  also  social,  and  held  (o  duties  to  hia  fellow-men, 
wbicli  Hgain  hrin(;  bim  under  social  responsibilities,  and  eiposa 
him  to  their  fsvoraUe  or  oofsrorahle  Judgments :  hat.  that  be  ia 
hy  nsdiie  fltte<l  for  certain  forms  of  orgsnized  society,  and  tbat 
organized  society  is  inreste<l  with  a  mora)  authority,  which  hfa 
o>ii^<'ii-n<-f  r«-<)iiire*  bim  lo  rf<x>pniw  and  tAn-\. 

An  organiztit  society  for  mond  aims  involves  not  merely  Ifaa 
mond  Autltority  to  romraaml,  wilb  Ibe  conlingeney 
naarSuS  of  viMuoiiH  oliedience  or  criminal  diflohedience ;  liot 
it  involves  the  mnrsl  sutltority  to  enforce  Its  rotn- 
mamU  by  rewan)  eihI  (mniiihment.  Wbclber  tliis  authority  ta 
mert-ly  penal.  —  i.e.,  wbethi-r  it  eipn-tise*  the  ciimplacency  or  di^ 
pieaHure  nf  the  nilrr,  — orwhcthcr  it  is  also  disciplinary,  makes 
no  difTerrnce.  so  long  as  such  control  in  cwu-niisi  to  govennnenl 
for  moral  rmln.  and  is  properiy  rxercijicd  in  tlie  fsmlly.  Tba 
family  can  soatvaly  exist  witltoot  it,  least  of  al)  can  It  folil  tlM 
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Host  important  purposes  for  which  the  family  exists.  The 
igDorance  and  immaturity  of  the  child  require  instruction  and 
training  ;*  and  its  moral  immaturity  tempts  it  to  constant  devi- 
ations fix)m  duty,  against  which  authority,  in  the  form  oi 
command,  is  the  best  security.  In  this  the  family  antici- 
pates the  state ;  being  in  fact  the  state  in  miniature  as  feebly 
thadowed  forth,  and  reflecting  also  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lominion  which  the  Father  of  spirits  and  Ruler  of  men  exercises 
»ver  his  creatures. 

With  authority  the  parent  and  the  husband  are  invested  with 
rertain  special  rights  over  the  other  members  of  the  family,  — the 
right  to  contix^  and  to  exact  obedience.  These  rights  are  not 
.founded  in  the  natural  claim  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  in  the  child,  but  on  the  general  necessity  of  contix>l  for 
the  sake  of  order  in  the  household. 

§  269.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  and  yet  it  is  most 
necessary  to  remember,  that  the  family  is  itself  the  , 

*^  InportABt 

most  important  school  of  morals  to  any  and  every  Mtichooi 
community.  When  its  influences  are  exerted  in  **  "»<»'••*■• 
harmonious  operation  and  effect,  the  community  is  so  far  almost 
certain  to  maintain  strong  moral  convictions,  enlightened  views 
of  duty,  and  the  practical  control  of  the  animal  passions,  with 
a  more  or  less  perfect  exemplification  of  the  charities  of  life. 
In  proportion  as  the  family  affections  are  slighted,  and  its  more 
sacred  duties  are  dishonored,  conscience  itself  is  dishonored  if 
not  dethroned,  and  a  low  standard  of  ethical  theory  and  practice 
prevails. 

These  general  principles  are  the  foundation  and  enforcement 
of  the  special  duties  which  concern  the  family.  The  principles 
tiiemselves  are  more  or  less  obvious  and  axiomatic.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  the  special  inferences  or  applications  which  we 
derive  from  them.  It  is  easy  to  formulate  and  accept  these 
oaxims  of  both  classes,  but  not  so  easy  to  know  when  they 
lipply,  and  with  what  varying  degrees  or  relative  force.  This 
is  no  more  than  what  is  universally  true  of  all  principles  of 
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mctice  whrn  ap|)11«<l  to  iodivldual  cnacft.  Il  t\ot*  ncA  follow, 
tanevct,  UikI  for  tbu  reuon  vitluir  iirinHpIn  at  nit*  iv  m»- 
WW,  or  tliAt  Lbit;  Miv  not  of  tho  Hniiremest  toipiirtjuicr  in  dinvV 
inn  out  Mxiiluct  and  inspiring  our  fwlings.  Wa  coBslder  Hum 
dwMca  of  iludi^  iu  ilrtaiL 

I  s;u.  (I)  Tliv  ilutiea  w)ik-b  amtvm  Ik*  btintkaL  It  hw 
^  ,,.,.  aln-ody  Iwn  rxjiUiltiwI,  ihnt  nuirriaft«  i*  •  oontnrt 

or   n]tTniu)t    of    luv«    and    act,    wliirb 


throu|{ti  lifp.  This  (ironilw  is  natiiniJljr  jicccciM  bj 
■tiolbi-r  whidi  conlfiii|iliiU-a  the  fiiturv  sod  DdkI  i  i  i  tiBiigi  a( 
BDtiial  vowi.  T)ib  |>rvliiulitaT7  ronlract,  it  ia  obviooa.  ahDoli 
be  fouDdcil  ou  ntuluol  knuwl«»l)jtr  and  runlUI  syiniMllij.  Tte 
tMmttt  partlt!*  trlii>  fliilgi'  UirnMulvnt  to  one  tu)o(b«r  BlMVld 

•Mtlimt.  liMoBr  cBi-li  ntlifr'B  taittnt  and  prlwiplea,  BDd  r»> 
K>ijri't's  L>/  lljuu^hl  jixiJ  jii-tiua,  aud,  aliuVL-  all.  IbL-ir  prsdical 
ricwa  of  Uie  aims  and  coodurt  of  life,  before  tbey  rnitBra  to 
pro)ioac  to  live  id  tlic  most  intimate  of  buman  aMociatioiM  for 
poMit)!}'  tliirty  or  sixty  ye»n.  Such  knowlMlge  ma;  rr^jnli* 
but  little  time.  It  may  come  by  tbe  inaigbt  of  a  brief  ao- 
quaintancc,  to  persona  wbo  can  sagaciously  interpret  ^tanKtcr 
by  a  single  sign  or  word,  or  it  may  be  Ibe  slow  aod  gradnal 
growth  of  a  protracted  intimacy ;  but  the  knowledge  abooM  b* 
gained,  or  the  promise  is  raab,  and  may  lie  almost  or  altofteUMT 
immonil.  In  small  am)  simple  communities,  sneh  as  oooaiat  at 
a  fi'W  iMiinti  of  families,  sucb  knowU-dxe  of  the  signiflcant  indi- 
rotioim  of  i-hararttr,  or  ihe  more  sulitile  signs  of  congeniality, 
in  fOfilv  p3iu<-<l.  In  llic  lat)(cr  and  n>ore  complicated  (m«d> 
munilii-H  uf  modem  livilicalion,  t)te  indications  of  cbanwHrr 
may  Iw  1i-m  easily  iiitfr])n-tiil,  and,  possibly,  leas  cued  for. 
Klbicnlly  njieakin;:,  tlii-y  are  m)uired  as  the  oecMsaty  pf» 
niiuiHiliit  i>f  a  nM'ndly  lawful  matrimonial  engagement,  for  tbe 
simplr  n-awm  (but  niarri^e  is  nut  alluwol  in  tbe  court  of 
o'Dsti'-ni-e  williout  auurouce  of  such  symiMthy,  either  actaal 
or  altaimible.  as  will  mske  tbe  life-long  friendship  a  bleaatng 
to    l-ulli    parties.     Td   enter  upon    marriage,  or  a  promins  o( 
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marriage,  except  with  this  preliminary  knowledge,  is  onlawful, 
because  it  involves  a  risk  of  possible  disappointment  and  un- 
happiness  to  one  or  both  parties,  and  possibly  to  many  others. 

Other  conditions  are,  the  relative  age  of  the  parties,  their 
habits  and  associations  in  life,  their  health  present 
and  prospective,  their  obligations  of  duty  already 
pledged  to  other  persons,  the  consent  and  sympathy  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  which  are 
supposable.  They  are  all  material,  for  the  reason,  that,  while 
a  prospective  marriage  is  of  supreme  impoii;ance  to  the  parties 
themselves,  it  also  involves  more  or  fewer  important  conse- 
quences to  other  persons.  Every  human  being  is  a  member  of 
the  community,  and  can  only  live  ethically  as  he  respects  and 
realizes  his  relations  to  those  of  its  members  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  frequent  association.  It  is  well-nigh  useless 
to  ask  the  question  whether  one  or  both  parties  should  refrain 
from  a  contract  of  marriage  if  the  parents  or  other  relatives 
withhold  their  favor  or  their  consent,  or  how  far  the  consent  or 
prohibition  of  parents  should  be  considered,  or  what  should  be 
the  relative  importance  which  should  be  attached  to  any  single 
consideration :  it  is  enough  to  know  that  all  may  be  of  impor- 
tance ;  while  none  need  always  be  decisive,  always  excepting 
the  absence  of  that  special  sympathy  or  congeniality  which  is 
required  for  the  assurance  that  the  marriage  will  be  followed  by 
the  fulfilment  of  the  vows  with  which  every  marriage  should 
b^in. 

§  271.  The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  the  vows  of  a 
betrothal  can  ever  be  lawfully  broken.  We  reply :  ^  ^^^ 
When  made,  they  are  not  understood  to  be  beyond  promise  erer 
recall,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  beyond  recall. 
However  positively  they  are  uttered,  if  any  obstacle  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  should  be  discovered  or  interposed, 
the  promise  should  be  annulled,  however  solemnly  it  may  have 
been  made.  If  the  promise  was  irrevocably  pledged,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  an  unlawful  promise, — a  promise  such  as  the 


I 

pwtiM  had  no  right  to  ouke,  the  Intent  ud  meuibig  of  • 
Iwtrothal  betog  •  contingent  contnust  It  does  not  follow 
from  these  feet*,  however,  thst  the  wanton  and  cnnaeleM 
breMfa  of  •  pfombe  erf  merriage  nuj  not  be,  and  often  !• 
not,  a  reckleaaly  and  inezcoaaU;  crlDlnal  act,  when  Jodgcd  of 
In  the  court  of  oonacienoe. 

The  inqojr;  I*  often  nrged,  whether  the  dleooref^  of  a  want 
Ot  that  aflectim  whidi  the  betrothal  snppoaea,  and  the  maniaga- 
Tow  promleea  to  give,  Joatiflea,  in  trerj  caee,  the  rtoUtioa  of 
inch  •  promise.  Our  reply  baa  already  been  anticipated,  and, 
fai  theory,  we  oaa  give  no  other :  a  promiae  to  marry  ia  a  fnm 
ise  to  pnxnlae,  at  aome  fatare  time,  to  exerciee  that  affectioa 
which,  by  tbe  Mtppositkm,  U  is  impossil>te  sbonld  erer  be  felL 
If  it  is  impoe^ble  to  folfll  sodi  a  row,  tt  is  immoral  to  make  fk 
Wbetlwr  it  will  or  woalil  be  impoesiblc  to  fulOl  it,  provided  the 
party  cooceniwl  were  to  deal  Itont-ntly  with  hiniM-lf  or  iM-raelf, 
is  altogether  aootber  qui-ation,  u|mid  the  decision  of  wliicfa  most 
tnm  the  main  question  in  tbe  case. 

It  is,  in  soine  sense,  ususlly  aDilerstond  (o  be.  as  it  oojrht 
always  to  be  in  fact,  a  conclittonsl  promise,  —  a  promise  condi* 
tionsl  upon  tbe  ooDtioaance  of  that  affection  which  is  presumed 
and  declared  to  exist ;  but  It  is  not  in  any  sense  absoiutc  and 
irrerocahle  lilie  tlie  maniage>covcnant. 

Tbe  reason  why  tbe  community  Tlsits  a  withdrawal  from  a 
promise  of  marris|te  so  often  with  its  roudt-mning  Judgment  is, 
that  its  memlMTii  either  lielifve  tbsl  the  promiiM'  origiDslly  mwle 
was  not  inspired  by  real  affection  Bn<l  so  tmncAt  purpose,  or 
that  some  otlwr  motive  U-ods  to  its  violation.  That  llie  pentoo 
who.  in  all  booeaty,  withdraws  from  such  engagement,  owes 
every  possible  reparation  and  sacriflcv  to  tbe  pi-mM  from  whom 
lie  or  she  to  parted,  is  most  obvious  ;  and  thai  tbe  fulfllmeat  of 
such  obligalioo  to  enforced  by  tbe  sympathy  of  every  moral 
eonmunily.  is  equslly  ohvinas. 

If  to  btrak  a  prom'tae  af  marriage  is  so  aerious  an  offence  of 
tesslf,  H  is  diMeoU  to  tnd  la^nage  wbioh  can  adeqnaldy  ex- 
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press  the  crimiDfllity  of  sednctioD  under  the  riiehier  of  sneii  i 
promise,  and  the  sabseqoent  deaertioo  of  Hb  Tktim.  Wbetbrr 
the  crime  of  deseitioii  is  consented  to  after  so  fatal  a  crir.^. 
makes  little  difference.  The  man  who  ooounitB  it.  cwirr  iilt 
circamstanceS)  deserves  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow-meD.  iz.  \ 
is  justly  judged  as  guilty  of  the  most  selfish  craeltr  tovsr'> 
one  who  has  been  disappointed  of  his  affectkms.  his  troth,  aiyi 
his  honor. 

$  272.  (2)  Marriage  constitotes  two  separate  persoiis  into  c«ie 
family.    Ideally  conceived,  it  is  a  permacent  rela-  ■srrt^c.  lu 
tioo  between  two  persons  opposite  in  sex.  which  is  ■■<»- 
effected  by  a  covenant  of  cootinoed  doty  and  affection.    TL^ 
friendship,  as  we  have  seen*  shoold  be  founded  on  istimat^ 
acquaintance  and  controlling  sympathies.     These  <ymf«a:h:f^ 
Qsoally  arise  from  similarity  of  temperament  and  praiMif^  aim^. 
Its  friendships  are  often  stronger,  rather  than  weaker,  by  r^-x^m 
of  opposite  and  contrasted  diaracteristics :  provided  tL<^s^  M;y>- 
plement  one  another  in  a  mntoal  dependence,  and  do  tj^a  ]«^d 
to  positive  antipathy.     Physically  conceived.  marria^«r  \ii.i\'a^ 
sexual  onion,  which  shoold  be  invariably  elevate  an^i  \^'srS.*A 
by  spiritoal  and  personal  affection.     Fornication  and  sidf^'.^ry 
in  marriage  are  justly  regarded  as  especially  d<*gradintr.  arid  ^% 
a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  confidence  and  the  most  v>!<'r;.n 
vows.     Hence  Uiey  are  visited  by  prompt  and  general  vkI-jI 
condemnation. 

The  social  and  moral  importance  of  marriage  is  att#rst/^l  ^v 
the  manifold  ceremonies  which  attend  its  solemniza-   . 
tion,  and  the  religious  rites  by  which  it  is  soppo^e^l  •■4  ■•raJ 
to  be  hallowed.    These  all  attest  the  conviction  •■»•'**•«• 
among  men,  that  the  famQy  takes  the  foremost  pla^^^  arfjon^ 
human  institutions ;  and  the  obligations  which  create  and  grow 
out  of  it  are  among  the  most  sacred  which  can  move  the  f<r<'1. 
ings  and  control  the  conduct  of  men.     These  oViligationn  rnuy 
be  superficially  interpreted,  and  very  imperfectly  fulfillwl ;  hut 
the  human  conscience  almost  universally  regarrls  the  ru^htnt  t%xu\ 
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t  boOMboUl  a>  in  itntnc  >rnM>  wnrttiy  of  import  ami  Iioii»> 
age,  uid  evtrj  liomvutic  li<-nrth  im  in  imme  miim-  &  mm-tm)  mlUr. 
litrriage  b  wnfttituu^  hjr  n  rorrmint  which  i*  [wmuuMtit. 

If  the  vnwH  wliich  in-iiiiiiiitc  nn>l  mntntiiin  tl  »n  Id 

11 ml  " 

Mcomplish  the  l>eit  retulU,  if.  Imlocd,  thoy  sn  to  be 
in  ract  rolflUed.  Diry  miwt  Include  tha  [dedge,  "  lUl  dcftlb  i»  do 
part."  Tbe  n-HpunsiliiliUe*  usmwd,  uid  the  ccwcquwiw 
incurred,  to  tt>»  |<nni<-H  whI  to  Ihv  nxnmutiltjr,  nn  mi  BMicias  lad 
ao  loiig-ooiitinu>-.|  ad  to  rvqnirv  «  mvfnani  whirli  fsUfMb  over  iIm 
Ufetime  of  ooe  or  the  parlio.  No  oUipr  corcniwt  wimM  aaiUy 
tbatlltnd  MiddPfiTvn  uf  ftSf«tkin  which  marriAgr  prT«ii|>T«)Mr*  I 
and  wluterer  idntl  Mich  nlTortlon  prr>]ioM«  ought  to  be  nuuk-  a 
RWHcrof  proibiM*.  WhAlrvrr  \»  iimtnliu-il  ■IhiuM  l>v  fainiM. 
Tlie  oommnnlt^  nl«i  La  tut  fnr  inli-n-*toit  in  ii*  rc-ulu  im  to  )« 
JustiflMl  iu  requiring  Uiai  a  promise  of  unioD  for  litv  mbiNitd 
Ite  mwle.  >n<l  mdltercd  to.  If  the  atTedioD  which  ia 
promiaed  is  for  any  reason  not  maintained,  manT, 
if  oot  all,  of  tJie  other  dutiea  invohwl  can  he  r^ 
qidrtd.  and  ought  to  be,  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  olher  partiea 
who  are  more  fminediateljr  affected  hy  the  marriage,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  doctrine  of  frre  love, 
which  trachea  that  tlie  oblq[atioaii  of  either  married  party  ar« 
biiHling  DO  longer  than  what  ia  called  mutual  Bym|kalhy  remaioa. 
anticiimlea  and  fosters  those  impulses  which  tend  to  a  acinrs* 
tion.  It  dt'thronen  the  will  friim  iIh  npiiroprinlc  dominion  over 
the  feflin}is,  and  ri'l<*ase)>  the  emotions  fmm  their  ni>|ii>miiKilil5 
to  the  roniH-ieoce.  The  atrm  li-moiia  of  ri-a|>otMil<ilily  to  the 
law,  for  all  the  bunlcns  which  marriage  involves,  ia  alMi  a 
wholesome  and  most  nccesaary  diatipline  to  tlu-  duliea  of  good 
citin-nahip  and  of  |ienutnal  rraponsitiility  in  respert  to  a  n-la- 
liunnhip  which  is  w>  serious  in  its  cimsequences  to  the  husliand. 
the  wife,  to  lielpl<*ss  ami  perhaps  sickly  chiklren.  and  to  a  lar^'er 
or  amaller  Hr^-le  of  relativea  and  ocighhors  whose  feelings  and 
actHtna  arc  seriously  affected  by  the  disruption  of  the  marriage- 
ties.     AU  llwM  eooaeqttenees  of  marriage  make  it  evkleni. 
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serkfiKh-  aiM5«flBBfi  it  m    f  ■iifk     sk  li    s^fumv^    iiac: 


commD&ilT. 
$  273.  Ib  a«  ttnifMftf  flaos  iif  «»si:c;^   wiasrt  ^nat  jiaiiii*^ 

_ij 

of  IS  a  penoa  vie  s  «qiai^  4i  sun.  ^u 

cised  bj  tbe  Tjiw^mo  «  lait  iieiiL  if  iitt  UECrar^rnu  ii  »:f^:i_!i:. 
The  vife  in  sotk  a  WTwniriit  s^  iciit^ail7  iik  «ii-^*   x  ijj* 
busbuid.  and  marn^  m  I3it  ^ouai.  noiavt  lif  :iik  *rL:ir.i  a  -i^i 
scarcelj  be  nid  Id  exss.     T^k  ncic  :(!    ~  iiizzlhat  ^^ir   \it-. 
wife*'  doablles  exstei  sasuic  ^xi*^   tTUAuiift    .i!   zi^  ILf^rr^^ 
people  when  the  Mcwut  ^y  v^iifr  irv^a*  ioj:  ^t»   uli.nF^-rL  v^ 
remam  becanae  of  the  **  \ae^3tt»  iif  iut  i^A^-^jt      X  ibr  :*-j:it* 
io  other  words,  becaose  of  Uisr  iaiec«!a.  iii*.:L.:d»*jr-^  -..  r*"<r-'»^ 
and  act  opoo  a  betler  li*»rr  -yf  auuTiur-t.    jc  iii;r%  ia..;v.."' 
restrietioiis  opoo  tbe  trvii:kiiKL  npc  i^f    i.-r.ri5t-     1'itt  I-lt- 
giver  for  Christendom  cci^etiE?!  no  f  ima^  jav  !::•'.  a  r^,^  ^w  rf 
the  general  sohject of  dkwont^  \mK  yirg "T  i2-1i'.i-*:ii:^ :   ^i*'**^ 
that  no  reason  for  a  wfc^mnsxm  wi&  ti^i  ^bxi^r^.r  w-t-,-i     ^  j^. 
and  that  such  separatioB  for  acr  OkZ^?  r^a^'.c  ji-i  :*.-x  r^  iir:  -r.i>; 
of  adultery  in  both  parties.     He  i^j  rrferrvi  v^  Hr:  *:u-.  »-.• 
time,  "the  beginning,"  in  wbK-ii  :i*  ii-fic  h.  zi.i^t-.a^^    t.c- 
Btitoted  the  parties  -one  fl»L/'  rj  ^Lit-Ii^*:  h:V:!it:r:c  lo:  v:    - 
nance.     To  this  original  law.  Mouses   *c*rT*»i   t>r   ^x>:n  .:. 
referred  to,  becaase  <rf  the  - LAr^iiir^rt  of  tijt  'i«ttir_^  '  of  •..- 


people.     The  directions  of  the   A-^ji^xJ:  Patsl    :*r-   fwt.«r*iwr 
Bpect  a  possible  separation  of  hos^^iA  %iA  w.ff:.   ^  ^••^ 
and  a  practical  disroption  of  ti«e  famflj,  in  cou^j^io^iir^;  of  j^ 
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dUtofeiHW  of  rdigkMH  Mtti.  Tliey  prMcrfbe,  "  in  tbe  wuBe  of 
the  Lord,"  Uwt  tbe  wife  aboiild  not  depwrt  from  her  bnabud ; 
but  tlutt,  if  be  eboald  leftve  ber,  tbe  eboold  remahi  onmurM. 
Tbe  apoetle  furtfaer  idTtaee,  In  faii  own  nuie,  Uwt,  tf  either 
BOD-Chrietian  party  aboold  eepemte  or  tritbdraw  from  the  other, 
be  eboiild  depart  in  peace,  vtUnut  reatatanee  or  oooiplaiat. 
Hotfatng  te  aaid  or  iatiinaled  aa  to  whether,  If  tbe  part;  tbaa 
daaerted  abould  deaire  to  be  married  again,  aoch  marriaga 
■bonld  be  allowetj.  Tbeae  teaching!  plalnlj  provide  for  do 
diaaolalloa  of  tbe  narriage-^oreaant,  except  on  groonda  of 
what  ia  called  fornication,  or  ita  equivalent  aa  a  breach  of  tbe 
■Mtrlago-Tow,  if  aadi  an  eqitivaleot  may  be  aappoaecl. 

In  ^>pl7hig  tbeae  prindplea  to  modem  life,  many  eootend 
^^^^  that  (fences  occur  againat  tbe  law  of  marriage 
um»tan       wMch  are  equally  crimioal  with  aczual  ain.     Tbey 

**  urge,   fur  eiampU',   Uie  oSt-nce  of  o|ifn  and  long* 

oonttniwd  desertion,  ami  of  hniUl  ut-glei-t  awl  cnielty  :  holh 
of  wbtoh,  it  la  couleniinl.  Imply  vuch  an  oiicn  atHi  delibiTHte 
repudiation  of  tbe  other  party  aa  may  be  talien  lo  be  ctm- 
atnirtive  adullciy.  Whatever  view  may  be  lakm  of  thia  <loc- 
trlne  an  a  queation  for  tbeoliigical  or  ethical  s|ie<-ulalioa,  it 
ia  clear,  that,  fur  legialatlon  aiul  actuni  |>rai-ti(t'.  a  dcfivc  of 
final  ■f|)arat>on  may  l*c  proiMTiy  pronoun it-tl  Ih-Iwii-d  two  |«rtip* 
for  U>e  [iroteclion  of  the  poreon  an<l  |>n}[>erty  of  tbe  ooe  wlio 
ia  wrunt(e<],  while  llit.-  li)H-rty  uf  murryiiig  again  abotilil  tn- 
rea<-rA-(>il  only  for  Ihv  party  which  aulTcrB  from  tbe  gnwM"it 
offence  against  the  marriage-vow.  The  prohilntion  to  re-marri . 
in  every  other  caae  ol  aeiiarBtiiin.  iiot  only  ha«  tbe  higlu-nt 
cvnivivaMe  rtJiical  aaoction,  l>ut  iit  plainly  of  |HTmanenl  appli- 
cation and  tmportantv.  Such  a  pruhiliition  Mt-m*  aliaolutely 
eawutial  in  onler  tii  ■ecun*  to  the  marriaK*'-'^'lot">"  *'»  nr^-n- 
aary  iim-nilnew  ami  autliorily.  anO  to  guuni  nt;aiii<>l  manifold 
ImpulM-H  an<l  tt-niplatinnii  to  tridi-  wilh  it*  iluticN  or  itt  vuwa. 
A  gt-tii-ralij«i  of  huiii.iii  li<Mn;r*  wlio  enicr  n|>on  Xlte  marriage- 
relation  with  Ibe  MMpicion,  even,  that  puaaidly  tliey  may  have 
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occasion  to  break  its  bonds  and  recall  their  vows,  must  neces- 
sarily become  degenerate  in  their  views  of  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  be  prepared  to  yield  for  trivial  causes  to  the  solicitations  of 
any  sort  of  temptation  or  provocation.  The  common  sentiment 
of  the  community  ought  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  mar- 
riage-contract, as  it  values  loving  parents,  obedient  children, 
and  happy  homes.  Without  these,  no  community  can  be  truly 
prosperous  and  free,  whatever  be  its  education,  its  culture,  its 
science,  its  government,  or  its  religious  faith  or  zeal. 

S  274.  (3)  Pat-ents  and  ddldren  tire  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  physical  relationship,  the  knowledge  of  which 
awakens  strong  and  peculiar  emotions.     These  indi-  parental  reia- 
cate  and  impel  to  special  duties.     It  is  from  its  par-  **®"*  natural 

*^  basis  for. 

ents  that  the  child  receives  its  bodily  life,  sharing 
largely  therewith  their  physical  and  psycho-physical  capacities 
and  tendencies,  which  constitute  a  psychical  foundation  for  quick 
and  responsive  sympathies,  and  for  a  ready  understanding  and 
effective  onion  in  thought  and  feeling,  in  taste  and  temper. 
Hence  the  readiness  with  which  parents  and  children  can  enter 
into  joint  activities,  and  the  completeness  with  which  they  share 
one  another's  life,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  comes 
from  the  early  period  at  which  the  processes  of  their  blended 
life  begin,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  life  of  the 
parents  (pre-eminently  of  the  mother)  and  children  arc  given  up 
to  one  another  during  the  earliest  yeai*s. 

Not  only  does  the  child  receive  its  life  from  its  parents,  but 
it  LB  at  once  thrown  upon  parental  care  for  the  continuance  and 
comfort  of  that  life.  The  first  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the 
parent's  heart  is  by  its  utter  helplessness, — an  appeal  which  if 
made  to  a  stranger,  by  a  waif  or  a  foundling,  would  touch  and 
move  the  feelings,  but,  when  made  to  the  mother,  brings,  with 
the  food  from  her  breasts,  the  love  of  adoption  and  welcome 
which  is  stronger  than  death.  The  mind  which  is  able  to  discern 
a  call  and  command  of  duty  in  any  impulses  and  indications 
of  nature  cannot  fail  to  interpret  these  experiences  as  the  voice 


«  aod  tbe  win  of  Ood.    Am  the  cUld  ii  daTclopnl 
0  oofwckNU  life,  lU  iqfteiilng  intelUgcDoa  intcresto  tbe  bmwI 
■Ud,  while  tbe  (daTfuI  lod  IiuiDiutiog  way*  of  uHbm  InfuKj 
wiocl  about  tbe  he»tt  of  tbe  p«rti«l  pftrent  &  network  of  atraDg — 
Dooe  tbe  less  rtroDg  becMMe  most  tender — tlea.    TbeatteruKc* 
tbe  reapouiTe  affectiona  are  tbe  nrior  of  nature  apeaking 
lin  tbe  eool :    "  Some  one  tbould  care  tor  tbeae  belplcM 
udiieodenta,  and  of  all  otben  I  am  called  to  do  thia  dntjr." 
Tbe  eaiUeet  and  fonmoet  dutj  of  tbe  iiarent  te  to  |m>vide 
____  ^     for  tbe  wanU  of  tbe  child.    The  rimpleat  wanto  of 
mi  wMuai  infant?  oome  lint,  aa  of  food  and  dotting,  detcooe 
**^'  *^     froBi  tbe  eletncnta  and  diaeaae,  from  mental  terror 
and  irritatkn.    Aa  the  powera  are  dereloped,  and 
wfth  then  novel  wanta,  tbeae  wania  are  anooeeaive  calla  of 
Batore,  to  each  of  which  tbe  heart  and  conscience  of  tbe  parent 
reapoud.    Tbeae  wanta  are  not  all  tiodily  wnuU,  nor  <loea  the 
most  importajit  trainiDg  concern  the  pliyak-al  rann.     Aa  reaaon 
ia  expanded  and  maturMl,  a  new  set  of  »cc<ls  npiiear,  aod  \k- 
eotoe  mon  and  more  imperative,  —  the  nceda  or  atimulua  and 
guidance  to  a  more  iodepewlent  a(.-tivity  and  complete  Bflf- 
reliance.     The  duty  of  the  parent  does  not  stop  wiUi  the  train- 
ing of  tlie  powers  to  that  general  indeiiendt-nc*-  nud  M-lf-reliancc 
which  qualify  the  child  to  act  aa  a  roan ;  but  tli'y  n-<|uin-  nwh 
guidance  as  may  traio  bim  to  a  s[>eci»l  railing  or  prufeasiun  liy 
which  he  can  gain  for  hiroselT  an  indc{N-iiilriit  livelilio(Hl.  arxl 
render  some  deflnilc  ser\*icc  to  his  fi-lluw-un'ii.     Ttx.-  iropulM-* 
of  affertiou  and  cons<-icni*  make  it  tbe  duly  of  every  [lamit 
to  give  to  each  of  his  children  a  neneral  and  aiH-ctal  cilm-atUm. 
Wealth,  social  ]iositioo.  entire  indeiiendence  of  fortune,  funiiiili 
DO  exception  tu  this  rale.     Kvery  child  tit  certain  to  need  such  a 
training  aa  a  means  of  supiiort  ur  a  condition  uf  imle|ieniieuce. 
or  ■  n-wHirce  in  sorrow,  or  a  qualificatiou   for  grvat»T  iuDui-nce 
Ml  u  and  usa-fulnesit, 

'*"■''  The  duty  and  responsiMlily  of  iilucnting  hia  cbil- 

divn  ia  im|iu«ed  U|vu  the   |Hin-ut   I'y  Ihv   eoiuMUiy  of   iiaturv. 
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for  the  reasoo  thift  no  other  penoa  ooelit  to  fe«l  so  grcax 
interedt  in  impsitiiig  this  benefit  u>  those  vboa  he  k^«s  $o  u 
derly.  The  stale  in  its  orgmnic  apacitr,  az»d  iHtriiaai  bi 
cenoe,  may  proride  die  api^isuices  aod  the  mtans  of  cfilici^ 
which  the  resoorces  of  uidnrkhijds  can  or  vill  doc  supptj :  tet 
how  far  a  child  ahall  aTafl  hinwelf  of  these  benefits  most  l«&  left 
for  the  parent  to  decide.  There  is  one  excepboo  to  this  ra>. 
The  state  may  compel  die  parent  to  train  his  children  to  that 
d^ree  of  coltare  which  the  oonunnnity  belieres  is  necessary  for 
its  own  well-being.  So  far  as  edocation  or  knowledge  is.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commonity*  seen  to  be  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinued existence  and  prospmty,  ao  far  may  the  state  compel  the 
parent  to  educate  his  diild,  bat  no  farther  (§  280).  Beyond 
that  limit  the  parent  is  the  natural  and  responsible  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  his  diHd ;  and  with  his  freedom  no  other  person 
and  no  other  organization  may  interfere. 

The  parent  is  morally  bound  to  proride  for  his  children  until 
they  are  able  with  the  best  advantage  to  provide  for  j^  ^rvTide 
themselves.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  can  be  de-  '•■"  «wi4r«». 
termined  by  no  fixed  rule  or  period  of  time.  This  limit  will 
vary  very  greatly  with  the  calling  to  which  the  child  is  destined, 
with  the  strength  and  health  of  the  child,  and  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  both  parent  and  child.  The  duty  itself  is  taught  by 
nature,  and  usually  enforced  by  parental  affection.  If  it  is  a 
duty  to  love  one's  children,  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  for  them  till 
their  own  filial  affection  would  suggest  and  impose  the  duty  of 
becoming  independent  of  parental  help,  and  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  duty  of  self-support.  The  duty  of  helping  their 
children  to  a  respectable  independence  in  the  beginnings  of  a 
business  or  a  professional  life  is  suggested  and  enforced  at  once 
by  parental  affection,  and  a  regard  to  family  comfort  and  social 

That  parents  ought  to  cherish  and  express  their  affect  ion 
affection   for  their  children,  is  obvious.     In   their 
earliest  years,  children  thrive  best  in  the  sunlight  of  parental 


UttAmtm  and  ^ibimU^.  Tbrj  need  ud  njain  fai  Mb 
note  than  in  any  utd  b  all  things  ebe.  It  (•  never  soperiliioiM 
to  reoogniM  aitd  enforce  puental  affectim  m  %  duty;  ina^- 
nndi  M,  bowflver  ttKing  it  nu;  be  bj  nature,  it  ooostantly 
needs  lo  be  attmniated  and  directed  by  tbe  oonsdeaoe,  in  tbt 
light  of  the  moral  aima  and  moral  deatiny  of  the  objects  of 
the  parenta'  lore  and  pride.  However  greatly  children  are 
lored,  with  natural  affectioo,  they  often  try  the  patieooe,  and 
diaaiqjolnt  tbe  hopes,  and  wound  the  pride,  and  sometimes  break 
the  hearta,  of  those  who  have  expended  their,  oare  and  wasted 
their  wealth  npon  them.  FarenUl  lore  is  often  a  foolish  and 
food  ftffeotloni  Uiat  faila  to  reoognixe  and  Imnor  ttM  dalma  of 
do^  as  supreme.  Weak  and  indulgent  emotion  traiaa  tlM  obUd 
to  be  exacting,  aeiflah,  and  ungrateful.  Pareotal  affection,  for 
Its  lendemeaa  and  patienoe,  and  readinees  lo  pardon,  ia  rightly 
taken  as  the  syralK))  of  the  divine  (toodnesa ;  ami  yet  it  needs 
itseif  lo  t>e  directed  by  Uie  law  of  iluty  to  God,  and  quirk('D«Kl 
and  purified  by  faitb  tn  bis  guBnliaosliip. 

Parenta  abould  also  stwly  and  aim  to  s<^iire  the  rnpert  and 

confldence  of  tlwir  cbildreo  tilt  ttie  end  of  Uieir  own 
tt  a»u         lives.     To  this  end,  they  Bhouhl  n-»|>ect  their  di'vel. 

oped  activity  and  gniwing  inde|ieiHl<-ncv.  Tu  do 
tfaia  ia  not  aiiraya  easy ;  and  yet  it  ia  eaaenlial  if  ]>an>nt«  wuultl 
have  tbcir  cbildreo,  wliea  adult,  to  tniDtfle  reipeet  with  tbeir 
love,  and  the  jixleiieDdence  of  equals  with  tlie  n-('ulle<'t«'<l  U-n- 
derneaa  of  infant  cuD6(lcuce  aiul  ftralitudf.  rtTlin|H  no  iluty 
i*  more  difflcult,  whiii^  nunc  ia  man  imjMirlaiit.  than  the  ul)li)im- 
liun  to  rcapcft  tlw  U'lf-Myitig  aiul  o[>cniii|i  manlwod  of  tlw 
gntwiug  Iwy,  and  nymiwtltelii'ally  lo  r\-<-i>tiiiize  the  taaU-a  aii<l 
prrft'fenccs  of  Uie  l>u<l<liii}(  wiiinaiiliiHHl  of  tin-  f(u«hin|i  giH.  ■»•■ 
to  weli-ome  Imtb  to  th<>  tlin-s)iul<l  of  Hit'  cnmest  and  iiKlt']»-iid- 
ent  life  •rhji'h  on  mom  airaiti  tlxtn.  I'l-it)  tin-  jiidii-ioun  ninl 
kindly  In'almcnt  <>f  diililrvn  >•>'  pantilx  •Inrliii;  Hkim-  trnnsiii..a 
prriodt,  df|H'ud  till-  niiMt  itn|>iirtBiii  rifiiiliii  ill  ihc  |i«T|i>-tuaii(>u 
of  family  mITectioo  Irlwcn  |ian'lilj>  mid  i-tiildnti  till  klie  cihI  of 
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life.  FamOy  traditioiis  and  famflj  mifeeUons  and  faxDilj  pride, 
which  connect  socceasive  generations  by  links  of  love  and  respect 
which  are  thos  united,  are  better  than  any  other  patrimony. 

The  daties  of  children  to  their  parents  are  summed  up  in  the 
directions  to  obey,  to  confide  in,  to  love  and  to  care 
for,  —  or,  in  a  single  word,  to  honor,  — them  to  the  ckn«rva  u 
end  of  their  lives.     The  only  regulating  force  which  ^•■'^  ^***' 
they  need,  in  respei^  to  the  direction  and  energy  of 
these  specific  aflfections  to  which  nature  prompts  and  trains 
them,  is  that  these  aflfections  shall  not  mislead  them  to  oflTeod 
against  the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and 
their  fellow-men.     The  Christian  precept  is  comprehensive  and 
clear :  **  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord^  for  this  is 
right ;  "  ^^  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  Ls 
well-pleasing  to  the  Lord."    The  demands  of  parental  authority 
may  be  oflfensive  to  the  conscience,  and  contradict  the  acknowl- 
edged law  of  God.     In  every  such  case,  they  cannot  bind  the 
conscience,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  given.     When 
daties  to  parents  seem  to  conflict  with  other  duti(fs.  the  a[i[iar- 
ent  conflict  will  usually  suggest  some  adjustment  wliich  Hbail 
avoid  a  too  violent  shock  to  the  most  sacred  of  the  natural 
affections. 

Such  shocks  need  not  often  occur.  When  they  are  avoided, 
and  when  the  claims  and  commands  of  parents  arc  in  harmony 
with  those  of  our  fellow-men  and  of  God,  there  can  ]Ht  no  more 
effective  discipline  to  moral  goodness  and  affection  of  every 
kind  than  is  furnished  by  the  discipline  of  filial  oljedience  and 
honor.  God  himself  is  brought  the  nearest  to  us,  and  in  tlu; 
most  moving  ways,  when  he  is  revealed  to  us  as  our  f'atlicr  in 
heaven ;  and  no  appeal  to  our  feelings  and  our  faith  innpin^s 
in  us  greater  confidence  and  love  than  the  declaration,  '*  If  yc, 
then,  being  evil,  know  bow  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  " 

The  rights  of  parents  over  their  children,  and  of  child n»n 
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with  mped  In  the  puvnts,  are  saimiMMl  op  as  Uw  MiMtiJ 
eooditioDS  to  each  pi^ny  tor  tlte  discharf^e  of  iU  tppropriftl* 
tunctkm*.  l'li.v  ur.-  :i.-vi-r  cxuolinx  iuhI  inflt-xiMe  rlmtaia  im 
the  part  of  tboae  io  whom  tlwy  are  Tcated.  The;  an  aever 
to  be  cltdmed  for  tbeir  own  prirata  beiwflt  or  wdfu*  (f  tn.) 
Tbej  exist  u  oonditioiu  of  the  welfare  ot  the  dilld  vpoa  wImh 
the  claim  to  eoforeed,  or  of  the  family  of  wfakfa  the  elifld  to  a 
nteinber.  They  slioiild  be  eofofYsed  no  farther  than  the  wall- 
being  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tbe  family  leqalna.  They 
oeaae  altogether  to  exist  m  aooo  aa  the  naaon  far  Ihdr  axtol* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STATE :  ITS  NATURE,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  AUTHORITY. 

§  275.  Afteb  the  family  comes  the  state,  with  its  peculiar 
relationships,  and  the  affections  and  duties  which  „^  ^  ^ 
these  relationships  involve  and  enforce.  It  is  almost  vrowi  from 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  state  naturally  grows  out  *  *™  7* 
of  the  family,  inasmuch  as  every  family  is  already  a  state 
in  miniature.  Parents  are  necessarily  legislators,  judges,  and 
executors  of  law,  in  the  discharge  of  their  appropriate  func- 
tions as  parents.  Children  and  dependents  are  naturally  and 
necessarily  treated  as  subjects.  The  moment  either  pass  over 
the  threshold  of  their  home,  they  recognize  a  larger  family  with- 
out, in  which  there  is  equal  need  for  rule  and  an  equal  duty  of 
subjection  for  the  sake  of  public  order  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  community.  Should  a  few  families  exist  side  by 
side,  they  would  shortly  become  so  connected  with  one  another, 
not  to  say  complicated,  by  consenting  and  dissenting  interests, 
as  to  be  forced  to  organize  themselves  into  a  commonwealth  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  these  interests.  A  single  family 
left  to  itself  would  grow  into  a  clan  or  a  tribe,  in  which  the 
oldest  father  would  be  accepted  as  the  natural  ruler,  and  his 
descendants  subjected  to  him  as  the  head,  and  to  one  another 
in  various  gradations  of  subordination.  In  other  words,  by 
those  necessities  of  men's  nature  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged and  quickly  discerned,  there  come  to  be  accepted 
certain  relations  of  beneficent  authority  and  consequent  moral 
obligation,  which  are  first  fixed  by  custom,  and  then  sanctioned 
by  the  conscience. 
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We  do  not  bhsmI  Iu  folluw  tliv  notiul  or  imnfflnftr;  growUi  ot 
lMk«Mi  ^^  «ti>t<*  (liniu){li  iU  Mtvfnil  ■!«([•■•  of  bbtory  u>'I 
•Manlijr  derrlu]>tn<'iit,  in  onirr  to  undiTnlMx)  iU  RMTwrtT. 
■■4  1^  or  to  enforce  \\»  nutliority.       It    U  n>iii]mr*tlTclT 

****  ttniiii|iortAnt  to  raiiio  tlin  question  wbrtlier  uikci  li^ 

ever  eziated  oat  uf  tlii-  Htati*,  or  could  Iodi;  inalDt*ln  k  nomal 
eziitenoe  apart  Tnini  miiik*  of  tlte  n-lntiotu  wblrli  t,a  ur^cuiiwil 
oommonimltta  involve.  It  ia  fimiukIi  for  tiur  |>urpuM>«  U>  know 
that  the  state  ]<i  onr  nf  thf  tutliiml  nnd  nornuil  mndilioiM  of 
homao  existence,  ami  thnl.  mi  mod  u  man  rmi^iBes  Ua  r^ 
lationa  to  bia  fellow-mcD,  he  flDtU  liimself  in  a  comtnunity.  So 
won,  abo,  aa  he  btt&liui  to  tlutt  aUiffe  of  reflivtluo  wliirb  qnali- 
IIm  bin  to  recognize  aujr  i^lhii-al  n.-Utiun>  IwtwMit  biratelf  aad 
bia  fellow-nwn^  lie  oMi-Dta  In  tbe  tnilti  u  uikiiiuitlR  thai  Uda 
ootnmuDity  of  iinii  itliouU]  Ik- ofi^aiiixiil.  If  lie  Unila  that  it  ia 
organized  alrendj'.  he  an-eiiu  itii  Institiitiona  and  its  otBcials,  aa 
invLfttvtl  with  authority  over  himself. 

When  we  B|M>ak  of  a  community  aa  orfEanixed,  we  mean  that 
ape<-inl  functions  an'  asaigiied  to  certAin  of  itn  niemtwrs,  for  tb« 
guidance  aud  eonlnil  of  the  wliole.  IVominent  aroooK  tbeae 
funcUona  ar«  the  origination,  the  interpretation,  and  the  »• 
forcement  of  law.  The  otllciala,  or  organa  who  iwrfortn  theae 
functions,  ri-present  and  act  in  tlte  ]>lace  of  the  entire  com- 
ntunity.  TlH'y  tlo  not  in  any  eenac  constitute  —  tbey  only 
n-|iniM-nt  —  Uie  Htate,  which  in  sujifiutied  already  lo  exist.  Tlte 
a<'litity  oihI  ititcrcstJi  of  these  ortiaiin  are  not  |ienional.  Tlwy 
are  b)>uih<<I  and  pi'rti-rtiil  when  they  are  n-ganled  aa  aucb  by 
tlM-iiuieh>-s  or  l>y  ulhcn.  Kveu  in  the  cxtremest  despotiani. 
Uic  ethical  or  divine  right  l>y  whii-h  the  unn-slrained  mooarcta 
enfiirces  his  comniandn  or  sanctiona  hi*  acta  of  cruelty,  resta  am 
the  ansum|iti'in  that  he  hohU  his  ofDce  only  as  a  trust  for  the 
wcll-U-iiiti  (>r  the  (■onimuuity  :  ami  never.  cKvpt  hy  a  pal[ia)ilc 
al'UHc  of  thin  tni4t.  thai  be  bolda  it  fur  iiemoual  iutemts. 
Nei  i-r  was  a  nM>re  offensive  falsehood  utti-red  than  the  saying 
aluil'uled  to  l.ouis  \|V.,  L'Hat,  r'rti  mi.i. 
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§  276.  This  principle,  when  stated  in  another  form,  is  the 
familiar  doctrine  that  every  government  derives  its 
authority  from  the  consent,  and  is  exercised  for  the  Mthoritf 
welfai-e,  of  the  governed.     Not  only  does  it  derive  ''•■■  *®"»- 

mon  coiiMiit. 

its  authority,  but  it  is  sustained  m  its  existence,  from 
this  source  alone.  We  do  not  ask  how  this  consent  is  obtained,  — 
whether  it  is  through  intimidation,  or  satisfaction.  It  is  enough 
that  it  is  actually  given.  Whether  the  government  stands  on 
the  cruelty  of  its  acts,  and  the  terror  which  these  acts  evoke,  or 
whether  it  is  sustained  by  the  thankful  affections  of  the  millions 
who  bless  its  administration  ;  whether  terror  palsies  every  effort 
for  a  change,  or  contentment  finds  no  place  for  the  desire  of 
change,  —  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  its  only  possible  or 
actual  basis  of  suppoit.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  every 
government,  when  ethically  tested,  is  an  oi^anism  through 
which  the  commonwealth  or  the  community  performs  certain 
special  functions  which  are  essential  to  its  well-being. 

§  277.  As  to  what  these  functions  of  the  state  should  be, 
there  are  serious  diversities  of  opinion.  While  all 
agree  that  civil  government,  or  the  organized  state,  Tiews  of  iu 
exists  for  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  and  for  this 
only,  men  differ  widely  as  to  what  special  ends  should  be 
proposed  by  the  state,  and  what  means  should  be  employed  in 
order  to  attain  them.  Some  accept  a  very  wide,  others  a  very 
narrow,  sphere  for  its  aims  and  activities.  These  differences  of 
opinion  are  of  the  highest  significance  in  respect  to  political 
and  economical  conclusions,  although  of  less  importance  in 
determining  the  duties  of  men  to  the  state.  They  are  most 
important  for  rulers  and  legislators,  and  for  citizens  so  far  as 
they  choose  their  rulers  and  control  their  policy,  but  of  less 
significance  for  citizens  as  membera  and  subjects  of  the  state. 
The  thorough  discussion  of  the  several  theories  of  the  state, 
and  the  limits  of  its  appropriate  functions,  is  essential  to  the 
mastery  of  political  and  social  science.  Such  inquiries  are  also 
not  unimportant  in  their  ethical  bearings,  especially  in  a  free 
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gorerniDent ;  inAHinuch  u  an  intcUigrat  irmitiillioa  at  tlie  datie* 
of  dtizeu,  WLOtl  of  Uie  spirit  Ui  whbh  tlic«e  <lalK>t  aboukl  to 
perfomwd,  mii>t  (]>'[irwl  more  ur  lem  u(uid  wrrvft  piinclplm  ia 
mpect  to  tbc  Him  anil  spbrrr  of  guviTvinvnt.  EtJiica,  how- 
ever, in  its  Tvlntions  to  tbc  statv.  bu  diiv6y  to  do  wtlb  tW 
feelingt  and  iK-m  wliicL  iliity  r«()ulr<-ii  of  «  mui  (ritb  imwil  la 
the  goveninM'iii  undor  wbicb  he  fimU  hliDKlf.  Jt  onlj  dcsU 
remotely  witb  Ui*  duly  li>  rUi-iu()1  b>  w>rrm4  lu  Iheor;  b  the 
wKy  of  enUrfiinit  (ir  limiting  iu  itpluiv  of  ncilrity.  Tba  ds^ 
of  men  to  refi.rni  ib«  state,  by  bringing  It  b«ck  to  iU  legltUule 
funcUooB,  ie  vlLea  Uu)wrUat ;  but  it  is  by  do  mcMu  mi  eiynU- 
CMit  nor  M  imMlng  m  the  dntiM  of  men  uwk-r  the  aUle  to 
which  thej  wtiHlly  bekiog.  A  eUlc  may  !*•  imfwrfrctly  or^ait' 
Ited  when  JoiIcmI  tiy  n  ncit'ntlflc  Idt'ui,  ur  tmUy  wtntoWand 
tfaroogb  the  1j;uuju^'U.'Um;  or  iho  f«ult  t^/  :u  wOkluJ*,  wUk  y«t 
tilt:  tiHMt  ini|iortjint  dutim  of  its  citixeiu,  utd  even  of  Ite  od^ 
ciTH.  remain  CMH-iitlally  unciiaoged. 

Tbu  tbeoriea  i-uuivrniiig  tbc  sphere  and  fuoctioae  of  the  etele 
may  be  divided  into  three  cbuK-a :  — 

f  ilH.  ( 1 )  Tbc  flrat  theory  limite  iU  actiTilice  to  the  fKuritf 
(,,  x^„„  tad  dcft-nn-  of  tlie  »o-calltfl  nalimt  riglita  »/  /^, 
ii*iu  II  u  Ubfrtify  and  pmptrty.  It«  advocsm  cooteod  that 
•r  iktH  ■■(-  the  aUte  exiata  for  the  aole  and  eirluaire  fuDctios 
■ni  ricM*.  Qf  (IrfrndiDfc  tlieae  three  inalienable  rights  of  num, 
and  for  thin  fuitrtimi  alone  :  and  that,  ao  wona  aa  il  prnpoan  to 
itJH-ir  any  wi'li-r  Kpbi-re.  it  undi-rtaki-B  fniii-tifMKi  wliiib  it  ran 
milbiT  bt(itiiiiat<-]y  pn)|M«e.  nor  iuivi-mfully  iwrfitnn.  All 
that  tbv  individual  nttil  ask  is.  that  \w  lie  hii)den<<l  from  nolh> 
intt  and  aided  in  nothing  frhicb  dun  not  ntnwra  tbrac  canlinal 
ioU-n-siM.  if  only,  in  nii|i<-4-t  to  bia  oiImt  intcn-sta  and  acUTilira, 
bf  ia  Ifft  to  bin  own  a(tiviii<-«.  or  IIh-  voluntary'  co-operadoo  of 
hia  ftliow-mi-n.  Thin  tb^iry  ib-rivi-a  plaiiHiMlity  awl  |io(>ularily 
fl(tii)  till-  urxiiK-aliumil  fail  Ibat  Ibf  majority  of  goviTDUN-nta 
have  aaaurord  a  fCii«U-r  varit-ty  of  functioua  than  Ibey  coukl 
tafully   tullll.      Tbiy   bavr  oftrri.   by   intermeddling,   kin- 
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dered  the  interests  which  they  aimed  to  help,  and  have  injured 
by  excess  the  very  causes  which  they  were  zealous  to  promote. 
By  a  not  unnatural  re-action,  their  critics  have  exalted  a  prac- 
tical criticism  of  administration  into  the  illegitimate  induction 
of  a  principle,  and  inferred  that  the  policy  of  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  in  cases  in  which  these 
three  cardinal  rights  are  concerned,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
axiom  of  political  science. 

This  theory  is  demonstrated  to  be  false  by  proving  itself  to  be 
impracticable.  Every  government  which  would  con- 
fine itself  to  this  sphere  of  activity  must  define  its  kecaue  im- 
conceptions  of  injuries  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  p™**'^'*'^- 
and  provide  by  statute  for  the  methods  of  proof  and  process 
whenever  these  interests  are  assailed.  It  must  also  assign 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  these  rights.  In  making  and 
executing  these  provisions,  it  must  have  in  view  the  effects  of  its 
measures  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  other  words, 
it  must  take  account  of  the  working  of  •its  measures  upon  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  community, — that  is,  upon  the  general 
welfare, —  as  truly  as  of  its  relation  to  the  three  great  interests  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  limited.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that,  for 
the  well-being  of  man,  the  maintenance  of  these  three  cardinal 
rights  of  men  is  of  prime  importance ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
very  many  of  the  instrumentalities  and  methods  by  which  these 
rights  are  maintained  cannot  be  disregarded  or  set  aside,  as  the 
proper  subjects«matter  of  civil  administration. 

In  point  of  fact,  so  limited  a  theory  of  state  administration 
has  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  is  not  likely  hu  merer 
to  be.  There  are  other  interests  besides  the  three  •*••■  applied, 
great  rights  of  man,  which  every  government  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  recognize ;  as,  public  decency,  the  public  health,  mar- 
riage and  the  family,  pauperism,  the  common  defence,  the 
public  wealth,  communication  by  roads,  rivers,  etc.  AVe  do  not 
add  education  and  morality,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  re- 
■ouroes  of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  its  manual  skill  or  its 


tarentiTC  Bigsclty ;  for  It  Is  qnestiooed  bj  mkh,  wfaeCbor  gor> 
ernineDUl  Interference  can  possibly  further  or  beoeftt  tfaess 
lotereata.  It  it  enoogb  tbftt  w«  sbow  tbat  then  «ra  other  tola- 
Mte,  besides  tbe  tbree  csrdiDsl  rights  of  nan,  wbicfa  tbe  eUte 
often  must  cue  for  in  order  that  tbe  defeoos  sad  secMiilji  of 
these  very  bnnwn  rights  may  bring  beoefloUl  renilts. 

I  S79.  (S)  The  seoond  theory  allowa  the  state  to  asswM  tat 
itself  tbe  direction  of  almost  every  interest  awl 
£!!!!D^  actirityoftbeiiklividnalcltisen.  It  starts,  periwps, 
^.''*""  with  an  abstract  Ifaeory  of  tbe  natural  saprama^ 
of  the  state,  wbicb  regards  tbe  iodividnal  cHiaca  as 
•xiatlog  exdosirely  or  supremely  for  its  well-being  and  gloiy. 
Or  it  adopU  tbe  paternal  theory,  which  teadies  that  the  stals ' 
csn  take  care  of  its  citlsens  In  most  particulars  better  than  they 
can  care  for  tlienwclves ;  and  conaequently  ■■•iimt's  to  direct 
many  of  the  fli-tftiU  of  their  family  and  social  life,  their  dress 
and  flirt  and  lit-olth,  their  oerupationa,  Uxrir  domicilrs,  and 
Bomctimea  their  ]M.Taonal  arouscmeDts.  It  •upcrinK'Ddi  tbe 
int«-n-8ta  of  «lucation,  morality,  and  religion,  with  careful  and 
minute  uiiienision.  Such  a  (pvernment  when  atlminiaterpal  by 
an  im-H))onBi)ile  [lotice,  bowever  fair  in  theory,  and  occaaioaally 
milil  mill  lK-ni);»anl  in  ailmiDintration,  ia  uaually  irritating  hy  its 
conHtniit  nnil  net-ilk-m  iiit<TnM-«Mlin)i>  which  Ivlilllrs  tbe  iull- 
viiltiiil,  mill  <'ri)i|>lo«  )>rivnU>  Hitrqiriw-  and  (levelopnM'nt.  For 
Uh'  t'si^t-ncii-n  of  a  ^n-at  mititnry  |io*rer,  it  may  it  atronji. 
ellU-iciit.  ami  uiu-ful ;  hut  it  can  provi'  t-miueDlly  aut-oiwful  only 
wlii-n  ita  ciliii-na  ii«vc  liei-n  traini-il  lo  a  lH>l|>lfaa  de|M-Ddrni« 
U|vu  (covt-mriifntal  inlfrri'rence,  ami  are  more  or  leas  Inrapahle 
of  rariii};  for  (tH>ir  jH-nMinal  inlrrrata. 

}  -IHO.  (3)  IMwii'ti  lliiiH-  oxtn-mm  of  tltoon'  an<l  pnwHice, 
(■   ?!■•  liifffn-iit  )!iivi-niiiifiitH  |iTufNMp  to  thvnwflrea  wider 

Ui»iB>4Ui*  <)r  iintniwiT  it)>lii-ri-a  of  jiiil-lir  nn>l  ]>rivnt<'  inti-nvta. 
'  ""■  mii-t.i.linif  to  the  Iraililioiis  of  the  |>ut.  tiM'  hal'iU  of 

Ihf  |ir<iH-nt.  ami.  aluvr  all.  aocunliii):  to  Ihe  iHtelltttrnre.  the 
aeir-rvliance,   and    the    moral   worth   of    the   people.     A  small 
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state,  with  a  homogeneous  population,  animated  by  high  intelli- 
gence and  a  common  religious  faith,  might  not  only  accept,  but 
it  might  demand,  a  vigorous  governmental  action  in  respect  to 
trade,  commerce,  internal  development,  moral  restraints,  and 
religious  direction,  such  as  another  community  would  neither 
sanction  nor  tolerate.  One  community  would  welcome,  and 
even  reqnire,  a  system  of  compulsory  education  which  would 
drive  another  into  revolution. 

It  follows  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  to  propound  or  vindicate  any  so-called  scientific  theory  of 
the  state  which  shall  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  a  certain 
policy  or  system  of  measures  is  likely  to  work  well  or  ill  on  a 
certain  subject-material,  or  under  certain  political  or  social  con- 
ditions. The  state  cannot  be  treated  as  a  philosophical  concept 
or  abstract  entity  with  certain  essential  constituents,  nor  as  a 
material  or  mental  substance  with  essential  properties,  which  it 
is  scientifically  or  morally  bound  to  exemplify  in  action  :  but  as 
a  community  of  living  beings,  with  varying  characteristics, 
which  is  organized  for  more  or  fewer  great  public  interests,  — 
more  or  fewer  according  to  the  culture  and  habits  of  the  people, 
—  prominent  among  which  are  the  security  and  defence  of  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Whether  its  government 
shall  care  for  other  interests  than  those,  and  what  these  interests 
shall  be,  must  be  determined  by  the  controlling  sentiment  of 
the  people. 

To  the  moralist,  the  question  is  one  of  special  practical  inter- 
est, whether  the  state  can  rightfully  legislate  with  BeUtioB  or 
respect  to  the  education  and  moral  culture  of  the  theiUteto 

greDeral 

community ;  and,  if  so,  by  what  principles  or  rules  and  moral 
shall  it  limit  or  regulate  its  procedure  ?  It  is  not  *^"'^""- 
enough  to  reply,  that  all  legislation  professedly,  and  much  of  it 
actually,  operates  for  the  moral  well-l)eing  of  the  community ; 
inasmuch  as  social  oixler  and  the  security  of  natural  rights  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  moral  health  and  moral  progress.  The 
question  which  the  moralist  asks  is  this  :  whether  the  state  may 
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legiflUte  dlrwtly  for  the  caltore  of  Its  rttiz«t»  u  boiiMUi  hriip, 
Id  onler  U>  improve  their  apirltiial  qunlity,  u  liv  nluralbm  imi 
■OiiioJ  appliauot-a  of  art.  amuw-'tueut,  and  loatriKlJoii ;  Mprdsllj, 
m.iy  it  l(^i»lati-  wiUi  n  wile  tmtl  dirt-ct  refrrvnn-  U>  thnir  mmoi 
vlcvAtioD  or  n-ftinRatiun,  ftir  rilttrr  (ir  both  m  mtk  la  thum^ 
•elves?  orabould  it  he  iimil4.-<l,  in  its  aims 
to  the  increaae  of  itti  jifavsit^  uiil  frcMmnniR  moanas,  m 
Inilirvct  but  eertuin  iwmIu  of  the  impravemcirt  to  Uw 
of  lU  popuhition  i  ftlnjr  It  atlopl  Uie  AUm 
culture  of  It*  poi>uIuti(m  ia  Itself  n  k-f[Ulroalc  objMl 
Utioii  aiMl  vsficfwllturw.  or  the  S|uulan  theory  lluU 
•tniititli  in  ■]rvt'li>{ie'f  hiimanitjr  anil  cnntiueml  nainni 
be  its  oulj'  appropriate  oltn?     It  if  not  r«s<r  !*< 

«•(».  I*     'I"'*'*"""  ''V  "">■  'h'fliii'-  ti n^-    ri 

rejecu*rs  of  Uie  spinuwl  and  etiiiisi  tbmfj  sra 
fixiiiil  to  retnx  more  or  less  Id  its  spiilicatMid  ia 
practicnl  admin  iat  rat  ion.  while  the  admlniatnUion  of  Uw  opp» 
■iti-  tlieor;  with  aucerss  and  ctHdeDcir  ia  not  olwaja  easj.  To 
enforce  morality  liy  lawa  wliieh  are  more  severe  than  the  pahlte 
conscience  reiiuires.  and  to  introduce  eulture  and  eduoUioa  of 
a  sort  which  the  public  taatc  doi-fl  Dot  dcmood,  or  public  fevling 
does  not  desire,  or  which  in  higher  than  tite  tuosa  of  the  peofits 
ore  qua]i6vd  to  rvtfivc.  in  always  didlcult,  owl  often,  not  to  ssj 
usually,  becomes  nnnnyinK  nnd  oalioua.  All  will  agree,  bow 
Tkf  Mar*  ever,  that  Ilit-  Kl.iti'  mit  only  may.  Imt  must.  1e)nslate 
ruBM  »ttt4  not  only  for  tlie  ittuiisbtnent.  Imt  also  for  the  pftreo- 
■Mtikinl  tion,  of  crimi-.  The  community  also  knows,  that 
■■■■*■»(.  poiiiic  onlcr  cauDot  iw  pnit«Tve"l  so  Iook  as  a  lower 
stratum  is  liecominii  innuront  and  brutalized  from  one  gmerstiua 
til  another.  TIm'  Judgment  ami  consctenre,  even  of  a  <le)iurd 
anil  ilvmoralized  community.  r<>*|iond  to  this  Inith  :  and.  for  this 
rroMiin.  a  ri^ht  piililJc  si'niiment  will  usually  rt-«|i<>nd  to  ou;  wi«e 
and  n-aM>nalilc  cfTurts  tu  wcalteii  teinptntion  and  I'EjMHUrv.  and 
to  cuunivrai.-l  etil  influfn»-s  by  ap|>linni-es  fur  fioud.  Itul  the 
atote  OkOOtA  oaMune  tu  l>e  a  ntoral  i-eusor  ur  critic  iu  tca|iec(  to 
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those  manners  or  amusements  which  do  not  offend  the  eon- 
science  or  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  It  has 
no  advantage  for  conducting  the  aesthetic  or  ethical  culture  of  a 
coarse  and  immoral  population :  consequently  every  attempt  to 
enact  or  enforce  laws  which  look  forwaitl  to  a  future  reforma- 
tion of  manners  or  morals,  as  such,  must  necessarily  fail  or  be 
more  or  less  abortive.  All  that  the  government  can  do  is  to 
give  voice  and  expression  to  the  current  public  sentiment,  and 
clothe  it  with  organic  authority.  If  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  community  do  not  sustain  and  enforce  the  laws  for 
culture  or  morality,  the  laws  themselves  will  be  brought  into 
more  or  less  of  contempt  and  dishonor,  and,  with  them,  the 
cause  in  whose  interests  they  are  enacted. 

Similarly  in  respect  to  education  and  culture.  The  state  not 
only  may,  but  must,  educate  its  citizens,  and  give  them  culture 
to  a  certain  degree,  if  it  would  increase  its  material  wealth  and 
enlarge  its  resources  by  their  intelligence  and  skill,  or  defend 
itself  against  the  dangers  to  which  brutal  ignorance  would  ex- 
pose it  from  without.  But  why  may  it  not  go  as  far  in  providing 
libraries,  in  opening  schools  of  art,  and  in  furnishing  amuse- 
ments, as  it  does  in  endowing  railways,  deepening  harbors, 
improving  rivers,  protecting  forests,  and  enforcing  quarantine  ? 
Practically^  we  answer  these  questions  thus :  So  far  pncticaUy, 
as  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  community  will  aaMtbe 
accept,  or  in  any  sense  believes  in,  the  salutary  op-  by  pabiic 
eration  of  measures  like  these,  —  whether  in  its  intel-  ••■^'■■«"*- 
lectnal,  or  moral,  or  aesthetic,  or  patriotic  convictions,  —  and  will 
enforce  such  legislation  by  efficient  sympathy,  so  far  is  it  wise  to 
employ  it,  but  no  farther.  But  the  state,  as  such,  cannot  often 
take  the  responsibility  of  anticipating  a  change  of  sentiment  as 
the  result  of  legislation.  Legislation  may  do  any  thing  which 
the  operation  of  time  and  actual  expenment  is  likely  to  justify, 
and  the  beneficent  consequences  of  which  can  be  clearly  fore- 
seen and  generally  assented  to.  But  its  appropriate  duty  is  not 
to  enforce,  by  law,  changes  in  opinion,  or  manners,  or  conduct. 
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wUdi  do  Dot  nirviuly  approft*  UM>niarlva»  to  lbt>  roavirtkiaa  e4 
ItMM  wboM  oiiiuiuoM  nt\v.  l*hU  U  Ini'^  in  a  rannarvltkml  or 
■riitocntte  •tbtt-,  l>iit  pn'-t-niincntly  in  a  rv|iul>lii! :  brvaoM.  in  ■ 
KpabUo,  tbe  ]u<l^nipnU  kikI  rtflin^  uf  th>-  nimtnunily  ran  ha 
more  eull;  MorrtAin<?<1,  nn<l  can  he  dirvc-tljr  and  vntwrpHirallv 
made  known ;  in  otiior  wonia,  twcauBr  iiublir  BvnUmrnt  irU 
inmediatel;  Wi-I  nurely,  to  further  or  t«  einlMmM  aav  ami  aH 
lagialatiMi  for  ^i-iicrul  and  n-tnnt«  md*. 

f  ii*l.  I^iivlii|[  itiM  <i(i<-»lion  of  Uir  pn>|icr  fuo^ 
tloDR  of  the  atatr,  wp  proccvtl  to  drBnv  iU  t*»n/iti 
totiiiitionn  or  charaeSeriMiai. 

mliril  that  tho  ilate  alioiiM  ocropT  a  df-tinlt*  aMi 
Qtliiuoiifl  IadiImI  U>rriliiry.  Tlila  ia  nMratlal  for 
iivi-iiii-tKi^.  If  th«  authonlT  ot  \he  ifovrmmcal  to 
to  he  respected,  and  Ita  beneflU  are  to  atfcit  tu  citixraa.  In 
order  to  both,  the  citizeni  muat  be  rcndiljr  distinfcuiabed  and 
quickly  reached.  Tiro  political  cotnmunitiea  claiming  poaaea- 
aioD  of  a  comrooa  ■oil  could  not  poeaibly  maintain  what  wooM 
deaerve  to  be  called  a  national  exiatcnce  for  any  coasiderabk 
time.  Two  or  more  tribea  of  Bedouin  Araba  or  North*Arorr1- 
can  Indians  may  alternately  occupy  the  umc  pasture  or  hnnt> 
tng-grounda ;  t>ut.  for  the  tinw  being  of  occupatioa,  each  moat 
practically  treat  the  territory  which  it  occupiea  as  exHusiTclr 
ItJt  o«n.  The  cxigenciea  of  ciTillsed  life  require  the  continued 
(Ki'tipniiiin  ami  control  of  an  entire  territory.  Some  of  Ibe 
trrritory  mljarcnt  to  each  may  tie  occupied  as  liorder-gnmnd, 
—  u  a  no-i-allt-d  march,  or  a  neighhorinit  oc<.-an.  or  a  hniad 
ifituary  or  river :  l>ut.  for  all  this.  Uie  nation  or  any  political 
Kot'icty  mum  have  its  own  territorial  lioroe.  all  of  wliich  ranat 
be  controlled  aa  its  own-  Without  the  sole  and  excluaira 
occupation  of  oodUduous  territorr.  si-iiarate  dwellings,  fixed 
employments,  and  permanent  neighbors  can  hanlly  be  cua- 
ceived  of.  Except  on  this  condition,  agricitllare.  Tillage  and 
city  life,  and  an  ailvanring  civtlixation  would  be  well-nigh 
lmp( 
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These  obvions  facts  justify  the  rightfulness  of  repelliug  any 
inrasioQ  of  territory,  and  defence  from  every  form  Defemce  of 
of  assault;  inasmuch  as  every  citizen  is  in  some  ti>«^ii* 
sense  a  partner  in  this  common  domain.  If  he  is  justified  in 
contending  for  the  continued  existence  of  his  nation,  he  is  jus- 
tified in  repelling  an  invader  from  its  soil.  He  is  a  partner  in 
whatever  property  the  nation  has  in  the  common  soil.  He  is  not 
only  justified  in  assisting,  but  he  is  morally  obliged  to  assist,  his 
neig]>bor  in  tlie  occupancy  of  his  individual  share ;  and  both  are 
morally  obliged  to  aid  each  other  in  maintaining  this  first  con^ 
dition  of  national  well-being  in  the  control  of  the  soil  which  they 
own  in  common  as  fellow-citizens  of  their  common  country.  We 
do  not  assert  that  the  attitude  of  repellent  self-defence  is  to  be 
maintained  forever,  nor  that  a  surrender  of  territory  in  part  or 
whole  can  never  be  morally  right.  All  that  we  assert  is,  that 
the  defence  of  a  common  territory  is  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  if 
it  is  morally  lawful  to  assert  ownership  in  property  at  all.  This 
single  consideration  settles  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
defensive  warfare,  in  the  minds  of  all  those  persons  who  believe 
in  the  right  to  defend  individual  property  from  violent  invasion 
of  any  kind.  This  common  territory  must  be  definitely  bounded. 
Unless  its  limits  are  definite,  it  cannot  exercise  efiScient  and 
practical  control.  The  citizens  can  neither  know  one  another 
nor  know  their  rulers,  unless  the  limits  of  their  state  are  marked 
in  the  soil,  and  defined  by  relations  of  place ;  neither  ruler  nor 
subject  can  exercise  his  appropriate  functions.  For  the  same 
reasons,  the  territory  of  a  nation  must  be  continuous  on  the 
land.  A  small  insulated  territory  which  can  only  be  reached 
by  crossing  another*s  soil  cannot  oixiinarily  be  controlled  or 
benefited,  even  by  a  strong  nation,  if  it  be  severed  from  it  by 
another  intervening  country.  Nothing  but  a  strong  treaty  or 
an  intimate  alliance  between  the  nation  that  surrounds  it,  and 
ihe  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  can  connect  it  with  the  mother- 
country. 

S  282.  "Next :  every  government  must  be  supreme  within  its 
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That  tt  mtuit  nmtrol  lt«  own  nihjprts,  to  o 
Mwtb*M>  BOougti.  That  is  no  |{ovi>rou)«nt  witlcb  does  aol 
tnmt  to  in  govi-ru  iU  I'itUdiH.  TIm^  priDH|)lp  of  wlf'govn^ 
OM-ril  iliivii  Dot  Imjily  ttiAt  law  b  im>1  auprraw.  iiikI 
that  wtMtCTer  the  nrganUcd  comniunit;  onUins  to  not  ckitlwd 
with  anqneatlt'Diit  Autlmrity.  A  wlf-gorerBf^l  pra|ilc  n«|alrM 
organization  a^  truly  u  Ibe  moat  arbjtnu^  noiuircliy.  and  inrfaia 
Itaoigaos  aa  truly  witti  the  majnl;  of  taw.  Ilitwi-vrr  UmUfd 
be  the  aothoritj'  o(  a  t^wninifnt,  tir  tioworvr  rare  tlie  o 
on  wliicfa  it  nk'iU  any  our  ttr  all  lU  pltiti>ii«,  ao  f ar  a 
or  gorema  thfin  at  all.  it  mwU  tlirm  aa  baTlog  an  nodi 
aod  Borerrigii  ntitlmrity.  Bfvood  thu  autlmrity,  thai*  to  ao 
earthly  appeal.  Tin-  ili-i-Uioiis  of  tliin  aDiirrriir  authority  niist 
be  Anal.  Not  •.nly  i«  thin  tni*-  of  il^  own  mil'ift-.  ..r  <  il>/>  n>. 
bat  it  ia  tnie  of  the  citizona  of  every  other  8tat«  ao  long  aa 
tlH-y  rpfli<le  witliin  ita  domain.  Excoptioiu  may  be  raade  In 
favor  uf  '-the  BtrauutT  wiUiin  the  gatea ;  "  but  tb«  fact  that 
thoAo  pjcpptioDs  arc  made  ■bows  that  the  power  wlitcfa  coocedea 
might  withhold  them.  The  stranger,  by  the  act  of  ooming  into 
a  statf  wliiirb  ia  not  his  own,  is  understood  as  aaking  leare  to 
come,  under  conditions:  which  conditions  are  rightfully  pr^ 
serihc^l  by  tite  goTcmment  which  receives  bim  aa  a  goeaL 
WIh-o  he  Ipbvos  his  own  country,  he  cuts  hiinaelf  from  that 
pmti^lion  of  which  his  own  government  aasnrea  him,  and  tnista 
himncir  to  those  aaKunintvs  which  the  neighboring  aorereignty 
givfs,  (hnt  It  will  huipitahly  protect  his  person  and  rigfata. 

An  ■pparriii  cirrpiloo  Ui  iho  ilirtrlne  of  eidiuirr  aoverclantj  tttrt 
ilifl  Munv  ■riTlinTjr  inl|tht  inntcat  iMrK  In  Iha  tatm  nl   Um 
tptmmt  K.,.>rnm»nt  ol  llu>  t'oltnl  Btatf*.      1*1  l(  be  Knatod.  M^s 

ihTlIlM*     ""•  "'■>"'"'■  "'■'  "»  N.il..n»l  '.r  FrOrral  Covanmral  U  lb* 
Mai**.  ■iiprrinp  p"wrt  nrrt  a  rvitsJn  tcniturir.  m^  of  aalnal*  Stala. 

In  miw-i  lo  rrrtkln  luDi'tlniw:  tt  tnllowi.  (hal.  In  nfex 
In  •ithrr  fiiiv-tli-n*  of  Inral  olmlDlttnlloD.  (tu-  Statp  U  Blan  ■Dp*»nM.  It 
|<>lli>*<  tli.ii  i«nnT][aiilu.<l  miDiiKinwpBlth>ar*aupma*  within  tha  llnlucf 
tlM.  aarnr  irmiiirT.  a*  ihr  Sillnnal  anil  Wal"  OftT»mn>PUia  within  IIm  Ur- 
ti\..rj.4  Mauailxwiu  it  S«uih  CBn>llna.  Ttir  n-pljr  anrnia  lo  ba  obikw: 
War*  Mllbrr  MaaasrhuaaHa  Bor  Soath  CwdIim  lUUa  to  b*  M<rU*il  Wkd 
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jndged  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  fnnctions,  should  either  venture  to 
assert  or  exercise  functions  which  the  States  have  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thereby  constituting  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
fioine  particulars  supreme,  each  would  be  as  truly  a  sovereign  as  the  Nation. 
But  both  are  thus  liable  ;  and  an  organ  for  such  revisal  is  provided  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  Nation,  which  court  controls  the  executive  of  every 
State  and  every  other  organ  of  its  public  life  in  certain  particulars.  Were 
the  Nation  liable  to  be  summoned  at  the  bar  of  each  State  to  answer  for  its 
usurpation  of  any  of  its  reserved  rights,  and  were  there  organs  provided 
for  such  a  trial  and  Judgment,  then  each  State  might  be  equally  supreme 
or  sovereign  with  itself.  But  such  an  organ  is  not  provided.  Whether  or 
not  there  was  a  scientific  foresight  which  discerned  that  only  a  single  com- 
monwealth can  be  supreme  in  one  territory,  there  was  a  practical  sagacity 
which  excluded  the  incorporation  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  framework  of 
the  government. 

It  follows  from  these  essential  attributes  of  domain  and  sove- 
reignty, that  the  state  is  jastified  in  self-assertion 
and  self-defence.     The  fact  that  it  finds   itself  in  ^^j  d«fend 
existence  in  an  organized  and  independent  form,  is  **■  *««^*onr 

®  and  itself. 

primorfacie  evidence  that  it  is  worth  defending 
against  an  invader.  Nothing  except  force  can  secure  its  con- 
tinued existence  when  invaded  or  threa^iCned.  If  it  is  the  duty 
or  right  of  a  community  to  maintain  iVi  existence  as  a  state,  it  is 
the  duty  of  its  citizens  to  defend  it  by  force.  The  maxim,  to 
resist  not  evil,  when  interpreted  to  imply  that  war  on  the  part 
of  a  state  is  immoral,  would  eo.aally  require  that  evil  in  the 
form  of  robbery  or  murder  may  not  be  prevented  by  physical 
force  or  punishment. 

Whether  aggressive  war  is  ever  morally  justifiable,  or  a  war 
which  proposes  the  conquest  or  the  weakening  of  j^^^^,^ 
another  state  for  the  commercial  or  precautionary  of  sffffreMirt 
advantage  or  the  aggrandizement  of  the  attack-  ^^^' 
ing  nation,  is  a  question  which  is  not  easily  answered.  We 
may  safely  affirm  that  the  majority  of  such  wars  cannot  be 
Justified  by  the  moral  law.  We  need  not  deny  —  we  may  con- 
cede—  that  the  conquests  of  Greece  and  Rome  did  much  to 
spread  the  civilization  and  culture  which  made  the  diffusion  of 
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•lUiMl  uil  Cbrbtdu  morality  more  pbst,  and  aim  that  Uw 
ooaqoMli  of  8|iiilii  ami  KngUmI  have  o;«im^  the  itoor  for  tbe 
ptodainatii<n  v(  C'lirialiiuj  trutb ;  uuJ  yi-t  uot  Iw  Jualitlnl  In 
ttaa  InfOTmn-  that  mnny.  <*r  iihl4t-<t  ony.  "f  thraf  wai*.  »»»• 
«ttber  TeqtdKd  or  Jsatified  by  tbe  law  of  dotjr.  DooMcm  fom 
wtmid  DOW  and  tben  hava  been  called  for,  and  iBTadoa  by  lawl 
aod  by  Ma,  under  any  ooodltioQB  of  poUtiaal  pragma,  and  iad** 
pendent  lutkmal  life ;  but  not  on  tbe  gtgaiitio  Male,  and  with 
ttaa  r^Mdoot  and  aelf-aeeUng  aplrit,  which  have  obamateriKd 
the  majority  of  ancient  and  modern  wan. 

It  la  pr»'4miDently  tme  of  national  life  and  nattonal  Hii, 
that  we  mart  take  the  worid  aa  we  And  iL  While  the  aetlOM 
and  atdtnde  of  ereiy  ooontry  ought  to  be  friendly,  and  mag- 
nnntmooa,  and  peaoe-lovlng  in  tbe  extreme,  no  conntry  enn  «r 
ought  to  be  aomindrul  of  tbe  fact,  that  ita  nelghbora  have  been 
acbooled  in  tlte  traditions  of  invasion  and  cooqursL  If  It  ia 
nonlly  right  for  a  nation  to  defend  Itaelf  when  inraded,  aod 
to  preacrve  by  reaiataoce  Its  own  national  life,  it  ia  alao  morally 
right  to  take  every  needed  precaution  against  inch  violeo«w, 
and  to  aecure  our  own  integrity  and  peace  agolnat  the  fear  of 
aoch  an  evil.  It  ia  more  tiian  right :  it  b  a  preaent  and  ooo- 
atant  duty. 

War,  however,  ia  by  no  meana  an  unmixed  evil.  If  U  be 
,  forced    upon    a   people    by    the   action    of    another 

■■■lilt  nation, — eapeeially  if  this  artion  tie  unwarranli-*!, 
"^  —or   if   it   l>e   ballowed   ami   elevated   l>y  the  soif- 

aacriOce  and  courage  which  war  Btimulatea  and  involrea.  Tbe 
bigbeat  and  moat  Christian  mormlity  baa  not  nnfrequently  iH-en 
elevated  and  cooflrmed  In  thoae  wan  which  liave  been  proa> 
ectiled  in  tbe  aerrii'e  of  one's  country,  eapeeially  when  the 
caoM  of  one's  country  lias  also  be<^  tbe  cause  of  frevdom  or 
reUginn  or  any  other  commanding  human  interest.  These  cot»- 
aidentliona  all  indicate  and  pmve  that  to  fi)[ht  for  one's  roanlry 
may  not  only  be  morally  right,  but  not  infrequently  beooroea 
■araUy  ehU^Mery. 
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§  283.  The  special  form  in  which  a  goyernment  is  organized 
is  known  as  Us  constitution.     This  constitution  may  ^ 

*'    The  con- 

not  be  formally  described  or  enacted  by  any  deci*ee,  atiution 
or  described  and  assented  to  by  statute  or  instru-  •'•'** 
roent.  It  may  exist  only  as  a  collection  of  customs  which  are 
preserved  by  tradition  or  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  other 
generations ;  or  it  may  be  distinctly  enacted  and  written  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  by  which  every  special  statute 
and  decree  must  be  tested,  and  may  be  tried  in  a  court  of 
last  resort.  Such  a  constitution  may  be  limited  to  the  accept- 
ance by  a  tribe  or  an  empire  of  the  supremacy  of  a  special  line 
of  hereditary  chiefs  or  empei-ors ;  it  may  consist  of  a  series  of 
declaratory  aots,  or  a  line  of  judicial  decisions ;  it  may  be 
largely  only  a  collection  of  long-cherished  and  inherited  cus- 
toms; or  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  minute  and  cai*efully 
considered  written  document.  However  it  originates,  it  must 
be  practically  recognized  as  defining  the  government  in  fact, 
which  exists  by  the  consent  of  the  community,  and  consequently 
possesses  a  moral  authority  which  commands  the  allegiance  and 
binds  the  conscience  of  each  inhabitant  and  citizen. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
LAW  Asn  rrs  ENPoRmncsT. 

I  284.  Wn«Trrr.n  cIat  ma^  tw  true  of  tlip  titBt«,  mr  amamm 
■M  ■aftiw  ^''^'  "^^  '^^  ''*  "^"^^  i>rutnlncn(  function*  b  to  aaaw* 
■MMMaM  tci  itJ)  I'ilizt'ii*  thi-  <-ii}<>Vini'iit  of  ttirlr  rii>tiE*.  an<l  to 
defenii  itiem  m  Uie  excrctse  of  liie  bbrw.  It  n  pn> 
Bumml,  that,  eo  far  as  tndivklual  oitut^ni  uv  unmolrated.  ibej 
will  OMert  aod  exercisv  tlicae  rights  under  the  ImpaUes  of  Bft- 
ture.  Left  to  thrmsvlvcs,  Uwy  will  acquire  propcrt;,  defrad 
tlieir  lives,  sod  assert  their  peraanisl  freedom.  80  sooo  as  Ibej 
are  molesteil  or  hindered  in  tbeae  act'vities,  or  come  IdIo  oonflkt 
with  one  anotlier,  unlt.-ss  their  neighhora  —  and  their  Dei|^hon 
orKanite«l  as  tlie  state  —  shall  come  to  their  help,  they  will  use 
force  in  individual  splf-^lf fence.  What  a  man  may  rif[htfnUy 
do  for  himself  or  his  neigblKirs  may  do  for  him.  in  re|ir1Uog 
the  invader  of  liin  ri):hts,  the  orfEsnized  state  may  certainly  |>ei^ 
form.  It  folliiiTs.  tlint  one  of  the  must  im)N)rtant  functions  ot 
tJM-  Mtute  is  U>  defend  an<l  S4t-ure  tln-se  nstural  rights.  In  the 
view  of  some,  ns  we  huve  sei-n,  this  is  its  sole  function. 

It  is  Ih-csum'  it  is  known  or  feare«l  that  these  rights  will  be 
iHMiii  intiTferfl  with  or  dcniol.  that  tlie  ni<)  of  the  aUte  is 

•*  **"*•  n-sorttnl  to  ;  indccil.  that  its  exist«'nce  t>e<itn»ra  a  n*- 
c<-H<ii(v.  and  [x-nnanrnt  |irovi<tions  are  mwie  ajtsinst  interfereoc* 
or  invasion.  Were  it  |ireaurniHl  that  men  are  generally  coo- 
trolled  1>y  tl>c  law  of  duty  and  of  love,  there  would  he  do  oec»- 
•ioo  for  soy  aetioo  of  the  state,  except  perhaps  to  iostroct  tb» 
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nninfonned  in  what  they  do  not  know  concerning  the  causes  of 
evil  and  good  to  themselves  and  the  community.  Instruction 
and  caution  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  the  only  functions  which 
the  oi^anized  state  would  need  to  exercise.  Experience  and 
the  pressure  of  fact  soon  teach  men  that  the  state  must  now 
and  then  go  farther,  and  use  organized  force  with  at  least  some 
of  its  members.  Whatever  indefiniteness  or  diversity  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  use  the  ^^  ^^^ 
methods  of  moral  or  intellectual  instruction  and  en-  Md  right  of 
lightenment,  there  is  almost  entire  unanimity  in  the  '"''  '"*'' 
view  that  the  state  not  only  may,  but  must,  punish  those  who 
invade  the  natural  rights  of  Its  members,  and,  in  view  of  the 
occasions  which  aipe  certain  to  arise,  must  make  arrangements 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  while  the  state  assumes  as  a  truth 
that  certain  rights  are  assigned  to  man  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  the  conditions  of  his  normal  existence  and  his  true 
well-being,  it  assumes  as  a  fact  that  these  rights  must  be  de- 
fended and  secui'ed  by  organized  force. 

Even  the  eztremest  non-resistants  and  the  most  ultra  doctrinaires  do 
not  deny  that  a  man  who  turns  himself  into  a  beast  of  prey, 
carrying  murder  and  violence  into  every  house,  may  rightfully       J**^ *"!  ^ 
be  chained  or  confined.    But  both  of  these  restraints  are  in    trinaireg. 
some  sort  functions  or  forms  of  punishment.    They  certainly 
embody  all  the  elements  which  are  most  offensive  in  punishment.    It 
would  seem,  that,  when  the  intention  to  confine  and  restrain  is  declared 
beforehand  in  the  form  of  a  warning  or  preventive  announcement,  it  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  proclaimed  law  and  threatened  punishment  as 
essential  functions  of  organized  society.    The  state  has  a  right  thus  to  in- 
terpose itself  between  the  invader  of  the  natural  rights  of  its  citizens,  and 
to  hinder  him  from  perpetrating  the  evil  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 
Not  only  has  it  this  right,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  exercise  it.    For  this  end 
prominently,  if  not  primarily,  does  the  state  exist. 

§  285.  The  simplest,  and  ethically  conceived  the  lowest,  form 
of  punishment,  is  the  infliction  of  physical  pain  or 
inconvenience.     This  addresses  itself  to  man  in  the  of  pnniith. 
lowest  conditions  of  existence  and  through  tlie  low- 
est impulses  of  his  nature,  appealing  as  it  does  to  those  sensi« 
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liilillMi  tn  wlilch  aU  inpn  are  dffiniu-lir  utid  •nkefnlly  ali*«,  ami 
for  wliicli  nil  m^n  liave  t-ouituou  mpacitlps  of  cu^ovioMit  ot 
RufTcring.  Virweil  ft)>ttrt  niiil  by  lUiolf.  [lunbbm^nt  ■»  pbyikal 
pait)  or  infotivpoii.'nw  tuk<it  Llii>  loweitt  fiinn  in  the  •rale  uf  ili(- 
nlty  or  quality.  Strong  and  i-oarw  m  it  may  u-vm  aa  on  ■ipm' 
tlvc  furt-e,  yot.  ooimideriHl  apart  from  tlir  oUmt  force*  which  il 
■ii)tgi-i(tH  aitd  the  otb^r  eoiisJIiilUiHi  la  wliJrli  it  apfie^lA,  K  II 
wi'nic  in  ita  nwlraluiu);  [io««r.  wen  xitli  tava  who  arem  to  l« 
wholly  animalUti),  when  Ihetr  paMioM  of  greed  or  bMe  tn 
aroiim-(I. 

Tli»  D«Kt  highcat  elf>m«Dt  or  form  of  puniabiMnit  is  (JW  >M 
Tk*  KMt  diffilfatura  o/  Ihr  rommiinAy.  which  b  auppoaM)  to 
UaMM.  iip  aii|qic«t«tt  or  vxprpaaM  l>y  what»v«r  pbyaksl  erll 

i*  tlir>-Htf-or->l  U11.I  inllii'tnl.  Wbcu  tlii^  hanilcufla  mntarOt»  Int 
tijiJ<'  jjut  U{MJU  tJio  (luiii  ii'lvJ  Uiivf.  wj-  Um!  liMt/a  of  lb»  lodt  ip 
are  cloacd  upon  tlie  arrested  diatarher  of  the  peace.  It  !•  not  ao 
much  titc  rratraiDt  or  peraonal  iQconvenienw,  or,  agiio,  the  doD- 
gi-on-walU  aD<1  the  iron  Imra  or  the  bad  air  and  the  hard  fan 
of  ttic  priaoD.  that  i-ithcr  ft-vla  moat  keenly,  aa  it  ia  the  fact  thai 
be  is  D'pruac'hod  aud  diHbonored  in  the  Judginent  of  hia  fellow- 
men,  aod  that  they  condemn  and  diaapprore  of  hia  acta  and  ot 
himA«-lf.  From  the  |)ain.  and  aometimea  the  agony.  wbi<^  be 
BiilTi-ra  from  this  source,  he  aeeka  to  find  relief  in  tlie  aame 
direction.  The  principal  relief  that  he  can  find  ia  In  the  Ai-kle 
and  ill  teres  till  xympathy  of  Ina  fellowa  in  disf^race.  and  the 
fet'lile  atlemptM  whU-h  he  niaki-s  to  convintx-  himaelf  that  n.it 
only  bis  ffllow-]>riaoners,  hut  all  rm-n.  would  commit  the  aaiin- 
dci-<U  under  nimilnr  eireuinataneea ;  i.  e.,  that  alt  men  are  alike 
w-n-iiiil  anil  thifvixh  and  cruel.  He  may  atU-mpt  to  afTe.-t 
in-»-ij-.ihiliIy  to  lliia  dinnppnivnl  whiih  he  fin-ls  m>  ktH-nlv. 
hilt  he  ,tm  neither  deny  iii.r  di-uiwn  liit  iiinxHt  naturt>.  In 
fi;:liti(iK  a-fnitiFtt  the  e<iiiteni|il  or  dl^npprovnl  of  otln-rK.  Im- 
li;;lil-  le^niiiMt  liiniiM-lf,  hi»  own  <'.)nvi<'tionN.  and  Ina  own  M-lf- 
euii.l.ninalion. 

We  do  mrt  dlacuaa  the  queation,  aa  to  the  pn^rtion  which 
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this  element  of  pQnishment  bears  to  the  others  in  respect  to 
eflfectiveness.  It  is  enough  that  we  recognize  the 
truth,  that  the  effectiveness  of  punishment  as  a  nets  or  van- 
restraining  and  preventive  force  depends  more  or  '*'""*"^ 
less  on  the  sensibility  of  man  to  that  displeasure  of  his  fellow- 
men  which  is  expressed  by  the  physical  evil  which  it  directly 
inflictB.  The  presence  of  this  element  dignifies  punishment, 
exalting  it  from  a  brute  agency  to  the  dignity  of  a  personal 
force,  and  connectB  it  with  our  human  sympathies,  giving  it  a 
place  among  spiritual  relationships. 

Were  any  thing  more  required  to  enforce  this  truth,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  unquestioned  fact,  that,  when  punishment  fails 
of  being  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  the  community,  it  loses 
much,  if  not  the  most,  of  its  preventive  force,  and  is  some- 
times even  sought  for  as  a  passport  to  popular  favor,  and 
gloried  in  as  a  condition  of  enviable  notoriety.  This  is  attested 
by  the  triumphant  spirit  in  which  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and  of 
faith  have  accepted  their  tortures  so  long  as  they  have  been 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  or  that  great 
unseen  company  of  those  whom  they  have  believe<l  were  with 
them  in  silent  approbation.  As  ordinarily  inflicted  and  received, 
the  punishments  of  the  law  carry  with  them  more  or  less  of  this 
implied  disapprobation  of  right-minded  men ;  and  this  is  essen- 
tial to  their  dignity  and  personal  force.  It  is  because  the  com- 
monwealth of  my  fellow-men  are  supposed  to  consent  to  those 
who  put  on  the  handcuffs,  or  drive  home  the  prison-door,  or  pro- 
ceed to  take  my  life,  that  these  punishments  are  invested  with  their 
indefined  and  intolerable  terror  in  those  communities  which  are 
composed  of  men  who  can  reflect  enough  to  feel  it.  It  is  only 
as  our  fellow-men  are  recognized  as  forming  a  community  held 
together  by  bonds  of  social  sympathy  to  which  each  individual 
is  sensitively  responsive,  —  it  is  only  on  this  supix>sition,  that 
punishment  is  mvested  with  its  higher  attributes,  and  that  the 
state  is  conceived  of  in  its  higher  relations  to  those  persons 
whom  it  protects  in  their  rights  by  an  appeal  to  that  common 
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li  fuao»  tbvin   for  Ibe  iii<(tnritt  lutu  m  aUiglr  prt' 

I  286.  Higfapr  and  Btiil  tnorv  vSvrtire  uv  tk*  monl  nIaUam 
at  puuisbmont.  A  true  phUosofiti;  of  BU  aM 
nWtaaif  racx>)(uuce  tiiu  oa  endowed  wiUi  a  consdnMC,  Mi4 
'"  tberchy  OM  rriwlenxl  »uitcwpUbl«  to  motive*  thai  uv 

•till  more  exalUfl  and  powerful,  even  in  Uia  rrUiioiu  la  tba 
sUto  ud  the  pcotil  law. 

iDdeed,  tb»  sUtv,  ahoDld  it  draiiv  U  pvfr  bo  Funeatlf.  fnald 
not  tail  to  om  tli«se  t.-tliical  rvlations.  and  tlM>  affrctlooa  whkfe 
tbej  involve.  Fint  of  alt,  it  dividea  offenoea  ajtabut  Uw  rigfala 
■nd  intanati  of  ita  dtlwM  Into  two  daaaea.  il>o  olril  and  Um 
criminal;  and  onifonnly  wcogniaaa  in  Ibr  bat  tbr  monl  ti»- 
meat  of  MeBigrnt  intnttinn  nnd  mlnntniy  rrr]''ntihifity.  la 
criminal  caaea,  wticovvci'  ii  puiiwiKv,  ti  ■ui<(w«j  tin  |jua«»h- 
roeDt  to  be  JustiBed  hy  the  conacieoce  of  tbe  offender  and  tlia 
aympathy  of  aU  right-minded  citizena  ;  I.e.,  of  all  rttixeDa  wbo 
reapect  their  own  moral  Jwlfcmeola,  aod  enforce  them  hjr  their 
own  self>approval.  In  evei^r  aach  caae,  the  puniahment  ia  nol 
comiilele  until  tliia  laat  element  ia  brought  into  action,  and  tbe 
oonacience  of  the  offemler  paaaea  u[wn  bim  with  hia  own  aelf- 
oondemning  eentenoe,  which  ia  awiftly  followed  hj  hia  penooal 
aelf>reproach.  The  puniahment  of  tbe  atate,  however  terrible  It 
nay  be  in  every  other  rvapect.  ia  m^ver  armed  with  ita  aharprat 
■ting,  till  the  aufforvr  becorova  alive  to  tlie  truth  that  tbe  evil 
wbit-'b  be  BufTi'Ta  not  only  expreaaea  the  diaappmbation  of  hia 
fellowi,  IhiI  that  they  Justify  tbemaelvea  in  Ibia  diaa|>prnTal 
by  their  own  conacieucea.  In  other  worda,  puniahment  in  iU 
higher  and  fully  developed  form  ia  alwaya  awral.  even  though 
th«  offence  againat  tbe  atate  which  it  condemna  b  only  eon- 
oemed  with  eivil  relationa;  for  the  rcaaon  tliat  It  ia  alwaya 
Inflicted  upon  moral  peraona,  all  of  wlraac  aetiona  must  alwaya 
have  a  moral  aspert.  and  come  under  the  law  of  duly.  We 
might  without  violeniv  su|i|miim>  the  aame  matter  of  jHinialinieDt 
aa  lu  )iby«it:al  evil  to  tw  umiI  with  Iwinga  of  different  gradea  ut 
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capacity :  first,  with  animals,  and  these  endowed  with  different 
capacities  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  especially  with  difier- 
ing  sensibilities  with  regard  to  the  favor  or  caresses  of  man ; 
next,  with  a  community  of  idiots,  or  imperfectly  developed 
men ;  next,  with  a  race  of  men  perfect  in  every  other  respect, 
if  such  could  be  supposed,  only  destitute  of  moral  personality. 
Should  the  same  commands  be  given  to  each  of  these  beings, 
and  be  enforced  by  the  same  physical  sanctions,  how  much 
more  would  they  signify  to  the  one  class  than  to  the  other ! 

It  might  stiU  be  objected,  as  it  often  is,  that  the  state  concerns  itself 
with  the  actions  only,  without  concerning  itself  with  the   -,.      .. 
purjxises  or  intentions.    It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  in  crim-   ^^ni  con- 
inal   cases  it  always  considers  the  purposes  and  feelings,    ftider  the 
receiving  testimony  and  employing  tests  solely  to  prove  or   i»*«tttloBi. 
disprove  their  sanity  and  responsibility.    It  were  more  exact  to  say  that  it 
always  presumes  an  intention  and  moral  purpose,  and  contents  itself  with 
the  rational  interpretation  or  construction  of  the  intentions,  as  indicated 
by  the  actions.    It  does  not  profess  to  read  the  conscious  purposes,  or  to 
inspect  the  inner  man,  but  uses  the  actions  as  criteria  by  which  to  judge 
the  feelings  and  purposes.    By  means  of  the  same,  also,  it  measures  the 
grades  of  crime,  as  between  theft  and  burglary;  the  degree  of  criminal 
intention  in  the  two  acts  of  crime  being  interpreted  by  the  nature  of  the 
external  action. 

From  all  these  considerations  we  may  safely  conclude,  that, 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  the  state  always  sup- 

CoBclnsion. 

poses  itself  to  have  to  do  with  moral  persons,  and 
recognizes  moral  relations  as  the  most  efficient  of  motives  and 
the  most  authoritative  of  sanctions.  It  assumes,  even  when  it 
does  not  affirm,  that  God  and  the  conscience  are  on  its  side ; 
and  it  provides  for  its  grades  of  punishment  on  the  theory  that 
the  conscience  of  the  convicted  criminal  will  justify  its  milder 
or  severer  sentences  to  evil,  and  that  the  consciences  of  the 
community  of  moral  beings  will  conspire  with  the  same. 

§  287.  We  also  conclude  that  the  state  not  only  has  the  right 
but  is  morally  bound,  to  punish  the  invader  of  the  Limits  ot 
rights  of  its  citizens,  or  the  assailant   of   its   own   pnni«h«ieBt 
existence.     But  how  far  may  it  proceed  in  such  punishment? 
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What  extreme  of  «rll  nmj  It  inflict  u[>on  lti«  iijanyaor  upod  tb« 
lift-  Mid  lilicrtjr  «i(l  [impi-rty  of  iU  citis^ns?  Wfirf^ilj:  Anj 
cxlrenH-  wliidi  in  iwwMnrj'  for  (hi*  <)^f*'0«*  of  IhiiMr  rights,  utd 
for  tiic  ilefpnu.'  of  itJipJf.  Tlii;  ri^Etita  In  qtir^lon  miMl  l« 
Mcurwl  to  the  commnnilT  nt  sny  '-n^l  "f  fvil  to  Ibc  miin  ir!-^ 
delibnstalj  wmI  penUtcnll;  Invmdc*  tt>«B.  He  ■bom  hImMir 
hj  bii  acts  to  be  u  enemy  of  tba  paUle  wtUan,  and  neb 
deeda  mnat  b«  praveoted  by  tbe  fenr  of  any  fom  of  mil  wUefe 
tfae  invader  onn  auffer. 

It  follows  that  paoiahment  may  ba  capital  wbowvcr  md  as 
n  Bar  k*  '*'  **  '^  °*'>  ^  •bowti  that  aodi  pnlahmMla  an 
npHai>feMl  tbe  beat  fitted  to  prevent  tbe  Crimea  to  qneatkn. 
It  doea  not  follow  that  tbey  moat  be  capital,  even  for  the 
taking  of  life ;  hut  only  that  tbe  state  is  juaUOed  b  tnUetiaf 
audi  |ii]Dishmpnl«  whenever  It  can  be  shown  that  tbey  ara  beat 
flttnl  to  effect  llie  object.  If  a  man  lu  an  Indiviiliisl  nay  de- 
fenil  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  hU  proiK-rty,  by  taking  the  life  of 
the  BssailsDt,  then  sun-ly  the  stste  tnsy  tlireal^n  to  do  tbe  same, 
and  mny  ciccute  its  threat.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  la  right 
to  <lo  the  same.  unU-ss  this  necessity  exists :  on  the  nmlrary, 
the  rifiht  to  inflirt  sucli  |iuniHliin(-nt  msy  lie  so  exercised  as  in 
a  grcnt  degree  to  defeat  the  general  ends  of  iiiinishroeDt.  ami  to 
wenlten  the  nuirml  for«'  of  the  government  itself.  Tbe  freeilom 
anil  rei'lilesNniiiM  wilh  whieh  enpital  imnishment  was  infliclc<l  for 
{M-tly  thefts  B  few  gcnemtiunii  dinn',  nniler  the  Knglish  law.  srx- 
horrilile  U>  think  of;  not  iHiimse  It  i*  not  right  for  a  m:\!i  r- 
dfft'iii)  liiM  jin>]H'rlv  by  slio^iting  n  tmrplsr  in  extreme  nece»»ilv, 
or  fur  the  (joveniment  tit  <lo  the  sami-  under  the  Rtress  of  mar- 
tial Inw,  Ihii  lieeauw-  the  multiplication  of  extreme  ptinishm«-nt« 
for  minor  erimt-s  li-nila  to  si-eustom  the  community  lo  ri-gart 
all  irimes  as  c<)uul1y  evil,  an<l  [iraitieaily  to  esteem  munler  as 
n<>  w.,r*'  tlian  theft,  nit  wh.-n  s  man  or  ebil.l  in  hun^  for  Iwlh. 
In  oilit-r  wiinii.  hnilalily  in  any  fonn  teniln  to  weaken  tbe 
moral  eh-mi'iit  in  ihe  tuiminint  ration  of  (iiiniiibment. 

Tliia  U  onlyow  of  the  many  pmnfu.  that,  while  Ibe  imme- 
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diate  design  of  pnnishment  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a 
particnlar  crime,  it  also  proposes  other  ends, —  ^^ 
ends  which  are  closely  and  inevitably  connected  with  eadt  of 
what  is  technically  distinguished  as  punishment  »■■'•*"•■*• 
proper.  These  secondary  ends  are  twofold,  —  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal,  and  the  moral  education  of  the  community  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  punishment.  Both 
these  effects  are,  indeed,  necessarily  incidental  to  punishment 
proper.  The  fact  that  all  civilized  governments  regard  them  in 
their  penal  arrangements  is  also  decisive  that  they  assume  the 
right  and  acknowledge  the  duty  to  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  propose  a  wider  sphere  of  responsibility  than 
its  concern  for  the  so-called  natural  rights  to  property,  liberty, 
and  life  (§  278).  Whatever  the  theories  of  political  philoso- 
phers may  be,  and  however  rigid  and  logical  their  so-called 
scientific  doctrines  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  state, 
practical  legislators  and  actual  courts  of  law  can  never  be 
unmindful  that  the  citizens  who  constitute  the  state  draw  the 
breath  of  their  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  ethical  convictions  and 
sentiment;  that  they  at  once  invigorate  the  force  of  law  by 
their  allegiance  to  duty,  and  temper  its  severity  by  the  softening 
and  pitying  element  of  human  sympathy. 

The  modem  theories  and  practice  of  prison  discipline  are 
also  indications  and  proof  that  civil  governments  .  ^ 

Hodem 

recognize  other  obligations  than  those  of  punish-  theories  or 
ment  in  dealing  with  offenders.  These  uniformly  P""**"**"*"*- 
combine  arrangements  for  recovery  and  reform  with  the  repel- 
lent and  menacing  apparatus  for  punishment ;  and,  in  so  doin^. 
they  recognize  a  certain  duty  of  moral  culture  and  recovery  as 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  the  community  for 
which  the  state  exists. 

A    L\r\r\         rr**  •  i  •  i  i  i  The  I*wfwl" 

§  288.   This  suggests   the  question  whether  the  nessand 

government  may  ever  remit  a  threatened  penalty ;  P«^P''*»*y 
or,  Can  strict  justice  ever  allow  the  state  to  pardon? 

This  question  involves  inquiries  still  more  minute:  e.g.,  Does 
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)wtta»>  wch,  <)«ni«iid  llinl  tlio  Uimtrofd  paniahnHM 
Boald  be  ihvarinbly  iiillictitl.  uiiIpu  rritlrncF  i)f  wntac  aurt 
be  flinii«be<l  that  llie  offence  was  loss  serious  thui  «ms  on|tii»- 
■Ilj  rappoted  wbeu  Bent^Dce  was  prunoiuiccd?  Such  vvIiIvikc 
might  be  fuuud  In  some  new  light  In  rvapect  to  tbe  acCimI 
DK>ntI  DDWorlliio^iu  of  the  iTiniln&l,  difficult  u  it  migbt  br  tu 
employ  nioli  n  tMt. 

Tbe  adfocat«  of  what  b  exiled  m  tiatunl  wnae  of  jtwtioe.  m 
en  originel  inluitioD  or  M-Dtimeat,  con  Hod  do  pUoo  for  penloa 
•e  VuAx,  onilcr  luiv  supposablfi  circumstaDccs.  In  hb  tb«on. 
JwOoe  is  e  ■upiwue  end  movd  ma\tarisj,  wbi^  Bvt  haw 
it*  poand  of  fleeb  to  tbe  mfainleit  fibre,  end  fram  wboae  momf 
nary  deoWoa  there  out  be  do  ^tpeeL  Tbongfa  tt  nay  pi^, 
It  ou  nerer  relent ;  tboi^  it  a»y  km,  It  can  never  ranlt  Ibe 
penalty.  If  tbie  be  tnie  of  penal  JneUoe  •■  edrtnleteied  by 
man,  mach  more,  it  !■  rightly  reawned,  moet  It  be  tme  of 
divine  Jiutloe,  wliich  sorely  cannot  remit  tbe  threatened  penalty, 
nor  terminate  it,  until  it  aball  have  been  folly  aoffered  or  entirely 
paid. 

i  2a9.  Tbeae  dlfflmltiea  both  speculative  and  practical,  in 
-.  ...  the  ethical  sphere  both  human  and  divine,  are  set 
•ilMtaite  aside  or  avoided  by  a  theory  of  penal  Juatice  wbHi 
conceive*  of  it  as  a  form  or  manifeatation  of  moral 
bem-vulegce,  which  is  called  Justice  because  imperaooal  equity 
Is  one  of  lu  chief  chanwteristica,  and  becauee  Its  love  for 
moral  goodness  is  so  euergc-tic  and  intense  as  (o  manifest  In 
ways  of  penalty  the  displeasure  which  It  cannot  but  feel  ofralnst 
evil  affections  and  evil  deeds  and  evil  men,  and  which  consc- 
qufutty  must  sympathize  with  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
ioflic-tioo  of  |H-nalty  In  lite  state  and  the  moral  unlrerae.  Rurb 
moral  love,  thou^jh  it  he  c«IImI  Juntire,  may  also  deaire  lo 
■rrlaim  and  recover  to  that  mural  health  which  In  shown  in 
rr|ienlnnoe  aa  msnif'-ntiHt  in  actn  of  dutv-  If  now  thin  retiivrr- 
inn  pily  redaims  and  |«rdnn«  at  the  same  lime  that  it  leave* 
noqw^lioned  its  ju>t  and  enrrnelir  diapleoMiiT  lowairla  mond 
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evil,  it  is  as  just  to  pardon,  in  the  largest  sense  of  justice,  as 
it  is  to  inflict  the  threatened  penalty.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  higher  ideal  of  justice  can  often  be  safely  applied 
under  the  limitations  of  the  human  state,  which  must  concern 
itself  chiefly  with  external  conduct,  and  can  only  indirectly 
and  imperfectly  deal  with  the  inner  life.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  controls  that  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  moral  relations 
are  supreme,  and  the  hearts  of  all  are  judged  by  the  discerning 
yet  pitying  eye  of  the  living  God.  We  need  not  vex  ourselves 
with  the  vexed  questions  of  theological  polemics  to  be  assured 
that  Christianity,  either  by  symbol  or  fact,  — or,  as  we  believe, 
by  the  most  significant  of  symbols  and  the  most  real  of  facts,  — 
has  sanctioned  the  theory  of  moral  administration  in  which  the 
sacredness  of  penal  justice  and  the  recovery  of  the  offender  are 
recognized,  sought  for,  and  achieved. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

DUnn   TO  THE   STATE.  CIVIL   AVD   POUTICAl. 

I  *90.  Thk  rtliliiratitm  lo  rM-opiU"?  rirU  pnrtniwtrat  hm 
BatlNif  Blrruilv  iNVti  ri]>1ain<Hl  aa  mmim^vixM  is  Mid 
lk>*HtaM.  eiiri.nv.l  by  Uie  linr  ii(  lovi-.  All  ijor  ilulir*  U  dtt* 
seat  of  the  ttiiic  «|>riD;;  from  ami  arc  IndwIiHl  tn  Um>  gHwnl 

•Mitutos  •(  rcllow-mcn.  TIhmo  relations  of  men  to  ooe  uraUxr 
whkh  we  cnll  civil,  are  eaaeniial  to  their  wHl-tvlng. 
Kvi-rj-  man  recogniziii  tbeiii  aa  audi ;  aixl  henoe  ev^ry  maa 
recognizee  tin-  duly  to  n-H|HTt  IIh<sc*  aa  actual,  and  aa  inmlfd 
Willi  llii'ir  legit  in  I  ate  im|x>rtanoc  anil  aulbority. 

1'lif  leading  <luticfl  wliieb  man  owm  to  civil  govennDrnt  arc 
T«*  riiimi  divided  into  two  rloaaea.  — bis  duties  as  a  subject, 
u  4utm.  ^„^\  ^^■^f^  duties  ss  an  ailminiatrator  of  the  govern- 
nient.  Sometimes  these  an*  diatioguishot  as  eiril  and  jnlUicnl, 
neoonling  an  a  mon  is  regarded  as  a  eititcn  of  the  cnmmno- 
wi'nllli  mil)  under  its  autliority,  or  as  s  memlier  of  its  |Hilitv. 
or  iLh  goviniing  clnsi.  This  distinetiuii  is  of  s[NH-ial  sienili- 
enn<v.  imrlii-uliirly  in  its  a|>|ilieatiiH]  to  a  republican  form  uf 
giivemtm-nt. 

•f  ritM  ^^'e  tiegil)  with  the  duties  of  the  eitiaen  as  thus 

«■!!«.  deflne.1,  and  flrsl  with  his  eivil  duties. 

f  i'M.  (!)  It  is  the  duty  of  ever>-  man  to  n>ec)n>i>e  th» 
aiilli-irity  of  lb.-  g..v.-niti»-iit  whi.h  |.r.'vniU  in  the  (itunlri,-  in 
wliK-h  he  flndti  htiii*<-1f.  whether  ■  eousUnt  tx-sitleUt  or  a  t<-i»- 
iMirnry  nnjuunier.     A  (H-nuin  mny  have  been  a  resident  In  the 
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United  States  or  Great  Britain  from  his  birth,  or  a  lodger  in 
either  for  a  night.    In  either  ease,  it  is  his  duty,  and 
equally  his  duty,  to  respect  the  government  of  the  ^i^^  ^^^ 
country  in  which  he  is  present.    As  has  already  been  •»tfc«>*ity  of 

•^  ^  •'the  tUU. 

explained,  civil  government,  to  fulfil  its  mission  of 
blessings,  must  be  supreme  or  sovereign  within  its  territory. 
It  is  every  man's  duty  to  further  or  promote  this  service  of  good. 
It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  this  special  obligation  is  con- 
cerned, whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  stranger.  The  deliberate 
or  careless  enemy  or  anti^onist  of  the  government  which  con- 
trols the  soil  on  which  he  is  a  guest  is  an  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  doctrine  has  indeed  found  a  few  advocates,  that  a  man 
might  disown  all  allegiance  even  to  the  government  w, .  ^  ^ 
of  his  country,  on  giving  due  notice  that  he  would  fanatical 
assert  no  claims  for  its  protection.  Not  a  few  ideal- 
ists with  lofty  moral  pretensions  have  claimed  in  this  way  to 
escape  their  seeming  personal  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
a  bad  government,  by  professing  to  refuse  to  accept  any  favoi-s 
at  its  hands.  They  did  not  reflect  that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
escape  from  the  benefits  as  it  is  from  the  responsibilities  of 
the  government  of  a  country  in  which  we  live.  Those  idealists 
who  have  dreamed  of  founding  a  pure  society,  in  which  govern- 
ment and  authority  should  be  resolved  into  the  consenting  con- 
sciences of  its  members,  and  would  thus  fulfil  their  dainty  and 
impracticable  ideals,  have  never  succeeded  in  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  authority  for  the  restraint  of  the  conscience  from 
acts  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  prevented,  nor  with 
physical  force  for  the  repression  of  those  brutal  impulses  which 
now  and  then  are  certain  to  assert  themselves. 

§  292.   (2)  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  possess  and  cherish 
those  feeling  of  special  interest  in  his  own  country 

.  (2)Toclierlih 

which  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of   Kpeciai 
moral  love  to  his  kind.    It  has  been  abundantly  illus-   p*^****** 
trated,  that  the  lover  of  his  fellow-men  in  general 
will  cherish  and  obey,  and  thus  cultivate  and  strengthen,  the 
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1  irhich  be  fccla  towards  Uhim>  who  im>  DFifchboTa 

niin  in  reMaenoe,  tuiJ  irlu>  arc  fuoilEar  Bnil  denr  tu  tilu  Itf 

Ing  f«Uow-UI>orfnt  in  jitMil  wurka,  mul  n-'t-iten  of  ohbibmi 

cncflUi   mbo  Hliurv  In  k'^'i^I  i^'l  rct-«lviti|]   uralltuilc.  tMtA> 

iicc,  Kyin[Mthy,  |iUy  :  wtm  ktc  with  liiui  In  lil«  fifu«  and  bin—. 

a  tiis  Ubon  mi'I  ii«i-rill(««.     Iniuinm-li  lu  (^•nrrou*  Iuv«  tooor 

vllow-men  i>  a  uoivctwil  duty,  nud  tlii-Mi  coDRniui-nrr*  of  ita 

»reftoucc   and   exercise   mn   iU  aiHindiint  Miil  KraUrrul   fnilu, 

Mtriutlo  feeling  U  slso  of  un)vt>rsal  ol-li^stioD.     )lortH>r«,  m 

Jm!S(-  siiocial  affeotiooa  slioulil   bi-   i-ultJtrsIi!<l  Ity  ilrauif  srts 

ftnil  ftucrlQoon,  to  [tatriotuitn  tMH.'uniefl  it  iliit^.  snd  sliould  b* 

oon«(-it*ntic>ii]tly  i^li^jithni  iw  an  nfTcitiun  whlrit  b  at  one*  tlie 

BatunU  irx|iniuiioa  luid  nUionnl  <\in»n[aiiKV  of  »  bvorviilrBt 

■rill. 

S  ?!>a.  (H)  It  ia  II113  iliity  of  !)■•'  8ii>>jH't  1(1  eoiitriliiiu-  Ui  lb<> 
(t)T*iar  sup]»rt  of  the  government  to  the  eilent  uid  io 
*"**-  the  measure  which  tin:  law  r<-<]uir«s.    No  govemmMit 

can  exist  without  the  pecuniary  contrilnitions  of  its  aubjecta. 
D>'  the  nature  of  the  case,  ttie  governing  organs  must  prrarritw 
the  amount  which  is  requirp«l,  ami  eompct  tltc  {Myatent  of  it. 
A  government  is  no  govvniment  wliieli  dues  not  claim  aod  exer- 
cise the  authority  to  exart  from  its  Bul>}ects  the  taxes  wbiefa  it 
pn>scribea.  The  citiien  wlio  dues  nut  respond  to  this  claim  hy 
complying  with  its  requisitions  faib  in  his  duty,  and  offends 
ajcsinst  the  moral  law.  The  tax  may  In  unreasoi)al>le  ax»d 
ditpniiwrtionate,  and  ruinous  to  IkiIIi  government  and  eitix4-n ; 
and  yet  if  it  is  urdered  it  must  be  |>aid.  fur  the  simple  r\-a*ua 
tliiit  it  ia  tiie  function  of  Uie  government  to  deciili-  quesliona  of 
this  sort,  ami  the  duty  of  tttc  aubJcH  to  arerpt  its  deeistoo 
wIhii  it  is  final.  It  nii-<l  not  lie  sai<l  Uiat  it  may  not  only  Iw  the 
ri^'ht.  but  it  may  tje  the  duty,  of  tlie  citizen  to  reason  aod 
remonitrale  with  tl>e  govt-mment.  or  to  stfk  a  dinngc  in  its 
dctUion*  by  all  lawful  means ;  IhiI  after  iIh-  d.iUiou  in  maile.  it 
i>  iHiually  bia  duly  to  ubi'y,  wlu-tlter  the  tax  Ipe  i-quitaUe  « 
vppTMsive. 
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§  294.  (4)  Similarly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  support 
and  defend  bis  goverDinent,  and  at  times  even  at  the 
risk  and  sacrifice  of  his  life.     A  government  cannot  ^^^  Md"^ 
exist  without  being  now  and  then  assailed,  either  in  *•'•»«>  t>>« 

goveraineBt. 

the  person  of  some  of  its  officers,  or  by  an  armed 
force  which  avowedly  seeks  to  rob  or  humble  or  subjugate  it. 
Its  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  force,  and  the  use  of  force  as 
against  force  involves  the  exposure  of  the  life.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  hazard  his  life  in  such  a 
need,  but  simply  that  this  is  the  duty  of  some  of  its  citizens ; 
for  without  such  exposure  or  sacrifice  the  government  must  be 
weakened  or  destroyed,  and  a  government  which  cannot  with- 
stand invaders  from  without  or  sedition  from  within  cannot 
long  continue  to  exist.  Impotence  to  repel  force  by  force  is 
but  another  term  for  anarchy.  It  is  with  this  duty,  as  it  is 
with  the  duty  to  pay  one's  taxes :  the  government  itself  must 
determine  who  and  in  what  way  each  individual  shall  discharge 
his  obligations,  but  when  its  decisions  are  reached  they  should 
be  implicitly  obeyed. 

§  295.   (5)  This  leads  us  to  the  comprehensive  principle  that 
in  general  every  requirement  of  the  government  must 
be  obeyed,  with  two  or  three  important  qualifications  ^Terj  law, 
and  exceptions.     That  the  principle  in  general  is  w><*>  <•«>•<**«» 

*^  r  r  &  exceptions. 

true,  is  evident  from  the  considerations  already  ad- 
duced.    The  supposed  or  alleged  exceptions  will  serve  to  limit 
the  rule  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  confirm  it  on  the  other. 

(a)  The  laws  enacted  and  enforced  may  be  clearly  unwise 
and  even  mischievous.     It  is  very  unfortunate  that   ,  , » 

'^  (a)  Snppose 

this  should  ever  be  true.  Civil  government  exists  the  law  is 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Every  provision  ""^  **' 
and  statute  which  is  made  purports  to  be  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people.  But  lawmakers  are  not  always  honest  or  wise : 
they  not  unfrequently  fail  to  be  fully  informed,  or  to  judg^ 
wisely  and  justly  as  to  what  the  public  interest  is  or  requires. 
Even  when  they  are  not  fully  informed,  or  fail  to  decide  rightly, 
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Uwy  are  not  nlimyi  honmt  ia  Tolloiring  tbetr  jndgnMfntB.  Aad 
yvi  it  Ift  iinpliiHl.  ill  the  viry  oatDre  of  civil  eDVFninwnt.  UmI 
wlialcvt^r  in  ■•uactt^l  or  unlctwl  aa  d  rule  l>y  ll>e  rMxuiIe  povtr 
slioiil'I  Ih-  invtwUnl  wild  iiirirul  nuthortty.  iMfWvvrr  uimtee  or  1^ 
Jurioiw  it  inny  tw.  lln  iiiiwiMJiiiD  lui'i  )U  rrO  liifliKnpvt  4t 
fa  Uie  letial  rvlenM-  Uir  i-onKcii'nrc  ot  the  •lib)crt  fnMl 
tu  ortlere  and  tx>in|^ying  with  its  oxactkMH.  I'nlcM' 
true,  eivil  ([ttvemment  ia  iinpciMiililr.  Its  rt^  FaM*Dn* 
ill  tlie  authority  of  Ibe  organs  of  tbe  aUlv  to  decide  aa  to  winl 
ia  111  lie  done  luid  avotiU^  liy  (Jw  aubjvda  ot  tbe  itjtte.  TIh 
fact  that  llii^  pvO{(le  choour  tlieir  tawmakm,  «ren  If  tnwy  fak* 
dividual  wcro  soppoard  to  tokr  jiarl  in  llic  Ht^ioD,  daifa  Dot  la 
tilt)  leaat  irvaken  the  Milliorily  of  tin-  Inwa  «hich  IIm-t  mair, 
bowev«'r  wi-nk  or  immornl  niny  lie  tin?  m»ti\<'<i  l<y  wliirli,  wln-a 

cliwt-n,  Uicj'  tux-  cutiMvJInJ,  ui  tiu*<im  uu*ibc  uwj  Iiv  Uk  iaw* 

whi<-li  tliey  make.  The  experience  of  every  gcnermtkm  eonflnM 
tiio  truth  whicli  dictated  the  remark  of  Chaaoellor  OzeoatiefB, 
"  AVjtm,  mi  fiU,  qnanHUd  pmdenlid  honinf  ngatdmr;"  bat 
the  same  experience  also  conflnna  the  truth  that  taw,  wbra  «&• 
acttn)  by  the  existing  authorities,  nmst  be  respected  u  aaprcaw 
aud  decisive.  The  evil  conaequencea  may  be  obrkma  to  all 
eom|M  U-Dt  ohacr^-ers,  an<l  bring  i>pce<Iy  diaaater  and  diabonor  to 
the  coiiiitry  :  and  yet  the  laws  must  mle  the  oonacieiKV,  and 
fh-iiiiiiiil  (i)iedicnce. 

i  TM.   {(>)  The  laws  may  not  only  be  unwise  and  even  mia- 

^ ohievimn:   lliey   may  be  demoralising,  and  fn  that 

itw  ■■■  U  ai'nse  olTensive  to  tlie  consoienee.  ExaiD|ilea  uf 
such  laws  an?  Ihoiw-  which  tempt  men  to  diabooesly 
or  crime  by  unwine  and  exi-ewiive  taxation,  by  furniabiag  farili- 
li>-«  and  i)p|K>rtunilic«  fur  tlu'ft.  by  stimulnlinK  tbe  rldoua  or 
B<-ii^ii:d  npiH-tilcH.  )>y  iiiixkilful  criminnl  Jiiri<i|inK)rn(v.  ami  by 
di-fii'livi-  annii^ci'iiiciitfi  for  inarri^itte  and  <liv<im-.  Olmtirncc 
til  ilii-  liiwH  HopjHiMil  cliH-H  not  nf<-i>)Mnriiy  involve  an  immoral 
act  im  tlte  iiart  of  the  ritizen  or  subject,  though  the  imliireC 
operation  ami  iitSwiiiv  of  tbe  law  may  lie  morally  hurtful.  Ina»- 
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much  as  such  laws,  though  demoralizing,  do  not  involve  per- 
sonal immorality  in  every  citizen.  Consequently  they  must  be 
obeyed,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  has  enacted  them ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  bind  the  conscience. 

These  evil  consequences  may  be  freely  discussed,  in  case  the 
goverament  does  not  forbid  ;  their  demoralizing  tendencies  may 
be  portrayed  and  exposed :  but,  whenever  the  law  as  such  meets 
the  citizen,  he  must  obey  it  because  it  is  the  law. 

§  297.   (c)  The  laws  may  require  immoral  acts,  —  acts  which 
contradict  any  one  of  the  plain  commands  of  con- 
science.    Obviously,  such  supposed  commands  must  u  reqaires 
respect  the  external  actions  only.     They  may  forbid  '""O""*' 

actlOBi. 

acts  of  plain  duty,  or  command  immoral  deeds.  The 
feelings  and  purposes  cannot  be  reached  by  human  legislation. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  laws  should  be  disobeyed.  The  judg- 
ment of  conscience  is  supreme.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  moral 
law,  and  only  by  its  authority,  that  allegiance  is  required  to  any 
civil  law.  When  such  a  law  usurps  the  place  of  the  moral  law 
on  which  it  stands,  it  has  no  authority  to  which  it  can  appeal. 
The  same  authority  which  in  the  one  case  commands  obedience, 
in  the  other  commands  the  opposite.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
not  likely  often  to  occur ;  but,  whenever  they  do  occur,  they 
admit  of  but  one  solution,  —  a  law  to  commit  an  immoral  act 
can  never  bind  the  conscience.  It  is  not  unfrequently  true  that 
acts  which  are  judged  to  be  immoral  by  some  men  are  not  so 
in  fact.  Acts  which  would  be  immoral  were  they  not  required 
by  law  may  also  cease  to  be  so  when  the  law  enjoins  them. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  an  act  is  im- 
moral, especially  if  it  is  enjoined  by  civil  government ;  but 
it  is  clear,  that,  so  soon  as  it  is  thus  judged,  the  command 
to  perf orm  — -' or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  avoid  —  the  act  in 
question  has  no  moral  authonty.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
cases  adduced  are  hypothetical  only.  The  question  is  not 
raised,  whether,  in  a  constitutional  government,  such  a  case 
can  ever  arise. 
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.  (Bj  TIw  laws  roaf  rMtuI'*  "r  Turttld  ftctkiOfl  whk-b  uf 
forbidrlrn  ur  n^uinxl  bj  Gud.  In  rut  of  *  [>uMltt« 
oommBnd  or  <iod,  iw  may  nH]ulrtiii(«t  wbicfa  MMt 
a  ctimiRnnil  involvi's,  tbr  moni  Balbonly  ijf  God  k 
aupn>ine.  The  law  of  Uu>  bUI«  Iim,  ia  mvtty  mitk 
I,  DO  autborlty  over  the  ronacieatw.  "  We  oo^  to  obey 
God,  ntittr  Uinn  men." 

UeD  miijr  misuike  u  to  wluU  Ci»l  doM  ftrtUBll}- 
Tbe7  may   iiiftrr  llmt  Goil  <«iiniiiui<U  an  mrt  whirb   br  < 
(orbM,  w  wbicti  la  ctittrply  itxillTrmil.     'IImtt  ia  anipW 
for  mittaki-ti  ami  iuf«rcncv8  of  thJa  aiirt.     The  priDri[4a 
tme  and  ImrforUiut.   Dotwithataudinir,   bowi^rr  apriova  %rr  tfea 
miatakn  of  maii  in  tvaimt  to  i|UMtk»ua  ut  tbb  aort.  i 
troas  the  ivnMijMfiKva  wblcb  folluw   in  fuulldan  ai 
diaordcr. 

f  2W.  (e)  The  lawn  may  he  aDConatllOtioital  and  tjr 
1  other  words,  they  may  be  tbe  result  of 
tioD,  in  reB|»ect  to  fonn  or  adminiatratkNi.  SocA 
•"  uH'i''  '"^*  °'  *'''"  "'"^  **  diaobeyed  or  reaiatcd  for  tbe 
|)urpoae  of  tt>atinR  tbeir  legality  at  tbe  proper  tritan 
nala.  They  may  even  Ik-  reaiated  In  order  to  call  tbe  atteniloa 
of  tbe  oommuDily  to  Uieir  illegality,  or  Ute  evils  wblcb  tbey 
involre,  even  when  obedience  involves  do  violation  of  the  coo- 
•cienc«. 

In  lilt-  Arat  case,  when  the  law  or  mlinft  of  tbe  govcraineat 
Til,  lUH  does  not  offenit  the  ronai-ieore.  ami  cotntnanda  no 
*■"'"'■  immorality,  it  may  he  dinoheyed  and  called  In  ques- 
tion hy  an  appeal  to  whatever  trihunals  are  provfdeil  hy  lbs 
oruoDizatioo  of  the  fioveroment.  for  tbe  purpose  of  tealinft  the 
vnliiliiy  and  aiitlHirity  of  whatever  aaaumes  to  he  law.  Any  ad 
of  ■li-H)lNtlii-n'v  or  rtpimrenl  diiiloyalty.  which  baa  thia  pur|MMe, 
eaiiiiot  In-  conitclennl  immoml.  whatever  form  it  may  aasume: 
Inuniiiui'h  as  tlie  {["Vtniiiient  itself  proviilfs  for  an  ap)>eal  lo 
Ca-sar  aa  the  ■ii|imiH-  jwltje. 

In   the   attxMHl   case   au|>|KMed,    when   the   law   la  disobeyed 
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knowlDgly  and  finally,  in  order  to  direct  or  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  community  to  any  evils  in  its  working,  the  offender  as- 
sumes a  grave  responsibility.  He  takes  the  first  step  towards 
revolution.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  long  distance  between  the 
first  and  the  final  step ;  but  he  assumes  the  position  of  deliber- 
ate and  open  disobedience,  not  because  the  act  or  order  is 
aflSrmed  immoral,  but  simply  that  he  may  express  his  own  dis- 
approval of  what  the  government  requires,  in  order  to  excite 
the  government  to  a  change  in  its  legislation. 

It  is  obvious  enough,  though  it  is  not  always  conceded,  that 
whether  the  act  required  by  the  government  be  im- 
moral,  or  mexpedient,  the  man  who  disobeys  or  re-  both  cmm  to 
sists  is  morally  bound  to  accept  and  submit  himself  •^c®?*  **» 

•^  penalty. 

to  the  penalty  which  the  law  provides,  whether  it  be 
fine  or  stripes,  imprisonment  or  banishment,  or  death.  Whether 
he  discharges  his  conscience  by  refusing  to  obey  a  law  because 
it  requires  an  immoral  act,  or  manifests  his  patriotism  or  his 
humanity  by  protecting  an  offender  against  an  uneonstitutioual 
or  an  injurious  enactment,  he  owes  it  to  the  government  under 
which  he  lives  to  honor  its  sovereignty  by  accepting  whatever 
penalty  it  assigns  him.  He  may  escape  from  this  sovereignty 
by  abandoning  its  domain ;  but  so  long  as  he  lives  within  its 
territory  he  is  bound  to  obey  all  its  laws  except  those  against 
which  he  protests,  and,  if  sentenced  to  any  penalty,  to  accept 
that  penalty  without  resistance. 

To  daim  a  general  liberty  of  abandoning  the  government 
because  it  has  wronged  his  conscience,  or  committed  more  or 
fewer  acts  of  oppression,  and  to  resist  its  authority  while 
one  lives  within  its  domain,  is  to  commit  a  most  heinous  offence 
against  one's  fellow-men.  Whatever  may  be  the  ground  in  the 
abuses  of  the  government  itself,  organized  society  brings  too 
many  blessings  to  its  members  and  subjects,  not  to  impose  upon 
every  man  the  duty  of  submitting  himself  to  its  control  in  every 
form  of  obedience  which  conscience  makes  possible. 

§  300.  (/).  The  last  supposition  which  we  propose  is  when 
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the  coPKtitutioD  U  fnNiucnlJjr  nw)  pcreulptitly  viobavd.  or  te 
ulminuilnilion  at  tli«  ffuvcniin«-nt  t<cootDr*  UKoIot 
iLadai^  Bblr,  or  to  rr^ugtil  vith  abuMs  in  lU  maaagniMil  m 
UMtoiuw  ,o  outwpiRb  all  (bp  e-filii  whi«li  Btlcnd  or  thtealna 
(■tiAOfte  in  one  or  both.  If  «U  |^trt-niiDent  d«ri*M 
iU  withority  aiwl  Dudd  iU  lifp  iu  the  funiuTDt  at  thr  (^diiratd, 
thtfiv  may  coiiw  a  time  wlien  Ibe  coininon  or  oniv«-f«al  krnliMMl 
brekka  out  into  a  toiid  ncvlnlm  tUul  Uiv  evil*  or  bIiubc«  wlitch  an 
siilTiTfd  cuiDot  be  grvatrr,  nixt  tui»j'  be  Ims.  thut  tbcMr  wbkk 
trill  Bttcutl  a  revolution.  Tbt«  rowinou  fOUVKtifm  la  tbp  a«lj 
JU!il)ll<!&tioD,  M  it  ia  tbc  only  iiafniliir,  of  *  cumiDoa  mbtuMl 
to  till!  uitbority  of  tb«  autc. 

MoralbU  uid  publieiaU  and  illrinva  faavo  qoratiooml  wbHlH* 
^^  «urli    a  Minvicliun    c*a    titt    hp    tr«n»iH«d,  utf 

rtttUiiH  irlii'tlu'r  ><ucl>  A  ixiuvirtjoli.  if  it  dill  rxtst,  i»nl<]  frrr 
*^"^'*'  be  BO  gencimllj  difTMed  u  to  beoone  •  oobbm 
sentiment,  ao  de6nit«ly  and  syntpstlietically  h«)d  u  to  jMtiff 
u  onncd  revolution.  It  is  erideol  that  abaolata  aocoen  eaa 
nrcly,  If  ever,  be  usured  beforehftnd.  Ad  insurgrat  or  irv^ 
lutionuy  populstioD  can  never  be  absolatelj  oertKin  that  tbcy 
are  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  OTganlxed  form  of  tbe  e^ 
tablnhed  government,  assisted,  as  it  may  be,  by  netghboctoy 
powers.  But  it  can  be  assared,  by  tbe  severity  and  nnirersallty 
of  its  own  calamities,  tliat,  sboald  it  fail.  It  c«a  banlly  snflhr 
wcirM-,  ami  [mnsiMy  may  aufTer  loss,  than  it  does  under  prearat 
ntiiiM^.  It  is  only  when  sudi  a  conviction  is  wrought  iato  Um 
niiixla  of  the  mass  of  tbe  people  by  tbe  nniveraality,  the  inlea^ 
tiy,  aitil  tbe  continuance  of  its  safTcrings.  that  a  tvn4atio«iarT 
nwvcroent  is  Juatifled  to  the  conscience.  This  coovictioii  caa 
never  be  le«ted  or  measured  by  any  logical  ctileria  or  aay  srieo- 
tific  parmllcts.  Bvcry  Justifled  revolution  most  plewl  its  owb 
cauM>,  and  urge  its  own  defence,  and  rislc  ila  own  failmv. 

A  failure  of  success  does  not  necenaarily  involve  criminality 
in  the  intentions  or  tbe  ads  of  iu  oriiiinaUirs  or  their  co«il)i>- 
ton.     Is  rnaoj,  not  to  say  tbe  most,  of  our  extuaal  adtn—, 
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whether  they  are  trivial  or  important,  we  are  liabk  to  form  mis 
taken  jocUrments.  even  if  our  intentions  are  the  pur-  „  ., 

•^    ^  *^  Failnre  does 

est.  But  if  these  intentions  involve  serious  results,  aot  imply 
and  their  consequences  concern  the  stability  of  the  ^''■"'''****y' 
government  and  the  civil  peace  and  order  of  a  vast  community, 
recklessness  and  haste  are  always  criminal.  A  revolution  is  to 
the  peace  and  order,  the  enjoyments  and  the  hopes,  of  millions 
of  men,  what  an  earthquake  is  to  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  every  thing  which  enriches  and  beautifies  it.  Professed 
revolutionists  are  ordinarily  the  most  reckless  and  dangerous 
and  most  unprincipled  of  demagogues,  the  natural  enemies 
of  mankind ;  because  they  unsettle  and  destroy  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  of  human  blessings,  the  order  and 
authority  of  the  civil  state.  Whether  they  are  silent  conspira- 
tors against  the  peace  and  stability  of  their  own  or  a  foreign 
country,  or  whether  they  are  violent  and  noisy  preachers  of 
sedition,  they  are  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  usually  deserve 
to  be  shunned  and  avoided  as  raging  wild  beasts. 

§  301.   (6)  Patriotism  in  feeling  and  conduct  is  a  sacred  and 
a  nniversal  duty.     The  impulse  to  love  our  country 

(6)  Patriot- 
is  natural  and  strong.     It  is  an  enlargement  and  i,oi «  posi- 

elevation  of  our  love  for  home  as  the  place  around  *1^  ^^^^  *■* 

^  rlrtae. 

which  gather  the  associations  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood ;  of  our  familiarity  with,  and  interest  in,  our  neighbors, 
especially  if  these  be  definitely  known  and  incorporated  with 
the  scenes  and  activities  of  our  early  life;  of  our  intelligent 
appreciation  of  protection  and  security ;  of  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  person  and  property.  It  connects 
OS  with  the  past  by  all  that  is  romantic  in  the  heroic  age  of  our 
stnrdy  ancestors,  by  all  that  is  venerable  in  their  struggles  with 
nature  and  with  hostile  powers,  with  their  aspirations  after  civil 
liberty,  with  the  skill  with  which  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  subsequent  prosperity  and  wealth,  with  the  respect  which 
they  have  won  for  us  among  the  great  national  powers,  and  with 
our  capacity  for  moral  and  intellectual  achievements  at  home  and 
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ong  tlu)  DBUons  of  mtuiltind.  AH  tbti  conplex  of  ewligai 
f  the  uohlnt  Mid  rtKwt  dcvatwl  chnracter  !•  ooaoctfcd  aUt 
Jie  soil  irhk'h  our  fathers  planted,  •ahdui'd.  anil  defeoiled.  tna 
wfalch  they  and  we  have  gaiD«l  our  wrsIUi,  which  b  BUed  »itt 
Um  Qionuuionta  of  thdr  L>ut«q)rise,  and  msdr  tacrad  bi  w  l^lkt 
gnv»  in  wbivh  tki-y  were  hurled,  and  tlte  bomtM  in  wUdi  ttay 
have  enabled  u»  to  dwi'll  iii  )>«»•«  »uil  seuirity. 

Tnii!  pntriotiHtn  in  WRaitivi;  li)  natlonai  defects,  Btid  HtkNi 
foi  the  morol  welfnrr,  tlie  iDhtllcrtunl  cultarv,  ibe  Mafatte 
graee,  and  the  religious  fsitti  of  oor's  rellov-fiUMnft.  ll  !■ 
most  opjMMed  to  ibe  bUUnt  aind  dedsmalory  tfiirit  wbkh  wt 
often  bean  ItA  name,  and  panesturvs  its  exwlleooe,  wbicb  Irht 
eotjiilry  lias  dune  mure  iban  an;  tiling  b(«idw  to  lead  ««r  cM- 
MQs  lo  forget  that  ((enuUM  potrlutiMD  b  otw  of  Um  mmI 
idtiiiraMe  uf  viriiiiit,  as  it  in  one  of  tJio  nuMl  uund  of  dotfea. 

i  ^iVi.  We  [HIM  ni-st  to  Uie  piJitinil  dutU*  of  tlie  cititen,  oc 
rMiiiot  '*'*  *'"''''"  '**  '"I  luluiinistrotcir  of  t))e  otaU-.     Tboi  fat 

iMlHcr  wc  have  eoDnlderetl  tJiv  duties  wbicb  rrer^  iodirid- 

U*  (iiiwR.  ^^1  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  subject  of  iU  autboriiT. 
Duties  of  this  class,  aa  we  bare  DoUoed  alraadj,  an  fiaqBclly 
and  properly  distinguisbed  as  civil  dutiea,  or  dntba  whkh  tto 
individual  owes  to  the  state  aa  a  dUien  oraobject.  SpcaUaf 
more  exactly,  we  sbouk)  aay  tbey  are  the  duliea  which  he  owea 
to  tltnse  of  his  fellow-inen  wbo  are  also  bb  feUow-cooBli y  UM.m. 

Duties  of  this  class,  like  all  duties  to  our  fellow<iBeB,  ar«  da- 
rivril  from  tbe  eomprvbensive  law  of  love  to  all  men,  aa  United 
niid  uKKlineil  by  the  B|iecial  relatiooshipa  and  offectioaa  wUeh 
(■»iiiie<.'t  us  with  B  common  ([ovemmcnt  and  a  commoo  eooatij. 

We  come  now  b>  tboae  dutiea  which  are  owed  to  oa  throoith 
the  state  by  tbose  wbo  are  in  any  aenae  Its  organa.  or  pdwiab- 
tratora  of  tbe  government,  and  which  every  dtizen  owea  to  Ua 
fvllow-mcn  so  for  aa  he  ezerdaea  any  function  of  thb  kind. 
---TnniTl  Tbi-ae  funrtionariea  comprehend  olBcera  of  theatala, 
**  v*^  of  every  dcscn[>tion,  w  briber  tbey  be  lcgialaUv«.Jsdi- 

oial,  or  axecutiv*.     Tbey  alsa  indnde  eieotora  or  TOlaia  «wlw 
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all  goTerntnents  which  are  more  or  less  popular.  Duties  of  this 
class  are  distinguished  as  political  duties,  for  the  reason  that 
the  subject  of  them  is  regarded  as  in  so  far,  or  in  some  sense, 
a  member  of  the  state  when  considered  as  a  polity  or  organism, 
and  as  consequently  in  some  sense  an  organ  of  the  same. 

The  two  classes  of  duties  should  by  no  means  be  confounded, 
as  they  often  are,  by  those  who  fail  to  distinguish 
the  rights  which  the  citizen  or  subject  may  claim  pouticmi 
from  his  government, — e.g.,  to  security  and  protec-  *■**••  •wem 
tion,  and  equal  favors  under  the  law, — from  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  act  as  voter  or  an  office-holder.      No 
absurdity  would  seem  to  be  so  extreme  as  that  which  regards 
the  right  of  voting  or  office-holding  as  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  a  citizen.     The  doctrine  that  the  offices  of  the  state  are  a 
species  of  property  to  which  every  citizen  has  an  equal  claim 
or  natural  right,  and  still  more  emphatically  the  doctrine  that 
the  offices  are  the  spoils  of  a  victorious  political  party,  is  not 
only  destitute  of  any  rational  authority,  but  is  essentially  im- 
moral and  demoralizing. 

{  803.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  truth,  that  the  state  is 
from  its  very  nature  an  organism ;  that  is,  a  society  ^^  ^^^ 
constituted  for  and  maintained  by  certain  functions,  mtcwiariiy 
which  it  can  only  perform  through  certain  organs.  •"•'*" 
These  organs  are  certain  human  beings,  one  or  many,  —  neces- 
sarily very  few  in  comparison  with  the  entire  population  of  even 
the  smallest  commonwealth,  —  to  whom  are  intrusted  these 
functicHis  of  auth<^rity,  decision,  and  action  in  the  name  and 
for  tlie  well-being  of  the  state.  These  duties  are  more  or  less 
distinctly  defined  by  its  constitutions  and  traditions.  It  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  that  these  duties  should 
be  performed  with  a  certain  exactness  and  fidelity.  Such  fidelity 
and  exactness  are  required  by  the  civil  statute,  and  are  enforced 
by  the  moral  law.  It  is  also  required  that  many  of  these  duties 
should  be  performed  with  moral  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  with 
the  highest  peivonal  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice.    The  law  of 
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duty  iropenttiYcly  dcroaods  that  fuDctions  which  are  ao  important 
in  their  consequences,  which  affect  so  many  of  our  fellow-men, 
and  which  represent  the  will  of  so  many  human  beings  as  sn 
organized  whole,  should  be  performed  with  intelligence,  with 
gravity,  with  exactness,  with  zeal,  with  energy,  and  at  times 
with  enthusiasm. 

It  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawmaker,  whether  one 
or  many,  to  use  the  utmost  intelligence  in  framing  rules  of 
action  and  metliods  of  procedure.  It  is  equally  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecutors and  Judges  to  iuter|)ret  these  ruU*s  intelligi*ntly  and 
uprightly,  and  enforce  tliem  imimrtially.  without  rrspec*t  of  per- 
Roiui,  in  a  Just  and  equitable  spirit.  The  man  who  nominates 
or  recommends  or  voti*s  for  another  to  an  olRce,  on  his  honor  is 
liouud  tu  do  it  honestly  and  windy,  with  a  sincere  reference  to 
tlu*  cihI  for  which  the  citllce  exists  mid  oii^ht  to  U*  adniini*4{rrnf|. 

Tliou^h  i-Vfry  govcriiiiu'nt  is  an  (»r;:iiiiiHin,  in  that  itn  airmtA 
AaMfk  "'**  can-fully  ili«»lih^uiNlM'«L  and  tln*ir  fiin«-ti«inH  an* 

•■^pMr«^r-  nioH'  or  !«•>•*  i-xaclly  drtiiuil,  vvt  nngovenimmt  can 
cxiHt  nr  art  of  itself,  hv  lor<*e  of  any  nutomntir 
machinery,  liowfvrr  hkil fully  (U'viM*il,  s«*p»nitely  fmm  the  mm 
will)  a<liiiiniNt4.'r  it.  It  hup|Ntses  iktahuuI  beings,  wlio  give  it 
energy  ami  vtlwi  by  their  windom.  houesty,  and  tnct ;  in  nhort, 
by  thfir  I'orsniial  and  moral  fc»r(*e.  A  Htate  or  (*«m)inoiiirriilth, 
when  *M|.:irat«'<l  fruiu  lh«'  men  by  whom  it  in  hiMuimil  nn-l  i-ii- 
foiml.  inu*ft  nr«-i>H^:iiily  biMiiinr  a  di-ail  aii>t  iinfMiti'iit  tlnn^^. 
If  lh<*  riifU  who  ai-t  a^  itt  upjaii-t  do  iiol  uiiiiiiatr  thfir  «illii  lal 
tl<iMi;;'«  viilh  th**  spirit  and  dij^'iiity  of  puhht*  duty,  ami  hn-anir 
itiiit  tlii'iii  thi'  riifivv  and  zi*a!  of  lnvi*  and  •«vn)p:ithy  for  lht*«M» 
wh-'Ui  thi'V  MTvr  iiliilt*  llii*y  yowrn  :  if  ihry  ilo  not  nt  U-n^i 
diu'nify  Uirir  odirial  plart-H  Hnd  otlicial  nrin  with  a  dro'Ut  iM-lf- 
n  .*«]NM-i,  —  thr  ;^'oyi'inm**ut  faiU  of  Miiiif  of  its  nionl  iin|K*rlant 
couHi^'qui-nct't  of  ^im^I.  Otlhial  iiiMtlrDo*.  |MTfuni*tory  b«*art- 
)i-i«iiii  HH,  ;hj«|  MlfT«tiis«i|iii  rK**-  art-  tin*  hitb'Oiis  or  >'oiiti'iii|itd>:r 
ran«.it:ii«  nf  that  tt(i(iM>rity  whirl)  nhoiiM  )ic  itlway.i  aAS«N-imti<«i 
with  UM^ikinin^  dignity,  evon  in  its  exartionfi  and  ila  prnaltira. 
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If  the  state  is  confessedly  and  notoriously  made  the  instrument 
of  individQal  greed  or  of  personal  ambition  or  private  favorit- 
ism, through  the  indifference  or  the  selfishness  of  its  officials, 
it  is  abused  and  perverted  by  its  administrators,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily fail  of  its  best  effects.  Inasmuch  as  civil  government 
is  always  a  necessity,  it  can  never  be  an  utter  failure,  unless  it 
becomes  a  positive  curse  by  causing  more  evil  than  good  ;  that 
is,  unless  it  is  prepanng  the  way  for  its  destruction.  But  the 
evil  of  which  it  is  incidentally  the  occasion  may  be  incalculable, 
even  when  it  maintains  civil  order,  and  secures  and  defends  the 
rights  of  men  to  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty. 

§  804.  Civil  government  must  always  be  more  than  a  ma- 
chine, for  the  reason  that  it  is  administered  by  men  „^    ^  ^ 

'  -^  The  Ktate 

who  are  personal,  social,  moral,  and  religious  in  norethan 
their  very  nature,  and  for  men  who  must  be  affected  •■"'*''*■•• 
by  the  character  and  aims  of  those  who  make  and  execute  their 
laws,  and  who  can  not  and  will  not  disconnect  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  their  officials  from  the  legality  or  the  useful  effects 
of  their  doings.  Hence  it  becomes  a  constant  and  imperative 
duty  for  every  official  personage  not  only  to  be  faithful  and  effi- 
cient in  the  administration  of  his  public  trusts,  but  to  administer 
such  trusts  emphatically  in  the  spirit  and  aims  of  uprightness 
and  benevolence.  The  New  Testament  is  abundant  in  its  in- 
culcations of  the  moral  obligation  fully  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  various  relationships  of  life,  particularly  the  social  and 
political ;  but  it  constantly  insists  that  these  duties  should  be 
performed  with  a  loving  and  earnest  spirit,  ^^  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  men." 

§  805.  It  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  that  our  ai^ument  sup- 
poses what  has  already  been  said,  that  every  civil  s^ery  dru 
office  is  a  trust,  and  that  the  man  who  fails  to  admin-  •**•  •  *'■■*• 
ister  it  as  such,  and  for  the  ends  for  which  it  is  created,  offends 
against  t^  moral  law.  The  heinousness  of  such  an  offence  is 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  the  sensibility 
to  its  oUigationg  which  it  is  fitted  to  awaken.     Such  a  failure 
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mty  be  merely  teohnical  or  official,  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
simple  nei^lect  or  oversifcht  in  res|)ect  to  ono's  tcH^hnical  diitir^  ; 
or  it  may  lie  groanly  criminal,  as  wlien  an  offline  in  a(iminiKtt*nil 
in  an  immoral  spirit.  In  either  case  the  two  oflfenci*s  an*  alike 
moraK  tliough  not  <Npmlly  criminal. 

f  306.  Tlie  senfle  of  oflk*inl  resfioniiihitity  in  <»fflcial  or  |w>liti- 
cal  life  may  l^e  <l:ffen*nt  in  different  countricM ;  an<l 
thin  iliflTcn^nce  may  in  part  lie  owinie  to  the  (lifft-n'iii  v 
In  the  dignity  anil  the  time  of  continuan<*«"  of  thi* 
ofllci'B,  and  in  |>art  to  tin*  moral  haliiu  and  spirit  of 
the  people.  The  n*flez  influence  of  offl(<e-h<»ldinK 
and  fNilitical  res|KinsiliiIity  u|>on  the  moral  c*lianictcr  and  moral 
culture  of  the  ctimmunitv  in  not  IneiinHideralile.  In  a  countrv 
in  which  the  onhi*H  of  ndniinintration  an*  nHHum^**!  f«»r  a  lunj; 
t4'rin  iif  vi*:irH  or  for  n  lifrtimi'.  and  in  wliirh  the  n'**iH»iiHiliiliiv 
\r^  liiiiiti'd  t<i  H  ft'W  iii(livi<lu:il«.  in  v^hifli  nW*  thr  •«ij|ii-ii<ir 
ollicris  HP'  Htrrnlv  lii*l<l  to  a  strirt  su|N*rvi^ion  tivrr  thnr  oiiUtr- 
din:it«'*».  olIifv-liMliliu::  nniHt  neii'starilv  ami  naturallv  U-  liii<l  in 
invfilve  ri**»|Nin**il*ilitii*n  i«hirh  inxnlve  nmn*  or  h-?*^  dwtimtly 
nmia!  rt'latii)n^l>i|»s  ami  »  hi;:h  H«'nH«*  of  |N't>«inal  rhann  !i-r. 
In  n  iMipuIar  i!<i\criinifnt.  if  tlie  ]Mililii-aI  nlliit-H  an*  lirld  to  U* 
thr  iialiir:i]  aii'l  Iru'itiniatr  pii/t-N  for  partv  M*r\  iri***.  wlmh  an* 
eniovi"!  for  a  )>ri«*f  iNTi<Ml.  it  is  not  ho  natnral  and  i*a!«\  to 
ni:iiiir-4in  a  hi^'h  *««'n«<'  of  nioial  ofiliv:at:on.  rithiT  in  th«*  oir:<-f. 
IjoMit.  or  in  ilif  \o!i'r  n  Im  liat  tin*  oMiri*  in  lii**  irift.  W  r  n«ij[  Ii- 
till*  \i>ti'r  uiili  till*  •joii'iiitiH'nl  olliiial  ;  )K-raii*««-.  iii  \*\\\\*  \y\%'  mi  i 
ilTiit.  t\ii\  \iitiT  ii  :in  'iiunn  aii«l  tni-ti-f  of  ih*'  -lal*-.  .ii.  i. 
I  t.r.-i  jn  ii!;\  .  :i  -^'MXf!  II  nil-Ill  iidji  ?;il  :i[i'i  :flMi:[i[^li  at^ir.  W  !■•  rl..  r 
1.1  \  •■!•■  -iir» .  l!\  iir  ii'lir*' llv  f»ii  tht-  iidiri-liiiMir.  Iir  i*  I  iti.*»  .f 
o!it  •■'  ?'i«-  :i'iri..ii.-*r  .i*"!"*  of  tin'  -j*  i\  friiiiit-|»l .  nn-l  i«inn"«»  iifi  !■  r 
all  !'•  fi -j- 'ii-*!*  ,!.' .«  ■*  iif  :in  oilji  i.ii.  |h  -.iii  li  a  t:"\trnii.f  i  ?. 
tlii  iii./i.kji  •  \tr\  M  lifii>  <iiirtiil  HoiiM  **i-«-ni  !••  <*an<  t^nn  aiil 
tiif.-r't  !■•■  •l''i::.'if  tl.at  tlif  pi-nj.!*-  an*  «iir»rll\  and  -i'li'v 
ri*j'«i.-i  ■!•  '"T  tin"  <  liar:ii  !«r  hii>1  ai  !•«  i-f  t!i*'!i  ofniiaU.  airl 
Alt-  ilu-ii-foii',   in   thnr  |iolitiraJ   fnnrtiouft,  din*i*Lly  reftpuaniMe 
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to  the  moral  law.  Bat  the  practical  effect  of  the  system  is  that 
the  people  regard  themselves  as  responsible  to  nobody  except 
to  their  party  leaders.  The  practical  inference  is  too  often, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  the  government,  the  officials 
whom  they  elect  are  regarded  as  their  organs  only  as  they  are 
their  servants,  the  mouthpieces  through  whom  they  speak  their 
will,  —  organs,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  have  any  special  func- 
tions to  perform,  but  simply  as  pieces  of  mechanism  who  are  to 
move  as  they  are  bidden. 

The  consequence  follows,  that  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  for  what  is 
snpposed  to  be  taken  as  the  people's  will  is  diffused  among  so  many,  that 
no  one  feels  it  to  rest  heavily  upon  himself.  Next,  the  officers  are  changed 
80  frequently,  that,  while  responsibility  for  direct  and  open  pecuniary 
defalcation  to  the  public  may  be  successfully  enforced,  reaponsibility  can- 
not be  so  easily  enforced  for  personal  fidelity  in  many  other  important 
forma  of  political  duty.  What  is  worst  of  all  in  its  moral  influence  is  the 
doctrine  that  lawmakers  and  the  law-administrator  are  the  servants,  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  —  the  political  party  who 
elected  them,  ^  and  are  bound  to  be  the  obedient  servants  of  tlieir  impe- 
rious will ;  in  other  words,  that  duties  to  one's  party  displace  and  override 
duties  to  one's  country,  to  one's  self,  and  to  God.  These  tendencies  be- 
come still  more  demoralising  when  the  doctrine  is  accepted,  -^  and  it  is  of 
little  import  whether  theoretically  or  practically— that  the  prime  function 
of  the  holder  of  a  high  place  in  the  gift  of  his  party  is  to  distribute  to 
the  servants  of  that  party  whatever  offices  he  may  be  so  fortunate  or  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  secure  for  them. 

§  307.  Perhaps  no  contrast  is  so  striking  as  that  between  the 
estimates  of  the  sacredness  of  the  state,  and  of  ^        .    ^ 

The  SBclent 

the  moral  relations  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  and  modern 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient,  and  that  which  is  *****' 
taught  in  certain  well-known  modern,  schools.  Among  the 
ancient  political  philosophers,  the  state  was  a  sacred  institu- 
tion, cherished  and  defended  by  the  celestial  powers,  who  were 
its  defenders  and  its  pride.  The  boundary  of  one's  country 
was  the  horizon-line  which  included  all  the  human  beings  to 
whom  any  obligations  were  acknowledged,  except  certain  gen- 
eral duties  of  sympathy  and  friendship  growing  out  of  a  com- 
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ud  reliffion.     Within   this  Unr  mw  Uw  wmend 

naoire        .   wliivh    li)dtia.<<l   sU  Umm-  ft-Uow-lrlutc*  «b«d) 

L-ltiitm  or  thr  niAD  mt»  boiiDil  to  loiv  antl  c«rr  fur.     Tii  »U 

c  bp  WBs  buund  bjr  the  tDO*t  au'tvd  o1>Iig«ti«a* ;  uid  bi^ 

■  lo  thciBi  umI   Um-  alalr  whidi  vDriifWil  Uipid,   kad  tbr 

wbo  proloet«d  tbtin,  wnv  Muavd  awl  Miprvow.     If  Ui  UtU 

tytina  me  ttnd  an  ri  the  tnilb  Uut  Uie  »tMU  b 

wi«l  orgKUMB  wbkb  i»  m  ukI  ii«crMsr7  to  nui.  Bod 

eforv  alwBy*  a  Mund  liu  .  it  b  Mitialtjr  inM  Uut  Um 

rra  Ib«nr¥  nf  ike  •(aIb,         vi  uaociatinn  wfaii;h   i»  fuuBikn] 

lirfl^r  of  Ufp.  propfTTlv,  MiJ 

nwi  i>%n(uiu,  _  .  w«k  w*.»  exu^rreiiuQ,  if  it  )ir  not 

•rinrton,  of  Hut  tntb  that  kim»  in  Iho  i))!!^!!^  duvrlitw. 

truth   thftt   iDHudH   tbrai   both   to.  that,  wbllr  tb«  aut^ 

-'■lilt  the  In*  (it  lijvif  wbiiti  )>JuiU  lii^rthrr  the  aiorml  uiiiwrw, 

ita  apecial,  bat  by  do  meau  ita  ezduaive.  f auctioD  la  the  <k- 

fence  of  Um  own  dtizrna  In  th«  poaaraaioo  and  ae«uHtj  at  tbvir 

lodivklual  right*.    If  it  be  tnie,  aa  we  have  aonght  to  abow,  that 

the  rigbta  of  men  in  the  flnal  analyaia  an  reaolved  into  aitd 

nforced    b;  the   dutien  whiob  lore  enforoea,  the   atal*   itaelf 

rcau  for  ita  authority  on  the  aanw  foroe,  —  the  fore*  which 

bol'is  tlie  mora]  uDiverae  in  eternal  hannoayi  and  Inclndea  acd 

cspreaaea  by  a  single  word  all  the  monU  perfecUooa  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

DUTIES  TO  ANIMALS. 

S  808.  It  canDot  be  doabted  that  we  owe  duties  to  animals, 
or  that  these  duties  are  numerous  and  important. 

Animals  are  sentient  beings,  and  many  of  them  are  dependent 
on   man  for  their  enjoyment  and  well-being  both 
directly  and  remotely.     So  far  as  man  can  add  to  which  •■• 
this  enjoyment,  even  with  labor  or  loss  or  suffering  '•■*•  **•■• 
to  himself  or  to  others,  it  seems  evident,  at  first 
thought,  that  he  ought  to  do  so.     Every  benevolent  human 
being  is  impelled  to  do  this ;  and  therefore,  whenever  this  is 
possible,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  becomes  his 
duty.     Every  natural  impulse  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  benevolent  will  is  morally  good.     To  feed  an  animal  that 
is  starving,  to  release  an  animal  which  has  fallen  into  a  pit  or 
a  thicket,  to  help  an  animal  in  any  extremity  of  suffeiing, 
whether  from  pain  or  terror,  is  a  necessity  to  every  good  man, 
and  therefore  is  a  duty  for  every  man,  unless  the  claim  of  some 
other  being   conflicts  with   or  overcomes   this  impulse.     '^A 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 

"He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  both  great  and  smaU; 
For  the  dear  Qod  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loyeth  all.'' 

COLKBIDaB. 
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Animals  mre  abo  loeiAL  Whathergoodorerttoomet  to  tbem 
l,i,,i,  from  aodetj  with  mu  or  with  their  kind,  lo  iu- 
■**  **^*^  create  their  oijqjment  and  to  dimioiab  their  aoffer- 
ing  from  thia  aooroe  alao  beoomea  a  dntj.  Whatever  maj  be 
Uili  good  or  erilt  man  ia  bound  bj  the  law  of  love  to  add  to 
the  one  and  to  diminish  the  other. 

Animala  are  alao  capable  of  being  trained  bj  man  to  en* 
CipaMtir  hanced  enjojmeni.  Conaeqnentlj,  it  beoomea  the 
^'*'*^*  dntj  of  man«  ao  far  aa  thia  is  true,  and  no  counter 
claims  Interfere,  to  develop  and  train  the  powers  and  enlarge 
the  range  of  the  enjoymenta  of  thoae  animala  that  come  Into 
doae  and  frequent  Interooune  with  himaelf .  Theiv  la  aban- 
dant  evidence,  moreover,  thai  manj  animala  are  capable  of  a 
social  happinesa  which  is  grsatlj  enhanced  and  refined  throngh 
their  BMocimtions  with  man  and  liis  actinti«ii  and  sfiorta.  >IV 
dmnI  only  name  tbt*  do}r«  the  rat,  tbv  iMirMs  tlu*  ux,  Um*  <fiw.  the 
shiH*|>,  not  a  few  of  tbe  ffatbcred  triUs  and  almi  tin*  monkey. 
Thi*Hc  entvr  m«>re  or  IfM  compirti*ly  intii  ii|M*<?ial  plinwun*s  by 
tht*ir  intimate  inti^nxiunu*  with  man.  TlR*y  lM*come  umpm*  saics- 
ci<mii  in  tlieir  Ju<ipnM*nts,  more  si^nsitive  in  tlieir  f4*rlingii.  ami 
wid<*net1  in  tlu*  numluT  and  n'finement  of  tlarir  Mirmwii  awl  J«>y». 
As  man  Ivamii  to  know  tlH*m  more  intiniat4*ly.  lie  alno  Iiinxmu» 
mkiu*  m*nNiti%'4*  t4»  the  indi(*ationH  of  Jov  ami  Mimiir  wliich  tliev 
fuminh,  ami  nM»n*  ini|N*ll«*<l  to  further  IIh*  oms  ami  niittfeale  ttir 
otlit'r.  In  mnrntiiK-m*!*,  tin*  iiutit*M  of  ni«'n  to  \\w  aiiiniaU  with 
wlnmi  tlM*y  Umimih*  cliMi'ly  c^mmM'ti**!  an*  largvlv  inrn*aM*«l,  ami 
in  |ip»|Mirtiiin  :in*  1«*hh  racily  fvaii«'<l  or  di*nifd. 

Tli«'  nH»ral  difH*i|i)ini*  t4>  ^cntlfni^iM  and  |Niti4*n(Y  and  M*lf- 
dvninl  which  in  Noim*tinit*H  wrought  by  bin  doft  or  hu 
M4tBf«r«v  hfiru*  in  nn  othrrwiAt*  nioHMM*  and  M'lflMi  and  tinital 
•  MfBi  iiiaMor  i.i  not  iufn^'jupntlv  notiN>ahl«*  and  ••ffiTii\r. 

CfUitrariwiHo,  tlu*  hiil«lrn  Imitaiitv  <ir  fM*in«hni-o« 
whirh  it  «M»iiiftinifti  wn*ak<*<l  u|Min  one*  of  tlH*  |N*tM  of  thi'  Immi'm*- 
IkoM  tiv  HU  (ithcrwiHo  d«*(^irf»mi  and  w<*ll-hn*«l  man  or  woiusn  ha* 
an  iiii|N»rt4Uit  luoral  ntgiiini-.-tn<-t*  an  a  nianif(*Mtati«»n  of  nnft-tdinte 
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selfishness.  If  man  owes  these  duties  so  far  as  animals  them- 
selves are  concerned,  and  especially  those  which  are  intimately 
associated  with  man,  their  claims  upon  us  are  in  some  respects 
similar  to  those  which  may  be  urged  by  our  fellow-men. 

But  though  these  claims  are  similar,  they  are  still  greatly 
unlike  in  the  responses  of  duty  which  they  evoke, 
as  well  as  far  more  limited  in  their  reach.     Animals  Beither 
cannot  urge  their  claims  upon  man  as  rights,  for  p«"»»»* 

■or  moral* 

the  reason  that  they  cannot  enforce  them  by  the 
appeal  to  our  consciences,  that  we  know  that  they  know  that 
these  acts  are  duties  from  us  to  them.  Our  duties  to  them  are, 
in  two  particulars  only,  similar  to  those  which  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men.  We  are  bound  to  supply  their  wants,  and  to  per- 
fect their  powers ;  but  only  in  an  imperfect  sense  are  we  bound 
to  accord  their  rights.  In  the  special  and  completed  sense  of 
the  term,  they  have  no  rights  ;  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
moral,  having  no  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves,  and  no 
capacity  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  others.  The  claims 
which  they  make,  or  seem  to  make,  are  accompanied  by  no 
conscious  and  fervid  appeal  on  their  part  to  our  sense  of  duty, 
or  by  any  conviction  on  their  part  that  we  ought  to  give  them 
what  they  ask  for.  Hence  the  moral  weakness  of  their  appeals, 
which  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  utmost  of  the  passionate 
rage  and  brute  fury  with  which  they  sometimes  turn  upon  the 
men  who  cross  their  wishes,  or  disappoint  their  expectations. 

Next  to  the  duty  to  supply  the  wants  of  dependent  animals 
is  the  special  duty  of  wisely  training,  so  far  as  we  p^i-  ^^ 
may,  the  animals  which  are  in  any  sense  committed  traiaiag 

•bIibaIs. 

to  our  care.  That  this  is  a  duty  to  the  animals 
themselves,  is  obvious  from  their  capacity  to  be  educated  by 
such  training,  and  to  gain  more  or  less  enjoyment  from  the 
discipline  which  follows.  Few  men  are  aware  how  wide  and 
various  are  the  opportunities,  and  how  imperative  is  the  duty, 
to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  the  animals  with  which  they  are 
associated,  by  means  of  wise  and  judicious  and  patient  training. 
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The  domMtio  aniiiwb  of  a  hotMehold  whieh  b  oontrollcd  by  a 
•pirit  of  order  mod  kindnces  in  thie  peitkaUur  eeea  alnioet  to 
belong  to  another  epedee  than  those  of  a  family  in  which  ooo- 
■cienoe  or  skill  in  this  senrioe  is  ahsent.  It  wonkl  almost 
seem  as  though  the  horses  and  herda  and  fowk  of  the  one  came 
from  a  different  stock  ss  compared  with  those  of  the  othrr, 
especially  if  the  discipllae  of  gentleness  and  method  has  biwn 
tried  from  the  birth  of  the  animals  in  qoestioo,  and  been  i^ 
enforced  by  pbysk>kiglcal  heredity.  That  men  need  to  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  defects  and  opportunities  in 
respect  to  this  class  of  duties,  is  obvUms.  That,  when  they  are 
aroused  to  any  JuSt  estimate  of  both,  and  are  quickened  to  hvcd 
the  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
animals  which  haunt  the  houses  and  are  seen  hi  the  streets  of 
nH*n  will  lie  in  a  iioniM*  transfonntHl  hy  sympathy  with  their 
maHU*rM.  (*iiiiiK>t  lie  iloiibtcMl. 

{  3o'j.  We  sre  U>  n*nM*nih(*r,  liowi*vrr,  tlint  nninmU  cinnipy 
Til*  bIm*  wt  '^  pls4v  whirh  in  HuUinliiiAtA*  U*  tiisn  in  tlie  eciMMMuy 
uiMAfe  b  ^f  oature,  aud  tlH*  puriMiiies  ami  plana  of  the  (*mi- 
t«tkfti«r  tor.  For  thin  n*niM»n  man  not  only  may,  iHit  hr 
"*'  tHi^lit,  to  iiHf  nnliiialM  aa  Iiim  m*n'antM,  nn«l  tlie  iiiMru- 

mentfl  Ui  hia  uiMiiMilieM  an<l  liia  fniovmenta.  W'v  ha%'e  alrvmlv 
Silvfrt«H|  to  tli«*  fac*t  that  aniniiila  ha%'e  no  moral  or  ratii>niil 
pi*rH4»nality.  and  i<ton!M*i|ii«Mitly  lia%*e  no  Kut*h  m^niM*  of  |M*r«in»l 
ri^hiH  iiH  ran  In*  fiifirni**!  I»y  an  np|H>al  to  the*  <^»nfu'ifni*«'«  **( 
till*  humnn  lNMn;:H  with  wh«>in  thcv  h«>ld  thrir  iiitrri'viurM*  **( 
a(Ti*<-ti<in  ami  oU-<li«iif<a*.  Th«*ir  HutHinlinntt*  |MMition  in  th«* 
tini%'i'rH«*  Ih  ohvii»ii4  to  anvoin*  who  U'lirvtHi  in  mirh  an  t*«^m«»m\. 
wh«'th«T  (»r  not  h«'  tlmU  in  it  th«'  nLiiiifritatitin  nf  tin*  will  ami 
pur] •«»««•  of  Ii4n1,  or  whi*th«*r  Uv  n*^ort««  to  om*  or  tin*  <»tli«*r  or  to 
Uith  for  tlif  ri*i;iihition  aimI  jiiotillt-ation  of  hit  nimlii<*t.  If  Im* 
il«N-«i  hot  iU-rivr  hiii  nijthorit\  tt»  iim*  aniinuK  frttin  thin  •MHinv. 
Im*  iiniHt  n-tt  lii^  «  hiiiti  i)|H*ti  hi«i  i>wn  *»ii|««'nor  wtn^n^th  ami  «kiil. 
Whrn  hi'  Ai*k«i  hiniM-lf.  Hv  what  coiiniilfralU'n  ran  1  ju»tifv 
myiM'lf  in  y«»kin){  an  animal  to  iht*  plou^ch.  in  killing  him  fur 
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food,  in  destroying  a  bird  or  beast  of  prey,  in  taking  him  for 
sport,  or  in  subjecting  him  to  the  experiments  of  science?  he 
can  give  no  other  reason  than  this  :  that  such  are  the  intentions 
of  nature,  or  such  is  the  will  of  its  wise  Ruler. 

Man  is  first  driven  by  necessity  and  fear  to  defend  himself 
against  the  strength  and  fury  of  beasts  of  prey.  He  next  learns 
to  capture  them  by  his  skill.  Next  he  uses  the  flesh  of  fish  and 
fowl  and  game ;  he  learns  to  rejoice  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase ;  he  avails  himself  of  their  strength ;  uid,  finally,  he 
experiments  upon  their  life  and  health,  that  he  may  prolong 
and  save  his  own.  Impulse  first  inclines  him  to  each  of  these 
modes  of  dealing  with  animals.  Reflection  and  conscience 
justify  him  in  each  and  all,  and  whatever  they  involve  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  in  his  expenditures,  his  institutions,  and  even 
in  his  literature. 

§  310.  (1)  Man  is  justified  in  taking  the  life  of  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  whether  they  endanger  his  life,  or  ,,.  « 
destroy  his  property,  or  interfere  with  his  reasonable  and  birds 
enjoyments.  In  some  cases,  the  question  which  *'  *"'' 
arises  between  the  man  and  the  animal  is,  whether  the  man  or 
the  beast  shall  live.  If  the  man  does  not  kill  the  animal,  the 
animal  will  destroy  the  man.  The  impulse  to  self-defence  i^ 
sure  to  prevail,  and  it  is  reasonable  and  right  that  it  should. 
The  interest  to  save  his  own  life  is  so  active,  so  intense  and 
pre-occupying,  and  withal  so  consonant  to  reason,  as  to  require 
no  formal  justification  before  the  conscience  of  man.  As  the 
struggle  for  existence  becomes  less  frequent  and  less  energetic, 
man  finds  other  satisfying  reasons  for  continuing  this  warfare  in 
the  reflection  that  the  life  of  man,  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
race,  is  of  higher  worth  in  the  esteem  of  reason  and  the  consent 
of  God,  than  the  continuance  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  tiger,  or 
the  hyena,  either  as  an  individual  or  a  species.  More  profound 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  nature  would  suggest  and  confirm 
the  conclusion  that  the  struggle  with  animal  life  is  most  useful 
and  most  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man  in  ti-aining  him  to 
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a  hi^bm  Ijpe  of  manhood,  and  wm  dcslgDid  to  taralMte  with 
the  pracUcftl  eztfnctiOD  of  the  more  eaTtge  ■nlnmle,  at  leaet  oa 
the  land. 

f  811.  (2)  Cloeely  fxmnected  with  the  neecaaaiy  strife  wHh 
beasts  of  praj,  k  the  killing  of  animals  for  food. 
Bot  what  right  has  the  reasoning  and  more  akilfol 
animal  to  destroy  another  animal  in  order  to  feed  on 
his  flesh?  He  is  not  compelled  to  do  this  fai  order  to  save  his 
own  life.  Vegetable  food  abounds,  and  maj  be  indefinitely 
Increased  in  qoantitj,  and  improved  in  qoalitj.  If  it  Is  not 
more  heahhfaU  it  is  certainly  equally  condudTe  to  health  and 
life.  Milk  and  eggs  supply  sll  the  animal  nutriment  which  can 
be  abeolutely  requlrsd.  The  vegetarians  reason  after  this 
flsshkm,  when  they  contend,  that,  for  man  to  take  the  life  of  aa 
animal  to  sustain  his  own,  fai  an  oflPenoe  against  the  law  of  love, 
and,  in  a  seniu.*,  a  %-iolation  of  the  animal's  rights. 

Tbo  <iiily  satrnfying  ivply  to  this  argumt^nt  is  to  he  found  in 
p,rt^T»  the  mauif«wt  arrangvroenU  and  intentionH  of  naluir 

«rf«M*at.  ^Qfi  ^f  (;o(|,  wliioh  indicatis  if  tL(*y  do  not  derotNi- 
strmlH,  that  uiih*fM  the  livi^  of  animalM  were  shurti'iiisl  f«»r  thi« 
susti>naii(*e  of  mau,  ami  wtri*  tlieir  increase  unregulatcti  i»y  roan, 
man  would  find  no  placv  in  tiu*  earth  for  himself,  lieoause  lie 
would  U*  i*ruwd«*<l  out  of  \n*in\i^  for  want  of  Im>Ui  fooii  ami  iitAiKl* 
ing-place ;  lioth  of  which  would  U*  appropriati-d  lir  tite  harm- 
lesii  domestic  auimal,  unless,  indee«l,  the  lieaata  of  prey  almuld 
flint  deHtr<»y  liuth  inau  and  hin  doiiK*iiti<*  friemb. 

Ia'I  thiA  lie  an  it  may,  tlie  (*«>n!»i«leration  whicki  derides  tin* 
qu«*M(ion  of  «luty  in  this:  Man  Lm  fond  of  animal  food,  ami 
tlirivffi  u|Miii  it  in  thiMM*  zonen  ami  climatiii  in  which  he  uaon  It : 
and  then*  in  n<i  «|N*<*ial  fiaf*rv<ln(*i«ii  in  the  life  of  an  animal  an 
Indirat***!  in  th«*  aminui*nirnt.i  of  nature,  except  mi  far  aM  the 
aniuKil  io  nititn.'itrlv  nn^iMMMcd  with  human  MM*ietv.  Ai*  U*- 
twri'ii  ainrn:«U.  it  i*i  the  Inw  nf  nntiin*.  thnt  ttuv  nniiiiAJ  filH»uM 
fei*i|  ii)ii»n  niHithcr.  from  thr  l<»w«H,t  up  t«»  th«*  hi;zlH*M.  lMiv*»i» 
olo^y  ha*  drmtiUMtrattnL  iit  l«*iiHt.  thnt  Vf^ft:ilil«*  mnt«*rt:dfi,  when 
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converted  into  animal  flesh,  are  prepared  to  be  re-digested  by 
man.  Man  prefers  animal  food  as  a  part  of  his  sustenance  in 
those  countriea  in  which  he  seems  to  require  it.  Every  person 
seems  to  favor  its  use,  aud  there  is  no  decisive  reason  against 
it.  For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  it  is  always  morally 
right,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  the  duty  of  man,  to  use  flesh 
for  food. 

§  312.  (3)  Man  is  justified  in  using  the  strength  of  the  animal 
to  supplement  or  take  the  place  of  his  own.  He  «.  _. 
mounts  the  horse  or  the  camel,  and  spares  himself  of  •■!■«! 
the  fatigue  of  walking  or  of  carrying  heavy  burdens.  "  ' 
By  their  service,  also,  he  makes  rapid  journeys.  He  contrives 
rude  vehiclea,  in  which  he  compels  the  Lorse,  the  ox,  and  the 
elephant  to  drag  him  and  his  burdens.  He  invents  rude 
machinery,  which  he  first  propels  himself,  and  then  impels  by 
the  power  of  the  horse ;  and,  finally,  measures  the  capacity  of 
other  agents  by  the  animal  which  was  first  employed  the  most 
conspicuously  in  this  kind  of  service.  Had  the  horse  been 
unemployed  in  these  useful  services,  man  himself  would  either 
have  been  overcome  by  nature,  or  the  resources  of  nature  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  which  have  been  so  variously  de- 
veloped by  the  use  of  animal  strength  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances, would  have  been  slowly  discovered  and  applied.  The 
beneficial  results  of  animal  service  amply  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  the  means  which  have  contributed  to  their  production. 
The  actual  effects  of  the  use  of  animal  power  in  the  past,  and 
its  possible  and  probable  effects  in  the  future,  indicate,  or 
ratJier  illustrate,  —  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  demonstrate,  —  that 
this  subjection  of  the  animal  to  the  interests  of  man  is  in  prin- 
ciple not  only  consistent  with,  but  justified  by,  the  law  of  duty. 

§  313.   (4)  We  use  animals  for  sport.    We  not  only  kill  them 
for  food  ;  but  we  add  to  the  value  of  what  we  take,  ,.,  „     , 

'  '    (4)  Use  of 

the  heightened  interest  which  attends  our  skill  and  aniHais  for 

exhilaration  in  their  capture  and  death.    We  not  only 

destroy  the  fish,  the  wild  game,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  which 
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an  ttie  pMte  of  the  f MMT ;  but  we  take  a  •fweUd  deMghl  hi  lit 
•kill  mod  arts  which  are  reqairad  in  taking  and  dcalrojing  thnL 
We  eren  breed  and  preaenre  aninab  of  many  aorta  for  the  rtfj 
purpoae  of  hunting  then.  We  train  doga  and  other  anlnMl 
lielpera  for  the  aimple  aervice  of  giving  srat  and  anceeaa  to  oar 
aporL  la  sporting  in  theae  Yariooa  forma  morallj  Joatilable? 
In  relation  to  this  qucatkMi,  moraiisU  differ ;  some  holding  with 
tlie  greatest  eamcataeas  that  it  involvca  necdleaa  waato  and 
gratuitoua  emelty,  and  others  that  it  may  be  morally  aalnlary. 

In  discoasiug  this  qoestkm,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the 
s|iortsman  sIkhiM  plead  bia  own  cause.  Tlie  genuine  aportamaa 
nrices  that  the  man  who  derivea  the  keenest  satisfaction  from 
spurting  proper  will  be  the  knidest  and  most  poaitiTe  to  con- 
demn the  waste  of  animal  life  which  ia  not  infmiuently  allowfd 
by  men  who  rail  themselTcs  buntamen  and  fishermen.  Hia 
ImhitM  and  tA>t«*ii  coinhint*  with  liiii  nyani  for  tlu*  iiit4*rr«t  and 
tlu*  honor  «)f  tilt*  craft,  to  (liiu*oiinif^*  An«l  c^ind<*mn  rnN*l(T  of 
evrry  «l(iMTi|)(ion.  l*h«*  in<*i(li*nt«l  ac1vantii|;i*M  of  health,  self* 
rpliauce,  anil  r<Mira)Ci>.  wliirli  attend  fl«hinf(  ami  hunting  of  e%'ery 
aort.  are  not  ini^onaidernhh*.     That  manv  ex(*emiea  ami  immf>-> 

m 

ralitu*^  attend  tin*  afHiiu^ft  of  thin  animating  ami  exhilarating;  life, 
may  In>  com*e«|e«K  while  vet  it  n*  ma  in  it  tnie  that  ita  enjovnienls 
an*  Ii*^itiniat4*,  and  it.^  advantaftea  an*  manifohl.  Men  of  the 
moHt  clevateil  moral  <*hararter«.  wh<Hie  tantfn  have  been  train<*<l 
in  thi^  <lin*f*tif>n.  have  indiil^efl  th«*tM*  timte^  with  a  pKwl  oi-in- 
nfit'ii«v  nii'l  tlie  favoriui;  jiidirnient  (»f  tht*  In'M  «»f  their  f«*now- 
nirii. 

$  -iM.    (•'•)    Anini:iU  an*  »iihjt*rti*(1  to  |i)iy*iifi|f>{;ii*a]  an«l  |»ath- 

ft  iw«c        •»l«n:>«'»I   •'XiwriiiH-ntH,   m>iih>  of    whirii   an*   painful. 

••IsaU  ||||,|  injinv  liiiii;-fi;iitiniii*«l.  for  thf  i^.'ik**  i»f  «li«MNi%fni'4 

la  ^k}«  j|.         .  ■ 

•V*  aa^  )*>    ri-«|M'rt    to    XUr    (ith'litioli^    of    )iff    lUl'l    ht'nlth.   *'f 

***      ••'  iliM*:!-.!' nii'l  it«*   I  iin*.      *ri:i  »••   »  \|HTiiiii'tit^   lii\i'   not 

Ix-t-ij  uiikhoHii  fof  iii-iii\  L'<-ii«-r:itii>UH       It  1^  Miiiiiii  rtM-i-tit  \>  .it«. 

hiiui\«|.    l)i:lt   lli«'\    l.u\r   In-Ill   IrljfWcil   ll\tt»H    nil    «'\t4-n«i«  «*  %•  :ili*, 

anti   U'«'ii   UMtj   with    tli*-    ^n*iit«-Ht   fn  ••^Itini.      *i'h«»v   ha\i*    Ut-n 
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applied  to  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body;  and  in  every 
form  of  drug  and  lesion,  of  disturbance  of  function  and  of 
torture,  have  sometimes  been  continued  for  days  and  weeks. 
The  excesses  in  the  number  of  trials,  the  unfeeling  disregard 
of  the  suffering  involved,  the  repetition  of  experiments  to  gratify 
the  idle  curiosity  of  the  inquirer,  or  to  display  the  dexterity  of 
the  operator,  have  aroused  in  many  circles  an  intense  and 
protracted  opposition  to  the  practice,  and  caused  it  to  be  con- 
demned as  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  denounced  in  the  severest 
terms.  Not  a  few  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  whose 
judgments  are  ordinarily  candid  and  just,  have  pronounced  vivi* 
section  to  be  criminally  immoral. 

This  unqualified  condemnation  cannot  be  sustained.  If  ani- 
mals can  be  lawfully  used  for  food,  their  life  and  comfort  may 
be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the  art  of  healing.  This  propo- 
sition would  seem  to  be  self-evident.  Whether  experiments 
of  vivisection  are  necessary  in  the  service  of  pathological  or 
therapeutic  science,  may  be  questioned  by  some.  There  are 
few  who  know  any  thing  of  the  questions  which  modem  physiol- 
ogy seeks  to  answer,  or  the  problems  which  pathology  proposes 
to  itself,  and  who  understand  how  varied  and  important  are  the 
services  which  vivisection  can  render  to  both,  who  will  question 
that  vivisection  to  a  certain  extent  is  not  only  justifiable  but 
is  humane.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  when  it  is  needless  it  is 
immoral  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  its  use  limited  to  experiments 
for  discovery,  as  some  contend.  It  may  he  employed  as  right- 
fully in  the  illustration  of  medical  science.  Enforcement  and 
illustration  may  be  as  essential,  and  require  vivisection  as  truly, 
for  the  pupil,  as  investigation  did  for  the  discoverer.  Even 
when  it  has  become  needless  for  discovery,  it  may  yet  be  need- 
ful for  illustration  and  enforcement:  when  it  is  no  longer 
required  for  the  accomplished  master  of  science,  it  may  yet 
be  most  useful  for  his  pupil. 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  indifference  and  barbarity  in 
feeling  or  in  act,  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animals 
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»JmiIi«)  (o  •cii-nliflc  nwraretim.  Krr  gn«sl; 
ciallf  iDftKCiMalde  wbro  muettlivtir  api>lioatiaiw  Mi 
uul  BO  goDBfiUy  do  nut  iuterffiv  with  tbe  son 
Miijr        enriM  eroel  uid  men  rerollioit  cx|H>riiBCBlB. 
be  fewi  with  Unit!  qiulUleatlon.  Ihat  to  uw  vlviMctkM  te 
;,  or  txpcrtaMoUou  U>fure  k  imblit-  ■mtlrnor.  or 
e-roon  olaHt  fi«i  nuvly  )«  JiutlfM  ;  nii<t  tbc  rtniitnywctit  flf 
■boold  Im  DOBrtUDDOd.     Ttw  ilwiim-rrj  of  niurattM-lira,  yvrj 
rlj  w  Unx!  wbni  thii  new  MA  of  rwearch  wm  nr'M4 

inr  oo.  woolil  alnoot  uen  to  be  a  |irMt«t  of  ■  bw 

ac«  R||»InBt  everf  iprcka  of  Imnwnl  crodly  na 
fair  natnr  at  u'lt-nUOu  uperlnientaUaD  on  tbe  [Mit  of 
danU  of  tbe  ducMv*  of  nen,  «hI  tbclr  mocdlM. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

DUTIES  WHICH  BESPECT  TETB  PHYSICAL  WOBLD. 

f  315.  That  man  owes  some  duties  to  the  material  world,  is 
obvious.     He  oau  discover  its  resources,  and  apply  THetedatiM 
them  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of   man.     He  can  •"twofold, 
also  interpret  the  significance  of  naJture  as  a  revelation  of  spirit- 
ual and  ethical  truth. 

(1)  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  discover  and  apply  the  resources 
of  the  material  world  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
mankind.     In  the  judgment  of  many,  and  at  first  ^^  .J^  .p^]^ 
thought,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men,  this  *"••  re«>ureoo 

of  Bttvre. 

comprehensive  class  of  duties  would  be  placed 
among  those  which  man  owes  to  himself,  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  Creator.  That  is,  it  would  be  urged  that  man  ought  to 
study  and  master  nature,  in  order  to  use  his  power  over  her 
resources,  and  his  knowledge  of  her  secrets,  in  one  of  these 
three  applications.  Nature,  it  is  urged,  is  nothing,  except  as 
the  servant  or  companion  of  man.  For  the  reasons  already 
given,  however  (§  151),  we  assign  these  duties  to  a  separate 
class.  The  natural  impulses  of  man  also  impel  him  to  these 
activities  with  respect  to  the  material  universe.  He  is  incited 
by  curiosity  to  discover  its  properties.  He  is  impelled  to  gain 
a  profounder  insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  its  workings. 
His  invention  is  challenged  to  devise  the  means  and  instruments 
by  which  he  can  gratify  the  desires  which  his  discoveries  and 
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devices  wOl  enable  him  to  Mtisfy.  Iliii  racceflset  in  the  put 
animate  and  stimulate  bis  faith  in  what  be  can  do  in  the  future. 
Whether  he  interprets  the  Ykrious  indications  which  he  mcrts 
as  the  intimations  of  naturci  or  the  revelations  of  (Sod,  he  flmU 
these  impulses  to  be  sanctioned  by  conscience.  If  there  Is  anv 
comprehensive  duty  which  is  written  upon  the  earth  and  upon 
the  sky  In  unmistakable  characten,  it  is  the  duty  to  study  the 
secrets  of  nature  for  the  heneBt  and  delight  of  nan  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Nor  nesd  we  separate  the  bterest  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  interest  of  useful  application.  l*tility  in  the 
largest  sense  belongs  to  evciy  result  which  affects  man's  well- 
being.  Simply  to  know,  whether  we  know  Ikcts  or  prind* 
pies,  gratilles  and  elevstca  man ;  to  invent  and  lnterprei»  gives 
him  a  s|iecial  and  ooMe  satisfaction ;  to  apply  oar  knowledge 
to  endM  which  dinH*tly  concern  man's  enjoyment,  or  train  him 
to  imrer  sfr«M*tifins  and  a  worthier  life,  are  all  nuKivcH  whirfa  in- 
cit4*  iiM  t4»  fiiiiHtrr  the  HccTt'tH  and  (*(>htn»l  tlie  rottourre^  of  natiirr. 
\Vc*  cniuiot  lu*re  diMtinjcuinh  the  prmiiral  and  tbi*  si*irntiflr 
kiiowk*dire  of  natiin*.     If  th«*  om*  in  oMigati»r>-.  m> 

SriMitlSfttB4 

prartkBi         '*  ^^  Other.     We  may  not  say  that  tht*  lcnowlis|}»« 
fcM«i«4ff«       which  can  \yo  used  in  common  life  is  oNigatory, 

whiU*  that  whirh  mlmits  of  no  inim<-<liate  sppliratifYn 
irt  (if  f|ut**itionaliU*  authority,  and  iHThnfMi  in  a  wtksXv  of  time 
or  :i  |N*rvi*n«ioii  ut  th«*  |K>wi*rN.  Sui*h  a  diHtinotiou  fannot  l«r 
in:iiiitaiiii-tl :  for  thr  r«*aH<iii  thnt  we  tirvrr  ciin  l>t'  crrtaiii  thnt 
any  ktiowlcilp*  jit  iiM'ifii.  I«*a.<t  of  all  any  kiif»whil)*«>  irhi<h 
(*«>ii«*i'ritM  th(*  world  of  matter  or  iu  M*<*rt*tM.  llic*  |in>fir«*uti<in 
%^i  th«»  N4*i«*ii4v  of  iiatun*.  whrii  n*^anl«*<l  fnim  thi^  ii^ht,  !«*• 
i^»ttii>4  a  «hity.  No  limit  fan  In*  |iri*m'ritMNl  to  nrtivitim  of  thi« 
ikifrt.  rtixs'inllv  «tiiii't>  niaiiv  nf  tli«*  miiot4*«t  and  mimt  n-4'i»iiditr 
f:i4-U  niii|  truth'*  hn%«-  Um'Ii  f«Hnii|  to  n'ntliT  tin*  xinrnX  iinfiitrtant 
_.  H«'r\  ii  ••  to  man. 

tr«»  MUr*         'i\\v    iili'UMiri's  whi<'h    nttrnd    tho   knowlcMlf^i*   tif 

iiaturt*.  the*  <xinfM'ioiiiint'oi»  of  in«*ti!ht  and  i*t  imwr 
which    It   gi%v»,  and    tin*   elhic-al   li*«<iiiii«   aiMl   hahltn  whti-h    it 
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imparts,  enforce  the  acqnisition  of  this  knowledge  as  a  duty 
upon  every  man  to  whom  it  is  ix>ssible.  The  duty  applies 
to  every  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge,  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary to  the  most  recondite.  It  also  applies  to  all  persons 
by  whom  such  knowledge  is  attainable.  No  man  or  woman  or 
child  should  remain  ignorant  of  any  fact  or  truth  of  nature 
which  can  be  acquired  in  consistency  with  the  claims  of  other 
duties.  Nature  is  a  book,  ever  open  to  all,  which  no  one  may 
neorlect  or  refuse  to  read.  To  refuse  is  to  rob  one's  self  of 
conscious  insight  and  power.  It  is  also  to  limit  one's  power 
to  instruct  and  enlighten  others.  It  is  to  be  ungrateful  and 
unjust  in  the  use  of  one's  powers  and  opportunities. 

It  is  also,  if  possible,  more  positively  our  duty  to  develop 
and  manifest  those  material  resources  and  appli-  Th«  eniarye- 


ances  which  contribute  directly  to  our  own  happi*  ^     , 


nent  aad 
derelo] 

ness  and  that  of  our  fellow-men.  A  field  which  is  of  htr 
so  enriched  and  cultivated  as  to  produce  a  luxuriant  '•""''®^* 
crop,  a  lawn  which  is  always  smooth  and  always  green,  a  farm 
that  is  well  fenced,  and  glows  with  rich  and  varied  harvests, 
a  grove  in  which  every  tree  betokens  the  care  of  a  master,  a 
garden  which  is  his  perpetual  delight,  are  oftentimes  the  bril- 
liant exemplifications  and  products  of  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty,  which  has  spared  neither  time  nor  patience  nor  labor. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that,  as  men  become  morally 
better,  the  garden  of  the  sluggard,  the  lazy,  the  shiftless,  and 
the  drunkard,  will  be  more  rare  than  at  present;  that  the 
aspect  of  nature  will  shine  wherever  th6  foot  of  man  shall 
tread  upon  it ;  and  the  earth  in  its  beauty  will  reflect  the  joy 
which  grateful  and  conscientious  serenity  shall  spread  upon  its 
surface.  The  noblest  and  most  insphing  representations  of  the 
future  perfection  of  man,  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  acbieve- 
meots,  are  fitly  symbolized,  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  the 
transformations  of  the  face  of  nature  as  an  effect  of  his  skill 
and  art  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  sympathy  with  his  improved 
character  on  the  other. 
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Indolcnoei  wiimialttyi  {Muwioo,  mod  pride  do  not  alwftjt  d»- 
form  and  deface  nalnrei  bat  they  often  do.  Self-control  and 
temperance  and  tndnatry  do  not  always  tnapfare  to  adenoe,  or 
naaifeat  themaelvea  In  the  triumphs  of  adenoe  or  the  adiieve> 
menta  of  art ;  bat  they  tend  In  thb  direction.  They  certainly 
remove  the  moat  aerioua  obataclea  that  atand  in  the  way  of 
the  more  rapid  achievements  of  man  In  anvoDInf  the  agcrtli 
of  the  phyaical  nnlverae,  and  applying  them  for  the  wdfare  of 


f  816.  (2)  Bat  nature  b  more  than  a  storeboose  of  the  weahh 
(t)  iiten  vl>ich  man*s  Insight  can  discover.  The  physird 
■MifMta  onlveree  Is  even  more  than  a  ayatem  of  forcca  and 
Ib^ImUmi  ^  reveder  of  lawa,  which  give  the  btellect  insliKht 
•^'^  and  power.      Nature  addresses  the  feelings,  and 

(juickoiiH  the  iniagi nation,  and  enfom*ii  leasuos  of 
duty,  and  n*vealii  (Uh\  to  th«*  n*iuw>n  and  the  i-onsctencp.  How 
thin  is  <loni*,  rnnnot  «*aHily  U*  cxplatniMl.     The  priMTwmi  may 

defy  our  analvHis,  awl  vvi  w«*  iimv  lir  cortain  of  the  rvmulta. 

•  •  •  * 

It  (*aniiot  U*  cl«*ni4*(l  that  ilwt^o  cfTt'ctji  hnvc*  fieen  wmugiit  u|ion 
many  who  liavo  fttu<]itN]  tlie  aN|HH*tN  of  nature  with  th«*  niosl 
curiouH  and  Attentive  application,  ami  i*nd«-avt»n*<|  to  apply  the 
IvHMinii  which  natun*  iiu|;^i*Htii  to  their  moral  iH*nMihilitiii».  and 
the  a«|iinitionii  that  n*ar)i  after  a  nobler  life.  TIh*  m«Mt  illit«T- 
at«*  and  untaught  have  MinietimeH  nhttwn  themHelven  hen»itt\elT 
n^ivptive  of  tlieft4*  impn**tiiionH.  The  m«wt  ain't  mipiiiihiHl  ntu* 
«lentJi  tif  natun*.  in  her  M-irntifle  aN|N<<*ti4.  have  oAen  lieen  the 
MH»fit  o|M»n  Ui  them*  higher  influehi-t'H.  We  infer  that  it  Is  the 
«lulv  of  ever%'  man  to  f>|ien  liih  mind  and  heart  to  all  thene 
Hni!c«*HtiiinH.  ami  to  pain  fmm  them  the  lennona  and  im|(rei** 
aifMifl  which  nature  hax  in  her  ^rift  for  ever%*  man  who  will  lintro 
ami  learn,  llie  |Mi««tir  ami  (i|iiritual  int«'q>retatif»n  of  nature 
ma\  U'ltime  man*H  niili|«'<«t  (M'i*ti|»Htion  ami  hi^lient  j«iy.  aiMl 
hence  it  in  i'nforc«M|  an  hia  couataot  duty  in  every  funu  in 
which  it  may  Ijc  a<-hievcd. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DUTIES  TO  GOD. 

S  317.  As  the  ground  of  these  duties,  we  assume  that  God 
exists,  and  is  knowable  by  man ;  that  he  is  a  per-  eroands  9t 
Bonal  Being,  with  personal  sympathies  and  affee-  *^«^  *■*••■• 
tions ;  that  he  is  moral  in  his  character  and  actions ;  that  he  is 
also  a  moral  ruler ;  that  he  is  forgiving  and  redeeming  towards 
men  in  their  sins  and  weakness ;  and  that  in  all  these  relations 
he  is  morally  perfect.  This  comprehensive  view  may  be  called 
the  view  of  natural  theism,  as  interpreted  by  moral  science. 
Christian  theism  goes  farther,  and  teaches  that  he  has  made 
his  character  and  administration  manifest  and  effective  with 
man  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  Christian  history  and  is  believed  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  that  he  is  also  present  by  his  Providence  and  Spirit  in  the 
aflfairs  of  men.  These  truths,  of  both  natural  and  Christian 
theism,  we  accept  as  unquestioned,  as  the  basis  of  our  views 
of  man's  duties  to  God.  If  they  are  questioned,  they  must 
be  proved  in  other  treatises  than  this. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  those  principles  and  rules  of 
duty  which  are  fairly  derived  and  deduced  from  xi,j^^„||y| 
these  motives,  as  applied  to  the  moral  nature  of  iBroiT6Mi> 
man.     These  truths  being  given,  they  involve  cer-  *****"**^ 
tain  permanent  relationships  to  man  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
certain  sentiments  and  affections  toward  God  on  the  part  of 
man,  both  of  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  religious  duties. 


V" 
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It  wOl  be  remembered  thai  monltty  bM  to  do  with  the  affec- 
tions, onlj  to  far  as  they  are  volnnUry,  and  affect  the  actions* 
habits,  and  character ;  that  it  does  not  propose  to  originate, 
bat  only  to  regulate,  the  natural  groundwork  which  it  finds 
man  to  possess.  These  impulses  and  affections  it  allows  or 
represses :  it  increases  or  relaxes  their  energy,  and  thna  matures 
them  into  voluntary  habits  by  the  repetition  of  positive  efforts 
or  resisting  conflicts. 

S  318.  We  find,  then,  that  man  is  capalile  of  certain  natural 
latwsi  affections  towards  the  Supreme  Debg.    These  ws 

v^iftM  may  call  the  iheopaihie  afftHion%.  Whether  the 
original  oapacity  in  man  for  such  affsctiona  is  clis- 
le  from  kindred  sensibilities  which  ooonect  him  with 
his  fellow-men,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  It  b  obviifis 
timt  their  cxintcnee  and  ai*tivity  are  iiKU*|iendi*nt  of  man*s  will, 
anil  that  an  nntuml  84*utinR*nttf  thpy  liavc  no  nHiral  (|uality.  As 
nstuntl  scnHibilitics,  tlH>3'  also  differ  in  their  |N»silivc  and  rela* 
tive  energy.  It  is  only  sa  natural  n*verem*c.  gratitude.  w<»r- 
ship,  h<>|»e,  and  trust  are  mcNlifli^d  by  the  cliarniicr  and  will,  tlist 
they  can  have  moral  signiflrance  or  wnrtli.  Not  only  \n  the  rel*- 
tive  Atrength  of  these  affections  seriously  affected  by  the  re-act- 
inp  influence's  which  proceed  from  the  will  and  the  indulgence 
of  them  in  sentiment  and  impulse ;  but  as  single  affect icms  they 
niav.  f»v  <liMi«M».  In*  dwarf ciI  into  the  iKivertv  and  limitation**  (vf 
iiirrely  nidiiiieiitnry  oiynna.  Ah  tlie  eye.  (he  liaiul.  ami  tin*  fcMit, 
or  Home  f»f  the  vital  or^auH.  by  iM*glert  or  |N*n'ei>ion  niay  lie- 
i^iiiie  <i«rarfiHl  and  inert,  no  may  it  Ih*  with  the  natural  n*li|riiiii» 
afTiM-tioiiH.  Till*  natural  eaparitieH  of  Mime  nH*n  for  reli^iou* 
ri'Vi*n*tifv.  tni-t.  ho|ie.  and  deiiire.  M*em  to  ahrink  inti»  nc»thin^- 
nrH!».  ai^l  almoiit  wholly  to  die  out.  On  the  f»ther  hand,  under 
the  atirnulatinfc  warmtli  and  liirht  of  an  uniH'jflHh  will,  the  |!erms 
of  natural  n*ligiout  fei'liii^  may  kimlle  tnUt  the  arrl«iniof  intense 
emotion.  We  may  trsfe  the  inlluenee  of  reli;;iotis  faith,  in  its 
indiieuce  u|x»n  the  feelings  and  charaeter.  I*y  nereral  sup|iu%i- 
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§  81^.  (1)  We  will  first  suppose  God  to  be  recognized  sim- 
ply as  self-existent  and  absolute,  and  as  such  to  be 

First  mippotl. 

an  object  of  wonder  and  worship.  tion :  God  u 

In  whatever  way  man  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  *^*"*^^"^ 
God,  and  on  whatever  ground  he  believes  God  to 
exist,  he  certainly  possesses  capacities  for  this  reverence  and 
worship.  Whether  God  be  personal  or  impersonal,  whether  he 
be  the  Absolute  or  the  Infinite,  he  is  in  some  sense  self-existent 
and  independent,  and  as  such  is  recognized  as  a  mystery  which 
mnst  give  us  pause,  and  excite  to  wonder,  and  exact  of  us 
responsive  homage.  The  sublimity  and  incomprehensibleness 
of  the  relations  involved  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being, 
whether  contemplated  as  an  ideal  or  accepted  as  a  fact,  must 
stimulate  and  exalt  the  imagination.  Even  the  limited  universe 
is  vast  and  complicated  enough  to  elevate  and  fill  the  mind,  and 
move  and  awe  the  emotions.  How  much  more  does  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  beyond  subdue  while  it  exalts  the 
emotions  of  natural  or  ^'  kosmical  worship  "  !  If  this  unknown 
is  accepted  as  also  the  unknowable,  the  response  of  dazed  rev- 
erence that  is  blinded  by  excess  of  light  is  still  more  positive. 
If  the  self -existent  Absolute  is  held  to  be  more,  and  is  accepted 
as  a  Person  with  personal  intelligence  and  personal  affections, 
the  mystery  inseparable  from  the  dark  background  of  imper- 
sonality is  heightened  and  deepened  by  the  emergence  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  living  and  personal  God  presents  himself 
to  the  faith  of  man,  who  is  himself  a  person,  and  the  communion 
of  his  conscious  adoration.  In  whichever  of  these  characters 
God  is  believed  by  man,  he  must  exact  from  him  more  or  less 
of  the  homage  of  natural  worship. 

We  may  arrest  our  constructive  course  at  this  point,  and  ask 
bow  fkr  is  this  natural  worship,  in  any  or  all  of  its  5,^,,^  ^^^, 
forms,  a  matter  of  moral  obligation.     We  reply,  man  thip  monWj 
is  boond  to  exercise  these  emotions  in  kind  and  ^     *  ^^' 
degree   and   frequency  so  far  as  they  would   be  the  natural 
prodtHJti  of  a  character  controlled  by  a  righteous  will.    To  a 
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ifght-haMied  num,  thoughlt  of  God  onwt  be  dwAjt  ■uggwlnl. 
inumoch  m  erery  event  maoifeeU  hie  preeenoe  and  agwcj. 
The  emottoDt  of  wonhip  in  the  fonne  of  reverenoe  nnd  ndor^ 
tkm  would  be  constant  and  f enrent  Tbeee  airections,  and  the 
actions  which  would  express  them,  would  include  all  the  dutWs 
to  which  a  man  would  be  impelled  bj  the  religious  faith  whirfa 
we  have  conceived.  The  religious  defects  and  sins  of  wUrh 
such  a  man  could  be  guilty  would  be  the  infrequent  recogni- 
tion of  God|  such  as  sdflshness  or  passion  would  involve,  and 
the  consequent  feebler  activity  of  his  religious  affections,  and 
the  dwarfing  of  the  capacities  for  their  exercise. 
§320.  (2)  Let  us  next  assume  or  suppose,  that  God  ia  endowed 
with  moral  perfections ;  i.e.,  that  he  b  a  pctimial 


■ipiiiiiiiii  Being  who  b  perfectly  good.  Towards  snch  a 
e«4  w«raiiy  ]u*ing,  tlic  ca|)aoitics  of  natural  f<H*ling  on  the  |iart 
«>f  innii  would  lie  |>n>|M>rtioutttt*h*  divemifictl  and 
eiilnryM.  Wh«*tlier  «»ur  own  cliarartcni  wen*  morally  g«Mji|  or 
evil,  wc  hIiouUI  naturally  n*ii|MH.*t  an«l  iHiiior  a  |MTfm>t  fxam|4e 
of  ^(nnIuvhh  in  (lotl.  Such  lioroagt*  is  inHe|mrahU»  fnHu  th«  r\- 
iMtvud*  of  cuniicten(*f>  in  ounu'lves,  whi(*h  involves  honor  to  nMiral 
piTfe<*tion  iu  otlicrn.  mo«t  of  all  in  (hmI.  so  far  as  we  recognise 
its  authority  over  ourM>lv(*ft.  To  the  natural  wonder  aiHl  wor* 
hhip  of  (hmI  as  B4*lf -existent  and  supreme,  ami  the  syro|iathetic 
reven*nre  for  him  an  |>enional,  conjM*ienre  would  add  a  reverrnt 
awt*  for  hiH  H|K>lh'H*i  h«>lint*HH,  ami  the  deiiirt*  tfi  imitate  hin  |»rr* 
f«*«-tii»u.  If  nnturnl  woniliip  muNt.  an  we  have  iie4*n,  take  on  nn 
<*thii*nl  tv|N*,  evi'u  tliou^h  itn  Huf>J«M't  wen*  merely  a  ik  IfHfsiMi-ttt 
At*fMihit«*,  or  a  Hyni|»athrtie  natural  IVrKon,  much  mi>re  mu»t  it 
)n-i>(>iii«*  iiitfiiHi-ly  c*thi(*nl  ho  mum  a*i  the  ohjeet  of  tMir  worship  U 
rt-«-oi;tn/i*4l  sh  tin*  henvmly  Father.  An  in  ten  m*  moral  nynipa- 
thy  aii<l  afTf«-ti«in  itlimyN  vx'inl  U'tween  two  moral  periMins  wbti 
\nk\v  iUv  fKSkXtiv  nioml  iiieal.  It  munt  neceMsrilv  lie  intensified 
lH*twe«*n  twi»  iN'iu^i  IhuhkI  by  the  ties  of  Creator  and  creature* 
of  Fath«T  iu  h«*avi*n  and  child  on  earth.  The  law  of  love,  so 
far  sa  it  i«  biiUore<i  and  oticyed,  would  of  itself  suggest  tbs 
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precept,  '^Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even   as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.'* 

(3)  To  the  attributes  already  supposed,  we  may  add  those  of 
a  moral  Ruler.     Personality,  in  its  completeness. 

Third  rappo- 

implies  moral  law  and  moral  character  in  the  in-  gitioB :  That 
most  relations,  whether  the  person  be  man  or  God.  *•**»•'»•• 

moral  Baler. 

Moral  personality,  in  either,  also  implies  moral  au- 
thority and  rule  with  respect  to  other  persons.  The  moral  law 
requires,  not  only  that  the  individual  should  himself  be  morally 
perfect,  but  that  he  should  exercise  his  personal  influence  to  in- 
duce others  to  be  perfect  like  himself.  This  he  can  only  do,  as 
he  manifests  his  complacency  and  dislike  towards  them  according 
to  their  obedience  or  non-obedience  to  the  moral  rule  which  he 
accepts  as  supreme  for  himself.  To  the  exercise  of  this  influence, 
each  man  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  his  own  moral  feelings. 
These  impulses  are  sanctioned  by  the  beneflcent  results  that  are 
known  to  follow  the  restraints  and  excitements  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment for  moral  ends.  Moral  government  is,  in  fact,  found  every- 
where, where  there  are  moral  persons,  —  in  every  society,  in  the 
family,  the  state,  even  in  communities  that  are  partially  organ- 
ized and  short-lived.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  not 
only  salutary,  but  necessary.  The  natural  supremacy  of  God 
exalts  him  to  the  throne  of  the  univeree  by  the  authority  of 
natural  and  moral  fitness.  He  is  acknowledged  as  the  rightful 
Ruler,  by  the  spontaneous  assent  and  unanimous  consent  of  the 
good,  and  the  convicted  consciences  of  the  bad. 

Two  objections  are  urged  against  the  legitimacy  of  moral 
rule  as  an  agency  of  moral  influence :  — 

(1)  It  is  contended,  that  the  influence  of  authority  is  mer- 
cenary, and  therefore  inferior  in  quality,  even  if  ^ 

Two  objoc* 

not  inconsistent  with  those  motives  which  are  drawn  tioai  ayaiBat 
from  the  excellence  of  virtue  and  the  odiousness  of  JJ*^^"^* 
vice.    Virtue,  it  is  ui^ed,  should  attract  by  its  own  (D  it  to 
diarms,  and  vice  repel  by  its  own  offensiveness.  ''*"*"*^* 
It  is  essential  to  our  love  or  hatred  of  either,  that  we  should 
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lore  then  for  their  own  sako,  tod  not  tt  all  for  the  nke  of  the 
friendship  or  f ATor  of  other  peraons  towarda  ooieelTea.  80 
aooo  aa  we  love  goodneaa  l)ecaoae  God  wil!  lore  oa  If  we  do. 
or  hate  vice  beoanae  we  dread  hie  diapleaaore,  wo,  in  effect, 
oeaae  to  love  or  hate  either. 

To  this  objection  we  oppoae  the  repi j :  When  we  hyre  virtoe 
or  hate  vice  for  fta  own  aake«  we  are  not,  and  cannot  he, 
indiflterent  to  oor  own  favor  or  condemnation.  If  we  aie 
not  controlled  by  theae  affeetlona,  we  are  at  leaat  nMiTcd  hj  the 
reward  or  paniahment  which  cornea  from  withia  onraetvea.  So 
long  aa  man  ia  a  law  to  hini8elf«  he  ia  an  awarder  to  Umaelf  of 
reward  and  pnniahroent  within.  When  he  adda  the  eonaenting 
Jndgmont  and  aympathj  of  others  to  bia  own  aelf-reward  or 
aelf-condemnation«  no  weakening  or  divisions  of  the  hlghral 
mottvoii  are  ooncoivaMe.  Two  impnlHcs,  tmth  laudahlr,  mre 
nMNi  in  plftfc  (»f  ono,  —  tho  will  of  the  |N>nional  conacience*  and 
tho  (H)inctrltti^  will  of  the  iMTmiiml  (ttHl. 

(2)  It  tit  olijfTt<^l«  thiit  moral  nilo  Rup|>oscs  piintnhment, 
which  alwAVA  iH  an  Intni^ive  and  cmIious  Instnimcn* 
tUi  H  tslity.  And  an  Hiich  in  inronsistcnt  with  the  firnKMial 

lapiiM  inde|)rnden(v  of  tlie  moral  Hubjpot.     Rut   poni»h- 

m<*nt,  or  the  diHplcanurp  of  others,  does  not  awslt 
the  gcMMl.  biit  only  the  bml,  who  mre  hostile  to  the  common  weml. 
and  deserve  the  evil  which  they  Miffer.  The  use  of  pnninh* 
m<«nt,  when  Ju-«t.  «*nnn<>t  |io«fiilily  inv<ilve  so  much  evil  aji  the 
hIih4'|j(v  iif  |mni*iliment.  with  the  rampant  Attitude  which  nM»ral 
e\il  nNHunie^  wh«*n  unrest  rat  nif  I.  The  moral  eoeqcj  <if  fion- 
tohiiK'Ht.  it  Hh'iiiM  alwAVH  lie  remenilM*red.  doeii  not  constM  in 

m 

the  M*n<«iMo  |r»«*l  <»r  evil  whirh  it  prtMnot<*ii  or  threatenA,  l-ul 
in  what  puni**hm«*nt  espnf«*iefi  of  th<*  |»enMiii  who  infli(*tA  it. 
Thi^  favor  or  di^pleAfkure  no  (VfNMl  man  ha««  a  ri;;ht  to  withholil. 
Of  nhoulil  rare  to  rentrain.  Coineidini;.  aa  it  aIwata  munt.  with 
the  Aelf-eom|»lA4*en<'y  or  rrmorae  of  the  imlivtclual  himAi*lf.  it 
enf<»rcr4  both  by  bis  aensitive  «iym|)alhy  with  siintlar  feelto;:* 
on  the  part  of   Him  wboae   peraooAlity  reasoomhly  swajs   all 
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persons  who  bear  his  image,  and  who  is  greater  than  our 
hearts. 

§  821.  If  these  principles  are  sound,  then  it  follows  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  accept  Grod  as  his  own  moral  ^  ,  . 
Ruler,  and  to  recognize  his  personal  will  as  a  motive  Dntj  or  every 
to  his  character  and  conduct.  .  It  is  almost  trivial,  "*"' 
and  yet  it  may  be  important,  to  say,  that  he  is  as  trul^'  bound 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  loyal  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  he  is  to  confess  and  demean  himself  a  loyal  citizen 
of  the  civil  state.  The  motives  derived  from  the  authority  of 
God  are  needed  by  every  man.  Their  influence  exalts  and 
strengthens,  rather  than  humiliates  and  weakens,  the  character. 
The  consequences  of  distinctly  acknowledging  this  relationship 
in  our  theories  of  public  and  private  duty  are  wide-reaching  and 
most  important. 

Practically,  an  intelligent  and  coi-dial  submission  to  God  as 
our  moral  Ruler  must  affect  the  principles,  the  feel- 
ings, and  the  conduct.     The  natural  and  personal  of  the  Mormi 
reverence  for  Grod,  which  we  have   recognized  as  «"««o»»i*io" 

'  ^  of  God. 

common  to  all  men,  becomes  under  its  influence  a 
righteous  fear  to  offend  f^ainst  God's  rightful  authority.  Our 
natural  reverence  for  God  rises  into  a  sentiment  which  is  hal- 
lowed by  moral  awe.  Our  sorrow  for  the  degradation  and  folly 
of  our  moral  failures  becomes  a  personal  confession  of  personal 
sins.  In  short,  every  natural  duty  and  affection  towards  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  our  spirits  is  ennobled  by  the  recognition 
of  God  as  our  rightful  moral  Sovereign. 

i  822.  (4)  God  may  also  be  known  as  a  forgiving  God  and  a 
Redeemer  to  man  as  sinful  and  morally  weak.  These  F^arth 
aspects  of  his  character  and  administration  open  the  "pp®****®"* 

'^  '^  God  torgli' 

way  for  the  special  and  eminently  personal  affections  ing  and 
of  gratitude,  confidence,  and  hope.    Repentance  and  "^'••"•■«^' 
a  better  life  must  always  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  con- 
actenoe  and  the  moral  law,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  help  and 
hope  from  God.     Man  can  never  be  excused  from  duty,  what- 
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ever  the  past  nw j  haT«  been.  He  een  nerer  exeoae  Umedf , 
whether  or  not  he  can  be  forgiren  and  admitted  to  the  flavor 
of  God.  80  eoon,  howerer,  aa  he  can  be  fbrglven,  aiid  the 
reatoration  of  moral  atrength  beeomea  poaaible  by  the  favor 
of  Godi  then  hope  and  coarage  and  gratltode  beoooie  dotiea, 
which  shoald  be  cheriahed  aa  the  impolaea  to  a  new  and  reatorvd 
moral  life. 

f  828.  The  fact  of  ain  aa  ffl-deeerving,  and  tending  to  weak- 
neaa  and  oormption,  and  man*a  conaeqoent  need  of 
iiMirt  fbrgiveneea  and  help,  ia  more  or  leaa  diatinctlj 
••>*«'«ny  reoogniied  In  all  poaitive  rellglona.  Moat  if  not 
all  theae  rellgiooa  pimnlae  forgivencaa  and  help  on 
aome  ooadttlona.  The  fact  that  thoee  religiona  are  dlatorted 
by  saperetitiooa,  and  perverted  to  Immoral  and  debaalng  »• 
r(*HH(>H,  inav  s«*n*o  to  fthow  that  the  convirtiona  f>f  nn-n,  in 
rc*H|N'<*t  t«>  their  neo<lA.  aro  woll  founded ;  that  thev  need  for- 
givfiKfiH  and  lielp,  on  well  an  the  oMiuranre  of  lioth,  to  mert 
tlieir  |>n)f(Mindi*Ht  wantJi  and  feani.  The  theism  of  the  ScTi|»- 
tiires,  as  it  in  completed  in  the  New  TeHtament,  is  not  more 
uni<pie  for  its  representations  of  CtOi-l,  and  his  rommuntenttona 
to  man,  tlian  it  is  for  the  emotions  ami  duties  which  these 
tniths  inspin*  and  enjoin.  In  the  complete  a«lapt«tion  of  InHh 
tf>  meet  man's  dee|M»fit  and  most  piTmnnent  ne<*<l4,  we  find  the 
most  ileri«»ive  evidenn*  of  their  o>»Je*iive  and  sul>ji«ctire  truth. 

J  Il*Jl.  We  ^:itlirr  the?M'  ]M*|mrate  infenMiri's  into  the  oimprr* 
hen-^ive  f<»rmiila :  Kwrv  f<irm  <»f  n'lttfiiHis  dutv  i« 
ftit»r«Bri«-  «Mifnr<'«Ml  liv  the  <<«insrii>n<*«*  iu»  fmr,  and  so  far  onlv, 
as  thi*  oMijrntion  to  |M*rfonn  it  is  a  nntural  and 
ni'-i»***arv  inff*ri*n4>«*  fn>in  whnt«'%'i*r  is  ai'ceptitl  ns  rrliyifms 
truth.  I{fli;;i<iii*t  dntv  in  m  itn  nutiin-  m«>n*  Ha<*n*<l  than  dutv 
ill  unv  oth«T  fiiriii.  lH*«*nnHi'  tin*  in(1iieiirf<«  i>f  relif^iiHis  m<iti%et 
atfl  V*\*t'^  nn*  niiin*  nei'<l«MK  nnd  an*  mon*  rffiM'tire,  than  thi>M- 
whii  h  enfi>riv  dtitien  of  any  other  d«*scri|»tion.  Oo<l  is  nearer 
til  iimii  ()i.in  any  othrr  |»erH«m  can  (kc.  He  t« Miches  man  m«*rr 
CfMjfttiintly.  au<l  at  pointsof  ronta4*t  to  which  no   other  being 
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can  have  access.  He  commaDds  a  reverence  which  by  divine 
right  takes  {Mrecedence  of  every  other  species  of  worship.  Re 
exacts  a  gratitude  which  no  other  benefactor  can  claim .  He 
enforces  personal  loyalty  and  obedience  such  as  no  other  ruler 
calls  forth.  He  requires  repentance  with  an  emphasis  which  no 
other  offended  father  and  sovereign  can  possibly  assert ;  and 
he  manifests  a  patience  under  neglect  and  ingratitude,  which 
no  other  injured  being  can  be  conceived  to  exemplify.  The 
mute  patience  of  the  living  and  loving  Father  of  men,  which 
is  manifest  in  nature,  is  consummated  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Him  who  was  '^  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory."  In  all 
these  methods  and  arguments,  does  God  make  his  appeal  to 
the  conscience ;  and  to  each  of  these  appeals  does  conscience 
respond.  It  follows  that  the  man  who  obeys  conscience,  and 
loves  duty,  must  in  his  heart  love  and  obey  God. 

§  325.  These  principles  explain  the  relations  of  morality  to 
religion.  They  enable  us  to  see  that  morality  fur- 
Dishes  the  criteria  by  which  to  try  and  judge  religion  Momiity  to 
in  its  objective  principles  and  its  practical  spirit.  "**»*"■• 
They  dissipate  the  notion,  that,  while  religion  in  some  form  is 
a  necessity,  any  one  of  its  forms  is  as  good  as  another ;  the 
form  in  which  each  generation  shapes  and  utters  its  concep- 
tions of  the  divine,  and  expresses  its  aspirations,  being  the 
best  fitted  to  its  wants.  Those  who  adopt  this  theory  urge 
the  following :  Each  people  and  race  must  form  some  ideas  of 
the  Unseen,  which  are  imaged  in  temple  and  statue  and  shrine, 
and  before  which  each  presents  its  ritual  of  sacrifice  or  offer- 
ing, of  prayer  or  song.  •  Whatever  either  may  be,  each  one 
meets  the  wants  and  expresses  the  culture  of  the  worshippers ; 
except  that  every  religion  in  a  sense  elevates  the  people  who 
accept  it,  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  stage,  and  contributing  its 
impulse  to  human  progress.  Therefore  one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another;  or,  rather,  the  religion  which  any  people  may 
conceive  or  frame  is  the  best  and  only  religion  that  is  possible 
for  their  needs. 
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There  is  snfllcieot  trath  tn  these  statements  to  make  them 
plausible :  there  are  also  in  them  a  very  serious  oversight  and 
error.  While  it  is  true  that  no  religion  can  oontinoe  to  exist 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  conscienoet  and  has  not  some 
moral  pretext  or  plausibility,  it  b  also  true  that  religion  i-an 
become  one  of  the  most  effective  agents  for  the  oomiption  of 
the  consdenoe  and  the  degradation  of  the  life.  Hence,  so  far 
is  it  from  being  true  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  anotberv  or 
that  religion  in  any  form  is  a  necessary  foroe  for  good,  that 
it  may,  and  often  does,  become  a  potent  instrument  for  evil. 
Even  the  purest  and  truest  religion,  so  soon  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  conscience  in  its  practical  working,  may  become  one 
of  the  most  effective  agents  of  demoralisation.  Christianitj 
itself,  even  in  its  purest  fonns,  and  under  the  most  sedulons 
caru,  has  licon  (constantly  liable  to  |)orvi*rbioii  and  abuse  in  the 
form  of  doctrinal  or  i*tlii(*al  miMHmci'iitiun.  It  would  seem  asi 
though  the  tncMt  i*levatin)(  of  all  agi*iicu*s  in  its  nature  cuuKl 
be(M>iiic  the  most  di^liasiiig  in  itii  actual  worlcing.  lii^ncH*  tlic 
tome  and  the  need  of  the  practical  teAt  of  cri*eds  an<l  ritual 
and  disciples,  so  winely  pn)%-idi*<l  and  so  UDH|>ariugly  enforcisd 
by  \\M  Founder:  **  Ye  Nhall  know  Uiem  by  their  fruits." 

It  f.illows  alHo,  that  uiorality,  in  the  <lee|M*r  and  tlk*  pno 
foun«ler  meaning  of  tlie  word.  i«  neceMmirif  to  yice  io  rWiyion 
iIj  truth  awi  its  vytrtk. 

It  ii«  equally  tnie«  on  tlie  other  liand,  that  retifji'tn  gives  to 
nu»rnlity  its  ///>.  Hence  morality  cannot  (liH|M*iiiii*  with  religi«m, 
hut  iici^ilrt  religion  to  enf<»n*t*  and  animate  itM  eoininan<la  an*! 
iiiH|»iralion.  The  |H*rHoiial  motivca  which  rvligiou  funiiitlM*» 
niiiHt  In*  HU|H*ra<hii*4|  to  tlie  inotivcti  of  (H»iihciciKv«  to  rtMidrr  them 
ener;!t*tic  aii<l  efri^'tive.  The  ex|M*ricact*  of  iiuli%t<liiaU  and  the 
hitftory  of  the  ra(*t*  (*«iiinrin  the  truth,  that,  aliile  morality  is 
re<|uiri'«l  t«i  flevati*  niiil  ilirect  ri*li^i«»ii.  religion  im  equally  necr*- 
sary  to  give  force  and  effect  to  morality. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SPECIAL  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES. 

i  826.  It  has  already  been  explained,  that,  while  morality 
begins  with  the  purposes  and  dispositions  as  voluntary  acts 
and  states,  it  does  not  end  with  either,  but  reaches  forward  to 
the  feelings  and  external  actions.  This  is  pre-emiuentlj'  true 
of  religious  duties,  inasmuch  as  religion  is  the  last  and  noblest 
outcome,  as  well  as  the  inmost  spring  and  manifestation,  of  a 
right  moral  character. 

The  first  and  most  comprehensive  of  religious  duties  is  to 
possess  a  religious  character,  such  as  is  justified  and  ^^  ^^  pou^m 
required  by  the  conscience.  No  duty  can  be  truly  •  mH»iom 
moral  which  does  not  spring  from  the  character,  which  ii 
No  character  can  be  morally  right  which  does  not  •*'^«**' 
consciously  or  unconsciously  recognize  religious  motives,  and 
impel  to  religious  duties.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  should 
be  good  at  heart,  whose  religious  faith  is  neither  definite  nor 
settled.  Education,  pre-occupations,  prejudices,  and  ignorance 
may  hinder  or  embarrass  the  development  of  the  religious  emo- 
tions and  activities.  While,  for  such  defects,  the  man  is  more 
or  less  responsible,  he  may  still  in  heart  be  true,  not  only  to 
conscience,  but  to  God.  Indeed,  if  a  man  is  true  to  the  one,  he 
must  be  true  to  the  other.  Such  exceptions  prove,  rather  than 
weaken,  the  rule  that  the  first  and  great  duty  of  man  is  to  pos- 
sess a  religions  character.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  and  of  reason : 
*'  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart." 
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The  chaisoter  to  manifested  and  elrengthened  by  appropriaU 
special  actiona.  These  are  threefold,  —  the  intclWci- 
ualt  the  emotional,  and  the  external,  —  constitntiog 


•ita.c«..»  three  classes  of  duties;  the  will,  the  immediate 
agent  of  the  dutiful  or  ethical  choosing,  being  supposed  to  lie 
present,  and  to  animate  and  direct  eadi  and  all  of  these  forms 
of  sction. 

f  327.  The  intellectual  dntiesi  or  duttos  of  faith,  are  oompre* 
fartattMiMi  bended  under  the  rule,  that  it  to  the  dut j  of  erery 
^1^^^  man  to  possesi  conect,  complete,  and  fixed  religious 
taita.  opinions.    All  religious  motives,  ss  hss  been  es« 

plained,  are  derived  from  faith  in  spiritoal  beings  and  tniths. 
These  truths  do  not  tooeh  the  spirit,  nor  address  the  senses, 
except  on  inlVequent  and  extraordinary  occasions.  Even  if  the 
one  or  the  otiier  or  both  were  true,  what  is  lielieved  coocL*niing 
religious  objects  must  he  assertiKl  and  assentisl  to  in  the  Conn 
of  opinions  or  a  creed.  TheHC  tniUis  arc  ca|)able  of  an  ex* 
hauHtleiiH  variety  of  utatemeiit,  srguineiit  and  ap|ieal.  It  is 
esHeutisl  e%*en  to  one's  iiitelleetual  energy,  that  hin  n*liiriouii 
cree<l  tibouUI  lie  held  flnnlv.  and,  m>  far  as  he  in  a  n>aiu»iiak4e 
and  thinking  U*ing,  that  it  should  )h*  held  rationalh  smi  wim*lv. 
So  far  as  a  man  in  iiiici*rtain  and  iudelluite  in  hiii  n*ligit»u» 
belief,  ho  far  \»  the  |»ower  of  Inn  faith  to  e«introl  and  animate 
bin  fi*4*liiigii  and  eondiict  weakennl  or  il«i«tn»y(Nl.  TIr*  entirv 
deatnu'tioii  of  an  iitten^l  and  rea>4)neil  vtvviX  might  not  invoke 
the  iitiflolute  nf*gation  of  religiotm  faith,  for  tin*  n*aM9n  that  oiif'a 
latent  and  unexprewMtl  U*lief  may  sun'ive  that  aaM*nt  whi<*h  i« 
the  pHKlurt  a  II 1 1  takeft  the  form  of  n*flertinii  and  logie :  ^ueh  a 
negative  enu'd,  h(»wever.  mtiht  gn*atly  weaken,  if  it  doea  not 
wholly  auii|M*iid  the  o|N*ratioii  <»f  religicHin  niotivt^a.  for  tlie  rra* 
son  that  the  wrakenins  of  conM-ioiin  iiitrlligent  SAsent  involve* 
tiie  weakening  of  n*ligi<Miii  imptilfM*  and  inspiration.  The  n*- 
ligiiiu<«  opini«>ns  ulitmld  In*  «i»rn*«'t,  in  onler  tliat  the  truth  of 
nititixi'n  ptlH»uhl  Im'  n*pn**it'nt4-<l  ;  they  mIk mid  l»e  eom|)lett\  tliat 
tbeiM*  motives  may  lie  liarmouicMw  ami  well-nHinded ;  and  thry 
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should  be  fixed,  in  order  that  they  may  act  with  the  energy 
which  is  required. 

§  828.  If  the  attainment  and  retention  of  faith  are  obliga- 
tory, it  is  also  obligatory  to  use  the  means  which  are  ,.  . 
essential  to  these  effects.  The  time,  the  thought,  theneMii 
the  reading  and  reflection,  which  may  be  demanded,  *'  *"*' 
should  be  expended  with  a  conscientious  spirit.  Inasmuch 
also  as  the  decision  of  questions  of  faith  may  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  inclinations  and  prejudices,  these  inquiries  should 
be  conducted  in  an  honest  and  candid  temper.  Special  care 
should  be  taken,  that  no  biasing  influences  should  withdraw 
the  attention  from  any  impoil^ant  evidence,  or  persuade  to  par- 
tial or  one-sided  views.  When  a  conclusion  is  reached,  it 
should  be  distinctly  avowed  to  others  in  all  self-respecting  ways, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  positive  for  one's  self  and  pledged  to 
others.  This  is  the  more  necessary  if  the  profession  of  one's 
faith  involves  any  sacrifice  of  reputation  or  social  position,  or 
discomfort.  The  general  obligation  to  truth  and  manliness,  to 
say  nothing  of  special  duties  to  one's  self  and  to  God,  exacts 
this  duty. 

There  are  peculiar  obligations  which  rest  upon  every  man  with  respect 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated.    The  religious   g-...^  ^ui. 
faith  and  opinions  of  every  child  and  youth  are  necessarily    gations  In 
formed  at  first  by  the  teaching  of  others,  and  are  founded    the  revision 
very  largely  on  the  confidence  which  we  give  to  our  kinsfolk    of  tradltion«l 
and  friends.    We  say  very  largely,  but  not  wholly;  for  what- 
ever in  our  traditional  faith  is  true,  and  is  fitted  to  our  nature  as  truth, 
will  be  responded  to  by  the  conscience  even  of  a  child,  and  even  iraimrt 
a  sanction  and  sacredness  to  much  that  is  erroneous  and  defective.    As 
we  grow  older,  we  are  necessarily  summoned  to  the  duty  of  justifying  our 
faith  to  our  reflective  judgment.    In  doing  this,  we  must  revise  this  faith 
in  the  light  of  our  maturer  and  more  independent  thinking.    This  process 
should  be  conducted  with  all  the  thoroughness  possible,  with  all  the  aids 
which  the  community  of  believers  can  give,  with  all  the  critical  suggestions 
which  reason  enforces,  and  with  an  honest  and  earnest  desire  to  find  and 
hold  the  truth. 

Upon  the  issue  of  such  an  inquiry  concerning  one's  faith,  will  depend  the 
most  important  consequences  to  the  moral  life.    Every  man  who  thinks 
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«iBitluiT««crMd  aad  A  nUgloB  of  MMM  Mrt  orocli«r.  Ariialw, 
ctem,  ■ipMwtlciani,  all  har*  a  poiltiTa  m  truly  m  a  nefMlr*  tld^  WWl 
AAch  nuin  bolda  conceniliiii  tiM  Udimd.  nust  nimtU  And  AolnAte,  mmI 
ftlATAle  or  itofmMA,  his  monX  life.  Aohnik  ^1  known  nllgkNw.  ChitelAAltj 
It  dtotinipiiiliAd  for  esAntittg .  At  tb*  oondttlon  of  himiAA  XAmmmdmmm^  a  fm^ 
■oiiaI  teith,  f  be  piodiict  of  wAgon  as  lUnniDetl  l^  dlrlno  gokUncA  And  hrlp. 
which  Bart  be  Achtered  by  eTeiy  IndlvldiMl  for  hlmaelf.  Wbecber  btoior- 
loAl  ABd  raperoAtoral  CbrUtlAnily  be  tme  or  fAlte^thk  dodrlao  of  IaIUi  tmm 
mtrmt  be  ehAkeD.  And  wtlh  It  the  obllfAtloB  thAt  reota  npon  eveiy  |wreoA  la 
a  ChrlstiAa  ooantry,  to  Appfoprtete  to  hliaeelf  whAterar  aidrhoal  force  there 
!■  in  ite  objectire  moClTca,  aad  wbatever  eneri^  lice  in  ita  eabjectlve  tiaet 
and  hope.  The  ureal  queetion,  whether  Chriatlanliy  !■  from  God,  aad 
what  ie  he  ln|iort  as  a  motlre  power,  eboold  be  net  and  decided  by  evacy 
■an  with  a  Jnet  appreciation  of  lu  ethical  Inportaace. 

Xameatneaa  and  eertoutneee  In  fomlng  and  lioldlng  rellflona  opiniana 
are  c«>mlBtent  with  toleration  aad  charity  fw  thoee  who  differ 
'■"■'Mlltf  frum  na  Thie  !■  made  to  appear  from  the  conaldemiion,  thai 
toleraileB'  the  tmth  which  correeponde  to  faith  as  a  duty  aad  a epiritnal 
9m4  riMrllf.  ii"P«l'«*  i*  |M*nK>n«l  and  roiirn*l«',  rallirr  than  al«trari  and 
ri-l1f*('tl%'r.  Thr  rn'***!*  ami  llifH>|ii){ii*B  uhlrh  arr  ripti  iid 
In  laniniaiP*  eri*  rsAlly  diMtliiKiilnhiHl  fn»iii  tlir  liulividual  felihs  of  imliviilual 
men.  Mm  may  ■!(»'••  In  tlir  ftiilMUntiul  fi*iitiirr«  nf  thrlr  fifnuinal  faith. 
wh«iillffpr  In  nHiprt't  to  ihi*  pn>|MMitlonii  In  whlfli  thU  faith  la  rs| 
For  many  piiri»ri«rii,  creriU  and  ByMruii  art*  not  imty  iltwImMi*  Imi 
eery  ;  yrt  It  ahdiilil  n4*Vf*r  In*  fori:<»tlrn,  that  th«>y  arr  alwayn  ■iihaldiary  to 
prrMiiial  Wlirf.  Kor  thin  rraniin,  tlHMM*  who  illfTtT  In  rrtipprt  to  ■ynil«>l«, 
nil  in*  <ir  IfM.  «hi»ultl  nut  «»nly  tnli*niir  imr  Knot  In*  r  fnr  rmiMmfl  «if  falrnr^e 
and  i-oiirti«y.  Iiut  fnmi  th<*  IiIkIht  niotlvi^  of  rhariiy  whlili  llilnkrth  no 
rvll.  mitl  Willi  h  U  AufHrlfiiily  rn1lKlit<>n«>t1  tn  know  tliat  dlffrrpn^f*  In 
lnirl|r«iiml  »M*rni  Hrr  rtiffi|iMtnilr  with  unity  In  tl«lfi|r  faith. 

If  tli«-»r  triith«  »rf  hi*  I  it  In  virw.  |ini|{ri-««  In  th«>  m'Ii'Ik-c*  cif  rr|i;:ii<n 
liftiini*«  iiiff  \*t\\\  ai4iii«i  ii'niiiiii<i  rtt;)it,  Imii  h  rt-lit;i**ii«  <lnry.  Tli*-  ':ftrM««i 
ftfiiilv  of  r<  lit;tiHi«  uinl  rhri«ii:iii  trnrli  lM-««>tiii-«  ltii|M-raii\i-  tiiii|i-r  n'l  *I  «■ 
M^hf  %i  hit  h  t«ifrt.«tii  14  1  Iw*  MhfMl  ii|Miii  CiimI'*  rrlar(iin«  tii  man  hy  li|a*<  l^ 
«i't«-ti<t'.  aiMl  phii'Miiphy.  Thr  um>  of  thU  ll^'hi  for  Imllvliliinl  ami  ■•«»•: 
illiiiiiiniitlou  Iw^oiui-a  a  »a<  n-d  <iMit;M(H>n  infi-rittl  hy  t tium  irmr  and  l«y 

$  \\'2\*.    Tli«»    <lijli«"«    of    n*li;;iMii4    fiM*liiit;    an*   ciMijjatorr    for 

^    .      ^  two   ri*:iH<ii|i«.      Tho  llrnt  :   rfliu'i<>iiH  i*iiMilitiiiit  iirr  the 

p«fi««  •# 

rrii«i»m  tM''ii:tI    nn-l    ntri*«»- iry   if»jMiiiHi»   !••   iili-rimi-*    truth 

:ili<l    li-]i;;iMii>«    ninth  1'^.         I'tii*    m*i*iMi<|  ;    |i'li^iii||i«  ||hh 

li^i*a  auti  iudui'iHi'H,  lit'in^:  (»n*-i*uiiiiviitJ}'  |MTHoiial,  a«'t  fiin*t'tijr 
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upon  the  emotions ;  and  therefore  strong  and  warm  emotions 
are  properly  required  as  the  measure  and  evidence  of  religious 
fidelity.  Indeed,  faith  in  the  religious  and  especially  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  term,  is  conceived  as  partly  intellectual 
and  parUy  emotional ;  blending  the  assent  of  the  intellect  with 
the  consent  of  the  heart.  It  involves  definite  and  permanent 
convictions,  and  implies  earnest  and  intense  emotion. 

The  prominent  forms  of  religious  feeling  are  reverence,  grati- 
tude, penitence,  trust,  hope,  peace,  and  joy.    Hence 
these  are  all  enjoined  as  positive  duties.     Inasmuch,  reii^ons 
however,  as  men  differ  very  widely  in  respect  to  '•*""*• 
temperament  and  emotional  habits,  these  difi'erences  are  partly 
constitutional,  and  partly  the  results  of  inward  and  outward 
culture.     No  fixed  standard  of  duty,  or  ideal  of  achievement, 
can  be  definitely  conceived,  or  imposed  upon  all.     Individu- 
ality in  religious  emotion  should  be  most  strenuously  guarded 
and  conceded,  as  the  only  security  against  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy. 

The  exercise  and  culture  of  the  religious  affections  is  an  in- 
dispensable and  essential  duty,  for  the  reason  that  ihity  of 
it  is  through  these  emotions  that  religious  truth  **••  ■•"•• 
holds  and  increases  its  power  over  the  man.  The  emotions 
themselves  are  the  most  efficient  of  which  man  is  capable. 
When  thoroughly  aroused  and  constantly  sustained,  they  ex- 
clude and  control  every  inferior  affection.  It  is  useless  to 
contend  against  appetite  and  ambition  and  greed  and  indo- 
lence and  pride,  so  long  as  no  superior  and  warmer  feeling 
takes  their  place.  But  the  instant  that  any  man  yields  bis 
heart  to  the  love  and  gratitude  and  hope  which  are  ready  to  be 
kindled  by  the  revelation  of  God  and  Christ  and  heaven,  he  has 
gamed  the  victory.  He  has  fulfilled  the  precept,  "Walk  in  the 
Spuit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."   Duties  of 

§  330.  The  duties   of  religious  action  are  bmd-   reUgiott* 
ing,   because  they  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
manifestations  of  the  purposes  and  emotions.     As  all  actions 
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■hoald  bt  lBip<ltod  and  oootroDed  bj  religioM  moHvM,  cwy 
Mt  enforoed  bjr  tlw  conadence  beooniM  a  rellgioM  dntj.  As 
DO  inteDlloD  or  feeUng  can  be  regarded  aa  oonpleta  iwtO  it 
haa  baan  axpraaaad  and  embodied  in  word  or  look  or  deed, 
tbe  obligallon  to  parpoaa  and  fed  indodea  tba  ohHgatioa 
to  apeak  and  look  and  act  rightly.  Tbe  doctrine  ao  cniphati 
cally  emphaaiied  in  the  Chriatian  ethkaa,  that  the  heart  ia  all 
in  all,  that  the  tree  moat  be  good  if  the  fniit  ia  to  be  good, 
haa  not  infkaqoently  been  aboaed  to  ezenee  from  carteraal 
action,  and  even  to  aanction  actiona  that  are  qoeationahiat 
under  the  aeemingly  fair  but  actoaUy  foul  caaoiatrj  that  good 
intentiona  escuae  or  hallow  injoriooa  deede.  The  aeenrily 
againat,  and  the  protection  from,  theae  penrereiooa  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  prindple  that  the  good  tree  Boat  and  will  bring 
forth  good  fruit. 

When  we  proceed  to  name  and  claeeif)'  the  religioQe  dutiea, 
wc  Ami  oureolvee  omhamiHiHHl  bv  tbe  truth,  that,  inasmurh  m 
eviTV  act  of  dittv  w  iMiforiHtl  liy  n-H^iouH  inutiviti,  it  f(»IIowt 
tiiat  vver>'  obligatory  act  ia  a  relifctoua  dut}*.  Whataoe%'er  we 
do,  we  are  commandtHl  to  do  it  **  an  uuio  the  Ix>rd."  For  the 
n^aiioiia  already  given,  we  limit  oumelvea  to  acta  that  are  tbe 
ezprt*aiiiou  and,  mo  Id  ii|N*ak,  tla*  (H>iiiplt*tion.  of  wume  ioU*iition 
which  ia  (lin*i*tly  concerned  with  |ienM>nnl  Immage  or  eimitioo 
or  honor  lo  (lod.  Such  an*  the  dutiea  of  pnifeeainic  our  n*li- 
jriotiH  faith,  of  ini parting  it  to  othent.  and  the  expreimion  of 
our  vmotiouM  iu  the  Bo-callefl  actit  of  private  and  social  norahip 
l»y  nie<liution.  praiMe.  and  prayer. 

i  'SM.  To  pntftMM  our  faith,  ia  an  act  to  which  we  are 
»«fli  •#  im|M'Ih»<|  by  rvcry  ri|{hl  impuliM*  fn>m  within.  aiMl 

fnini  whi<*h  wc*  an*  nentrniniMl  onlv  hv  hoatilitv  or 


••r  fftlta.  ^     ,  .  .       .  _, 

a  want  (»f  sympathy  on  the  part  i»f  othem.     To  n*- 

frniii  fr-Mii  nn  ai-t  h«i  niitnrnl  and  n*aM>nalilf*.  i*»  i^nolilc ;  fH*iii|t 

net    I  till  V   iiiini<ir:il    luit    al^o    iinniunlv.   aii<l    hfiit-f   mu   olFrniv 

a^aiii-t  f-«iiipi4iiii(-i>.      luaf>tnii«'h.  aU4».  a^  thi*  ni<ili\t-n  to  fHlchlv 

art*  uMMt  im|N'ra(iv«-,  iht*  iiffi-ntv  in  HH^t  m  ricni*.     It  o<it  only 
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betrays  weakness  of  principle,  but  it  tends  to  weaken  it. 
Hence  tbe  importance  attached  to  the  confession  of  one's  faith, 
and  the  duty  of  doing  this  at  the  exposure  or  sacrifice  even  of 
life. 

It  is  needful  for  others,  also,  that  we  not  only  confess  our 
faith,  bnt  that  we  seek  to  impart  it  to  others.  If  our  faith  is 
believed  to  be  important  or  essential  to  ourselves,  it  is  or  may 
be  equally  needed  by  our  fellow-men.  Hence  conscience  bids 
08  assert  and  defend  and  extend  it,  so  far  as  we  may,  with  an 
earnestness  and  zeal  which  are  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  blessing  which  we  seek  to  impart.  Christianity  assumes 
that  its  truths  and  motives  are  needed  by  men  just  in  propor- 
tion to  their  indifference  or  unwillingness  to  believe  and  obey 
it.  The  duty  of  proclaiming  it  and  defending  it,  of  bringing 
men,  if  possible,  to  accept  it  as  true  and  practically  supreme, 
may  often  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  this  very  indiffer- 
ence and  dislike. 

In  professing  and  propagating  our  faith,  as  in  the  discharge 
of  all  duties,  we  are  bound  to  use  sound  discrimination  and 
wise  expediency :  our  love  for  the  truth  ^^  should  abound  with 
all  judgment."  We  are  neither  commanded  nor  permitted  to 
offend  against  good  manners,  or  to  be  obtrusive  or  dog- 
matical or  intolerant  or  censorious  or  impatient.  "  The 
servant  of  the  Lord  should  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  with  all 
men,"  etc. 

§  882.  Uie  duties  of  worship  have  immediate  respect  to  God. 
We  owe  and  pay  thv^m  directly  to  him.  Inasmuch  ,j„t,^g  ^^ 
as  we  are  made  in  his  image  as  spiritual  beings,  worship, 
and  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  open  to  his  inspection ; 
inasmuch  also  as  he  has  access  to  the  inmost  springs  of  our 
inner  life,  —  we  are  capable  of  direct  communication  or  spiritual 
intercourse  with  him  in  the  ways  of  praise  and  gratitude,  and 
confession  and  petition.  ''God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 
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Wonhip  b  twofold, — the  wotriJp  of  rereroBt  and 
w«nfei»ii  reoognitkNi«  and  the  wonhip  of  petitioo.  Both  tf 
t««fftM.  11^^^  m^Q  obligatoiy  in  external  acta,  for  aooMwhil 
different  reasons. 

Worship  proper,  or  reverence,  is  the  natnrml  leflccttoa  or 
re-action  of  a  right-hearted  soal,  in  riew  of  the  mjatery  and 
majesty,  the  moral  perfection  and  the  tender  lore,  of  God* 
The  exercise  of  these  emotions  has  been  explained  as  ofatt* 
gatory.  Tlio  expression  of  them  in  act  is  that  spontaaeoas 
and  natural  tribute  to  God  as  we  think  of  hhn  and  feel  towaidi 
him,  which  no  right-hearted  person  would  choose  to  withhold, 
or  fail  to  express.  Whether  the  utterance  be  in  |>rivale,  in  the 
seclusion  of  personal  communion  with  the  Father  who  secth  ia 
secret ;  or  in  |Hiblic,  under  the  inspiration  of  social  song  and 
praise,  ^-womhip  is  a  duty,  and  notie  tlic  loss  because  it  b  a 
|)i*i%'ilf*ge  from  wliicli  the  right  li(*art4M|  man  caunol  rcfrsin. 
Thi*  cant  and  f«>rni:ilirini  whirli  oftiMi  c*lmnu*t4*rizo  the  W4>rship 
of  tlie  uncultivatCMl  in  nu  iK*nsc  cxcum*,  how  fur  siievvr  thi*y 
may  explain,  the  indifference  or  contempt  of  the  over*cultur«4 
pmctii*al  stheiMt,  whether  he  wonihi|M  ap|M>tite  or  culture  or 
hiniHclf  in  the  plac*e  of  the  Father  of  his  ft|Nrit.  Private 
wiinthip  ix  a  simple  due  which  ever}'  man  is  im|ielli*d  to  render 

to  <i«xl. 

S«H*ial  worHliip  \n  e<|ually  s|N)ntaneoiirt  fit>m  men  a*  members 

.^_.  ,  of    n  iiMnniunitv  wlm    rrrn^ni/i-   ttuir  c«ininii*n  re* 

•kipsBdiW  l:iti(MiH  Id  (mmI.  and  thei«-)iv  rv<in!iii/f  nm-  amittHT 
AA  liirt  rrrntnieH  nn«l  «*)iililri'n.  Mt-n  «iii<»  nrt*  ri;:lit- 
hcarte«l  ti>w:iril  thi'iiiscU«*H  unil  tonunl  oiu'  »n«itlirr  tnn  nf'\«T 
Jiiin  li:in<lH  in  l*iMtli<T)ioiN|  wi(h'»ut  h|Nintani  *>uh|%  lifting  thi-m 
to  hi-:ivi*n,  an<l  ntti-rin^  the  (i*njnion  |ir:ivf'r,  '*(>(ir  Falhfi  «i)hi 
art  in  hravi'n.  IIhHdhciI  }n'  tliv  nanir.**  The  inMant  thev  <lo 
fill-,  they  U'tiinir  a  <-liurrli  in  npirit  :  an<l.  iri*«'>:ni/in);  the  ni-w 
ho-  ::i)  liiin<l  tli:it  h«>M-*  ihriii  t<i'^*-tlii  r.  tii«  \  ail«l  t'l  (iMir  |»ni\i'r. 

•  S  • 

*' Tli\    kiiiijil'ini  (-tiriir."       'Ihii   iiiv«*lvi>**  a  rn-vH^nicidn  of    Ihe 
chureli  in  hoiih-  Hurt,  m  :iit  i*r^aiit/.i*t|  i«'li^ii»n>«  cvtmmuuitv .  »:th 


\ 
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institatioiiB  and  days  and  seasons  for  worship  ;  all  of  which,  if 
not  enforced  by  any  positive  revelation  or  authority,  would 
come  into  being  by  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  a  common 
relationship  to  God.^ 

We  do  not  discuss  here  the  nature  or  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  nor  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day,  nor 
ihe  sacredness  or  authority  of  any  other  scriptural  institution  : 
we  simply  assert  the  duty  of  social  worship  as  enforced  by 
every  man's  conscience  when  confronted  with  the  sight  or  pres- 
ence of  God. 

The  expression  of  the  religious  emotions  in  acts  and  institu- 
tutions  of  worship  has  a  most  important  indirect  inporUnee 
influence  on  the  future  of  an  individual  and  the  •'^®"''*P' 
community.  This  circumstance  enhances  the  obligation  to  the 
performance  of  this  class  of  duties.  The  neglect  or  non- 
exercise  of  outward  religious  manifestations  involves  sloth  and 
torpor  in  the  sensibilities  themselves.  If  woi^hip  and  gratitude 
are  withheld,  the  sensual  and  selfish  impulses  and  emotions 
which  these  higher  impulses  are  fitted  to  exclude  and  restrain 
are  certain  to  control  the  man.  They  connect  themselves  with 
all  the  associations  and  actions.  They  are  inwrought  into  the 
habits,  and  attain  an  unnatural  strength  and  predominance ; 
while  the  superior  impulses  are  dwarfed  in  their  capacit}',  or 
are  ignominiously  overlooked  and  neglected.  If  nothing  worse 
follows,  the  man  disuses  his  noblest  feelings ;  and  the  capacity 
to  call  them  into  quick  and  active  exercise  dwindles  into  feeble- 
ness. Such  a  man  practically  renounces  his  birthright,  by  fail- 
ing) ^y  <^ts  and  habits  of  worship,  to  recognize  his  inheritance 
of  immortality  and  his  kinship  with  God. 

To  worship  in  the  forms  of  praise  and  gratitude,  is  as  natural 
for  man  as  it  is  to  breathe.     In  this  natural  worship  as  a  senti- 

1  This  obligation  involves  in  some  sense  the  recognition  of  the  Church 
as  an  organized  institution,  which  has  equal  importance  and  permanence 
with  the  family  and  the  state,  but  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  do  not 
include  within  the  plan  of  this  treatise. 
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Bent,  and  m  expraiied  hj  woid  or  set,  there  it  not  of 
any  Tirtae.  To  be  n  dntj,  it  must  hare  an  ethical  or  apiritnal 
•ignificanoe,  and  be  euetained  by  a  righteoue  character  and  life. 
Of  euch  a  life,  euch  wonhip  is  the  bright  and  rnnenniUMtii 
flower.  In  every  caae,  howerer,  the  neglect  of  worship  as  felt 
or  expreeeed  is  a  token  of  moral  evil,  and  a  certain  nethod  of 
eonflnning  each  evil. 

f  3S3.  By  imijfWt  <a  lAe  apecial  tetue  of  tki  loerd,  w«  Mean 
er«wM»  petition  for  apiritaal  or  physical  beneflts.  The  fan- 
si  prairw.  pube  to  ask  for  benefits  of  both  kbds  is  strm^  in 
the  uncultured  mind ;  and  it  is  sometimes  irresistible,  under  the 
experience  of  a  great  necessity,  even  with  those  who  pemmde 
tliemselves  that  to  ask,  hoping  to  receive  any  thing  of  God«  to 
irratiooal  and  unscientific  In  coc^r  moments,  however,  and 
uudcr  the  premMirc  of  Rcieotific  duK*orery,  the  n*igo  cif  lew 
fleeins  to  tlireat4*ii  to  take  complete  |>aiu»ettNion  of  X\w  utiiverie 
of  matu*r  aud  of  ii|Mrit,  sml  to  Muliject  i*v«*ry  event  to  s  rigid 
niHt^Miiitv  wbk'h  itn  Author  ttiii  not  or  will  not  l>reak.     Men 

m 

UHuatly  AikI  U*tM  dilUi-iilty  In  U^lieviug  tlist  (WmI  is  able  to  give 
gtMMj  Hpiritual  giftM  U»  those*  wIm>  ask  him,  tlisn  tliat  lie  csn 
direct  mHterial  sfcencieH  t4>  H|iiN*isl  iHHUi*M  in  auMwer  to  |M*titiuns 
fnim  men.  If  wc  consider  Ui«*  two  kimlii  of  lieneflts  apart,  we 
find  tliat  uiMl«*r  Hpiritiiat  lienefits  an*  (^>mprehended  all  t^iiicviT* 
r^wiMHi  af  *'***'  effiftH  ill  the  human  spirit,  —  the  int«*Uet-tusl 
•yiritMJ  aiitl  eiuotioiial  uh  truly  a»  tlie  etlii(*al  and  n*li}ei«»ua. 


"""'***  Kflfectit  of  tin*  H4»rt,  to  ttie  ordinary  i'oniK.'iou«nefts, 
M*i-in  to  olM*y  ii«>  l;iw  :  they  are  8|Kiiitane«>uii  if  not  capn<*itiua. 
Kxc^'ptui^  the  voluntary,  which  are  d(*Mi^tu*<lly  remove* i  froa 
aii\  iiifliii'iHf  or  oiiitrol  on  the  part  of  (tod,  Uic  remainder  ar« 
n<»t  Mi  t»b\ioii»ly  (i>utn»lled  by  nect*AHary  agencies  as  to  exclude 
the  <ii>iitrol  and  tlirertion  of  Ciod  in  answer  to  the  |tetiti<iiu 
of  iiH'ii.  Mniiv  |HTH«)n*i  who  cnnmit  lN*lii'Ve  ttiat  tlH*  |N-1itifinA  of 
ni«*ii  i-.-in  hA\i*  niiy  inflti«*iifv  within  th«*  di»nmHi  of  matter  mil 
coUM-iit  that  IhkI  rtitt  nio%-e  on  the  spirit  of  man  without  inter* 
feriu|{  with  the  inde|N*udetK*e  of  the  individual  will  or  the  fixed- 
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ness  of  spiritual  laws.  The  magic  sympathy  and  power  which 
one  person  exerts  over  another,  the  strange  likings  and  mislik- 
ings  which  often  appear  in  human  affections,  and  awaken  unex- 
pected impulses  to  action,  the  singular  and  mysterious  invasion 
of  unanticipated  images  and  thoughts,  suggest  many  reasons 
why  God  might  be  supposed  to  inspire  and  move  to  manifold 
thoughts  and  purposes  such  as,  without  such  aid  or  influence, 
would  never  be  experienced.  For  these  reasons,  most  scientific 
thcists  ¥nll  consent  that  God  may  possibly  answer  the  petitions 
of  men  by  spiritual  aid  and  blessing. 

But  when  the  question  concerns  physical  effects  or  phe- 
nomena, the  objections,  at  first  thought,  seem  to 
be  insuperable.  Material  forces  are  fixed  in  their  phjuirai 
operation  by  unchanging  laws:  they  are  so  corre-  ^Jf*!, 
lated  to  one  another,  and  (so  to  speak)  so  constantly 
proceeding  in  and  out  from  one  another,  that  to  suppose  the 
quantity  of  force  to  be  changed  an  iota,  or  a  single  law  to  be 
sighted  or  set  aside,  is  to  abandon  science,  and  to  render  expe- 
rience impossible.  Prayer  that  is  petition,  it  is  argued,  cannot 
be  a  physical  force ;  that  is,  as  the  proposition  is  understood, 
prayer  cannot  produce  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
to  which  physical  agencies  are  proximate.  The  phrase  ^'physi- 
cal force"  when  used  in  such  a  connection  is  obviously  ambigu- 
ous. It  may  mean  a  force  which  is  itself  only  physical,  or  it 
may  sonify  a  force  which  makes  itself  manifest  or  effective  by 
changes  and  effects  that  are  only  material.  Thinking  or  feel- 
ing or  choice,  as  exercised  by  men,  except  on  the  theory  of  the 
materialist,  are  not  physical  but  psjxhical  forces ;  and  yet,  in 
the  daily  experience  of  myriads  of  human  beings,  they  control 
and  alter  manifold  physical  phenomena,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
movements  of  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned.  They  dis- 
turb and  alter  the  correlations  of  purely  physical  agents,  evok- 
ing agencies  which  without  them  would  never  have  appeared, 
and  preventing  others  from  occurring.  More  than  this  is  true : 
not  only  do  they  affect  physical  phenomena  in  human  and 
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animal  bodies,  but  through  them  they  miter  the  verjr  **  ooane 
of  nature  "  itaelf  by  changoa  in  foreeta  and  ttreams ;  drying  or 
flooding  fertile  plaina,  one  or  both,  by  destroying  villages,  and 
sweeping  cities  into  the  sea. 

If  a  spiritual  force,  when  intimately  connecte<l  with  matter, 
fmM^wT^  cfui  accomplish  physical  changes  lUie  these,  wbal 
uTfaiy**  *^^  we  say  of  the  capadtj*  of  the  Eternal  SpirU 
ns  tem  •!  to  effect  many  more  and  vastly  greater  changea,  if 
**^*^  indeed  he  is  not  mors  nearly  related  to  the  foroso 

of  nature  than  the  human  spirit  is  to  the  body?  He  would  be 
a  rash  man  who  would  deny  that  He  who  created  and  upholds 
these  forces  by  his  immanent  and  upholding  power,  may  so 
manifest,  direct,  and  combine  them  as  to  accomplish  any  physi- 
cal effect  which  he  pleases,  in  answer  to  prayer,  in  entire  con* 
sittU'iK'y  with  the  lawM  which  he  has  iin|K>iHMl  u|»on  ilicm. 

It  irt  iin|M>rtsiit,  howeviT,  to  diHtinKiitiih  the  oxiiitence  of  a 
forcH*  aimI  itn  laws,  from  tlie  uccumriice  of  a  plu-uoroiMMin  or  the 
pitxliiction  of  au  eflf(*<*t.  Wc  might  evvii  aMK»rt,  Uiat  Uicjugh 
the  foniti  of  the  phyMieal  iiiiiveriM*  and  their  lawa  ha%'e  never 
chiiiigeil  from  the  tiegiuuiiig,  and  even  while  not  a  |iarti«*le  of 
matter  haii  UH*n  (ii*htrovi*<l,  the  effect  of  theite  forces  in  tlk'ir 
eoiiit»iiiiM|  uc'ti«>n  ban  never  bi*<*n  in  any  two  iimtauti*  precimdy 
the  hanie.  Fon\*M  ami  lawit  may  continually  re|N*at  theniM'lvrs, 
at)«l  lh«'  phenomena  which  coimtitute  tlieat*  efftt*!*  may  ne\cr 
U'  alike.  The  fixe^hu^HH  (if  the  agenc*ieM  which  an*  em|»li»}ed 
hv  <t(M|  ill  the  ctmdiict  of  the  uiiiverm*  commamls  tlie  i<«»iiliilein« 
of  1111*11.  I'he  varietv  of  the  reitiiltH.  ami  the  wiiMlom  nimiiife»t«d 
hi  their  pnidiictiim,  c«»ui|m*1  their  a«Imiratioii. 

i  *\\\\.  Th*-n-  in  no  (<«>n<lition  of  lif«*.  and  mt  einnimf»tances, 
undrr  whii-h  it  is  not  the  diit\  of  m<*n  t4»  a**k  fi»r  the 
pt%pt\%\m\m  U'lii'fliH  which  thi-y  di^ire,  hopin};  to  ntfive  tht^m. 
••'"'••/'*  I'ravrr  in  the  fi.rni  of  iH'tition.  a«  well  a«  in  thr 
ffirni  Iff  wiin»liip.  in  aUo  a  nntht  im|K>rtant  duty. 
The  armn^rnifnt  \*\  whirh  the  nnvption  of  lilriit»in|ca  c»f  every 
sort  im  maiJe  de|ieh(U*nt  u|ion  prayer  in  must  worthy  of  God.  and 
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most  beDeficent  to  roan.  It  brings  and  holds  man  to  his  appro- 
priate place,  with  respect  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  in  the  con- 
stant recognition  of  his  dependence,  in  gratitude  for  favors 
received,  in  hope  that  what  he  seeks  may  be  gained  for  the 
asking,  and  in  filial  submission  to  the  divine  wisdom  should  the 
blessing  be  denied. 

Where  the  last  element  is  not  present,  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer  is  absent.  Dictation  to  the  Supreme,  under  g,bn,|gg|on 
the  fair  guise  of  what  is  called  importunity,  is  in-  eMeiitiai  to 
compatible  with  the  temper  which  qualifies  man  to  ^  ^' 
pray  at  all.  Confidence  that  the  particular  blessing  asked  for 
will  be  given,  though  disguised  under  the  name  of  the  assurance 
of  faith,  goes  beyond  the  terms  of  any  promise  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  inference.  Earnestness,  minuteness,  fervor, 
frequency  in  petitions,  are  all  enforced  b}-  nature  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  dictation  and  assurance  are  most  ofifcnsive  to  the 
conscience,  and  may  become  insidious  and  degrading  sins. 
All  needed  rules  for  prayer  are  provided ;  and  every  difficulty 
is  met  by  the  spirit  of  the  direction,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  The  authority  for  employing  peti- 
tions for  good  is  ample  in  the  wonls :  "If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him  ? ' ' 

**  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain,  both  by  night  and  day; 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats. 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer, 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  caU  them  friends? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

TsNirrBOK. 
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«r foVtloo*  M;  otJeelloB,  M;  how  raliitod 
lA  etuMMntlon  of  power,  87 ;  and  to  act  of 
diotee,  92;  and  to  origlii  of  moral  rela* 
tioiM*  US;  app«al  to,  Mttles  qoMtloa  bo* 
■twaea  monu  theoriea,  130;  atUtada  of, 
tawanli  iJtoitloiial  theory,  17*2, 173;  flual 
■iBge  la  development  of.  Hi ;  bow  nlated 
to  moral  f  ooctlonB,  245. 
Coaeequenoaa,  neoeeilty  of  catenlatlng,  201 ; 
teladoa  of  benevolHiee  to  ealcalatloa  of, 

OoovletkMin,  bow  dUtingniabed  from  prln- 

dplea,  SI8. 
Oo-operattoa,  teodeney  towards,  in  etbical 

theoriea,  »>1-Wi;  neoeerity  of,  432-434; 

relvtioa  of,  to  eommnnism,  431-435. 
Cadworth,  Balpb,  on  moral  reason,  136. 
Colverwell,  Nalbanael,  on  origin  of  moral 

dktiaetloaa,  Ud. 
Camberlaod,  Rlcbard,  on  origin  of  moral 

dtrtiiieyoiie,  135. 

Darwin,  Charlee,  on  origin  of  moral  dla> 
tioctlona,  121. 

De  Biran  on  eauatlon,  87. 

IMaoee,  of  aoil,  dnty  of,  407;  of  govern- 
ment, daty  of,  516. 

Demettt.  aePM  of,  explained,  163;  affirm- 
able  of  aetiona  and  feelings,  164. 

Dailfa.  category  of,  liow  related  to  moral 
intuition,  173;  relation  of,  to  ethics,  204. 

Desire,  name  for  act  of  sensibility,  26 ;  liow 
nlated  to  sensibilHy,  25;  object  of,  26; 
errooeoos  nse  of.  27 ;  author's  analysis  of, 
attested  by  ooosdonsness,  27 -25;  objec- 
tlona  to  aoUior's  view  of,  30-32;  simple 
and  eomples,  38;  primary  and  secondary, 
SO;  natural  and  acquired  dlverslUes  of, 
«5;  terms  for,  68. 

Development,  ethical,  of  Individuals,  218- 
220;  how  related  to  social  laflueaces,  221. 

DiaposiUon  as  related  to  will,  105;  as  natu- 
ru  and  moral,  105 ;  how  related  to  habit, 
106-107;  when  right  or  wrong,  10  i. 

DIvoree,  eharaoter  of,  in  earlier  times,  479; 
relation  of,  to  modem  life,  460- (61. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  on  freedom  of  will,  and  sci- 
enee  of  history,  6^. 

Dritiks,  intoxiciitlng,  responsibility  for  In- 
dul^enoe  in,  331 ;  discussion  of  use  of,  336, 
837. 

Duty,  provisional  definition  of,  3;  grounds 
for  believing  In,  4-5;  relation  of  study  of, 
to  public  lire,  11-12;  questions  of,  dls- 
cecoed  by  educated  men,  12;  belief  in, 
how  affected  by  moral  science,  13 ;  answer 
to  practical  questions  of,  14;  importance 
of  standard  of,  14-15;  relation  of  revela- 
tion to  science  of,  15-16;  ideal  of,  146;  T. 
H.  Oreen,  William  George  Ward,  J.  P. 
Newman*  Henry  Wace,  and  ,Taraes  Mar- 
ti neau,  on  relation  of  faith  in,  to  tbeiitrn, 
151 ;  relation  of  faith  in,  to  spiritual  meta- 
physics, 161 ;  law  of.  how  related  to  will 
of  Ood,  157, 163;  chapter  on  conflict  of, 
260-266;  difficult  questions  of,  262;  chap, 
ter  on  classification  of,  30)-311 ;  rules  of, 
liow  related  to  circumstances,  805 ;  classi- 
flcatlun  of,  30S-309;  objections,  300-310; 
of  man  to  himself,  chapter  on,  312-324; 
fuudameutal  principle  of,  312;  to  our- 
selves, what?  814416;  how  refatted  to 
good  of  character  and  condition,  816-400; 


to  prndenee,  820;  how  affected  by  habit, 
320-3il ;  how  deslgtwted,  321 ;  respectlug 
appetites  and  life,  chapter  on,  32>-J44; 
law  of,  respecting  indulgeoce  of  appetites, 
826;  and  intoxicating  liquors,  335-3-i7; 
and  health  and  life,  8i6-3i3;  to  ourselves 
respecting  Intellect,  chapter  on,  8 15 -350; 
of  cultivating  the  intellect,  845 ;  how  en- 
forced, 346-347;  special  sphere  of,  for 
each  individual,  347-346 ;  relation  of  com- 
munity to,  348;  respecting  ethical  truth, 
849;  to  ourselves  relating  to  feelings  and 
habits,  chapter  on,  351-361;  of  man  to 
himself,  respecting  wants,  rights,  and 
moral  claims,  chapter  on,  362-;J73:  how 
related  to  property,  364-8  )7 ;  to  defence  of 
rights,  3iS-:371;  of  self-respect,  371-373; 
of  man  to  his  fellow-men,  chapter  on,  374- 
805;  on  what  founded,  374;  how  divid«$d, 
874 ;  how  related  to  benevolence,  376 ;  how 
related  to  moral  claims,  898,400;  respect- 
ingphysical  world,  chapter  on,  539-342; 
to  God,  chapter  on,  643-552 ;  ground  of, 
643. 
Dwlffht,  Dr.,  defines  utility,  48;  on  calcu- 
lating consequences,  201;  on  calculatljg 
consequences,  and  law  of  benevolence, 
389. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  on  love  of  self  and  of 
God,  35:  on  undue  self-love,  87;  on  di- 
vision of  faculties,  68 ;  defines  free  will, 
78;  on  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  ability,  81 ;  argues  against  infinite 
series,  82;  oi  Justice,  416. 

Elective  affinities,  doctrine  of,  448,  470. 

Eliot,  George,  on  effects  of  choice,  or  good 
or  evil,  3V3. 

Elizabeth  signing  death-warrant  of  Mary, 
97. 

Emotion,  name  for  act  of  sensibility,  25; 
how  related  to  exercise  of  sensibility,  25 ; 
natural,  contrasted  with  those  penetrated 
by  will,  34;  simple  and  complex,  38;  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  39 ;  passive,  49 ;  de- 
geident  on  attention,  60;  capacity  for, 
ow  affected  by  repetition,  60;  natural 
and  ac;]ulred  diversities  of,  66;  terms  for, 
63 ;  laws  of,  necessary,  97 ;  moral  charac- 
ter of  states  of,  106;  of  acts  of,  140;  place 
of,  in  ethical  theonr,  152;  moral  Impor- 
tance of,  317 ;  subjective  effects  of,  351 ; 
duty  of  control  of,  351;  general  rule  In 
respect  to,  352;  Importance  of,  when  not 
expressed,  363-3 V4;  relation  of,  to  Inner 
habits,  354-359;  how  cultivated,  354;  as- 
ceticism of,  860-361. 

England,  influence  of  conquests  of,  500. 

Ethical  defluitlons,  chapter  on  diversity  of, 
20-J-216. 

Ethical  emotions,  permanence  and  uniform- 
ity of,  216;  how  related  to  moral  actions, 
249-250. 

Ethics,  deflned,  6;  includes  casuistry,  6-7 ; 
relation  of,  to  moral  science,  10;  to  scl- 
e'lce  of  rights,  10;  to  casuistry,  10;  to 
Christianity,  10 ;  theism  demanded  by,  151 ; 
nnhetic  quality  in,  205:  various  theories 
of,  211, 212;  teaching  of  Chrinian  theory 
of,  299;  how  related  to  voluntary  pur- 
poses, 301-:30'>;  codes  of,  based  on  ioduc- 
Uon,  306;  require  tact,  307. 

Evolution,  on  nature  of  will,  61 ;  relation  of, 
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iJMtnietioii,  liow  related  to  discovery  of 
moral  relalions,  145. 

InUUect,  relation  of,  to  moral  nature,  20; 
lawa  of,  neceeeary,  97;  moral  character 
of  aeU  of,  106;  chapter  on,  112-132:  ac- 
tivity of,  in  moral  pnoDomeoa,  112;  fuDC- 
tione  of,  112;  moral  reaaon,  how  related 
to,  136;  an  element  of  conaclenoe,  245- 
246;  duty  towards,  chapter  on,  346-850; 
dntlea  of,  reapectlog  ethical  truth,  349, 
350. 

lotontton,  direction  of,  208. 

Intermediato  theory  of  government,  492- 
403. 

lotnitive  iMwer,  how  affected  by  instmc- 
don,  221 

Janet,  on  nature  of  obligation,  160;  on  in- 
tuitional theory,  177;  on  direction  of  the 
Intention,  2U3. 

Jebb,  John,  on  eelf-love,  35. 

Jeaultiem,  relation  of,  to  autlior's  doctrine 
of  action,  200,  202. 

Jouffroy  on  intuitional  theory  of  Price,  177, 
178. 

Jnatioe,  nature  of,  276,413;  obligation  to, 
277;  duty  of,  and  law  of  benevolence, 
885-387;  JusUnian's  definition  of,  413; 
various  signiflcationa  of,  413-414;  place 
of,  among  virtues,  414-415. 

Kant,  on  division  of  faculties,  59;  on  cato- 
goiicaU  imperative,  136, 150;  characterizes 
a  person,  142;  different  intorpretations  of 
etnical  theory  of,  162;  relation  of,  to 
Bpenoer,  163;  strife  between  happiness 
and  virtue,  how  adjusted  by,  170,  270- 
S71 ;  objection  of,  to  theory  of  purpose, 
replied  to  by  Trendelenburg,  171;  ethi- 
eal  tlieory  of,  emphasizes  authority,  171 ; 
on  nature  of  moral  impulse,  174-175;  on 
will  and  sensibility,  175;  ethical  theory 
of,  how  related  to  religion,  183;  on  prac- 
tical reason,  183;  ethical  theory  of,  how 
related  to  design,  204;  on  moral  goodness, 
212 ;  on  good  will,  317 ;  on  Justice,  415. 

Knowledge,  natural  impulses  to,  345. 

Knox,  Alexander,  on  self-love,  35. 

Koran,  Mill  on  ethics  of,  290. 

Law,  moral  influence  of,  224 ;  chaptor  on, 
602-611 ;  duty  of  obedience  to,  515-520. 

Law  of  nature,  possible  relation  of  God  to, 
564. 

Leibnitz,  on  love  of  concupiscence,  and  be- 
nevolence, 34. 

Lewes,  O.  H.,  on  nature  of  the  will,  61 ;  use 
of  will,  90;  on  origin  of  moral  distinction, 
121. 

Liberty,  right  to,  400;  proper  subjects  of, 
4i)8-409. 

Life,  strength  of  desire  of,  838-339;  value 
of,  under  theism,  339-340;  preservation 
of,  3I1-;M3;  right  to,  in  what  sense  inal- 
lenable,  318;  natural  right  to,  400;  de- 
fence, 406-407. 

LItorature,  effects  of  certain  forms  of,  on 
passions,  836. 

Locke,  on  relation  of  desire  to  action  oon- 
ditioning  enjoyment,  25;  on  division  of 
faculties,  59;  on  the  will  and  desire,  58; 
definition  of  free  will,  78;  on  idea  of 
power,  87;  on  explanation  of  moral  law, 


116;  three  laws  of,  162;  on  simple  ideas, 
176;  on  law  of  opinion,  238,  440. 

Lotteries,  ventures  in,  358;  in  fairs,  358- 
359. 

Lotze,  on  differences  in  pleasure,  46 ;  on 
morality  and  selfishness,  168;  on  Kant's 
theory  of  the  relation  between  happiness 
and  virtue,  179. 

Louis  XIV.,  remark  of,  488. 

Love,  Coleridge  on,  463. 

Malebranche  on  beauty  of  virtue,  206. 

Man  a  moral  person,  chapter  on,  19-42. 

Manners,  how  related  to  morals,  19i,  195, 
207;  variations  of  Chinese  in,  195. 

Marriage,  nature  of,  477;  permanent  obli- 
gation of,  478. 

Marti  ncau,  James,  on  differences  In  pleas- 
ure, 46;  on  relation  of  faith  in  duty  to 
theism,  151;  on  nature  of  obligation,  163; 
on  Butler's  ethical  theory,  186;  on  mean- 
ing of  conscience,  187. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  anecdote  concerning,  68. 

Mathematics,  metaphysics  of,  129. 

Maudsley,  H.,  use  of  will,  90. 

McCosh,  on  self-love,  35 ;  on  moral  reason, 
136. 

Merit,  sense  of,  explained,  163;  society  pre- 
supposed by,  163-164 ;  how  related  to  ac- 
tions and  feelinga,  164;  emotion  of,  not 
explained  by  intuitional  theory,  174-175; 
sense  of,  how  modified,  228-229. 

Method,  analytic,  division  of  moral  science 
given  by,  5-6;  ethical  processes  treated 
according  to,  150. 

Method,  synUietic,  begins  with  moral  sci- 
ence, 9;  includes  psychology,  10;  pro- 
ceeds to  ethics,  10;  ethical  processes 
treated  according  to,  150. 

Meyer,  JUrgen  Bona,  on  Kant's  classifica- 
tion of  faculties,  59. 

Mill,  James,  on  nature  of  will,  61. 

Mill,  J.  8.,  on  definition,  1 ;  on  nature  of 

Sleasure,  45 ;  on  differences  in  pleasure, 
>;  definition  of  utility,  48;  on  nature  of 
the  will,  61 ;  on  freedom  of  will,  and  sci- 
ence of  history,  69;  distinguishes  between 
fatalist  and  necessitarian,  81 ;  on  defects 
in  Christian  ethics,  289-290;  on  political 
services  of  the  prophets,  295. 

Milton  on  fallen  spirits,  29;  on  indulgence 
of  appetites,  328. 

Modesty,  duty  of,  333. 

Moral  leollngs,  chapter  on,  152-164;  place 
of,  in  ethical  theory,  152;  education  and 
development  of,  153-155,  218 ;  moral  feel- 
ings and  Judgments,  chapter  on,  217-:iK22; 
relation  of,  to  circumstances,  217. 

Moral  good,  defined,  144. 

Moral  law,  supremacy  of,  148;  how  related 
to  will  of  God,  148;  relation  of  interpre- 
tation of,  to  will  of  God,  151. 

Moral  nature,  how  misconceived,  19-20;  not 
a  special  faculty,  20;  involves  feeling, 
will,  and  intellect,  20;  elemente  of ,  138 ; 
of  other  men,  how  discovered,  147. 

Moral  person,  chapter  on,  19-42. 

Moral  relation,  evidence  for,  113-115 ;  origin 
of,  115;  not  in  civil  law,  115-119;  or  in  so- 
ciety,  119-125;  or  in  will  of  God,  125-128; 
objecetions  to  independence  of,  128-132; 
chapter  on  origin  and  nature  of,  138-151; 
alibied  •Implloity  of,  188-187 ;  how  related 
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tlva.  1S7;  intnitloiMJ  theory  of,  177,204; 
on  tafltloe,  415. 

PztndMs,  falillment  of,  420-421;  extorted 
br  threete,  425-426;  are  they  always 
blading?  426-427. 

Property,  doty  of  acauMtion  of,  364-367 ; 
teiM:hiog  of  New  leetament  respecting, 
366-367;  right  to,  367;  natural  right  to, 
400;  how  defined,  410-411. 

PmdeDce,  maximB  of,  how  related  to  mor- 
als, 196-197;  doty  of,  320. 

^ehology,  relation  of,  to  moral  science, 
10;  analysis  of  moral  nature,  19;  analysis 
of  sensibility  begins  with,  20;  relation  of, 
to  questions  of  will,  61;  scope  of,  102; 
a  priori  metaphysics  of  every  school  of, 
151. 

Panishment,  various  forms  of,  503-504;  ef- 
fectiveness of,  505;  moral  relations  of, 
506-507;  Umiu  of,  507-508;  capiul,  508; 
ends  of,  500 ;  modern  theories  of,  500. 

Parity,  Christian  estimate  of,  278. 

Purpose,  object  of  moral  approval,  100 ;  ex- 
planation of  particular  experiences,  100; 
man  responsible  for,  101;  relation  of,  to 
moral  quality,  261. 

Reasoning,  plaee  of,  in  decision  of  questions 
of  duty,  257,  258. 

Redeemer,  influence  of  belief  in,  549-550. 

Reform,  conditions  of  success  in,  440-443. 

Reformation  of  character,  and  speculative 
morals,  233-2:)6. 

Reflection,  principles  of,  defined,  185. 

Reld,  on  classification  of  sensibilities,  44; 
on  division  of  faculties,  59 ;  on  theory  of 
moral  reason,  136;  on  definition  of  con- 
science, 243. 

Relationship,  what  presupposed  by  benevo- 
lence, 382-303. 

Religion,  moral  influence  of,  224;  how  re- 
lated  to  moralitv,  551-552;  duty  of  prog- 
ress in  science  of,  556. 

Religious  activities,  duty  of,  557-558. 

Religious  affections,  moral  worth  of,  544. 

Religious  duty,  how  far  enforced  by  con- 
science, 550-551 ;  chapter  on,  553-565. 

Reli^ous  feeling,  duty  of,  556-557;  forms 
of,  557 ;  duty  of  culture  of,  557. 

Renouvier  on  freedom  of  will,  and  science, 
76. 

Resentment,  duty  relating  to,  455-459;  But- 
ler on,  456. 

Responsibility,  of  men  for  opinion,  108, 198- 
199;  education  of  child  in,  219;  of  man 
for  the  future,  331 ;  sense  of,  in  ofllcc- 
holder  and  voter,  526-527. 

Revolution,  when  Justifiable,  520. 

Rights,  nature  of,  367;  duty  of  defence  of, 
368-371;  chapter  on  doctrine  of,  a90-40.'>; 
definition  of,  398;  relation  of,  to  dutieH, 
39S-t00:  natural,  401;  universal,  401;  in- 
alienable, 402:  over-statement  of  doctrine 
of,  40*2-403:  capacity  of,  for  enforcement, 
40I-405:  chapter  on  different  classes  of, 
40'M15;  to  life,  406-407 ;  to  liberty,  407- 
4US;  to  property,  409-410;  adventitious, 
412;  natural,  how  related  to  government, 
4fK)-4'Jl :  objection  to,  491-492. 

Right  and  wrong,  variation  in  definition  of 
termi*  of,  208-209;  limilable  to  a  solitary 
individual.  209:  how  defined,  so  limited, 
210;  how  affected  by  iutroducUoQ  of  other 


beings,  210;  when  the  Supreme  is  consid- 
ered, 211;  terms  of,  applied  to  different 
subject-matter,  212 ;  primarily  only  to  the 
voluntary  purposes,  212. 

Rightness  of  difrerent  virtues  not  explicable 
by  intuitional  theory,  177;  absolute  and 
relative  explained,  213-214. 

Rome,  influence  of  conquests  of,  499. 

liuskin  on  beauty  of  virtue,  206. 

Scepticism,  influence  of  belief  in,  556. 

Schlelerraacher  on  relation  between  happi- 
ness  and  virtue,  271. 

Scholastics,  maxim  of,  on  desire,  29;  on  dis- 
tinctions of  conscience,  247. 

Science,  assumptions  of,  395. 

Scriptures,  teaching  of,  on  law  of  benevo- 
lence, 383-384. 

Self,  moral,  defined,  313-314;  inspection  of, 
when  useful,  360. 

Self -approbation,  belief  in  reality  of  will 
implied  bv,  64 ;  feelings  of,  how  explained, 
153-154;  influence,  155;  afllrmable  of  ac- 
tions and  feelings,  164;  emotion  of,  not 
explained  by  intuitional  theory,  174, 175; 
how  modified,  227. 

Self-consciousness,  how  related  to  discovery 
of  moral  relations,  145. 

Self-control,  early  lessons  in,  219. 

Self-defence,  doctrine  of,  369;  not  always 
jusUfiable,  369,  370;  relaUon  of,  to  Chris- 
tian ethics,  370-371. 

Self-Judgment,  trainluff  of,  process  of,  146. 

Self-reliance,  duty  of,  364;  tendency  to- 
wards, in  ethical  theories,  391-392. 

Self-love,  relation  of,  to  love  of  neighbor 
and  of  God,  34-35;  confused  with  desire 
of  happiness,  37;  definition  of,  313. 

Self-reproach,  belief  In  reality  of  will  im- 

J  lied  by,  64;  feeling  of,  how  explained, 
53-155;  Influence  of,  155;  affirmable  of 
actions  and  feelings,  164 ;  emotion  of,  not 
explained  by  intuitional  theory,  174, 175; 
how  modified,  227. 

Self-respect,  duty  of,  371-372;  basis  of,  373. 

Sclfiohnoss,  definition  of,  168. 

SenHibihty,  analyids  of,  20-42;  Involved  in 
moral  nature,  20 ;  other  names  for,  20,  25 ; 
act  of,  what,  21 ;  relation  of,  to  act  of  in- 
tellect, 21 ;  opposing  views,  22 ;  expe- 
rience of,  what,  22;  what  dlHtinguishaole 
in  exercise  of,  25 :  as  simple  and  complex, 
38:  primary  and  secondary,  39;  asso- 
ciated, 40;  two  classes  of  secondary,  40; 
strength  of,  41 ;  number  and  complexity 
of,  41 ;  sensibilities  classified,  chapter  on, 
43-56;  claMsification  of  Drs.  Reld  and  ^ 
Stewart,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Upham, 
Whewell,  44;  differences  of,  44,  56-56;  as 
emotions  passive,  49 ;  dependent  on  atten- 
tion, 50;  how  affected  by  repetition,  50; 
apparent  exception,  51;  active,  53;  as 
modified  by  the  will,  chapter  on,  57-76; 
dixtinction  between  acts  of,  and  thoKe  of 
will,  85;  states  of,  how  related  to  the  will, 
10');  capacity  of,  to  engross  the  attention, 
111;  moral  sense  a  faculty  of,  liio;  rela- 
tion of,  to  theory  of  categorical  impera- 
tive, 137 ;  an  element  of  conscience,  245, 
246;  differences  in  rank  of,  379. 

Sentimental  morality,  what,  388. 

Sentimentalists,  doctrine  of,  on  special  per. 
sonai  affections,  448. 
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Ww^land,  Fnnob,  on  hnnum  rMponflibility, 

Whewell  on  claMiflcatlon  of  pentibiUtlei,  44. 

Will,  relation  of,  to  moral  nature,  2U;  ac- 
tivity not  limited  to,  54 ;  relation  of,  to  acts 
of  sendbiUty,  57;  appellations  for,  57; 
natnre  and  conditions  of,  57 ;  place  of,  in 
earlier  diviaione  of  facnlUee,  58 ;  place  of, 
in  division  of  Locke,  Edwards,  Reid, 
Brown,  Stewart,  Hamilton,  Kant,  and  Up- 
bam,  58, 50 ;  result  on  supposition  man  was 
destitute  of,  60 ;  questions  concerning,  bow 
related  to  psycboiogy  and  pbilosophy,  62; 
beUef  in,  now  related  to  moral  emotions 
and  civil  government,  64-65;  objections 
to  reality  of,  65-69 ;  bow  related  to  final 
cause,  66;  to  experience,  67;  freedom  of, 
and  science  of  history,  60 ;  and  foreknowl- 
edge of  Ood,  70;  and  science,  73;  denied 
by  posltJvlst  and  evolutionist,  73 ;  implied 
by  Intelligence,  74;  relation  of,  to  sociol- 
ogy, 74;  pbenomena  of,  and  necessary, 
dutingaianable,  76;  recognized  by  litera- 


ture, 75;  will  defined,  chapter  on,  77-01; 
Hobbes's  definition  of,  78 ;  Locke,  Collins, 
and  Edwards  on,  78;  applicable  to  inten- 
tions, 79 ;  relation  of,  to  motives,  80-81 ; 
and  moral  qualities,  82;  Edwards's  argu- 
ment  against,  82;  conditions  of  exercise 
of,  83;  activltv  of,  unlaue,  84;  acts  of, 
contrasted  witn  those  of  knowledge  and 
sensibility,  85;  why  so  unfamiliar,  86; 
how  far  explicable,  88-89 ;  various  senses 
of,  80;  reCAtion  of,  to  conservation  of 
energy,  00;  force  of  directive,  00;  free- 
dom of,  not  implied  by  high  type  of 
mind,  01;  result  of  act  of,  02-03;  how 
related  to  appetite,  04 ;  to  moral  relations, 
101,  107,  138;  difference  in  intensity  of 
actlvlUes  of,  106,  110;  permanent  state 
of,  106, 110;  Kant's  theory  of,  136. 

Wordsworth  on  child's  perception  of  duty, 
146 ;  on  feelinss  as  opposed  to  arguments 
in  matters  of  duty,  257. 

Worship,  man's  capacity  for,  545;  duty  of» 
5^HM6,  550-668. 
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